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BOOK  XXI. 

(CONTINUED.) 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  MISCELLANIES. 

After  Neustadt,  Kaiser  Joseph  and  the  King  had  no  more 
Interviews.  Kaunitz’s  procedures  in  the  subsequent  Pacifi¬ 
cation  and  Partition  business  had  completely  estranged  the 
two  Sovereigns :  to  friendly  visiting,  a  very  different  state  of 
mutual  feeling  had  succeeded ;  which  went  on,  such  “  the  im¬ 
measurable  ambition”  visible  in  some  of  us,  deepening  and 
worsening  itself,  instead  of  improving  or  abating.  Friedrich 
had  Joseph’s  Portrait  hung  in  conspicuous  position  in  the 
rooms  where  he  lived  ;  somebody  noticing  the  fact,  Friedrich 
answered  :  “  Ah,  yes,  I  am  obliged  to  keep  that  young  Gentle¬ 
man  in  my  eye.”  And,  in  effect,  the  rest  of  Friedrich’s  Politi¬ 
cal  Activity,  from  this  time  onwards,  may  be  defined  as  an 
ever-vigilant  defence  of  himself,  and  of  the  German  Eeich, 
against  Austrian  Encroachment :  which,  to  him,  in  the  years 
then  running,  was  the  grand  impending  peril ;  and  which  to 
us  in  the  new  times  has  become  so  inexpressibly  uninterest¬ 
ing,  and  will  bear  no  narrative.  Austrian  Encroachment  did 
not  prove  to  be  the  death-peril  that  had  overhung  the  world 
in  Friedrich’s  last  years  !  — 

These,  accordingly,  are  years  in  which  the  Historical  in¬ 
terest  goes  on  diminishing ;  and  only  the  Biographical,  were 
anything  of  Biography  attainable,  is  left.  Friedrich’s  indus¬ 
trial,  economic  and  other  Royal  activities  are  as  beautiful  as 
ever ;  but  cannot  to  our  readers,  in  our  limits,  be  described 
with  advantage.  Events  of  world-interest,  after  the  Partition 
of  Poland,  do  not  fall  out,  or  Friedrich  is  not  concerned  in 
them.  It  is  a  dim  element ;  its  significance  chiefly  German 
or  Prussian,  not  European.  What  of  humanly  interesting  is 
discoverable  in  it,  —  at  least,  while  the  Austrian  Grudge  coa- 
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tinues  in  a  chronic  state,  and  has  no  acute  lit,  —  I  will  here 
present  in  the  shape  of  detached  Fragments,  suitably  arranged 
and  rendered  legible,  in  hopes  these  may  still  have  some 
lucency  for  readers,  and  render  more  conceivable  the  sur¬ 
rounding  masses,  that  have  to  be  left  dark.  Our  first  Piece 
is  of  Winter,  or  late  Autumn,  1771,  —  while  the  solution  of 
the  Polish  Business  is  still  in  its  inchoative  stages  ;  perfectly 
complete  in  the  Artist’s  own  mind ;  Russia  too  adhering ;  but 
Kaunitz  so  refractory  and  contradictory. 


Herr  Doctor  Zimmermann ,  the  famous  Author  of  the  Book 
“  On  Solitude  f  walks  reverentially  before  Friedrich’’  s 
Door  in  the  Dusk  of  an  October  Evening ;  and  has  a 
Royal  Interview  next  Day. 

Friday  Evening,  25th  October,  1771,  is  the  date  of  Zimmer- 
mann’s  walk  of  contemplation,  —  among  the  pale  Statues 
and  deciduous  Gardenings  of  Sans-Souci  Cottage  (better  than 
any  Rialto,  at  its  best),  —  the  eternal  stars  coming  out  over¬ 
head,  and  the  transitory  candle-light  of  a  King  Friedrich 
close  by. 

“  At  Sans-Souci,”  says  he,  in  his  famed  Book,  “  where  that 
old  God  of  War  (Kriegsgott)  forges  his  thunder-bolts,  and 
writes  Works  of  Intellect  for  Posterity  ;  where  he  governs  his 
People  as  the  best  father  would  his  house ;  where,  during  one 
half  of  the  day,  he  accepts  and  reads  the  petitions  and  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  meanest  citizen  or  peasant ;  comes  to  help  of 
his  Countries  on  all  sides  with  astonishing  sums  of  money, 
expecting  no  payment,  nor  seeking  anything  but  the  Common 
Weal;  and  where,  during  the  other  half,  he  is  a  Poet  and 
Philosopher  :  —  at  Sans-Souci,  I  say,  there  reigns  all  round  a 
silence,  in  which  you  can  hear  the  faintest  breath  of  every 
soft  wind.  I  mounted  this  Hill  for  the  first  time  in  Winter 
[late  Autumn,  25th  October,  1771,  edge  of  Winter],  in  the 
dusk.  When  I  beheld  the  small  Dwelling-House  of  this 
Convulser  of  the  World  close  by  me,  and  was  near  his  very 
chamber,  I  saw  indeed  a  light  inside,  but  no  sentry  or  watch¬ 
man  at  the  Hero’s  door ;  no  soul  to  ask  me,  Who  I  was,  or 
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What  I  wanted.  I  saw  nothing ;  and  walked  about  as  I 
pleased  before  this  small  and  silent  House.”  1 

Yes,  Doctor,  this  is  your  Kriegsgott ;  throned  in  a  free-and- 
easy  fashion.  In  regard  to  that  of  Sentries,  I  believe  there  do 
come  up  from  Potsdam  nightly  a  corporal  and  six  rank-and- 
file  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  at  a  later  hour ;  perhaps  they  sit  within 
doors,  silent,  not  to  make  noises.  Another  gentleman,  of  saun¬ 
tering  nocturnal  habits,  testifies  to  having,  one  night,  seen  the 
King  actually  asleep  in  bed,  the  doors  being  left  ajar.2  —  As 
Zimmermann  had  a  Dialogue  next  day  with  his  Majesty,  which 
we  propose  to  give ;  still  more,  as  he  made  such  noise  in  the 
world  by  other  Dialogues  with  Friedrich,  and  by  a  strange 
Book  about  them,  which  are  still  ahead,  —  readers  may  desire 
to  know  a  little  who  or  what  the  Zimmermann  is,  and  be  will¬ 
ing  for  a  rough  brief  Note  upon  him,  which  certainly  is  not 
readier  than  it  is  rough  :  — 


Johann  G-eorg  Zimmermann;  born  1728,  at  Brugg  in  the 
Canton  of  Bern,  where  his  Father  seems  to  have  had  some 
little  property  and  no  employment,  “  a  Rathsherr  (Town- 
Councillor),  who  was  much  respected.”  Of  brothers  or  sisters, 
no  mention.  The  Mother  being  from  the  French  part  of  the 
Canton,  he  learned  to  speak  both  languages.  Went  to  Bern 
for  his  Latin  and  high-schooling ;  then  to  Gottingen,  where  he 
studied  Medicine,  under  the  once  great  Haller  and  other  now 
dimmed  celebrities.  Haller,  himself  from  Bern,  had  taken 
Zimmermann  to  board,  and  became  much  attached  to  him : 
Haller,  in  1752,  came  on  a  summer  visit  to  native  Bern :  Zim¬ 
mermann,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  “  for  a  few  months  ” 
in  France,  in  Italy  and  England,  now  returned  and  joined  him 
there ;  but  the  great  man,  feeling  very  poorly  and  very  old, 
decided  that  he  would  like  to  stay  in  Bern,  and  not  move  any 
more ;  —  Zimmermann,  accordingly,  was  sent  to  Gottingen  to 
bring  Mrs.  Haller,  with  her  Daughters,  bandboxes  and  effects, 
home  to  Bern.  Which  he  did ;  —  and  not  only  them,  but  a 

1  Preuss,  i.  387  (“from  Einsamkeit,”  Zimmermann’s  Solitude,  “  i.  110;  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Leipzig,  1784”). 

2  lb.  i.  388. 
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soft,  ingenious,  ingenuous  and  rather  pretty  young  Gottingen 
Lady  along  with  them,  as  his  own  Wife  withal.  With  her  he 
settled  as  Stadtphysicus  (Town-Doctor)  in  native  Brugg ;  where 
his  beloved  Hallers  were  within  reach ;  and  practice  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  honors,  all  that  the  place  yielded,  were  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  him. 

Here  he  continued  some  sixteen  years  ;  very  busy,  very 
successful  in  medicine  and  literature  ;  but  “  tormented  with 
hypochondria  ;  ”  —  having  indeed  an  immense  conceit  of  him¬ 
self,  and  generally  too  thin  a  skin  for  this  world.  Here  he 
first  wrote  his  Book  on  Solitude,  a  Book  famed  over  all  the 
world  in  my  young  days  (and  perhaps  still  famed) ;  he  wrote 
it  a  second  time,  much  enlarged ,  about  thirty  years  after : 1  I 
read  it  (in  the  curtailed  English-Mercier  form,  no  Scene  in  it 
like  the  above),  in  early  boyhood,  —  and  thank  it  for  nothing, 
or  nearly  so.  Zimmermann  lived  much  alone,  at  Brugg  and 
elsewhere  ;  all  his  days  “  Hypochondria  ”  was  the  main  com¬ 
pany  he  had :  —  and  it  was  natural,  but  ^profitable,  that  he 
should  say,  to  himself  and  others,  the  best  he  could  for  that 
bad  arrangement :  poor  soul  !  He  wrote  also  on  Medical  Ex¬ 
perience,  a  famed  Book  in  its  day ; 2 3  also  on  National  Pride ; 
and  became  famed  through  the  Universe,  and  was  Member  of 
infinite  Learned  Societies. 

All  which  rendered  dull  dead  Brugg  still  duller  and  more 
dead ;  unfit  utterly  for  a  man  of  such  sublime  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Plenty  of  Counts  Stadion,  Kings  of  Poland  even, 
offered  him  engagements ;  eager  to  possess  such  a  man,  and 
deliver  him  from  dull  dead  Brugg ;  but  he  had  hypochondria, 
and  always  feared  their  deliverance  might  be  into  something 
duller.  At  length,' — in  his  fortieth  year,  1768, — the  place 
of  Court-Physician  ( Hofmedicus )  at  Hanover  was  offered  him 
by  George  the  Third  of  pious  memory,  and  this  he  resolved 

1  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Einsamkeit,  von  Doctor  .7.  G.  Zimmermann,  Stadt¬ 
physicus  in  Brugg  (Zurich,  1756),  —  as  yet  only  “  1  vol.  8vo,  price  6 d.”  (5  gro- 
schen) ;  hut  it  grew  with  years;  and  (Leipzig,  1784)  came  out  remodelled  into 
4  vols.  ;  —  was  translated  into  French,  “  with  many  omissions,”  by  Mercier 

(Paris,  1790)  ;  into  English  from  Mercier  (London,  1791). 

3  “Zurich,  1763-1764  :  ”  by  and  by,  one  “  Dobson  did  it  into  English.” 
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to  accept ;  and  did  lift  anchor,  and  accept  and  occupy  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Alas,  at  the  Gate  of  Hanover,  “  his  carriage  overset ;  ”  broke 
his  poor  old  Mother-in-law’s  leg  (who  had  been  rejoicing  doubt¬ 
less  to  get  home  into  her  own  Country),  and  was  the  end  of 
her  —  poor  old  soul ;  —  and  the  beginning  of  misfortunes  con¬ 
tinual  and  too  tedious  to  mention.  Spleen,  envy,  malice  and 
calumny,  from  the  Hanover  Medical  world ;  treatment,  “  by 
the  old  buckram  Hofdames  who  had  drunk  coffee  with 
George  II.,”  “  which  was  fitter  for  a  laquais-de-place  ”  than  for 
a  medical  gentleman  of  eminence  :  unworthy  treatment,  in 
fact,  in  many  or  most  quarters  ;  —  followed  by  hypochondria, 
by  dreadful  bodily  disorder  (kind  not  given  or  discoverable), 
“  so  that  I  suffered  the  pains  of  Hell,”  sat  weeping,  sat  gnash¬ 
ing  my  teeth,  and  could  n’t  write  a  Note  after  dinner ;  fol¬ 
lowed  finally  by  the  sickness,  and  then  by  the  death,  of  my 
poor  Wife,  “after  five  months  of  torment.”  Upon  which, 
in  1771,  Zimmermann’s  friends  —  for  he  had  many  friends, 
being,  in  fact,  a  person  of  fine  graceful  intellect,  high  proud 
feelings  and  tender  sensibilities,  gone  all  to  this  sad  state  — 
rallied  themselves  ;  set  his  Hanover  house  in  order  for  him 
(governess  for  his  children,  what  not)  ;  and  sent  him  off  to 
Berlin,  there  to  be  dealt  with  by  one  Meckel,  an  incomparable 
Surgeon,  and  be  healed  of  his  dreadful  disorder  (“  Leibesschade, 
of  which  the  first  traces  had  appeared  inBrugg”),  —  though 
to  most  people  it  seemed  rather  he  would  die;  “and  one 
Medical  Emineney  in  Hanover  said  to  myself  [Zimmermann] 
one  day :  ‘  Dr.  So-and-so  is  to  have  your  Pension,  I  am 
told;  now,  by  all  right,  it  should  belong  to  me,  don't  you 
think  so?’”  What  “I”  thought  of  the  matter,  seeing  the 
greedy  gentleman  thus  “parting  my  skin,  ’  may  be  conjec¬ 
tured  !  — 

The  famed  Meckel  received  his  famed  patient  with  a  noble¬ 
ness  worthy  of  the  heroic  ages.  Lodged  him  in  his  own  house, 
in  softest  beds  and  appliances ;  spoke  comfort  to  him,  hope  to 
him,  —  the  gallant  Meckel ;  —  rallied,  in  fact,  the  due  medical 
staff  one  morning ;  came  up  to  Zimmermann,  who  “  stripped,’ 
with  the  heart  of  a  lamb  and  lion  conjoined,  and  trusting  in 
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God,  “  flung  himself  on  his  bed  ”  (on  his  face,  or  on  his  back, 
we  never  know),  and  there,  by  the  hands  of  Meckel  and  staff, 
“  received  above  2,000  ( two  thousand)  cuts  in  the  space  of  an 
hour  and  half,  without  uttering  one  word  or  sound.”  A  fright¬ 
ful  operation,  gallantly  endured,  and  skilfully  done;  where¬ 
by  the  “  bodily  disorder  ”  ( Leibesschade ),  -whatever  it  might 
be,  was  effectually  and  forever  sent  about  its  business  by  the 
noble  Meckel. 

Hospitalities  and  soft  hushed  kindnesses  and  soothing  min¬ 
istrations,  by  Meckel  and  by  everybody,  were  now  doubled 
and  trebled  :  wise  kind  Madam  Meckel,  young  kind  Mamsell 
Meckel  and  the  Son  (who  “  now,  in  1788,  lectures  in  Gottin¬ 
gen  ”) ;  not  these  only,  nor  Schmucker  Head  Army-Surgeon, 
and  the  ever-memorable  Herr  Generalchirurgrus  Madan,  who 
had  both  been  in  the  operation ;  not  these  only,  but  by  degrees 
all  that  was  distinguished  in  the  Berlin  world,  Bander,  Bii- 
sching,  Sulzer,  Prime  Minister  Herzberg,  Queen’s  and  King’s 
Equerries,  and  honorable  men  and  women,  —  bore  him  “  on 
angel-wings  ”  towards  complete  recovery.  Talked  to  him, 
sang  and  danced  to  him  (at  least  the  “  Muses  ”  and  the  female 
Meckels  danced  and  sang),  and  all  lapped  him  against  eating 
cares,  till,  after  twelve  weeks,  he  was  fairly  on  his  feet  again, 
and  able  to  make  jaunts  in  the  neighborhood  with  his  “life’s 
savior,”  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  Autumn  weather  to  his  far¬ 
ther  profit.  —  All  this,  though  described  in  ridiculous  superla¬ 
tive  by  Zimmermann,  is  really  touching,  beautiful  and  human  : 
perhaps  never  in  his  life  was  he  so  happy,  or  a  thousandth 
part  so  helped  by  man,  as  while  under  the  roof  of  this  thr ice- 
useful  Meckel,  —  more  power  to  Meckel ! 

Head  Army-Surgeon  Schmucker  had  gone  through  all  the 
Seven-Years  War ;  Zimmermann,  an  ardent  Hero-worshipper, 
was  never  weary  questioning  him,  listening  to  him  in  full 
career  of  narrative,  on  this  great  subject, — only  eight  years 
old  at  that  time.  Among  their  country  drives,  Meckel  took 
him  to  Potsdam,  twenty  English  miles  off;  in  the  end  of 
October,  there  to  stay  a  night.  This  was  the  ever-memorable 
Friday,  when  we  first  ascended  the  Hill  of  Sans-Souci,  and 
had  our  evening  walk  of  contemplation  ;  —  to  be  followed  by 
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a  morrow  which  was  ten  times  more  memorable  ;  as  readers 
shall  now  see.1 

Next  day,  Zimmermann  has  a  Dialogue.  Schmucker  had  his 
apartments  in  “ Little  Sans-Souci ,”  where  the  King  now  lived 
(Big  Sans-Souci,  or  “Sans-Souci”  by  itself,  means  in  those 
days,  not  in  ours  at  all,  “New  Palace,  Neue  Palais,”  now  in 
all  its  splendor  of  fresh  finish).  De  Catt,  Friedrich’s  Reader, 
whom  we  know  well,  was  a  G-enevese,  and  knew  Zimmermann 
from  of  old.  Schmucker  and  De  Catt  were  privately  twitch¬ 
ing  up  Friedrich’s  curiosity,  —  to  whom  also  Zimmermann’s 
name,  and  perhaps  his  late  surgical  operation,  might  be  known : 
“  Can  he  speak  French  ?  ”  —  “  Native  to  him,  your  Majesty.” 
Friedrich  had  some  notion  to  see  Zimmermann  ;  and  judicious 
De  Catt,  on  this  fortunate  Saturday,  “  26th  October,  1771,” 
morrow  after  Zimmermann’s  arrival  at  Potsdam,  “  came  to  our 
inn  about  1  p.m.  [King’s  dinner  just  done]  ;  and  asked  me  to 
come  and  look  at  the  beauties  of  Sans-Souci  [Big  Sans-Souci] 
for  a  little.”  Zimmermann  willingly  went :  Catt  left  him  in 
good  hands  to  see  the  beauties ;  slipt  off,  for  his  own  part,  to 
“  Little  Sans-Souci ;  ”  came  back,  took  Zimmermann  thither  ; 
left  him  with  Schmucker,  all  trembling,  thinking  perhaps  the 
King  might  call  him.  “  I  trembled  sometimes,  then  again  I 
felt  exceeding  happiness  :  ”  I  was  in  Schmucker’s  room,  sitting 
by  the  fire,  mostly  alone  for  a  good  while,  “  the  room  that  had 
once  been  Marquis  d’Argens’s  ”  (who  is  now  dead,  and  buried 
far  away,  good  old  soul) ;  —  when,  at  last,  about  half-past  4, 
Catt  came  jumping  in,  breathless  with  joy  ;  snatched  me  up  : 
“  His  Majesty  wants  to  speak  with  you  this  very  moment !  ” 
Zimmermann’s  self  shall  say  the  jest. 

“  I  hurried,  hand-in-hand  with  Catt,  along  a  row  of  Cham¬ 
bers.  ‘  Here,’  said  Catt,  ‘  we  are  now  at  the  King’s  room  !  ’  — 
My  heart  thumped,  like  to  spring  out  of  my  body.  Catt  went 
in  ;  but  next  moment  the  door  again  opened,  and  Catt  bade  me 
enter. 

1  Jordens,  Lexilcon  (§  Zimmermann),  v.  632-658  (exact  and  even  eloquent 
account,  as  these  of  Jordens,  unexpectedly,  often  are)  ;  Zimmermann  himself, 
Unterredungen  mit  Friedrich  dem  Grossen  (ubi  infra) ;  Tissot,  Vie  de  M.  Zimmer¬ 
mann  (Lausanne,  1797);  &c.  &c. 
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“  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  an  iron  camp-bed  without 
curtains.  There,  on  a  worn  mattress,  lay  King  Friedrich,  the 
terror  of  Europe,  without  coverlet,  in  an  old  blue  roquelaure. 
He  had  a  big  cocked-hat,  with  a  white  feather  [hat  aged,  worn 
soft  as  duffel,  equal  to  most  caps ;  “  feather  ”  is  not  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  but  horizontal,  round  the  inside  of  the  brim],  on  his  head. 

“  The  King  took  off  his  hat  very  graciously,  when  I  was 
perhaps  ten  steps  from  him ;  and  said  in  French  (our  whole 
Dialogue  proceeded  in  French) :  4  Come  nearer,  M.  Zimmer- 
mann.’ 

“  I  advanced  to  within  two  steps  of  the  King ;  he  said  in 
the  mean  while  to  Catt :  ‘  Call  Schmucker  in,  too .’  Herr 
Schmucker  came  ;  placed  himself  behind  the  King,  his  back 
to  the  wall ;  and  Catt  stood  behind  me.  Now  the  Colloquy 
began. 

King.  “  ‘  I  hear  you  have  found  your  health  again  in  Berlin ; 
I  wish  you  joy  of  that.’ 

Ego.  “  1 1  have  found  my  life  again  in  Berlin ;  but  at  this 
moment,  Sire,  I  find  here  a  still  greater  happiness  !  ’  \_Ach  /] 

King.  “‘You  have  stood  a  cruel  operation :  you  must  have 
suffered  horribly  ?  ’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  Sire,  it  was  well  worth  while.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Did  you  let  them  bind  you  before  the  operation  ?  ’ 

Ego.  “  ‘No:  I  resolved  to  keep  my  freedom.’ 

King  (laughing  in  a  very  kind  manner).  “  ‘  Oh,  you  behaved 
like  a  brave  Switzer  !  But  are  you  quite  recovered,  though  ?  ’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  Sire,  I  have  seen  all  the  wonders  of  your  creation 
in  Sans-Souci,  and  feel  well  in  looking  at  them.’ 

King.  “‘Iam  glad  of  that.  But  you  must  have  a  care,  and 
especially  not  get  on  horseback.’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  It  will  be  pleasant  and  easy  for  me  to  follow  the 
counsels  of  your  Majesty.’ 

King.  “  ‘  From  what  Town  in  the  Canton  of  Bern  are  you 
originally  ?  ’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  From  Brugg.’ 

King.  “  ‘  I  don’t  know  that  Town.’  [No  wonder,  thought 

X!] 

King.  “  ‘  Where  did  you  study  ?  ’ 
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Ego.  “  ‘  At  Gottingen  :  Haller  was  my  teacher’ 

King.  “  ‘  What  is  M.  Haller  doing  now  ?  ’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  He  is  concluding  his  literary  career  with  a  romance  ’ 
[  Usong  had  just  come  out ;  —  no  mortal  now  reads  a  word  of 
it ;  and  the  great  Haller  is  dreadfully  forgotten  already  !] 

King.  “  ‘  Ah,  that  is  pretty  !  —  On  what  system  do  you  treat 
your  patients  ?  ’ 

Ego.  “  ‘Not  on  any  system.’ 

King.  “  ‘  But  there  are  some  Physicians  whose  methods  you 
prefer  to  those  of  others  ?  ’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  I  especially  like  Tissot’s  methods,  who  is  a  familiar 
friend  of  mine.’ 

King.  “  ‘  I  know  M.  Tissot.  I  have  read  his  writings,  and 
value  them  very  much.  On  the  whole,  I  love  the  Art  of 
Medicine.  My  Father  wished  me  to  get  some  knowledge  in  it. 
He  often  sent  me  into  the  Hospitals  ;  and  even  into  those  for 
venereal  patients,  with  a  view  of  warning  by  example.’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  And  by  terrible  example  !  —  Sire,  Medicine  is  a  very 
difficult  Art.  But  your  Majesty  is  used  to  bring  all  Arts  under 
subjection  to  the  force  of  your  genius,  and  to  conquer  all  that 
is  difficult.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Alas,  no  :  I  cannot  conquer  all  that  is  difficult !  ’ 
[Hard-mouthed  Kaunitz,  for  example  ;  stock-still,  with  his  right 
ear  turned  on  Turkey  :  how  get  Kaunitz  into  step !]  —  Here 
the  King  became  reflective ;  was  silent  for  a  little  moment, 
and  then  asked  me,  with  a  most  bright  smile  :  ‘  How  many 
churchyards  have  you  filled  ?  ’  [A  common  question  of  his  to 
Members  of  the  Faculty.] 

Ego.  “  ‘  Perhaps,  in  my  youth,  I  have  done  a  little  that  way  ! 
But  now  it  goes  better  ;  for  I  am  timid  rather  than  bold.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Very  good,  very  good.’ 

“  Our  Dialogue  now  became  extremely  brisk.  The  King 
quickened  into  extraordinary  vivacity ;  and  examined  me  now 
in  the  character  of  Doctor,  with  such  a  stringency  as,  in  the 
year  1751,  at  Gottingen,  when  I  stood  for  my  Degree,  the 
learned  Professors  Haller,  Richter,  Segner  and  Brendel  (for 
which  Heaven  recompense  them  !)  never  dreamed  of  !  All  in¬ 
flammatory  fevers,  and  t  7  most  important  of  the  slow  diseases, 
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the  King  mustered  with  me,  in  their  order.  He  asked  me, 
How  and  whereby  I  recognized  each  of  these  diseases ;  how 
and  whereby  distinguished  them  from  the  approximate  mala¬ 
dies  ;  what  my  procedure  was  in  simple  and  in  complicated 
cases  ;  and  how  I  cured  all  those  disorders  ?  On  the  varieties, 
the  accidents,  the  mode  of  treatment,  of  small-pox  especially, 
the  King  inquired  with  peculiar  strictness ;  —  and  spoke,  with 
much  emotion,  of  that  young  Prince  of  his  House  who  was 
carried  off,  some  years  ago,  by  that  disorder  —  [suddenly  ar¬ 
rested  by  it,  while  on  march  with  his  regiment,  “  near  Ruppin, 
26th  May,  1767.”  This  is  the  Prince  Henri,  junior  Brother  of 
the  subsequent  King,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.,  who,  among  other 
fooleries,  invaded  France,  in  1792,  with  such  success.  Both 
Henri  and  he,  as  boys,  used  to  be  familiar  to  us  in  the  final 
winters  of  the  late  War.  Poor  Henri  had  died  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  —  as  yet  all  brightness,  amiability  and  nothing  else : 
Friedrich  sent  an  Eloge  of  him  to  his  Academie,1  which  is 
touchingly  and  strangely  filled  with  authentic  sorrow  for  this 
young  Nephew  of  his,  but  otherwise  empty,  —  a  mere  bottle  of 
sighs  and  tears].  Then  he  came  upon  Inoculation ;  went  along 
over  an  incredible  multitude  of  other  medical  subjects.  Into 
all  he  threw  masterly  glances  ;  spoke  of  all  with  the  soundest 
[all  in  superlative]  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  with  no  less 
penetration  than  liveliness  and  sense. 

“  With  heartfelt  satisfaction,  and  with  the  freest  soul,  I  made 
my  answers  to  his  Majesty.  It  is  true,  he  potently  supported 
and  encouraged  me.  Ever  and  anon  his  Majesty  was  saying 
to  me  :  ‘  That  is  very  good  ;  —  that  is  excellently  thought  and 
expressed  ;  —  your  mode  of  proceeding,  altogether,  pleases  me 
very  well ;  — I  rejoice  to  see  how  much  our  ways  of  thinking 
correspond.’  Often,  too,  he  had  the  graciousness  to  add : 
‘  But  I  weary  you  with  my  many  questions  !  ’  His  scientific 
questions  I  answered  with  simplicity,  clearness  and  brevity ; 
and  could  not  forbear  sometimes  expressing  my  astonishment 
at  the  deep  and  conclusive  ( tiefen  und  frappanten)  medical 
insights  and  judgments  of  the  King. 

“  His  Majesty  came  now  upon  the  history  of  his  own  mala* 

1  In  (Eu vres  de  Frederic,  vii.  37  et  seq. 
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dies.  He  told  me  them  over,  in  their  series  ;  and  asked  my 
opinion  and  advice  about  each.  On  the  Haemorrhoids,  which 
he  greatly  complained  of,  I  said  something  that  struck  him. 
Instantly  he  started  up  in  his  bed ;  turned  his  head  round 
towards  the  wall,  and  said  :  ‘  Schmucker,  write  me  that  down !  ’ 
I  started  in  fright  at  this  word  ;  and  not  without  reason  !  Then 
our  Colloquy  proceeded  :  — 

King.  “  1  The  Gout  likes  to  take  up  his  quarters  with  me ;  he 
knows  I  am  a  Prince,  and  thinks  I  shall  feed  him  well.  But 
I  feed  him  ill ;  I  live  very  meagrely.’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  May  Gout  thereby  get  disgusted,  and  forbear  ever 
calling  on  your  Majesty  !’ 

King.  “  ‘I  am  grown  old.  Diseases  will  no  longer  have  pity 
on  me.’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  Europe  feels  that  your  Majesty  is  not  old ;  and  your 
Majesty’s  look  ( physiognomie )  shows  that  you  have  still  the 
same  force  as  in  your  thirtieth  year.’ 

King  (laughing  and  shaking  his  head).  “  ‘  Well,  well,  well!  ’ 

“  In  this  way,  for  an  hour  and  quarter,  with  uninterrupted 
vivacity,  the  Dialogue  went  on.  At  last  the  King  gave  me  the 
sign  to  go  ;  lifting  his  hat  very  kindly,  and  saying :  ‘  Adieu, 
my  dear  M.  Zimmermann ;  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen 
you.’  ” 

Towards  6  p.m.  now,  and  Friedrich  must  sign  his  Despatches ; 
have  his  Concert,  have  his  reading ;  then  to  supper  (as  spec¬ 
tator  only),  —  with  Quintus  Icilius  and  old  Lord  Marischal, 
to-night,  or  whom  ?  1 

“Herr  von  Catt  accompanied  me  into  the  anteroom,  and 
Schmucker  followed.  I  could  not  stir  from  the  spot ;  could 
not  speak,  was  so  charmed  and  so  touched,  that  I  broke  into 
a  stream  of  tears  [being  very  weak  of  nerves  at  the  time  !]. 
Herr  von  Catt  said :  ‘  I  am  now  going  back  to  the  King ; 
go  you  into  the  room  where  I  took  you  up ;  about  eight  I 
will  conduct  you  home.’  I  pressed  my  excellent  country¬ 
man’s  hand,  I  ”  —  “  Schmucker  said,  I  had  stood  too  near 

1  Of  Icilius,  and  a  quarrel  and  estrangement  there  had  lately  been,  now 
happily  reconciled,  see  Nicolai,  Anekdoten,  vi.  140-142. 
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his  Majesty ;  I  had  spoken  too  frankly,  with  too  muck  viva¬ 
city  ;  nay,  what  was  unheard  of  in  the  world,  I  had  ‘  gesticu¬ 
lated’  before  his  Majesty !  ‘In  presence  of  a  King,’  said  Herr 
Schmucker,  ‘  one  must  stand  stiff  and  not  stir.’  De  Catt  came . 
back  to  us  at  eight ;  and,  in  Schmucker’s  presence  [let  him 
chew  the  cud  of  that !  ],  reported  the  following  little  Dialogue 
with  the  King  :  — 

King.  “  ‘  What  says  Zimmermann  ?  ’ 

JDe  Catt.  “  ‘  Zimmermann,  at  the  door  of  your  Majesty’s 
room,  burst  into  a  stream  of  tears.’ 

King.  “  ‘  I  love  those  tender  affectionate  hearts  ;  I  love  right 
well  those  brave  Swiss  people  !  ’ 

“Next  morning  the  King  was  heard  to  say:  ‘I  have  found 
Zimmermann  quite  what  you  described  him.’  —  Catt  assured 
me  furthermore,  ‘Since  the  Seven-Years  War  there  had  thou¬ 
sands  of  strangers,  persons  of  rank,  come  to  Potsdam,  wishing 
to  speak  with  the  King,  and  had  not  attained  that  favor  ;  and 
of  those  who  had,  there  could  not  one  individual  boast  that 
his  Majesty  had  talked  with  him  an  hour  and  quarter  at  once.’ 
[Fourteen  years  hence,  he  dismissed  Mirabeau  in  half  an  hour; 
which  was  itself  a  good  allowance.] 

“  Sunday  27th,  I  left  Potsdam,  with  my  kind  Meckels,  in  an 
enthusiasm  of  admiration,  astonishment,  love  and  gratitude  ; 
wrote  to  the  King  from  Berlin,  sent  him  a  Tissot’s  Book 
(marked  on  the  margins  for  Majesty’s  use),  which  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  some  word  to  Catt ;  whereupon  I  ”  —  In  short,  I  got 
home  to  Hanover,  in  a  more  or  less  seraphic  condition,  —  “  with 
indescribable,  unspeakable,”  whatnot,  —  early  in  November; 
and,  as  a  healed  man,  never  more  troubled  with  that  disorder, 
though  still  troubled  with  many  and  many,  endeavored  to  get 
a  little  work  out  of  myself  again.1 

“  Zimmermann  was  tall,  handsome  of  shape ;  his  exterior 
was  distinguished  and  imposing,”  says  Jordens.2  “He  had  a 
firm  and  light  step  ;  stood  gracefully  ;  presented  himself  well. 

1  Zimmermann,  Meine  Unterredungen  (Dialogues)  with  Friedrich  the  Great 
(8vo,  Leipzig,  1788),  pp.  305-326. 

2  Ubi  supra,  p.  643. 
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He  had  a  fine  head ;  his  voice  was  agreeable  ;  and  intellect 
sparkled  in  his  eyes  :  ”  —  had  it  not  been  for  those  dreadful 
hypochondrias,  and  confused  disasters,  a  very  pretty  man.  At 
the  time  of  this  first  visit  to  Friedrich  he  is  43  years  of  age, 
and  Friedrich  is  on  the  borders  of  60.  Zimmermann,  with 
still  more  famous  Dialogues,  will  reappear  on  us  from  Hanover, 
on  a  sad  occasion  !  Meanwhile,  few  weeks  after  him,  here  is 
a  Visit  of  far  more  joyful  kind. 

Sister  Ulrique,  Queen-Dowager  of  Sweden ,  revisits  her 
native  Place  (December,  1771-August,  1772). 

Prince  Henri  was  hardly  home  from  Petersburg  and  the 
Swedish  Visit,  when  poor  Adolf  Friedrich,  King  of  Sweden, 
died.1  A  very  great  and  sad  event  to  his  Queen,  who  had 
loved  her  old  man ;  and  is  now  left  solitary,  eclipsed,  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  greatly  altered  on  the  sudden.  In  regard  to  settle¬ 
ments,  Accession  of  the  new  Prince,  dowager  revenues  and 
the  like,  all  went  right  enough ;  which  was  some  alleviation, 
though  an  inconsiderable,  to  the  sorrowing  Widow.  Her 
two  Princes  were  absent,  touring  over  Europe,  when  their 
Father  died,  and  the  elder  of  them,  Karl  Gustav,  suddenly  saw 
himself  King.  They  were  in  no  breathless  haste  to  return ; 
visited  their  Uncle,  their  Prussian  kindred,  on  the  way,  and 
had  an  interesting  week  at  Potsdam  and  Berlin ; 2  Karl  Gustav 
flying  diligently  about,  still  incognito,  as  “  Graf  von  Gothland,” 
—  a  spirited  young  fellow,  perhaps  too  spirited  ;  —  and  did 
not  reach  home  till  May-day  was  come,  and  the  outburst  of 
the  Swedish  Summer  at  hand. 

Some  think  the  young  King  had  already  something  danger¬ 
ous  and  serious  in  view,  and  wished  his  Mother  out  of  the  way 
for  a  time.  Certain  it  is  she  decided  on  a  visit  to  her  native 
Country  in  December  following :  arrived  accordingly,  Decem¬ 
ber  2d,  1771 ;  and  till  the  middle  of  August  next  was  a  shining 
phenomenon  in  the  Royal  House  and  upper  ranks  of  Berlin 
Society,  and  a  touching  and  interesting  one  to  the  busy  Fried¬ 
rich  himself,  as  may  be  supposed.  She  had  her  own  Apart- 

1  12th  February,  1771.  2  April  22d-29th  :  Rodenbeck,  iii.  45. 

Vol.  6  B.B 
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ments  and  Household  at  Berlin,  in  the  Palace  there,  I  think ; 
but  went  much  visiting  about,  and  receiving  many  visits,  — 
fond  especially  of  literary  people. 

Friedrich’s  notices  of  her  are  frequent  in  his  Letters  of  the 
time,  all  affectionate,  natural  and  reasonable.  Here  are  the 
first  two  I  meet  with :  To  the  Electress  of  Saxony  (three  weeks 
after  Ulrique’s  arrival)  ;  “  A  thousand  excuses,  Madam,  for  not 
answering  sooner !  What  will  plead  for  me  with  a  Princess 
who  so  well  knows  the  duties  of  friendship,  is,  that  I  have 
been  occupied  with  the  reception  of  a  Sister,  who  has  come  to 
seek  consolation  in  the  bosom  of  her  kindred  for  the  loss  of  a 
loved  Husband,  the  remembrance  of  whom  saddens  and  afflicts 
her.”  And  again,  two  months  later:  “  .  .  .  Your  Royal 
Highness  deigns  to  take  so  obliging  an  interest  in  the  visit 
I  have  had  [and  still  have]  from  the  Queen  of  Sweden.  I  be¬ 
held  her  as  if  raised  from  the  dead  to  me ;  for  an  absence  of 
eight-and-twenty  years,  in  the  short  space  of  our  duration,  is 
almost  equivalent  to  death.  She  arrived  among  us,  still  in 
great  affliction  for  the  loss  she  had  had  of  the  King ;  and  I 
tried  to  distract  her  sad  thoughts  by  all  the  dissipations  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  only  by  dint  of  such  that  one  compels  the  mind 
to  shift  away  from  the  fatal  idea  where  grief  has  fixed  it :  this 
is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  but  of  time,  which  in  the  end  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  everything.  I  congratulate  your  Royal  Highness  on 
your  Journey  to  Bavaria  [on  a  somewhat  similar  errand,  we 
may  politely  say]  ;  where  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  bosom 
of  a  Family  that  adores  you  :  ”  after  which,  and  the  sight  of 
old  scenes,  how  pleasant  to  go  on  to  Italy,  as  you  propose ! 1 

Queen  Ulrique  —  a  solid  and  ingenuous  character  (in  child¬ 
hood  a  favorite  of  her  Father’s,  so  rational,  truthful  and  of 
silent  staid  ways)  —  appears  to  have  been  popular  in  the  Ber¬ 
lin  circles ;  pleasant  and  pleased,  during  these  eight  months. 
Formey,  especially  Thiebault,  are  copious  on  this  Visit  of  hers  ; 
and  give  a  number  of  insipid  Anecdotes ;  How  there  was 

1  CEuvres  de  Frederic,  xxiv.  230,235.  “  24th  December,  1771,”  “  February, 
1772.”  See  also,  “  Eptire  a  la  Reine  Douairiere  de  Suede  ”  (Poem  on  the  Troubles 
she  has  had  :  QHuvres  de  Frederic,  xiii.  74,  “  written  in  December,  1770  ”),  and 
Vers  a  la  Reine  de  Suede,”  “  January,  1771  ”  (ib.  79). 
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solemn  Session  of  the  Academy  made  for  her,  a  Paper  of  the 
King’s  to  be  read  there,1  —  reading  beautifully  done  by  me, 
Thiebault  (one  of  my  main  functions,  this  of  reading  the 
King’s  Academy  Papers,  and  my  dates  of  them  always  cor¬ 
rect)  ;  how  Thiebault  was  invited  to  dinner  in  consequence,  and 
again  invited ;  how  Pormey  dined  with  her  Majesty  “twenty-five 
times;”  and  “preached  to  her  in  the  Palace,  August  19th” 
(should  be  August  9th)  :  insipid  wholly,  vapid  and  stupid ; 
descriptive  of  nothing,  except  of  the  vapidities  and  vanities 
of  certain  persons.  Leaving  these,  we  will  take  an  Excerpt, 
probably  our  last,  from  authentic  Biisching,  which  is  at  least 
to  be  depended  on  for  perfect  accuracy,  and  has  a  feature  or 
two  of  portraiture. 

Biisching,  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  is  home  from  Russia ; 
comfortably  established  here  as  Consistorialrath,  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  School-Superintendence;  still  more  with  Geography , 
with  copious  rugged  Literature  of  the  undigested  kind  :  a  man 
well  seen  in  society ;  has  “  six  families  of  rank  which  invite 
him  to  dinner ;  ”  all  the  dining  he  is  equal  to,  with  so  much 
undigested  writing  on  his  hands.  Biisching,  in  his  final  Sec¬ 
tion,  headed  Berlin  Life,  Section  more  incondite  even  than  its 
foregoers,  has  this  passage  :  — 

“  On  the  Qneen-Dowager  of  Sweden,  Louise  Ulrique’s,  com¬ 
ing  to  Berlin,  I  felt  not  a  little  embarrassed.  The  case  was 
this :  Most  part  of  the  Sixth  Volume  of  my  Magazine  [merito¬ 
rious  curious  Book,  sometimes  quoted  by  us  here,  not  yet 
known  in  English  Libraries]  was  printed  ;  and  in  it,  in  the 
printed  part,  were  various  things  that  concerned  the  deceased 
Sovereign,  King  Adolf  Friedrich,  and  his  Spouse  [now  come  to 
visit  us],  —  and  among  these  were  Articles  which  the  then  rul¬ 
ing  party  in  Sweden  could  certainly  not  like.  And  now  I  was 
afraid  these  people  would  come  upon  the  false  notion,  that  it 
was  from  the  Queen-Dowager  I  had  got  the  Articles  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  —  notion  altogether  false,  as  they  had  been  furnished 
me  by  Baron  Korf  [well  known  to  Hordt  and  others  of  us,  at 

1  “  Discours  de  l’  Utility des  Sciences  et  des  Arts  dans  un  Etat  ”  (in  CEuvres  de 
Frederic,  ix.  169et  seq.) :  read  “27tli  January,  1772.”  Formey,  ii.  16,  &c.  &e. 
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Petersburg,  in  the  Czar-Peter  time],  now  Russian  Minister  at 
Copenhagen.  However,  when  Duke  Friedrich  of  Brunswick 
[one  of  the  juniors,  soldiering  here  with  his  Uncle,  as  they 
almost  all  are]  wrote  to  me,  one  day,  That  his  Lady  Aunt  the 
Queen  of  Sweden  invited  me  to  dine  with  her  to-morrow,  and 
that  he,  the  Duke,  would  introduce  me,  —  I  at  once  decided  to 
lay  my  embarrassment  before  the  Queen  herself. 

“  Next  day,  when  I  was  presented  to  her  Majesty,  she  took  me 
by  the  hand,  and  led  me  to  a  window  [as  was  her  custom  with 
guests  whom  she  judged  to  be  worth  questioning  and  talking  to], 
and  so  placed  herself  in  a  corner  there  that  I  came  to  stand 
close  before  her ;  when  she  did  me  the  honor  to  ask  a  great 
many  questions  about  Russia,  the  Imperial  Court  especially, 
and  most  of  all  the  Grand-Duke  [Czar  Paul  that  is  to  be,  — 
a  kind  of  kinsman  he,  his  poor  Father  was  my  late  Husband’s 
Cousin-german,  as  perhaps  you  know].  A  great  deal  of  time 
was  spent  in  this  way ;  so  that  the  Princes  and  Princesses, 
punctual  to  invitation,  had  to  wait  above  half  an  hour  long ; 
and  the  Queen  was  more  than  once  informed  that  dinner  was 
on  the  table  and  getting  cold.  I  could  get  nothing  of  my  own 
mentioned  here  ;  all  I  could  do  was  to  draw  back,  in  a  polite 
way,  so  soon  as  the  Queen  would  permit :  and  afterwards,  at 
table,  to  explain  with  brevity  my  concern  about  what  was 
printed  in  the  Magazine  ;  and  request  the  Queen  to  permit  me 
to  send  it  her  to  read  for  herself.  She  had  it,  accordingly,  that 
same  afternoon. 

“  A  few  days  after,  she  invited  me  again  ;  again  spoke  with 
me  a  long  while  in  the  window  embrasure,  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice  :  confirmed  to  me  all  that  she  had  read,  —  and  in  particu¬ 
lar,  minutely  explained  that  Letter  of  the  King  [one  of  my 
Pieces]  in  which  he  relates  what  passed  between  him  and  Count 
Tessin  [Son’s  Tutor]  in  the  Queen’s  Apartment.  At  table,  she 
very  soon  took  occasion  to  say :  ‘  I  cannot  imagine  to  myself 
how  the  Herr  Consistorialrath  [Busching,  to  wit]  has  come 
upon  that  Letter  of  my  deceased  Lord  the  King  of  Sweden’s  ; 
which  his  Majesty  did  write,  and  which  is  now  printed  in 
your  Magazine.  For  certain,  the  King  showed  it  to  nobody.’ 
Whereupon  Busching :  1  Certainly ;  nor  is  that  to  be  imagined, 
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your  Majesty.  But  the  person  it  was  addressed  to  must 
have  shown  it ;  and  so  a  copy  of  it  has  come  to  my  hands.’ 
Queen  still  expresses  her  wonder  ;  whereupon  again,  Busching, 
with  a  courageous  candor:  ‘Your  Majesty,  most  graciously 
permit  me  to  say,  that  hitherto  all  Swedish  secrets  of  Court 
or  State  have  been  procurable  for  money  and  good  words  !  ’ 
The  Queen,  to  whom  I  sat  directly  opposite,  cast  down  her 
eyes  at  these  words  and  smiled ;  —  and  the  Eeichsrath  Graf 
von  Schwerin  [a  Swedish  Gentleman  of  hers],  who  sat  at  my 
left,  seized  me  by  the  hand,  and  said :  ‘  Alas,  that  is  true  !  ’”  — 
Here  is  a  difficulty  got  over ;  Magazine  Number  can  come  out 
when  it  will.  As  it  did,  “  next  Easter-Fair,”  with  proper  indh 
cations  and  tacit  proofs  that  the  Swedish  part  of  it  lay  printed 
several  months  before  the  Queen’s  arrival  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Busching  dined  with  her  Majesty  several  times, —  “eating 
nothing,”  he  is  careful  to  mention  and  was  careful  to  show  her 
Majesty,  “  except,  very  gradually,  a  small  bit  of  bread  soaked 
in  a  glass  of  wine  !  ”  —  meaning  thereby,  “  Note,  ye  great  ones, 
it  is  not  for  your  dainties  ;  in  fact,  it  is  out  of  loyal  politeness 
mainly !  ”  the  gloomily  humble  man. 

“  One  time,  the  Queen  asked  me,  in  presence  of  various 
Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Royal  House  :  ‘  Do  you  think  it 
advisable  to  enlighten  the  Lower  Classes  by  education  ?  ’  To 
which  I  answered  :  ‘  Considering  only  under  what  heavy  loads 
a  man  of  the  Lower  Classes,  especially  of  the  Peasant  sort, 
has  to  struggle  through  his  life,  one  would  think  it  was  better 
neither  to  increase  his  knowledge  nor  refine  his  sensibility. 
But  when  one  reflects  that  he,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Higher 
Classes,  is  to  last  through  Eternity  ;  and  withal  that  good  in¬ 
struction  may  [or  might,  if  it  be  not  bad ]  increase  his  practical 
intelligence,  and  help  him  to  methods  of  alleviating  himself 
in  this  world,  it  must  be  thought  advisable  to  give  him  useful 
enlightenment.’  The  Queen  accorded  with  this  view  of  the 
matter. 

“  Twice  I  dined  with  her  Majesty  at  her  Sister,  Princess 
Amelia,  the  Abbess  of  Quedlinburg’s  :  —  and  the  second  time 
[must  have  been  Summer,  1772],  Professor  Sulzer,  who  was 
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also  a  guest,  caught  his  death  there.  When  I  entered  the 

reception-room,  Sulzer  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  a 

thorough-draught,  which  they  had  managed  to  have  there,  on 

account  of  the  great  heat ;  and  he  had  just  arrived,  all  in  a 

perspiration,  from  the  Thiergarten :  I  called  him  out  of  the 

draught,  hut  it  was  too  late.”  1  Ach,  mein  lieber  Sulzer,  —  Alas, 

dear  Sulzer ;  seriously  this  time  ! 


Biisching  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  Schools,  about  the 
“  School  Commission  1765,”  the  subjects  taught,  the  methods 
of  teaching  devised  by  Biisching  and  others,  and  the  King’s 
continual  exertions,  under  deficient  funds,  in  this  province  of 
his  affairs.  Biisching  had  unheard-of  difficulty  to  rebuild  the 
old  Gymnasium  at  Berlin  into  a  new.  Tried  everybody  ;  tried 
the  King  thrice  over,  but  nobody  would.  “  One  of  the  persons 
I  applied  to  was  Lieutenant-General  von  Ramin,  Governor  of 
Berlin  [surliest  of  mankind,  of  whose  truculent  incivility  there 
go  many  anecdotes] ;  to  Ramin  I  wrote,  entreating  that  he 
would  take  a  good  opportunity  and  suggest  a  new  Town 
Schoolhouse  to  his  Majesty  :  ‘Excellenz,  it  will  render  you 
immortal  in  the  annals  of  Berlin !  ’  To  which  Ramin  made 
answer  :  ‘  That  is  an  immortality  I  must  renounce  the  hope  of, 
and  leave  to  the  Town-Syndics  and  yourself.  I,  for  my  own 
part,  will  by  no  means  risk  such  a  proposal  to  his  Majesty ; 
which  he  would,  in  all  likelihood,  answer  in  the  negative,  and 
receive  ill  at  anybody’s  hands.’  ” 2  By  subscriptions,  by  be¬ 
quests,  donations  and  the  private  piety  of  individuals,  Biisching 
aiding  and  stirring,  the  thing  was  at  last  got  done.  Here  is 
another  glance  into  School-life  ;  not  from  Biisching  :  — 

June  §th,  1771.  “This  Year  the  Stande  of  the  Ivurmark 
find  they  have  an  overplus  of  100,000  thalers  (£15,000) ; 
which  sum  they  do  themselves  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
the  King  for  his  Majesty’s  uses.”  King  cannot  accept  it  for 
his  own  uses.  “  This  money,”  answers  he  (9th  June),  “comes 
from  the  Province,  wherefore  I  feel  bound  to  lay  it  out  again 
for  advantage  of  the  Province.  Could  not  it  become  a  means 
of  getting  English  husbandry  [turnips  in  particular,  whether 
i  Biisching;  Beitrdge,  vi.  578-582.  2  lb.  vi.  568. 
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short-liorns  or  not,  I  do  not  know]  introduced  among  us  ?  In 
the  Towns  that  follow  Farming  chiefly,  or  in  Villages  belong¬ 
ing  to  unmoneyed  Nobles,  we  will  lend  out  this  £15,000,  at 
4  per  cent,  in  convenient  sums  for  that  object:  hereby  will 
turnip-culture  and  rotation  be  vouchsafed  us  ;  interest  at  4  per 
cent  brings  us  in  £600  annually;  and  this  we  will  lay  out  in 
establishing  new  Schoolmasters  in  the  Kurmark,  and  having 
the  youth  better  educated.”  What  a  pretty  idea;  neat  and 
beautiful,  killing  two  important  birds  with  one  most  small 
stone !  I  have  known  enormous  cannon-balls  and  granite 
blocks,  torrent  after  torrent,  shot  out  under  other  kinds  of 
Finance-gunnery,  that  were  not  only  less  respectable,  but  that 
were  abominable  to  me  in  comparison. 

Unluckily,  no  Nobles  were  found  inclined;  English  Hus¬ 
bandry  [“  Turjiipse  ”  and  the  rest  of  it]  had  to  wait  their  time. 
The  King  again  writes:  “No  Nobles  to  be  found,  say  you? 
Well;  put  the  £15,000  to  interest  in  the  common  way, — - 
that  the  Schoolmasters  at  least  may  have  solacement :  I  will 
add  120  thalers  (£18)  apiece,  that  we  may  have  a  chance  of 
getting  better  Schoolmasters ;  —  send  me  List  of  the  Places 
where  the  worst  are.”  List  was  sent ;  is  still  extant ;  and  on 
the  margin  of  it,  in  Royal  Autograph,  this  remark  :  — 

“  The  Places  are  well  selected.  The  bad  Schoolmasters  are 
mostly  Tailors ;  and  you  must  see  whether  they  cannot  be  got 
removed  to  little  Towns,  and  set  to  tailoring  again,  or  other¬ 
wise  disposed  of,  that  our  Schools  might  the  sooner  rise  into 
good  condition,  which  is  an  interesting  thing.”  “Eager 
always  our  Master  is  to  have  the  Schooling  of  his  People 
improved  and  everywhere  diffused,”  writes,  some  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  excellent  Zedlitz,  officially  “  Minister  of  Public 
Justice,”  but  much  and  meritoriously  concerned  with  School 
matters  as  well.  The  King’s  ideas  were  of  the  best,  and 
Zedlitz  sometimes  had  fine  hopes ;  but  the  want  of  funds  was 
always  great. 

“In  1779,”  says  Preuss,  “there  came  a  sad  blow  to  Zedlitz’s 
hopes ;  Minister  von  Brenkenhof  [deep  in  West-Preussen  canal- 
diggings  and  expenditures]  having  suggested,  That  instead  of 
getting  Pensions,  the  Old  Soldiers  should  be  put  to  keeping 
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School.”  Do  but  fancy  it ;  poor  old  fellows,  little  versed  in 
scholastics  hitherto  !  “  Friedrich,  in  his  pinch,  grasped  at  the 

small  help;  wrote  to  the  War-Department:  ‘Send  me  a  List 
of  Invalids  who  are  fit  [or  at  least  fittest]  to  be  School¬ 
masters.’  And  got  thereupon  a  list  of  74,  and  afterwards  5 
more  [79  Invalids  in  all];  War-Department  adding,  That 
besides  these  scholastic  sort,  there  were  741  serving  as  Biid- 
ner  [Turnpike-keepers,  in  a  sort],  as  Forest- watchers  and  the 
like ;  and  3,443  unversorgt  ”  (shifting  for  themselves,  no  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  them  at  all),  —  such  the  check,  by  cold  arith¬ 
metic  and  inexorable  finance,  upon  the  genial  current  of  the 
soul ! — 

The  Turnips ,  I  believe,  got  gradually  in  ;  and  Brandenburg, 
in  our  day,  is  a  more  and  more  beautifully  farmed  Country. 
Nor  were  the  Schoolmasters  unsuccessful  at  all  points  ;  though 
I  cannot  report  a  complete  educational  triumph  on  those  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  terms.1 

Queen  Ulrique  left,  I  think,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1772 ; 
there  is  sad  farewell  in  Friedrich’s  Letter  next  day  to  Princess 
Sophie  Albertine,  the  Queen’s  Daughter,  subsequently  Abbess 
of  Quedlinburg :  he  is  just  setting  out  on  his  Silesian  Reviews ; 
“  shall,  too  likely,  never  see  your  good  Mamma  again.”  2  Poor 
King ;  Berlin  City  is  sound  asleep,  while  he  rushes  through  it 
on  this  errand,  —  “past  the  Princess  Amelia’s  window,”  in  the 
dead  of  night ;  and  takes  to  humming  tender  strophes  to  her 
too  ;  which  gain  a  new  meaning  by  their  date.3 

Ten  days  afterwards  (19th  August,  1772),  —  Queen  Ulrique 
not  yet  home,  —  her  Son,  the  spirited  King  Gustav  III.,  at 
Stockholm  had  made  what  in  our  day  is  called  a  “stroke  of 
state,”  —  put  a  thorn  in  the  snout  of  his  monster  of  a  Senate, 
namely :  “  Less  of  palaver,  venality  and  insolence,  from  you, 
Sirs ;  we  ‘restore  the  Constitution  of  1680,’  and  are  something 
of  a  King  again !  ”  Done  with  considerable  dexterity  and 

1  Preuss,  iii.  115,  113,  &c. 

2  “Potsdam,  10th  August,  1772  :  ”  CEuvres  de  Frederic,  xxvii.  ii.  93. 

3  “A  ma  Soeur  Amelie,  en  passant,  la  nuit,  sous  sa  fenetre,  pour  aller  en  Silesie 
( Aoiil  1772) : "  (Euvres  de  Frdd&ic,  xiii.  77. 
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spirit ;  not  one  person  killed  or  hurt.  And  surely  it  was  the 
muzzling-up  of  a  great  deal  of  folly  on  their  side,  —  provided 
only  there  came  wisdom  enough  from  Gustav  himself  instead. 
But,  alas,  there  did  not,  there  hardly  could.  His  Uncle  was 
alarmed,  and  not  a  little  angry  for  the  moment:  “You  had 
two  Parties  to  reconcile ;  a  work  of  time,  of  patient  endeavor, 
continual  and  quiet ;  no  good  possible  till  then.  And  instead 
of  that  —  !  ”  Gustav,  a  shining  kind  of  man,  showed  no  want 
of  spirit,  now  or  afterwards  :  but  he  leant  too  much  on  France 
and  broken  reeds ;  —  and,  in  the  end,  got  shot  in  the  back 
by  one  of  those  beautiful  “Nobles”  of  his,  and  came  to  a 
bad  conclusion,  they  and  he.1  Scandinavian  Politics,  thank 
Heaven,  are  none  of  our  business. 

Queen  Ulrique  was  spared  all  these  catastrophes.  She  had 
alarmed  her  Brother  by  a  dangerous  illness,  sudden  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  in  1775;  who  writes  with  great  anxiety  about  it,  to 
Another  still  more  anxious  : 2  of  this  she  got  well  again  ;  but 
it  did  not  last  very  long.  July  16th,  1782,  she  died;  —  and 
the  sad  Friedrich  had  to  say,  Adieu.  Alas,  “  must  the  eldest  of 
us  mourn,  then,  by  the  grave  of  those  younger  !  ” 

Wilhelmina’s  Daughter ,  Elizabeth  Frederike  Sophie ,  Duchess 
of  Wurtemberg,  appears  at  Ferney  (September,  1773). 

Of  our  dear  Wilhelmina’s  high  and  unfortunate  Daughter 
there  should  be  some  Biography ;  and  there  will  surely,  if  a 
man  of  sympathy  and  faculty  pass  that  way ;  but  there  is  not 
hitherto.  Nothing  hitherto  but  a  few  bare  dates ;  bare  and 
sternly  significant,  as  on  a  Tombstone ;  indicating  that  she 
had  a  History,  and  that  it  was  a  tragic  one.  Welcome  to  all 
of  us,  in  this  state  of  matters,  is  the  following  one  clear  emer¬ 
gence  of  her  into  the  light  of  day,  and  in  company  so  inter¬ 
esting  too !  Seven  years  before  her  death  she  had  gone  to 

1  “  16th-29th  March,  1792,”  death  of  Gustav  III.  hy  that  assassination ;  “  13th 
March,  1809,”  his  Son  Gustav  IY.  has  to  go  on  his  travels;  “Karl  XIII.,”  a 
childless  Uncle,  succeeds  for  a  few  years ;  after  whom  &c. 

2  See  “  Correspondence  with  Gustav  III.”  (in  (Euvres  de  Frederic,  xxvii. 
ii.  84,  &c.). 
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Lausanne  (July,  1773)  to  consult  Tissot,  a  renowned  Physician 
of  those  days.  From  Lausanne,  after  two  months,  she  visited 
Voltaire  at  Ferney.  Read  this  Letter  of  Voltaire’s :  — 

To  Elizabeth  Frederike  Sophie,  Duchess  of  Wiirtemberg 
(at  Lausanne). 

“  Ferney,  10th  July,  1773. 

“  Madam,  —  I  am  informed  that  your  most  Serene  Highness 
has  deigned  to  remember  that  I  was  in  the  world.  It  is  very 
sad  to  be  there,  without  paying  you  my  court.  I  never  felt 
so  cruelly  the  sad  state  to  which  old  age  and  maladies  have 
reduced  me. 

“  I  never  saw  you  except  as  a  child  [17 43,  her  age  then  10]  : 
but  you  were  certainly  the  beautifulest  child  in  Europe.  May 
you  be  the  happiest  Princess  [alas  !  ],  as  you  deserve  to  be ! 
I  was  attached  to  Madam  the  Margravine  [your  dear  Mother] 
with  equal  devotedness  and  respect ;  and  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  pretty  deep  in  her  confidence,  for  some  time  before  this 
world,  which  was  not  worthy  of  her,  had  lost  that  adorable 
Princess.  You  resemble  her ;  —  but  don’t  resemble  her  in 
feebleness  of  health  !  You  are  in  the  flower  of  your  age  [com¬ 
ing  forty,  I  should  fear] :  let  such  bright  flower  lose  nothing 
of  its  splendor ;  may  your  happiness  be  able  to  equal  [puisse 
egaler ]  your  beauty;  may  all  your  days  be  serene,  and  the 
sweets  of  friendship  add  a  new  charm  to  them  !  These  are  my 
wishes  ;  they  are  as  lively  as  my  regrets  at  not  being  at  your 
feet.  What  a  consolation  it  would  be  for  me  to  speak  of  your 
loving  Mother,  and  of  all  your  august  relatives !  Why  must 
Destiny  send  you  to  Lausanne  [consulting  Dr.  Tissot  there], 
and  hinder  me  from  flying  thither! — Let  your  most  Serene 
Highness  deign  to  accept  the  profound  respect  of  the  old  mori¬ 
bund  Philosopher  of  Ferney.  —  V.”  1 

The  Answer  of  the  Princess,  or  farther  Correspondence 
on  the  matter,  is  not  given ;  evident  only  that  by  and  by,  as 
Voltaire  himself  will  inform  us,  she  did  appear  at  Ferney  ;  — 
and  a  certain  Swedish  tourist,  one  Bjornstahl,  who  met  her 

1  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  xcii.  331. 
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there,  enables  us  even  to  give  the  date.  He  reports  this 
anecdote :  —  ' 

“At  supper,  on  the  evening  of  7th  September,  1773,  the 
Princess  sat  nest  to  Voltaire,  who  always  addressed  her  ‘Votre 
Ifosso.  A.t  last  the  Duchess  said  to  him,  ‘  Tu  es  TYtort  papa^ 
je  suis  ta  ftlle,  et  je  veux  etre  appelee  ta  fille .’  Voltaire  took 
a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  asked  for  a  card,  and  wrote  upon 
it:  — 

‘Ah,  le  beau  titre  que  voila! 

Vous  me  donnez  la  premiere  des  places  ; 

Quelle  famille  j’aurais  la  ! 

Je  serais  le  pere  des  Graces.’ 1 

He  gave  the  card  to  the  Princess,  who  embraced  and  kissed 
him  for  it.”  a 


Voltaire  to  Friedrich  (a  fortnight  after). 

“Ferney,  22d  September,  1773. 

“  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  felt,  in  these  late  days,  in  spite  of 
all  my  past  caprices,  how  much  I  am  attached  to  your  Majesty 
and  to  your  House.  Madam  the  Duchess  of  Wiirtemberg  hav¬ 
ing  had,  like  so  many  others,  the  weakness  to  believe  that 
health  is  to  be  found  at  Lausanne,  and  that  Dr.  Tissot  gives  it 
if  one  pay  him,  has,  as  you  know,  made  the  journey  to  Lam 
sanne  ;  and  I,  who  am  more  veritably  ill  than  she,  and  than 
all  the  Princesses  who  have  taken  Tissot  for  an  iEsculapius- 
had  not  the  strength  to  leave  my  home.  Madam  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  apprised  of  all  the  feelings  that  still  live  in  me  for  the 
memory  of  Madam  the  Margravine  of  Baireuth  her  Mother, 
has  deigned  to  visit  my  hermitage,  and  pass  two  days  with  us. 
I  should  have  recognized  her,  even  without  warning;  she  has 
the  turn  of  her  Mother’s  face  with  your  eyes. 

“You  Hero-people  who  govern  the  world  don’t  allow  your¬ 
selves  to  be  subdued  by  feelings ;  you  have  them  all  the  same 
as  we,  but  you  maintain  your  decorum.  We  other  petty  mor¬ 
tals  yield  to  all  our  impressions  :  I  set  myself  to  cry,  in  speak¬ 
ing  to  her  of  you  and  of  Madam  the  Princess  her  Mother  ;  and 

1  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  xviii.  342. 

8  Vehse,  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Hofe  (Hamburg,  1853),  xxv.  252,  238. 
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she  too,  though  she  is  Niece  of  the  first  Captain  in  Europe, 

could  not  restrain  her  tears.  It  appears  to  me,  that  she 

has  the  talent  (esprit)  and  the  graces  of  your  House ;  and 

that  especially  she  is  more  attached  to  you  than  to  her 

Husband  [I  should  think  so  !].  She  returns,  I  believe,  to 

Baireuth,  — 

—  [No  Mother,  no  Father  there  now:  foolish  Uncle  of  Ans- 
pach  died  long  ago,  “3d  August,  1757;”  Aunt  Dowager  of 
Anspach  gone  to  Erlangen,  I  hope,  to  Eeuchtwang,  Schwabach 
or  Schwaningen,  or  some  Widow’s-Mansion  “  Wittwensitz  ”  of 
her  own ; 1  reigning  Son,  with  his  French- Actress  equipments, 
being  of  questionable  figure],  — 

—  “  returns,  I  believe,  to  Baireuth  ;  where 
she  will  find  another  Princess  of  a  different  sort ;  I  mean 
Mademoiselle  Clairon,  who  cultivates  Natural  History,  and  is 
Lady  Philosopher  to  Monseigneur  the  Margraf,”  —  high-rouged 
Tragedy-Queen,  rather  tyrannous  upon  him,  they  say  ;  a  young 
man  destined  to  adorn  Hammersmith  by  and  by,  and  not  go  a 
good  road. 

.  .  .  “  I  renounce  my  beautiful  hopes  of  seeing  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  driven  out  of  Europe,  and  Athens  become  again  the  Seat 
of  the  Muses.  Neither  you  nor  the  Kaiser  are” — are  in¬ 
clined  in  the  Crusading  way  at  all.  .  .  .  “  The  old  sick  man 
of  Ferney  is  always  at  the  feet  of  your  Majesty;  he  feels 
very  sorry  that  he  cannot  talk  of  you  farther  with  Madam 
the  Duchess  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  adores  you.  —  Le  Vieux 
Malade 2 

To  which  Friedrich  makes  answer :  “  If  it  is  forevermore 
forbidden  me  to  see  you  again,  I  am  not  the  less  glad  that  the 
Duchess  of  Wiirtemberg  has  seen  you.  I  should  certainly 
have  mixed  my  tears  with  yours,  had  I  been  present  at  that 
touching  scene  !  Be  it  weakness,  be  it  excess  of  regard,  I  have 
built  for  her  lost  Mother,  what  Cicero  projected  for  his  Tullia, 
a  Temple  of  Friendship  :  her  Statue  occupies  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  on  each  pillar  stands  a  mask  (mascaron)  containing 

1  Lived,  finally  at  Schwaningen,  in  sight  of  such  vicissitudes  and  follies 
round  her,  till  “  4tli  February,  1784  ”  (Rodenbeck,  iii.  304). 

*  (Euvres  ile  Voltaire,  xcii.  390. 
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Carlyle,  Vol.  Six,  p.  20. 
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the  Bust  of  some  Hero  in  Friendship :  I  send  you  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  it.”  1  Which  again  sets  Voltaire  weeping,  and  will  the 
Duchess  when  she  sees  it.2 

We  said  there  hitherto  was  nearly  nothing  anywhere  dis¬ 
coverable  as  History  of  this  high  Lady  but  the  dates  only  ; 
these  we  now  give.  She  was  “  born  30th  August,  1732,”  — 
her  Mother’s  and  Father’s  one  Child  ;  —  four  years  older  than 
her  Anspach  Cousin,  who  inherited  Baireuth  too,  and  finished 
off  that  genealogy.  '  She  was  “  wedded  26th  September,  1748  ;  ” 
her  age  then  about  16  ;  her  gloomy  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  age 
20,  all  sunshine  and  goodness  to  her  then :  she  was  “  divorced 
in  1757  :  ”  “  died  6th  April,  1780,”  —  Tradition  says,  “  in  great 
poverty  [great  for  her  rank,  I  suppose,  proud  as  she  might  be, 
and  above  complaining],  —  at  Neustadt-on-tlie-Aisch  ”  (in  the 
Niirnberg  region),  whither  she  had  retired,  I  know  not  how 
long  after  her  Papa’s  death  and  Cousin’s  accession.  She  is 
bound  for  her  Cousin’s  Court,  we  observe,  just  now ;  and,  con¬ 
sidering  her  Cousin’s  ways  and  her  own  turn  of  mind,  it  is 
easy  to  fancy  she  had  not  a  pleasant  time  there. 

Tradition  tells  us,  credibly  enough,  “  She  was  very  like  her 
Mother :  beautiful,  much  the  lady  ( von  feinem  Ton),  and  of  ener¬ 
getic  character ;  ”  and  adds,  probably  on  slight  foundation,  “  but 
very  cold  and  proud  towards  the  people.”  3  Many  Books  will 
inform  you  how,  “  On  first  entering  Stuttgard,  when  the  reign¬ 
ing  Duke  and  she  were  met  by  a  party  of  congratulatory  peas¬ 
ant  women  dressed  in  their  national  costume,  she  said  to  her 
Duke,”  being  then  only  sixteen,  poor  young  soul,  and  on  her 
marriage- journey,  “  ‘  Was  will  das  Geschmeiss  (Why  does  that 
rabble  bore  us)  !  ’  ”  This  is  probably  the  main  foundation. 
That  “  her  Ladies,  on  approaching  her,  had  always  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  her  gown,”  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  being  then 
the  rule  to  people  of  her  rank.  Beautiful  Unfortunate,  adieu ; 
—  and  be  Voltaire  thanked,  too  !  — 

1  “Potsdam,  24th  October,  1773  :  ”  (Euvresde  Frederic,  xxiii.  259 ;  —  “Tem¬ 
ple”  was  built  in  1768  (lb.  p.  259  n.). 

2  Voltaire’s  next  Letter:  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  xcii.  434. 

a  Vehse,  xxv.  251. 
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It  is  long  since  we  have  seen  Voltaire  before: — a  pros¬ 
perous  Lord  at  Ferney  these  dozen  years  (“the  only  man  in 
France  that  lives  like  a  grand  Seigneur”  says  Cardinal  Bernis 
to  him  once  *) ;  doing  great  things  for  the  Pays  de  Gex  and  for 
France,  and  for  Europe ;  delivering  the  Calases,  the  Sirvens 
and  the  Oppressed  of  various  kinds ;  especially  ardent  upon 
the  Infame,  as  the  real  business  Heaven  has  assigned  him  in 
his  Day,  the  sunset  of  which,  and  Night  wherein  no  man  can 
work,  he  feels  to  be  hastening  on.  “Couldn’t  we,  the  few 
Faithful,  go  to  Cleve  in  a  body  ?  ”  thinks  he  at  one  time  :  “  To 
Cleve ;  and  there,  as  from  a  safe  place,  under  the  Philosopher 
King,  shoot  out  our  fiery  artilleries  with  effect  ?  ”  The  Phi¬ 
losopher  King  is  perfectly  willing,  “  provided  you  don’t  involve 
me  in  Wars  with  my  neighbors.”  Willing  enough  he  ;  but 
they  the  Faithful  —  alas,  the  Patriarch  finds  that  they  have 
none  of  his  own  heroic  ardor,  and  that  the  thing  cannot  be  done. 
Upon  which,  “struck  with  sorrow,’1  say  his  Biographers,  “he 
writes  nothing  to  Friedrich  for  two  years.”  2 

The  truth  is,  he  is  growing  very  old ;  and  though  a  piercing 
radiance,  as  of  stars,  bursts  occasionally  from  the  central  part 
of  him,  the  outworks  are  getting  decayed  and  dim  ;  obstruction 
more  and  more  accumulating,  and  the  immeasurable  Night 
drawing  nigh.  Well  does  Voltaire  himself,  at  all  moments, 
know  this ;  and  his  bearing  under  it,  one  must  say,  is  rather 
beautiful.  There  is  a  tenderness,  a  sadness,  in  these  his  later 
Letters  to  Friedrich ;  instead  of  emphasis  or  strength,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  shrill  melody,  as  of  a  woman,  as  of  a  child;  he  grieves 
unappeasably  to  have  lost  Friedrich ;  never  will  forgive  Mau- 
pertuis  :  —  poor  old  man!  Friedrich  answers  in  a  much  live¬ 
lier,  more  robust  tone  :  friendly,  encouraging,  communicative 
on  small  matters  ;  —  full  of  praises,  —  in  fact,  sincerely  glad 
to  have  such  a  transcendent  genius  still  alive  with  him  in  this 
world.  Praises  to  the  most  liberal  pitch  everything  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s,  —  except  only  the  Article  on  War,  which  occasionally  (as 
below)  he  quizzes  a  little,  to  the  Patriarch  or  his  Disciple. 

1  Their  Correspondence,  really  pretty  of  its  kind,  used  to  circulate  as  a 
separate  Volume  in  the  years  then  subsequent. 

2  “Nov.  1769,”  recommences  (CEuvret  de  Frederic,  xxiii.  140,  139). 
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As  we  have  room  for  nothing  of  all  this,  and  perhaps  shall 
not  see  Voltaire  again,  —  there  are  Two  actual  Interviews  with 
him,  which,  being  withal  by  Englishmen,  though  otherwise  not 
good  for  much,  we  intend  for  readers  here.  In  these  last 
twenty  years  D’Alembert  is  Friedrich’s  chief  Correspondent. 
Of  D’Alembert  to  the  King,  it  may  be  or  may  not,  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  rise  for  a  specimen ;  meanwhile  here  is  a  short 
Letter  of  the  King’s  to  D’Alembert,  through  which  there  pass 
so  many  threads  of  contemporaneous  flying  events  (swift  shut¬ 
tles  on  the  loud-sounding  Loom  of  Time),  that  we  are  tempted 
to  give  this,  before  the  two  Interviews  in  question. 

Date  of  the  Letter  is  two  months  after  that  apparition  of  the 
Duchess  of  Wiirtemberg  at  Ferney.  Of  “Crillon,”  an  ingen¬ 
ious  enough  young  Soldier,  rushing  ardently  about  the  world 
in  his  holiday  time,  we  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  he  is 
Son  of  that  Eossbach  Crillon,  who  always  fancies  to  himself 
that  once  he  perhaps  spared  Friedrich’s  life  (by  a  glass  of  wine 
judiciously  given)  long  since,  while  the  Bridge  of  Weissenfels 
was  on  fire,  and  Eossbach  close  ahead.1  Colonel  “Guibert”  is 
another  Soldier,  still  young,  but  of  much  superior  type ;  greatly 
an  admirer  of  Friedrich,  and  subsequently  a  Writer  upon 
him.2 * * 

In  regard  to  the  “  Landgravine  of  Darmstadt,”  notice  these 
points.  First,  that  her  eldest  Daughter  is  Wife,  second  Wife, 
to  the  dissolute  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia ;  and  then,  that  she 
has  Three  other  Daughters,  —  one  of  whom  has  just  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  an  important  way ;  wedded  to  the  Czarowitsh  Paul 
of  Eussia,  namely.  By  Friedrich’s  means  and  management, 
as  Friedrich  informs  us.8  The  Czarina,  he  says,  had  sent  out 
a  confidential  Gentleman,  one  Asseburg,  who  was  Prussian  by 
birth,  to  seek  a  fit  Wife  for  her  Son  :  Friedrich,  hearing  of  this, 
suggested  to  Asseburg,  “The  Landgravine  of  Darmstadt,  the 
most  distinguished  and  accomplished  of  German  Princesses, 

1  Suprk,  x.  6. 

2  Of  Guibert’s  visit  to  Friedrich  (June,  1773),  see  Preuss,  iv.  214;  Roden- 

beck,  iii.  80. 

8  Oeuvres  de  Freddric,  ( Memoires  de  1763  jusqu’a  1775),  vi.  57. 
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lias  three  marriageable  Daughters ;  her  eldest,  married  to  our 
Crown-Prince,  will  be  Queen  of  Prussia  in  time  coming ;  — 
suppose  now,  one  of  the  others  were  to  be  Czarina  of  Russia 
withal  ?  Think,  might  it  not  be  useful  both  to  your  native 
Country  and  to  your  adopted  ?  ”  Asseburg  took  the  hint ; 
reported  at  Petersburg,  That  of  all  marriageable  Princesses  in 
Germany,  the  Three  of  Darmstadt,  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
would,  in  his  humble  opinion,  be  the  eligiblest.  “  Could  not 
we  persuade  you  to  come  to  Petersburg,  Madam  Landgra¬ 
vine  ?  ”  wrote  the  Czarina  thereupon :  “  Do  us  the  honor  of 
a  visit,  your  three  Princesses  and  you !  ”  The  Landgravine 
and  Daughters,  with  decent  celerity,  got  under  way ; 1  Czaro- 
witsh  Paul  took  interesting  survey,  on  their  arrival ;  and  about 
two  months  ago  wedded  the  middle  one  of  the  three :  —  and 
here  is  the  victorious  Landgravine  bringing  home  the  other 
two.  Czarowitsh’s  fair  one  did  not  live  long,  nor  behave  well : 
died  of  her  first  child;  and  Czarowitsh,  in  1776,  had  to  apply 
to  us  again  for  a  Wife,  whom  this  time  we  fitted  better.  Hap¬ 
pily,  the  poor  victorious  Landgravine  was  gone  before  anything 
of  this  ;  she  died  suddenly  five  months  hence  ; 2  nothing  doubt¬ 
ing  of  her  Russian  Adventure.  She  was  an  admired  Princess 
of  her  time,  die  grosse  Landgrafin,  as  Goethe  somewhere  calls 
her ;  much  in  Friedrich’s  esteem,  — femina  sexu,  ingenio  vir,  as 
the  Monument  he  raised  to  her  at  Darmstadt  still  bears.8 

Friedrich  to  D' Alembert. 

“Potsdam,  16th  December,  1773. 

“  M.  de  Crillon  delivered  me  your  Crillonade  [lengthy  Letter 
of  introduction]  ;  which  has  completed  me  in  the  History  of  all 
the  Crillons  of  the  County  of  Avignon.  He  does  n’t  stop  here  ; 
he  is  soon  to  be  off  for  Russia ;  so  that  I  will  take  him  on  your 
word,  and  believe  him  the  wisest  of  all  the  Crillons :  assuring 
myself  that  you  have  measured  and  computed  all  his  curves, 
and  angles  of  incidence.  He  will  find  Diderot  and  Grimm  in 

1  Passed  through  Berlin  16th-19th  May,  1773  :  Rodenbeck,  iii.  78. 

2  30th  March,  1774. 

8  (Euvres  de  Frederic,  xx.  183  n.  His  Correspondence  with  her  is  lb.  xxvii. 
ii.  135-153 ;  and  goes  from  1757  to  1774. 
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Russia  [famous  visit  of  Diderot],  all  occupied  with  ti*  Czar¬ 
ina’s  beautiful  reception  of  them,  and  with  the  many  things 
worthy  of  admiration  which  they  have  seen  there.  Some  say 
Grimm  will  possibly  fix  himself  in  that  Country  [chose  better], 
—  which  will  be  the  asylum  at  once  of  your  fanatic  Ghaumeixes 
and  of  the  Encyclopedistes,  whom  he  used  to  denounce.  [This 
poor  Chaumeix  did,  after  such  feats,  “  die  peaceably  at  Moscow, 
as  a  Schoolmaster.”] 

“M.  de  Guibert  has  gone  by  Ferney;  where  it  is  said  Vol¬ 
taire  has  converted  him,  that  is,  has  made  him  renounce  the 
errors  of  ambition,  abjure  the  frightful  trade  of  hired  man- 
slayer,  with  intent  to  become  either  Capuchin  or  Philosophe ; 
so  that  I  suppose  by  this  time  he  will  have  published  a 
‘  Declaration  ’  like  Gresset,  informing  the  public  That,  having 
had  the  misfortune  to  write  a  Work  on  Tactics,  he  repented  it 
from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  and  hereby  assured  mankind  that 
never  more  in  his  life  would  he  give  rules  for  butcheries, 
assassinations,  feints,  stratagems  or  the  like  abominations. 
As  to  me,  my  conversion  not  being  yet  in  an  advanced  stage, 
I  pray  you  to  give  me  details  about  Guibert’s,  to  soften  my 
heart  and  penetrate  my  bowels. 

“We  have  the  Landgravine  of  Darmstadt  here: 1  no  end  to 
the  Landgravine’s  praises  of  a  magnificent  Czarina,  and  of  all 
the  beautiful  and  grand  things  she  has  founded  in  that  Coun¬ 
try.  As  to  us,  who  live  like  mice  in  their  holes,  news  come 
to  us  only  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  sense  of  hearing  is 
nothing  like  that  of  sight.  I  cherish  my  wishes,  in  the  mean 
while,  for  the  sage  Anaxagoras  [my  D’Alembert  himself]  ;  and 
I  say  to  Urania,  ‘  It  is  for  thee  to  sustain  thy  foremost  Apostle, 
to  maintain  one  light,  without  which  a  great  Kingdom  [France] 
would  sink  into  darkness ;  ’  and  I  say  to  the  Supreme  Demiur- 
gus :  ( Have  always  the  good  D’Alembert  in  thy  holy  and 
worthy  keeping.’  —  F.”  2 

The  Boston  Tea  (same  day).  Curious  to  remark,  while 
Friedrich  is  writing  this  Letter,  “  Thursday ,  December  16th, 
1773,”  what  a  commotion  is  going  on,  far  over  seas,  at  Boston, 

i  Rbdenbeek,  iii.  89,  90.  2  (Euvres  de  Frederic,  xxiv.  614. 
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New  England,  —  in  the'“  Old  South  Meeting-house  ”  there ;  in 
regard  to  three  English  Tea  Ships  that  are  lying  embargoed 
in  Griffin’s  Wharf  for  above  a  fortnight  past.  The  case  is 
well  known,  and  still  memorable  to  mankind.  British  Parlia¬ 
ment,  after  nine  years  of  the  saddest  haggling  and  baffling  to 
and  fro,  under  Constitutional  stress  of  weather,  and  such  east- 
winds  and  west-winds  of  Parliamentary  eloquence  as  seldom 
were,  has  made  up  its  mind,  That  America  shall  pay  duty  on 
these  Teas  before  infusing  them :  and  America,  Boston  more 
especially,  is  tacitly  determined  that  it  will  not ;  and  that,  to 
avoid  mistakes,  these  Teas  shall  never  be  landed  at  all.  Such 
is  Boston’s  private  intention,  more  or  less  fixed ;  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Philadelphias,  Charlestons,  New  Yorks,  who 
are  watching  Boston,  and  will  follow  suit  of  it. 

“Sunday,  November  26th,  —  that  is,  nineteen  days  ago, — 
the  first  of  these  Tea  Ships,  the  Dartmouth,  Captain  Hall, 
moored  itself  in  Griffin’s  Wharf :  Owner  and  Consignee  is  a 
broad-brimmed  Boston  gentleman  called  Botch,  more  attentive 
to  profits  of  trade  than  to  the  groans  of  Boston :  —  but  already 
on  that  Sunday,  much  more  on  the  Monday  following,  there 
had  a  meeting  of  Citizens  run  together,  —  (on  Monday,  Eaneuil 
Hall  won’t  hold  them,  and  they  adjourn  to  the  Old  South  Meet¬ 
ing-house),  —  who  make  it  apparent  to  Botch  that  it  will  much 
behoove  him,  for  the  sake  both  of  tea  and  skin,  not  to  ‘  enter  ’ 
(or  officially  announce)  this  Ship  Dartmouth  at  the  Custom¬ 
house  in  any  wise ;  but  to  pledge  his  broad-brimmed  word, 
equivalent  to  his  oath,  that  she  shall  lie  dormant  there  in 
Griffin’s  Wharf,  till  we  see.  Which,  accordingly,  she  has  been 
doing  ever  since ;  she  and  two  others  that  arrived  some  days 
later :  dormant  all  three  of  them,  side  by  side,  three  crews 
totally  idle ;  a  1  Committee  of  Ten  ’  supervising  Botch’s  pro¬ 
cedures  ;  and  the  Boston  world  much  expectant.  Thursday, 
December  16th  :  this  is  the  20th  day  since  Botch’s  Dartmouth 
arrived  here ;  if  not  ‘  entered  ’  at  Custom-house  in  the  course 
of  this  day,  Custom-house  cannot  give  her  a  ‘  clearance  ’  either 
(a  leave  to  depart),  —  she  becomes  a  smuggler,  an  outlaw,  and 
her  fate  is  mysterious  to  Botch  and  us. 

“  This  Thursday  accordingly,  by  10  in  the  morning,  in  the 
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Old  Soutli  Meeting-house,  Boston  is  assembled,  and  country- 
people  to  the  number  of  2,000  ;  —  and  Botch  never  was  in  such 
a  company  of  human  Friends  before.  They  are  not  uncivil  to 
him  (cautious  people,  heedful  of  the  verge  of  the  Law) ;  but 
they  are  peremptory,  to  the  extent  of  —  Botch  may  shudder 
to  think  what.  ‘  I  went  to  the  Custom-house  yesterday/  said 
Botch,  ‘your  Committee  of  Ten  can  bear  me  witness;  and 
demanded  clearance  and  leave  to  depart ;  but  they  would  not ; 
were  forbidden,  they  said !  ’  ‘  Go,  then,  sir ;  get  you  to  the 

Governor  himself ;  a  clearance,  and  ont  of  harbor  this  day : 
had  n’t  you  better  ?  ’  Botch  is  well  aware  that  he  had ;  has¬ 
tens  off  to  the  Governor  (who  has  vanished  to  his  Country- 
house,  on  purpose)  ;  Old  South  Meeting-house  adjourning  till 
3  p.m.,  for  Botch’s  return  with  clearance. 

“  At  3  no  Botch,  nor  at  4,  nor  at  5 ;  miscellaneous  plangent 
intermittent  speech  instead,  mostly  plangent,  in  tone  sorrow¬ 
ful  rather  than  indignant :  —  at  a  quarter  to  6,  here  at  length 
is  Botch ;  sun  is  long  since  set,  —  has  Botch  a  clearance  or 
not  ?  Botch  reports  at  large,  willing  to  be  questioned  and 
cross-questioned  :  ‘  Governor  absolutely  would  not !  My  Chris¬ 
tian  friends,  what  could  I  or  can  I  do  ?  ’  There  are  by  this 
time  about  7,000  people  in  Old  South  Meeting-house,  very  few 
tallow-lights  in  comparison,  —  almost  no  lights  for  the  mind 
either,  —  and  it  is  difficult  to  answer.  Botch’s  report  done, 
the  Chairman  [one  Adams,  “  American  Cato,”  subsequently  so 
called]  dissolves  the  sorrowful  7,000,  with  these  words  :  ‘  This 
Meeting  declares  that  it  can  do  nothing  more  to  save  the 
Country.’  Will  merely  go  home,  then,  and  weep.  Hark,  how¬ 
ever  :  almost  on  the  instant,  in  front  of  Old  South  Meeting¬ 
house,  ‘a  terrific  War-whoop ;  and  about  fifty  Mohawk  Indians,’ 
—  with  whom  Adams  seems  to  be  acquainted ;  and  speaks 
without  Interpreter  :  Aha  ?  — 

“And,  sure  enough,  before  the  stroke  of  7,  these  fifty 
painted  Mohawks  are  forward,  without  noise,  to  Griffin’s 
Wharf ;  have  put  sentries  all  round  there  ;  and,  in  a  great 
silence  of  the  neighborhood,  are  busy,  in  three  gangs,  upon 
the  dormant  Tea  Ships  ;  opening  their  chests,  and  punctually 
shaking  them  out  into  the  sea.  ‘Listening  from  the  distance, 
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you  could  hear  distinctly  the  ripping  open  of  the  chests,  and  no 
other  sound.’  About  10  p.m.  all  was  finished ;  342  chests  of 
tea  flung  out  to  infuse  in  the  Atlantic ;  the  fifty  Mohawks 
gone  like  a  dream;  and  Boston  sleeping  more  silently  even 
than  usual.” 1 

“  Seven  in  the  evening :  ”  this,  I  calculate,  allowing  for  the 
Earth’s  rotation,  will  be  about  the  time  when  Friedrich,  well 
tired  with  the  day’s  business,  is  getting  to  bed ;  by  10  on  the 
Boston  clocks,  when  the  process  finishes  there,  Friedrich  will 
have  had  the  best  of  his  sleep  over.  Here  is  Montcalm’s 
Prophecy  coming  to  fulfilment ;  —  and  a  curious  intersection 
of  a  flying  Event  through  one’s  poor  Letter  to  D’ Alembert. 
We  will  now  give  the  two  English  Interviews  with  Voltaire  ; 
one  of  which  is  of  three  years  past,  another  of  three  years 
ahead. 

No.  1.  Dr  Burney  has  Sight  of  Voltaire  (July,  1770). 

In  the  years  1770-1771,  Burney,  then  a  famous  Doctor  of 
Music ,  made  his  Tour  through  France  and  Italy,  on  Musical 
errands  and  researches ; 2  with  these  we  have  no  concern,  but 
only  with  one  most  small  exceptional  offshoot  or  episode  which 
grew  out  of  these.  Enough  for  us  to  know  that  Burney,  a 
comfortable,  well-disposed,  rather  dull  though  vivacious  Doc¬ 
tor,  age  near  45,  had  left  London  for  Paris  “  in  June,  1770 ;  ” 
that  he  was  on  to  Geneva,  intending  for  Turin,  “early  in 
July ;  ”  and  that  his  “M.  Fritz,”  mentioned  below,  is  a  veteran 
Brother  in  Music,  settled  at  Geneva  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
who  has  been  helpful  and  agreeable  to  Burney  while  here. 
Our  Excerpt  therefore  dates  itself,  “  one  of  the  early  days  of 
July,  1770,”  —  Burney  hovering  between  two  plans  (as  we 
shall  dimly  perceive),  and  not  exactly  executing  either :  — 

1  “  Summary  of  the  Advices  from  America”  (in  Gentleman’ s  Magazine  for 
1774,  pp.  26,  27);  Bancroft,  iii.  536  et  seq. 

2  Charles  Burney’s  Present  State  of  Music  in  France  and  Italy,  being  the 
Journal  of  a  Tour  through  those  Countries  to  collect  Materials  for  a  General  His¬ 
tory  of  Music  (London,  1773).  The  History  of  Music  followed  duly,  in  Four 
4tos  (London,  1776-1789). 
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.  .  .  .  “  My  going  to  M.  Fritz  broke  [was  about  breaking,  but 
did  not  quite]  into  a  plan  which  I  had  formed  of  visiting 
M.  de  Voltaire,  at  the  same  hour,  along  with  some  other 
strangers,  who  were  then  going  to  Ferney.  But,  to  say  the 
truth,  besides  the  visit  to  M.  Fritz  being  more  my  business,  I 
did  not  much  like  going  with  these  people,  who  had  only  a 
Geneva  Bookseller  to  introduce  them ;  and  I  had  heard  that 
some  English  had  lately  met  with  a  rebuff  from  M.  de  Vol¬ 
taire,  by  going  without  any  letter  of  recommendation,  or  any¬ 
thing  to  recommend  themselves.  He  asked  them  What  they 
wanted  ?  Upon  their  replying  That  they  wished  only  to  see 
so  extraordinary  a  man,  he  said:  ‘ W ell,  gentlemen,  you  now 
see  me :  did  you  take  me  for  a  wild  beast  or  monster,  that  was 
fit  only  to  be  stared  at  as  a  show  ?  ’  This  story  very  much 
frightened  me ;  for,  not  having,  when  I  left  London,  or  even 
Paris,  any  intention  of  going  to  Geneva,  I  was  quite  unpro¬ 
vided  with  a  recommendation.  However,  I  was  determined 
to  see  the  place  of  his  residence,  which  I  took  to  be  [still  Les 
Delices], 

Cette  maison  d’Aristippe,  ces  jardins  d’ Epicure, 

to  which  he  retired  in  1755 ;  but  was  mistaken  [not  The 
Delices  now  at  all,  but  Ferney,  for  nine  or  ten  years 
back]. 

“  I  drove  to  Ferney  alone,  after  I  had  left  M.  Fritz.  This 
House  is  three  or  four  miles  from  Geneva,  but  near  the  Lake. 
I  approached  it  with  reverence,  and  a  curiosity  of  the  most 
minute  kind.  I  inquired  when  I  first  trod  on  his  domain ;  I 
had  an  intelligent  and  talkative  postilion,  who  answered  all 
my  questions  very  satisfactorily.  M.  de  Voltaire’s  estate  is 
very  large  here,  and  he  is  building  pretty  farm-houses  upon  it. 
He  has  erected  on  the  Geneva  side  a  quadrangular  Justice,  or 
Gallows,  to  show  that  he  is  the  Seigneur.  One  of  his  farms, 
or  rather  manufacturing  houses,  —  for  he  is  establishing  a 
manufacture  upon  his  estate,  —  was  so  handsome  that  I 
thought  it  was  his  chateau. 

“We  drove  to  Ferney,  through  a  charming  country,  covered 
with  corn  and  vines,  in  view  of  the  Lake,  and  Mountains  of 
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Gex,  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  On  tlie  left  Rand,  approaching 
the  House,  is  a  neat  Chapel  with  this  inscription  :  — 

‘  DEO  EREXIT  VOLTAIRE  MDCCLXI.’ 

I  sent  to  inquire,  Whether  a  stranger  might  be  allowed  to  see 
the  House  and  Gardens  ;  and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
A  servant  soon  came,  and  conducted  me  into  the  cabinet  or 
closet  where  his  Master  had  just  been  writing :  this  is  never 
shown  when  he  is  at  home  ;  but  having  walked  out,  I  was 
allowed  that  privilege.  From  thence  I  passed  to  the  Library, 
which  is  not  a  very  large  one,  but  well  filled.  Here  I  found  a 
whole-length  Figure  in  marble  of  himself,  recumbent,  in  one 
of  the  windows ;  and  many  curiosities  in  another  room  ;  a 
Bust  of  himself,  made  not  two  years  since  ;  his  Mother’s  pic¬ 
ture  ;  that  of  his  Niece,  Madam  Denis  ;  his  Brother,  M.  Dupuis  ; 
the  Galas  Family  ;  and  others.  It  is  a  very  neat  and  elegant 
House  ;  not  large,  nor  affectedly  decorated. 

“  I  should  first  have  remarked,  that  close  to  the  Chapel, 
between  that  and  the  house,  is  the  Theatre,  which  he  built 
some  years  ago ;  where  he  treated  his  friends  with  some  of  his 
own  Tragedies  :  it  is  now  only  used  as  a  receptacle  for  wood 
and  lumber,  there  having  been  no  play  acted  in  it  these  four 
years.  The  servant  told  me  his  Master  was  78  [76  gone],  but 
very  well.  1 II  travaille ,’  said  he,  1  'pendant  dix  heures  chaque 
jour,  He  studies  ten  hours  every  day  ;  writes  constantly  with¬ 
out  spectacles,  and  walks  out  with  only  a  domestic,  often  a 
mile  or  two  —  JEt  le  voila,  la  has,  And  see,  yonder  he  is  !  ’ 

“  He  was  going  to  his  workmen.  My  heart  leaped  at  the 
sight  of  so  extraordinary  a  man.  He  had  just  then  quitted 
his  Garden,  and  was  crossing  the  court  before  his  House. 
Seeing  my  chaise,  and  me  on  the  point  of  mounting  it,  he 
made  a  sign  to  his  servant  who  had  been  my  cicerone,  to  go 
to  him ;  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  inquire  who  I  was.  After 
they  had  exchanged  a  few  words  together,  he,”  M.  de  Voltaire, 
“  approached  the  place  where  I  was  standing  motionless,  in 
order  to  contemplate  his  person  as  much  as  I  could  while  his 
eyes  were  turned  from  me ;  but  on  seeing  him  move  towards 
me,  I  found  myself  drawn  by  some  irresistible  power  towards 
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him ;  and,  without  knowing  what  I  did,  I  insensibly  met  him 
half-way. 

“ Ii;  1S  uot  easP  to  conceive  it  possible  for  life  to  subsist  in  a 
form  so  nearly  composed  of  mere  skin  and  bone  as  that  of 
M.  de  Voltaire.”  Extremely  lean  old  Gentleman !  “  He  com¬ 

plained  of  decrepitude,  and  said,  He  supposed  I  was  anxious 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  figure  of  one  walking  after  death. 
However,  his  eyes  and  whole  countenance  are  still  full  of 
fire  ;  and  though  so  emaciated,  a  more  lively  expression  can¬ 
not  be  imagined. 

“  He  inquired  after  English  news  ;  and  observed  that  Poeti¬ 
cal  squabbles  had  given  way  to  Political  ones  ;  but  seemed  to 
think  the  spirit  of  opposition  as  necessary  in  poetry  as  in 
politics.  ‘  Les  querelles  d? auteurs  sont  pour  le  bien  de  la 
litterature,  comme  dans  un  gouvernement  libre  les  querelles  des 
grands,  et  les  clameurs  des  petits,  sont  necessaires  a  la  liberte: 
And  added,  ‘When  critics  are  silent,  it  does  not  so  much 
prove  the  Age  to  be  correct,  as  dull.’  He  inquired  what 
Poets  we  had  now;  I  told  him  we  had  Mason  and  Gray. 

‘  They  write  but  little,’  said  he :  ‘  and  you  seem  to  have  no 
one  who  lords  it  over  the  rest,  like  Dryden,  Pope  and  Swift.’ 

I  told  him  that  it  was  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  Periodi¬ 
cal  Journals,  however  well  executed,  that  they  often  silenced 
modest  men  of  genius,  while  impudent  blockheads  were  impene¬ 
trable,  and  unable  to  feel  the  critic’s  scourge :  that  Mr.  Gray 
and  Mr.  Mason  had  both  been  illiberally  treated  by  mechani¬ 
cal  critics,  even  in  newspapers  ;  and  added,  that  modesty  and 
love  of  quiet  seemed  in  these  gentlemen  to  have  got  the  better 
even  of  their  love  of  fame. 

“  During  this  conversation,  we  ajiproached  the  buildings  that 
he  was  constructing  near  the  road  to  his  Chateau.  ‘  These,’ 
said  he,  pointing  to  them,  ‘  are  the  most  innocent,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  useful,  of  all  my  works.’  I  observed  that  he 
had  other  works,  which  were  of  far  more  extensive  use,  and 
would  be  much  more  durable,  than  those.  He  was  so  obliging 
as  to  show  me  several  farm-houses  that  he  had  built,  and  the 
plans  of  others  :  after  which  I  took  my  leave.”  1 

1  Burney’s  Present  State  of  Music  (London,  1773),  pp.  55-62. 
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No.  2.  A  Reverend  Mr.  Sherlock  sees  Voltaire ,  and  even  dines 
with  him  (April,  1776). 

Sherlock’s  Book  of  Travels,  though  he  wrote  it  in  two  lan¬ 
guages,  and  it  once  had  its  vogue,  is  now  little  other  than  a 
Dance  of  Will-o’-wisps  to  us.  A  Book  tawdry,  incoherent, 
indistinct,  at  once  flashy  and  opaque,  full  of  idle  excrescences 
and  exuberances ;  —  as  is  the  poor  man  himself.  He  was 
“  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  Bishop  of  Derry ;  ”  gyrat¬ 
ing  about  as  ecclesiastical  Moon  to  that  famed  Solar  Lumi¬ 
nary,  what  could  you  expect ! 1  Poor  Sherlock  is  nowhere 
intentionally  fabulous ;  nor  intrinsically  altogether  so  foolish 
as  he  seems  :  let  that  suffice  us.  In  his  Dance  of  Will-o’-wisps, 
which  in  this  point  happily  is  dated,  —  26th-27th  April,  1776,  — 
he  had  come  to  Eerney,  with  proper  introduction  to  Voltaire  : 
and  here  (after  severe  excision  of  the  flabby  parts,  but  with¬ 
out  other  change)  is  credible  account  of  what  he  saw  and  heard. 
In  Three  Scenes  ;  with  this  Prologue,  —  as  to  Costume,  which  is 
worth  reading  twice  :  — 

Voltaire’s  Dress.  “  On  the  two  days  I  saw  him,  he  wore 
white  cloth  shoes,  white  woollen  stockings,  red  breeches,  with 
a  nightgown  and  waistcoat  of  blue  linen,  flowered,  and  lined 
with  yellow.  He  had  on  a  grizzle  wig  with  three  ties,  and 
over  it  a  silk  nightcap  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.” 

Scene  I.  The  Entrance-Hall  of  Femey  (Friday,  26th  April, 
1776) ;  exuberant  Sherlock  entering ,  Letter  of  Introduction 
having  preceded. 

“He  met  in  the  hall;  his  Nephew  M.  d’Hornoi”  (Grand¬ 
nephew  ;  Abbe  Mignot,  famous  for  burying  Voltaire,  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Denis,  whom  we  know,  were  D’Hornoi’s  Uncle  and 
Aunt)  —  Grand-nephew,  “  Counsellor  in  the  Parlement  of 

1  Title  of  Ms  Book  is,  Letters  from  an  English  Traveller ;  translated  from  the 
French  Original  (London,  1780).  Ditto,  Letters  from  an  English  Traveller ; 
written  originally  in  French  :  by  the  Rev.  Martin  Sherlock,  A.M.,  Chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Bristol,  &c.  (a  new  Edition,  2  yoIs.,  London,  1802). 
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Paris,  held  him  by  the  arm.  He  said  to  me,  with  a  very 
weak  voice:  ‘You  see  a  very  old  man,  who  makes  a  great 
effort  to  have  the  honor  of  seeing  you.  Will  you  take  a  walk 
in  my  Garden  ?  It  will  please  you,  for  it  is  in  the  English 
taste  :  —  it  was  I  who  introduced  that  taste  into  France,  and 
it  is  become  universal.  But  the  French  parody  your  Gardens  ; 
they  put  your  thirty  acres  into  three.’ 

“From  his  Gardens  you  see  the  Alps,  the  Lake,  the  City 
of  Geneva  and  its  environs,  which  are  very  pleasant.  He 
said :  — 

Voltaire.  “‘It  is  a  beautiful  prospect.’  He  pronounced  these 
words  tolerably  well. 

Sherlock.  “  ‘  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  in  England  ?  ’ 

Voltaire.  “‘Fifty  years,  at  least.’  [Not  quite;  in  1728  left; 
in  1726  had  come.]  1 

D’Hornoi.  “  ‘  It  was  at  the  time  when  you  printed  the  First 
Edition  of  your  Henriade.’ 

“We  then  talked  of  Literature;  and  from  that  moment  he 
forgot  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  spoke  with  the  warmth  of  a 
man  of  thirty.  He  said  some  shocking  things  against  Moses 
and  against  Shakspeare.  [Like  enough !]  .  .  .  We  then  talked 
of  Spain. 

Voltaire.  “  ‘  It  is  a  Country  of  which  we  know  no  more  than 
of  the  most  savage  parts  of  Africa ;  and  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  being  known.  If  a  man  would  travel  there,  he  must 
carry  his  bed,  &c.  On  arriving  in  a  Town,  he  must  go  into 
one  street  to  buy  a  bottle  of  wine ;  a  piece  of  a  mule  [by  way 
of  beef]  in  another ;  he  finds  a  table  in  a  third,  —  and  he  sups. 
A  French  Nobleman  was  passing  through  Pampeluna:  he  sent 
out  for  a  spit ;  there  was  only  one  in  the  Town,  and  that  was 
lent  away  for  a  wedding.’ 

D’Hornoi.  “  ‘  There,  Monsieur,  is  a  Village  which  M.  de 
Voltaire  has  built !  ’ 

Voltaire.  “‘Yes,  we  have  our  freedoms  here.  Cut  off  a 
little  corner,  and  we  are  out  of  France.  I  asked  some  privi¬ 
leges  for  my  Children  here,  and  the  King  has  granted  me  all 
that  I  asked,  and  has  declared  this  Pays  de  Gex  exempt  from 

1  Supra,  vii.  47. 
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all  Taxes  of  the  F armers-General ;  so  that  salt,  which  formerly 
sold  for  ten  sous  a  pound,  now  sells  for  four.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  ask,  except  to  live.’  —  We  went  into  the  Library”  (had 
made  the  round  of  the  Gardens,  I  suppose). 

Scene  II.  In  the  Library. 

Voltaire.  “‘  There  you  find  several  of  your  countrymen  [lie 
had  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Congreve,  Rochester,  Shaftesbury, 
Bolingbroke,  Robertson,  Hume  and  others].  Robertson  is  your 
Livy;  his  Charles  Fifth  is  written  with  truth.  Hume  wrote 
his  History  to  be  applauded,  Rapin  to  instruct ;  and  both  ob¬ 
tained  their  ends.’ 

Sherlock.  “  ‘  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  you  agreed  that  we  have 
not  one  good  Tragedy.’ 

Voltaire.  “‘We  did  think  so.  Cato  is  incomparably  well 
written :  Addison  had  a  great  deal  of  taste ;  —  but  the  abyss 
between  taste  and  genius  is  immense !  Shakspeare  had  an 
amazing  genius,  but  no  taste :  he  has  spoiled  the  taste  of  the 
Nation.  He  has  been  their  taste  for  two  hundred  years  ;  and 
what  is  the  taste  of  a  Nation  for  two  hundred  years  will  be 
so  for  two  thousand.  This  kind  of  taste  becomes  a  religion ; 
there  are,  in  your  Country,  a  great  many  Fanatics  for  Shak¬ 
speare.’ 

Sherlock.  “‘Were  you  personally  acquainted  with  Lord 
Bolingbroke  ?  ’ 

Voltaire.  “  ‘  Yes.  His  face  was  imposing,  and  so  was  his 
voice ;  in  his  Works  there  are  many  leaves  and  little  fruit ; 
distorted  expressions,  and  periods  intolerably  long.  \  Taking 
down  a  Book. ]  There,  you  see  the  Koran,  which  is  well  read, 
at  least.  [It  was  marked  throughout  with  bits  of  paper.] 
There  are  Historic  Doubts,  by  Horace  Walpole  [which  had  also 
several  marks]  ;  here  is  the  portrait  of  Richard  III. ;  you  see 
he  was  a  handsome  youth.’ 

Sherlock  (making  an  abrupt  transition).  “  ‘You  have  built  a 
Church  ?  ’ 

Voltaire.  “  ‘  True  ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  Universe  in 
honor  of  God  \_Deo  erexit  Voltaire,  as  we  read  above] :  you 
have  plenty  of  Churches  built  to  St.  Paul,  to  St.  Genevieve, 
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but  not  one  to  God..’  ”  Exit  Sherlock  (to  his  Inn ;  makes  jot¬ 
ting  as  above;  —  is  to  dine  at  Ferney  to-morrow). 

Scene  III.  Dinner-Table  of  Voltaire. 

“The  next  day,  as  we  sat  down  to  Dinner,”  our  Host  in  the 
above  shining  costume,  “he  said,  in  English  tolerably  pro¬ 
nounced  :  — 

Voltaire.  “'We  are  here  for  liberty  and  property!  [parody 
of  some  old  Speech  in  Parliament,  let  us  guess,  —  liberty  and 
property,  my  Lords  !]  This  Gentleman  —  whom  let  me  pre¬ 
sent  to  Monsieur  Sherlock  —  is  a  Jesuit  [old  Pere  Adam, 
whom  I  keep  for  playing  Chess,  in  his  old,  unsheltered  days]  ; 
he  wears  his  hat :  I  am  a  poor  invalid,  —  I  wear  my  night¬ 
cap.’  .  .  . 

“I  do  not  now  recollect  why  he  quoted  these  verses,  also  in 
English,  by  Rochester,  on  Charles  Second :  — 

*  Here  lies  the  mutton-eating  King, 

Whose  promise  none  relies  on  ; 

Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 

Nor  ever  did  a  wise  one/ 

But  speaking  of  Racine,  he  quoted  this  Couplet  (of  Roscom¬ 
mon’s  Essay  on  Translated  Verse)  :  — 

‘  The  weighty  bullion  of  one  sterling  line 
Drawn  to  P  rench  wire  would  through  whole  pages  shine.’ 

Sherlock.  “  ‘  The  English  prefer  Corneille  to  Racine.’ 

Voltaire.  “‘That  is  because  the  English  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  French  tongue  to  feel  the  beauties  of 
Racine’s ’style,  or  the  harmony  of  his  versification.  Corneille 
ought  to  please  them  more  because  he  is  more  striking ;  but 
Racine  pleases  the  French  because  he  has  more  softness  and 
tenderness.’ 

Sherlock.  “  ‘  How  did  you  find  [like]  the  English  fare  (la 
chere  Anglaise?’’  —  which  Voltaire  mischievously  takes  for  ‘the 
dear  Englishwoman’). 

Voltaire.  “  ‘  I  found  her  very  fresh  and  white,’  —  truly  ! 
[It  should  be  remembered,  that  when  he  made  this  pun  upon 
Women  he  was  in  his  eighty-third  year.] 
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Sherlock.  “ ‘  Their  language  ?  * 

Voltaire.  “  ‘  Energetic,  precise  and  barbarous  ;  they  are  the 
only  Nation  that  pronounce  their  a  as  e.  .  .  .  [And  some  time 
afterwards]  Though  I  cannot  perfectly  pronounce  English,  my 
ear  is  sensible  of  the  harmony  of  your  language  and  of  your 
versification.  Pope  and  Dryden  have  the  most  harmony  in 
Poetry ;  Addison  in  Prose.’  [Takes  now  the  interrogating 
side.] 

Voltaire.  “  ‘  How  have  you  liked  (avez-vous  trouve)  the 
French  ?  ’ 

Sherlock.  “  ‘  Amiable  and  witty.  I  only  find  one  fault  with 
them :  they  imitate  the  English  too  much.’ 

Voltaire.  “  ‘  How  !  Do  you  think  us  worthy  to  be  originals 
ourselves  ?  ’ 

Sherlock  “Yes,  Sir.’ 

Voltaire.  “  ‘  So  do  I  too :  —  but  it  is  of  your  Government 
that  we  are  envious.’ 

Sherlock.  “‘I  have  found  the  French  freer  than  I  expected.’ 

Voltaire.  “‘Yes,  as  to  walking,  or  eating  whatever  he 
pleases,  or  lolling  in  his  elbow-chair,  a  Frenchman  is  free 
enough ;  but  as  to  taxes  —  Ah,  Monsieur,  you  are  a  lucky 
Nation ;  you  can  do  what  you  like ;  poor  we  are  born  in  slavery : 
we  cannot  even  die  as  we  will ;  we  must  have  a  Priest  [can’t 
get  buried  otherwise  ;  am  often  thinking  of  that !  ]  .  .  .  Well, 
if  the  English  do  sell  themselves,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  are 
worth  something :  we  French  don’t  sell  ourselves,  probably 
because  we  are  worth  nothing.’ 

Sherlock.  “  ‘  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Elo'ise  ’  [Rousseau’s 
immortal  Work]  ? 

Voltaire.  “  ‘  That  it  will  not  be  read  twenty  years  hence.’ 

Sherlock.  “  ‘  Mademoiselle  de  l’Enclos  wrote  some  good  Let¬ 
ters  ?  ’ 

Voltaire.  “  ‘  She  never  wrote  one ;  they  were  by  the  wretched 
Crdbillon  ’  [my  beggarly  old  “  Rival  ”  in  the  Pompadour 
epoch] !  .  .  . 

Voltaire.  “‘The  Italians  are  a  Nation  of  brokers.  Italy  is 
an  Old-Clothes  shop ;  in  which  there  are  many  Old  Dresses  of 
exquisite  taste.  .  .  .  But  we  are  still  to  know,  Whether  the 
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subjects  of  the  Pope  or  of  the  Grand  Turk  are  the  more  ab¬ 
ject.  [We  have  now  gone  to  the  Drawing-room,  I  think, 
though  it  is  not  jotted.] 

“  He  talked  of  England  and  of  Shakspeare ;  and  explained 
to  Madame  Denis  part  of  a  Scene  in  Henry  Fifth,  where  the 
King  makes  love  to  Queen  Catherine  in  bad  French ;  and  of 
another  in  which  that  Queen  takes  a  lesson  in  English  from 
her  Waiting-woman,  and  where  there  are  several  very  gross 
double-entendres”  —  but,  I  hope,  did  not  long  dwell  on 
these.  .  .  . 


Voltaire.  “‘When  I  see  an  Englishman  subtle  and  fond  of 
lawsuits,  I  say,  “There  is  a  Norman,  who  came  in  with  William 
the  Conqueror.”  When  I  see  a  man  good-natured  and  polite, 
“That  is  one  who  came  with  the  Plantagenets ; ”  a  brutal 
character,  “That  is  a  Dane:”  —  for  your  Nation,  Monsieur,  as 
well  as  your  Language,  is  a  medley  of  many  others.’ 

“After  dinner,  passing  through  a  little  Parlor  where  there 
was  a  head  of  Locke,  another  of  the  Countess  of  Coventry,  and 
several  more,  he  took  me  by  the  arm  and  stopped  me :  £  Do 
you  know  this  Bust  [bust  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton]  ?  It  is  the 
greatest  genius  that  ever  existed :  if  all  the  geniuses  of  the 
Universe  were  assembled,  he  should  lead  the  band.’ 

“It  was  of  Newton,  and  of  his  own  Works,  that  M.  de  Vol¬ 
taire  always  spoke  with  the  greatest  warmth.” 1  ( Exit  Sher¬ 

lock,  to  jot  down  the  above,  and  thence  into  Infinite  Space.) 


General  or  Field-marshal  Conway ,  direct  from  the  London 
Circles ,  attends  one  of  Friedrich's  Reviews  (August- 
September,  1774). 

Now  that  Friedrich’s  Military  Department  is  got  completely 
into  trim  again,  which  he  reckons  to  have  been  about  1770, 
his  annual  Reviews  are  becoming  very  famous  over  Europe ; 
and  intelligent  Officers  of  all  Countries  are  eager  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  and  instruct  themselves  there.  The  Review  is  beautiful 
as  a  Spectacle;  but  that  is  in  no  sort  the  intention  of  it. 
Rigorous  business,  as  in  the  strictest  of  Universities  examin- 

1  Sherlock,  Letters  (London,  1802),  i.  98-106. 
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ing  for  Degrees,  would,  be  nearer  the  definition.  Sometimes, 
when  a  new  manoeuvre  or  tactical  invention  of  importance  is 
to  be  tried  by  experiment,  you  will  find  for  many  miles  the 
environs  of  Potsdam,  which  is  usually  the  scene  of  such  ex¬ 
periments,  carefully  shut  in  ;  sentries  on  every  road,  no  un¬ 
friendly  eye  admitted ;  the  thing  done  as  with  closed  doors. 
Nor  at  any  time  can  you  attend  without  leave  asked  ;  though 
to  Foreign  Officers,  and  persons  that  have  really  business 
there,  there  appears  to  be  liberality  enough  in  granting  it. 
The  concourse  of  military  strangers  seems  to  keep  increasing 
every  year,  till  Friedrich’s  death.1  French,  more  and  more 
in  quantity,  present  themselves  ;  multifarious  German  names  ; 
generally  a  few  English  too,  — Burgoyne  (of  Saratoga  finally), 
Cornwallis,  Duke  of  York,  Marshal  Conway, — of  which  last 
we  have  something  farther  to  say  at  present. 

In  Summer,  1774,  Conway  —  the  Marshal  Conway,  of  whom 
Walpole  is  continually  talking  as  of  a  considerable  Soldier 
and  Politician,  though  he  was  not  in  either  character  consid¬ 
erable,  but  was  Walpole’s  friend,  and  an  honest  modest  man 
—  had  made  up  his  mind,  perhaps  partly  on  domestic  grounds 
(for  I  have  noticed  glimpses  of  a  “  Lady  C.”  much  out  of 
humor),  to  make  a  Tour  in  Germany,  and  see  the  Reviews, 
both  Austrian  and  Prussian,  Prussian  especially.  Two  im¬ 
mense  Letters  of  his  on  that  subject  have  come  into  my  hands,2 * * * 
and  elsewhere  incidentally  there  is  printed  record  of  the 
Tour ; 8  unimportant  as  possible,  both  Tour  and  Letters,  but 
capable,  if  squeezed  into  compass,  of  still  being  read  without 
disadvantage  here. 

Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith  —  that  is,  the  younger  Excellency 
Keith,  now  Minister  at  Dresden,  whom  we  have  sometimes 
heard  of  —  accompanies  Conway  on  this  Tour,  or  flies  along¬ 
side  of  him,  with  frequent  intersections  at  the  principal  points  ; 
and  there  is  printed  record  by  Sir  Robert,  but  still  less  inter- 

1  Rodenbeck,  iii.  in  locis. 

2  Kindly  presented  me  by  Charles  Knight,  Esq.,  the  well-known  Author 

and  Publisher  (who  possesses  a  Collection  by  the  same  hand) :  these  Two  run 

to  fourteen  large  pages  in  my  Copy  ! 

8  In  Keith  (Sir  Robert  Murray),  Memoirs  and  Correspmidence,  ii.  21  et.  seq. 
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esting  than  this  of  Conway,  and  perfectly  conformable  to  it : 
—  so  that,  except  for  some  words  about  the  Lord  Marischal, 
which  shall  be  given,  Keith  must  remain  silent,  while  the 
diffuse  Conway  strives  to  become  intelligible.  Indeed,  neither 
Conway  nor  Keith  tell  us  the  least  thing  that  is  not  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  even  wearisomely  known  from  German  sources  ; 
but  to  readers  here,  a  pair  of  English  eyes  looking  on  the 
matter  (put  straight  in  places  by  the  help  there  is),  may  give 
it  a  certain  freshness  of  meaning.  Here  are  Conway’s  Two 
Letters,  with  the  nine  parts  of  water  charitably  squeezed  out 
of  them,  by  a  skilful  friend  of  mine  and  his. 

Conway  to  his  Brother,  Marquis  of  Hertford  (in  London). 

“Bekein,  July  17th,  1774. 

“  Dear  Brother,  —  In  the  hurry  I  live  in  — .  .  .  Leav¬ 
ing  Brunswick,  where,  in  absence  of  most  of  the  Court,  who 
are  visiting  at  Potsdam,  my  old  Commander,”  Duke  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  now  estranged  from  Potsdam,1  and  living  here  among 
works  of  Art,  and  speculations  on  Free  Masonry,  “  was  very 
kind  to  me,  I  went  to  Celle,  in  Hanover,  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  Queen  of  Denmark  [unfortunate  divorced  Matilda, 
saved  by  my  friend  Keith,  —  innocent,  I  will  hope  !]  .  .  .  She 
is  grown  extremely  fat.  ...  At  Magdeburg,  the  Prussian 
Frontier  on  this  side,  one  is  not  allowed,  without  a  permit, 
even  to  walk  on  the  ramparts,  —  such  the  strictness  of  Prus¬ 
sian  rule.  .  .  .  Driving  through  Potsdam,  on  my  way  to  Ber¬ 
lin,  I  was  stopped  by  a  servant  of  the  good  old  Lord  Marischal, 
who  had  spied  me  as  I  passed  under  his  window.  He  came 
out  in  his  nightgown,  and  insisted  upon  our  staying  to  dine 
with  him  —  [worthy  old  man ;  a  word  of  him,  were  this  Letter 
done].  We  ended,  on  consultation  about  times  and  move¬ 
ments  of  the  King,  by  staying  three  days  at  Potsdam,  mostly 
with  this  excellent  old  Lord. 

“  On  the  third  day  [yesterday  evening,  in  fact],  I  went,  by 

1  Had  a  kind  of  quarrel  with  Friedrich  in  1766  (rough  treatment  by  Adju¬ 
tant  von  Anhalt,  not  tolerable  to  a  Captain  now  become  so  eminent),  and 
quietly  withdrew,  —  still  on  speaking  terms  with  the  King,  but  never  his 
Officer  more. 
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appointment,  to  the  New  Palace,  to  wait  upon  the  King  of 
Prussia.  There  was  some  delay  :  his  Majesty  had  gone,  in 
the  interim,  to  a  private  Concert,  which  he  was  giving  to  the 
Princesses  [Duchess  of  Brunswick  and  other  high  guests  x]  ; 
but  the  moment  he  was  told  I  was  there,  he  came  out  from  his 
company,  and  gave  me  a  most  flattering  gracious  audience  of 
more  than  half  an  hour ;  talking  on  a  great  variety  of  things, 
with  an  ease  and  freedom  the  very  reverse  of  what  I  had  been 
made  to  expect.  ...  I  asked,  and  received  permission,  to  visit 
the  Silesian  Camps  next  month,  his  Majesty  most  graciously 
telling  me  the  particular  days  they  would  begin  and  end  [27th 
August-3d  September,  Schmelwitz  near  Breslau,  are  time  and 
place 2].  This  considerably  deranges  my  Austrian  movements, 
and  will  hurry  my  return  out  of  those  parts :  but  who  could 
resist  such  a  temptation !  —  I  saw  the  Foot-Guards  exercise, 
especially  the  splendid  ‘First  Battalion;’  I  could  have  con¬ 
ceived  nothing  so  perfect  and  so  exact  as  all  I  saw :  —  so  well 
dressed,  such  men,  and  so  punctual  in  all  they  did. 

“The  New  Palace  at  Potsdam  is  extremely  noble.  Not  so 
perfect,  perhaps,  in  point  of  taste,  but  better  than  I  had  been 
led  to  expect.  The  King  dislikes  living  there  ;  never  does, 
except  when  there  is  high  Company  about  him ;  for  seven  or 
eight  months  in  the  year,  he  prefers  Little  Sans-Souci,  and 
freedom  among  his  intimates  and  some  of  his  Generals.  .  .  . 
His  Music  still  takes  up  a  great  share  of  the  King’s  time.  On 
a  table  in  his  Cabinet  there,  I  saw,  I  believe,  twenty  boxes 
with  a  German  flute  in  each;  in  his  Bed-chamber,  twice  as 
many  boxes  of  Spanish  snuff ;  and,  alike  in  Cabinet  and  in 
Bed-chamber,  three  arm-chairs  in  a  row  for  three  favorite 
dogs,  each  with  a  little  stool  by  way  of  step,  that  the  getting 
up  might  be  easy.  .  .  . 

“The  Town  of  Potsdam  is  a  most  extraordinary  and,  in  its 
appearance,  beautiful  Town  ;  all  the  streets  perfectly  straight, 
all  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  and  all  the  houses  built  with 
handsome,  generally  elegant  fronts.  .  .  .  He  builds  for  every¬ 
body  who  has  a  bad  or  a  small  house,  even  the  lowest  mechanic. 
He  has  done  the  same  at  Berlin.”  Altogether,  his  Majesty’s 
1  Rodenbeck  ( in  die )  iii.  98,  2  lb.  iii.  101. 
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building  operations  are  astonishing.  And  “  from  whence  does 
this  money  come,  after  a  long  expensive  War  ?  It  is  all  fairy¬ 
land  and  enchantment,”  —  Magnum  vectigal  parsimonia ,  in 
fact !  .  .  .  “  At  Berlin  here,  I  saw  the  Porcelain  Manufacture 
to-day,  which  is  greatly  improved.  I  leave  presently.  Adieu, 
dear  Brother  ;  excuse  my  endless  Letter  [since  you  cannot 
squeeze  the  water  out  of  it,  as  some  will!]  —  Yours  most 
sincerely, 

“Henry  Seymour  Conway.” 

Keith  is  now  Minister  at  Dresden  for  some  years  back ;  and 
has,  among  other  topics,  much  to  say  of  our  brilliant  friend 
the  Electress  there  :  but  his  grand  Diplomatic  feat  was  at 
Copenhagen,  on  a  sudden  sally  out  thither  (in  1771)  : 1  the 
saving  of  Queen  Matilda,  youngest  Sister  of  George  Third, 
from  a  hard  doom.  Unfortunate  Queen  Matilda ;  one  never 
knows  how  guilty,  or  whether  guilty  at  all,  but  she  was  very 
unfortunate,  poor  young  Lady  !  What  with  a  mad  Husband 
collapsed  by  debaucheries  into  stupor  of  insanity  ;  what  with 
a  Doctor,  gradually  a  Prime  Minister,  Struensee,  wretched 
scarecrow  to  lock  upon,  but  wiser  than  most  Danes  about ;  and 
finally,  with  a  lynx-eyed  Step-sister,  whose  Son,  should  Matilda 
mistake,  will  inherit,  —  unfortunate  Matilda  had  fallen  into 
the  awfulest  troubles ;  got  divorced,  imprisoned,  would  have 
lost  her  head  along  with  scarecrow  Struensee  had  not  her 
Brother  George  III.  emphatically  intervened,  —  Excellency 
Keith,  with  Seventy-fours  in  the  distance,  coming  out  very 
strong  on  the  occasion,  —  and  got  her  loose.  Loose  from 
Danish  axe  and  jail,  at  any  rate ;  delivered  into  safety  and 
solitude  at  Celle  in  Hanover,  where  she  now  is,  —  and  soon 
after  suddenly  dies  of  fever,  so  closing  a  very  sad  short 
history. 

Excellency  Keith,  famed  in  the  Diplomatic  circles  ever 
since,  is  at  present  ahead  of  Conway  on  their  joint  road  to  the 
Austrian  Reviews.  Before  giving  Conway’s  Second  Letter, 
let  us  hear  Keith  a  little  on  his  kinsman  the  Old  Marischal, 

1  In  Keith,  i.  152  &c.,  nothing  of  intelligible  Narrative  given,  hardly  the 
date  discoverable. 
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whom  he  saw  at  Berlin  years  ago,  and  still  occasionally  cor¬ 
responds  with,  and  mentions  in  his  Correspondence.  Keith 
loquitur ;  date  is  Dresden,  February,  1770  :  — 

Has  visited  the  Old  Marischal  at  Potsdam  lately.  ...  11  My 
stay  of  three  days  with  Lord  Marischal.  .  .  .  He  is  the  most 
innocent  of  God’s  creatures ;  and  his  heart  is  much  warmer 
than  his  head.  The  place  of  his  abode,”  I  must  say,  “  is  the 
very  Temple  of  Dulness ;  and  his  Female  Companion  [a  poor 
Turk  foundling,  a  perishing  infant  flung  into  his  late  Brother’s 
hands  at  the  Fall  of  Oczakow,1  —  whom  the  Marischal  has 
carefully  brought  up,  and  who  refuses  to  marry  away  from 
him,  —  rather  stupid,  not  very  pretty  by  the  Portraits  ;  must 
now  be  two-and-thirty  gone]  is  perfectly  calculated  to  be  the 
Priestess  of  it !  Yet  he  dawdles  away  his  day  in  a  manner 
not  unpleasant  to  him ;  and  I  really  am  persuaded  he  has  a 
conscience  that  would  gild  the  inside  of  a  dungeon.  The  feats 
of  our  bare-legged  warriors  in  the  late  War  [ Berg-Schotten , 
among  whom  I  was  a  Colonel],  accompanied  by  a  pibroch 
[elegiac  bagpipe  droning  more  sz«o]  in  his  outer  room,  have  an 
effect  on  the  old  Don,  which  would  delight  you.”  2 

And  then  seen  him  in  Berlin,  on  the  same  occasion.  ...  11  Lord 
Marischal  came  to  meet  me  at  Sir  Andrew’s  [Mitchell’s,  in. 
Berlin,  the  last  year  of  the  brave  Mitchell’s  life],  where  we 
passed  five  days  together.  My  visit  to  his  country  residence,” 
as  you  already  know,  “  was  of  three  days  ;  and  I  had  reason  to 
be  convinced  that  it  gave  the  old  Don  great  pleasure.  He 
talked  to  me  with  the  greatest  openness  and  confidence  of  all 
the  material  incidents  of  his  life ;  and  hinted  often  that  the 
honor  of  the  Clan  was  now  to  be  supported  by  our  family,  for 
all  of  whom  he  had  the  greatest  esteem.  His  taste,  his  ideas, 
and  his  manner  of  living,  are  a  mixture  of  Aberdeenshire  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Valencia;  and  as  he  seeks  to  make  no  new 
friends,  he  seems  to  retain  a  strong,  though  silent,  attachment 
for  his  old  ones.  As  to  his  political  principles,  I  believe  him 

1  Supra,  vii.  82. 

2  Keith,  i.  129;  “Dresden,  25th  February,  1770:”  to  his  Sister  in  Scot 
land. 
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the  most  sincere  of  converts  ”  to  Whiggery  and  Orthodoxy. 
.  .  .  “  Since  I  began  this,  I  have  had  a  most  inimitable  Letter 
from  Lord  Marischal.  I  had  mentioned  Dr.  Bailies  to  him 
[noted  English  Doctor  at  Dresden,  bent  on  inoculating  and 
the  like],  and  begged  he  would  send  me  a  state  of  his  case 
and  infirmities,  that  the  Doctor  might  prescribe  for  him.  This 
is  a  part  of  his  answer :  — 

“  ‘  I  thank  you  for  your  advice  of  consulting  the  English 
Doctor  to  repair  my  old  carcass.  I  have  lately  done  so  by  my 
old  coach,  and  it  is  now  almost  as  good  as  new.  Please, 
therefore,  to  tell  the  Doctor,  that  from  him  I  expect  a  good 
repair,  and  shall  state  the  case.  First,  he  must  know  that  the 
machine  is  the  worse  for  wear,  being  nearly  eighty  years  old. 
The  reparation  I  propose  he  shall  begin  with  is  :  One  pair  of 
new  eyes,  one  pair  of  new  ears,  some  improvement  on  the 
memory.  When  this  is  done,  we  shall  ask  new  legs,  and  some 
change  in  the  stomach.  For  the  present,  this  first  reparation 
will  be  sufficient ;  and  we  must  not  trouble  the  Doctor  too  much 
at  once.’  —  You  see  by  this  how  easy  his  Lordship’s  infirmities 
sit  upon  him ;  and  it  is  really  so  as  he  says.  Your  friend  Sir 
Andrew  is,  I  am  afraid,  less  gay ;  but  I  have  not  heard  from 
him  these  three  months.” 1 

Comvay  to  Keith,  on  the  late  Three  Days  at  Potsdam .2  “  I 

stayed  three  days  at  Potsdam,  with  much  entertainment,  for 
good  part  of  which  I  am  obliged  to  your  Excellency’s  old 
friend  Lord  Marischal,  who  showed  me  all  the  kindness  and 
civility  possible.  He  stopped  me  as  I  passed,  and  not  only 
made  me  dine  with  him  that  day,  but  in  a  manner  live  with 
him.  He  is  not  at  all  blind,  as  you  imagined ;  so  much  other¬ 
wise,  that  I  saw  him  read,  without  spectacles,  a  difficult  hand 
I  could  not  easily  decipher.  .  .  .  Stayed  but  a  day  at  Berlin ;  ” 
am  rushing  after  you :  —  Here  is  my  Second  Letter  :  — 

1  Keith,  i.  132,  133  ;  “Dresden,  13th  March,  1770  :  ”  to  his  Father. 

3  Date,  “  Dresden,  21st  July,  1774  :  ”  in  Keith,  ii.  15. 
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Conway’s  Second  Letter  (to  his  Brother,  as  before). 

“  Schmelwitz  [near  Breslau]  Head-quarters, 
August  31st,  1774. 

“Dear  Brother  ...  I  left  that  Camp  [Austrian  Camp, 
and  Reviews  in  Hungary,  where  the  Kaiser  and  everybody  had 
been  very  gracious  to  me]  with  much  regret.”  Parted  regret¬ 
fully  with  Keith ;  —  had  played,  at  Presburg,  in  sight  of  him 
and  fourteen  other  Englishmen,  a  game  with  the  Chess  Au¬ 
tomaton  [brand-new  miracle,  just  out];1  —  came  on  through 
Vienna  hitherward,  as  fast  as  post-horses  could  carry  us  ;  travel¬ 
ling  night  and  day,  without  stopping,  being  rather  behind  time. 
“Arrived  at  Breslau  near  dark,  last  night;  where  I  learnt  that 
the  Camp  was  twenty  miles  off ;  that  the  King  was  gone  there, 
and  that  the  Manoeuvres  would  begin  at  four  or  five  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  therefore  ordered  my  chaise  at  twelve  at  night,  and  set 
out,  in  darkness  and  rain,  to  be  presented  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  next  morning  at  five,  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  .  .  . 
When  I  arrived,  before  five,  at  the  place  called  ‘  Head-quarters,’ 
I  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  a  miserable  Village  [this 
Schmelwitz  here] ;  no  creature  alive  or  stirring,  nor  a  sentinel, 
or  any  Military  object  to  be  seen.  ...  As  soon  as  anything 
alive  was  to  be  found,  we  asked,  If  the  King  was  lodged  in 
that  Village?  ‘Yes,’  they  said,  ‘in  that  House’  (pointing  to 
a  clay  Hovel).  But  General  Lentulus  soon  appeared ;  and  — 

“  His  Majesty  has  been  very  gracious  ;  asked  me  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  my  tour  to  Hungary.  I  saw  all  the  Troops  pass 
him  as  they  arrived  in  Camp.  They  made  a  very  fine  appear¬ 
ance  really,  though  it  rained  hard  the  whole  time  we  were  out ; 
and  as  his  Majesty  [age  62]  did  not  cloak,  we  were  all  heartily 
wet.  And,  what  was  worse,  went  from  the  field  to  Orders 
[giving  out  of  Parole,  and  the  like]  at  his  Quarters,  there  to 
make  our  bow  ;  — where  we  stayed  in  our  wet  clothes  an  hour 
and  half  [towards  10  a.m.  by  this  time].  .  .  .  How  different 
at  the  Emperor’s,  when  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  everybody 
was  cloaked  !  [Got  no  hurt  by  the  wet,  strange  to  say.]  .  .  . 

1  Account  of  it,  and  of  this  game,  in  Keith  too  (ii,  18  ;  “  Vienna,  3d  Septem¬ 
ber,  1774  :  ”  Keith  to  In's  Father). 
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These  are  our  news  to  this  day.  And  now,  having  sat  up  five 
nights  out  of  the  last  six,  and  been  in  rain  and  dirt  almost  all 
day,  I  wish  you  sincerely  good-night.  —  H.  S.  C. 

“P.S.  Breslau,  4th  September. —  .  .  .  My  Prussian  Cam¬ 
paign  is  finished,  and  as  much  to  my  satisfaction  as  possible. 
The  beauty  and  order  of  the  Troops,  their  great  discipline, 
their  ”  &c.  &c.,  “  almost  pass  all  belief.  .  .  .  Yesterday  we  were 
on  horseback  early,  at  four  o’clock.  The  movement  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  spirit  and  order,  on  both  sides,  that  was  aston¬ 
ishing,  and  struck  the  more  delightful  (sic)  by  the  variety,  as 
in  the  course  of  the  Action  the  Enemy,  conducted  by  General 
Anhalt  [head  all  right  as  yet],  took  three  different  positions 
before  his  final  retreat. 

“  The  moment  it  was  over  [nine  o’clock  or  so],  his  Majesty 
got  a  fresh  horse,  and  set  out  for  Potsdam,  after  receiving  the 
compliments  of  those  present,  or  rather  holding  a  kind  of 
short  Levee  in  the  field.  I  can’t  say  how  much,  in  my  par¬ 
ticular,  I  am  obliged  to  his  Majesty  for  his  extraordinary 
reception,  and  distinction  shown  me  throughout.  Each  day 
after  the  Manoeuvre,  and  giving  the  Orders  of  the  day,  he  held 
a  little  Levee  at  the  door,  or  in  the  court ;  at  which,  I  can 
assure  you,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  of  vanity  to  say,  that  he 
not  only  talked  to  me,  but  literally  to  nobody  else  at  all.  It 
was  a  good  deal  each  time,  and  as  soon  as  finished  he  made 
his  bow,  and  retired,  though  all,  or  most,  of  the  other  For¬ 
eigners  were  standing  by,  as  well  as  his  own  Generals.  He 
also  called  me  up,  and  spoke  to  me  several  times  on  horseback, 
when  we  were  out,  which  he  seldom  did  to  anybody. 

“The  Prince  Royal  also  showed  me  much  civility.  The 
second  day,  he  asked  me  to  come  and  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with 
him  after  dinner,  and  kept  me  an  hour  and  half.  He  told 
me,  among  other  things,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  a  high 
opinion  of  me,  and  that  it  came  chiefly  from  the  favorable 
manner  in  which  Duke  Ferdinand  and  the  Hereditary  Prince 
[of  Brunswick]  had  spoken  of  me.  .  .  .  Pray  let  Horace 
Walpole  know  my  address,  that  I  may  have  all  the  chance  I 
can  of  hearing  from  him.  But  if  he  comes  to  Paris,  I  forgive 
him.  —  H.  S.  C.” 
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Friedrich’s  Reviews,  though  fine  to  look  upon,  or  indeed 
the  finest  in  the  world,  were  by  no  means  of  spectacular 
nature ;  but  of  altogether  serious  and  practical,  almost  of 
solemn  and  terrible,  to  the  parties  interested.  Like  the  strict¬ 
est  College  Examination  for  Degrees,  as  we  said ;  like  a  Royal 
Assize  or  Doomsday  of  the  Year;  to  Military  people,  and 
over  the  upper  classes  of  Berlin  Society,  nothing  could  be 
more  serious.  Major  Ivaltenborn,  an  Ex-Prussian  Officer,  pre¬ 
sumably  of  over-talkative  habits,  who  sounds  on  us  like  a  very 
mess-room  of  the  time  all  gathered  under  one  hat,  —  describes 
in  an  almost  awful  manner  the  kind  of  terror  with  which  all 
people  awaited  these  Annual  Assizes  for  trial  of  military 
merit. 

“What  a  sight,”  says  he,  “ and  awakening  what  thoughts, 
that  of  a  body  of  from  18,000  to  20,000  soldiers,  in  solemn 
silence  and  in  deepest  reverence,  awaiting  their  fate  from  one 
man !  A  Review,  in  Friedrich’s  time,  was  an  important  mo¬ 
ment  for  almost  the  whole  Country.  The  fortune  of  whole 
families  often  depended  on  it :  from  wives,  mothers,  children 
and  friends,  during  those  terrible  three  days,  there  arose  fer¬ 
vent  wishes  to  Heaven,  that  misfortune  might  not,  as  was 
too  frequently  the  case,  befall  their  husbands,  fathers,  sons 
and  friends,  in  the  course  of  them.  Here  the  King,  as  it 
were,  weighed  the  merits  of  his  Officers,  and  distributed, 
according  as  he  found  them  light  or  heavy,  praise  or  blame, 
rebukes  or  favors ;  and  often,  too  often,  punishments,  to  be 
felt  through  life.  One  single  unhappy  moment  [especially 
if  it  were  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  such !  ]  often  deprived  the 
bravest  Officer  of  his  bread,  painfully  earned  in  peace  and 
war,  and  of  his  reputation  and  honor,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
most  men,  who  judge  of  everything  only  by  its  issue.  The 
higher  you  had  risen,  the  easier  and  deeper  your  fall  might  be 
at  an  unlucky  Review.  The  Heads  and  Commanders  of  regi¬ 
ments  were  always  in  danger  of  being  sent  about  their  busi¬ 
ness  ( 'weggejagt ).” 

The  fact  is,  I  Kaltenborn  quitted  the  Prussian  Service,  and 
took  Hessian,  —  being  (presumably)  of  exaggerative,  over- 
talkative  nature,  and  strongly  gravitating  Opposition  way  ! 
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—  Kaltenborn  admits  that  the  King  delighted  in  nothing  so 
much  as  to  see  people’s  faces  cheerful  about  him;  provided 
the  price  for  it  were  not  too  high.  Here  is  another  passage 
from  him  :  — 

“  At  latest  by  9  in  the  morning  the  day’s  Manoeuvre  had 
finished,  and  everything  was  already  in  its  place  again. 
Straight  from  the  ground  all  Heads  of  regiments,  the  Majors- 
de-jour,  all  Aides-de-Camp,  and  from  every  battalion  one  Offi¬ 
cer,  proceed  to  Head-quarters.  It  was  impossible  to  speak 
more  beautifully,  or  instructively,  than  the  King  did  on  such 
occasions,  if  he  were  not  in  bad  humor.  It  was  then  a  very 
delight  to  hear  him  deliver  a  Military  Lecture,  as  it  were. 
He  knew  exactly  who  had  failed,  what  caused  the  fault, 
and  how  it  might  and  should  have  been  retrieved.  His 
voice  was  soft  and  persuasive  ( hinreissend ) ;  he  looked  kindly, 
and  appeared  rather  bent  upon  giving  good  advice  than  com¬ 
mands. 

“  Thus,  for  instance,  he  once  said  to  General  von  Lossow, 
Head  of  the  Black  Hussars  :  ‘  Your  (seine)  Attack  Avould  have 
gone  very  well,  had  not  your  own  squadron  pressed  forward 
too  much  ( vorgeprellt ).  The  brave  fellows  wanted  to  show  me 
how  they  can  ride.  But  don’t  I  know  that  well  enough ;  — 
and  also  that  you  [covetous  Lossow]  always  choose  the  best 
horses  from  the  whole  remount  for  your  own  squadron  !  There 
was,  therefore,  no  need  at  all  for  that.  Tell  your  people  not 
to  do  so  to-morrow,  and  you  will  see  it  will  go  much  better ; 
all  will  remain  closer  in  their  places,  and  the  left  wing  be  able 
to  keep  better  in  line,  in  coming  on.’  —  Another  time,  having 
observed,  in  a  certain  Foot-regiment,  that  the  soldiers  were  too 
long  in  getting  out  their  cartridges,  he  said  to  the  Commandant : 
‘  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  this,  my  dear  Colonel  ?  Look,  the 
cartouche,  in  the  cartridge-box,  has  32  holes  ;  into  these  the 
fellow  sticks  his  eight  cartridges,  without  caring  how  :  and  so 
the  poor  devil  fumbles  and  gropes  about,  and  cannot  get  hold 
of  any.  But  now,  if  the  Officers  would  look  to  it  that  he 
place  them  all  well  together  in  the  middle  of  the  cartouche, 
he  would  never  make  a  false  grasp,  and  the  loading  would 
go  as  quick  again.  Only  tell  your  Officers  that  I  had  made 
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this  observation,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  gladly  attend 
to  it.’  ” 1 

Of  humane  consolatory  Anecdotes,  in  this  kind,  our  Oppo¬ 
sition  Kaltenborn  gives  several ;  of  the  rhadamanthine  deso¬ 
lating  or  destructive  kind,  though  such  also  could  not  be 
wanting,  if  your  Assize  is  to  be  gocd  for  anything,  he  gives 
us  none.  And  so  far  as  I  can  lea__i,  ;':.3  effective  punishments, 
dismissals  and  the  like,  were  of  t :  c.  :■  as  ratify  and  propriety  ; 
though  the  flashes  of  unjust  rebuke,  vuiminant  severity,  light¬ 
nings  from  the  gloom  of  one’s  own  sorrows  and  ill-humor,  were 
much  more  frequent,  but  were  seldom  —  I  do  not  know  if  ever 
—  persisted  in  to  the  length  of  practical  result.  This  is  a 
Rhadamanthus  much  interested  not  to  be  unjust,  and  to  dis¬ 
criminate  good  from  bad  !  Of  Ziethen  there  are  two  famous 
Review  Anecdotes,  omitted  and  omissible  by  Kaltenborn,  so 
well  known  are  they  :  one  of  each  kind.  At  a  certain  Review, 
year  not  ascertainable,  —  long  since,  prior  to  the  Seven-Years 
War, — the  King’s  humor  was  of  the  grimmest,  nothing  but 
faults  all  round  ;  to  Ziethen  himself,  and  the  Ziethen  Hussars, 
he  said  various  hard  things,  and  at  length  this  hardest :  “  Out 
of  my  sight  with  you  !  ”  2  Upon  which  Ziethen  —  a  stratum 
of  red-hot  kindling  in  Ziethen  too,  as  was  easily  possible  — 
turns  to  his  Hussars,  “  Right  about,  Rechts  um :  march  !  ”  and 
on  the  instant  did  as  bidden.  Disappeared,  double-quick  ;  and 
at  the  same  high  pace,  in  a  high  frame  of  mind,  rattled  on 
to  Berlin,  home  to  his  quarters,  and  there  first  drew  bridle. 
“  Turn  ;  for  Heaven’s  sake,  bethink  you !  ”  said  more  than  one 
friend  whom  he  met  on  the  road  :  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Every¬ 
body  said,  “  Ziethen  is  ruined ;  ”  but  Ziethen  never  heard  of 
the  thing  more. 

Anecdote  Second  is  not  properly  of  a  Review,  but  of  an  in¬ 
cidental  Parade  of  the  Guard,  at  Berlin  (25th  December,  1784), 
by  the  King  in  person  :  Parade,  or  rather  giving  out  of  the 
Parole  after  it,  in  the  King’s  Apartments  ;  which  is  always  a 
kind  of  Military  Levee  as  well ;  —  and  which,  in  this  instance, 

1  Anonymous  (Kaltenborn),  Brie/e  eines  alten  Preussischen  Officiers  (Ilohen- 
zollern,  1790),  ii.  24-26. 

2  Madame  de  Blumentlial,  Life  of  Ziethen,  i.  285. 
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was  long  famous  among  the  Berlin  people.  King  is  just  ar¬ 
rived  for  Carnival  season ;  old  Ziethen  will  not  fail  to  pay  his 
duty,  though  climbing  of  the  stairs  is  heavy  to  a  man  of  85 
gone.  This  is  Madam  Blumenthal’s  Narrative  (corrected,  as 
it  needs,  in  certain  points)  :  — 

“  Saturday,  25th  December,  1784,  Ziethen,  in  spite  of  the 
burden  of  eighty-six  years,  went  to  the  Palace,  at  the  end  of 
the  Parade,  to  pay  his  Sovereign  this  last  tribute  of  respect, 
and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  after  six  months’ 
absence.  The  Parole  was  given  out,  the  orders  imparted  to 
the  Generals,  and  the  King  had  turned  towards  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood,  —  when  he  perceived  Ziethen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Hall,  between  his  Son  and  his  two  Aides-de-Camp. 
Surprised  in  a  very  agreeable  manner  at  this  unexpected  sight, 
he  broke  out  into  an  exclamation  of  joy ;  and  directly  making 
up  to  him,  —  ‘  What,  my  good  old  Ziethen,  are  you  there  !  ’ 
said  his  Majesty:  ‘How  sorry  am  I  that  you  have  had  the 
trouble  of  walking  up  the  staircase  !  I  should  have  called 
upon  you  myself.  How  have  you  been  of  late  ?  ’  ‘  Sire,’  an¬ 

swered  Ziethen,  ‘  my  health  is  not  amiss,  my  appetite  is  good ; 
but  my  strength !  my  strength  !  ’  ‘  This  account,’  replied  the 

King,  ‘  makes  me  happy  by  halves  only :  but  you  must  be 
tired ;  —  I  shall  have  a  chair  for  you.’  [Thing  unexampled  in 
the  annals  of  Royalty  !]  A  chair,”  on  order  to  Ziethen’s  Aides- 
de-Camp,  “was  quickly  brought.  Ziethen,  however,  declared 
that  he  was  not  at  all  fatigued :  the  King  maintained  that  he 
was.  ‘  Sit  down,  good  Father  (Mein  lieber  alter  Papa  Ziethen, 
setze  Er  sich  doch)  !  ’  continued  his  Majesty:  £I  will  have  it 
so  ;  otherwise  I  must  instantly  leave  the  room ;  for  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  be  incommoded  under  my  own  roof.’  The  old 
General  obeyed,  and  Friedrich  the  Great  remained  standing 
before  him,  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  circle  that  had  thronged 
round  them.  After  asking  him  many  questions  respecting  his 
hearing,  his  memory  and  the  general  state  of  his  health,  he 
at  length  took  leave  of  him  in  these  words :  ‘  Adieu,  my  dear 
Ziethen  [it  was  his  last  adieu  !]  —  take  care  not  to  catch  cold ; 
nurse  yourself  well,  and  live  as  long  as  you  can,  that  I  may 
often  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.’  After  having  said  this, 
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the  King,  instead  of  speaking  to  the  other  Generals,  and  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  saloons,  as  usual,  retired  abruptly,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  closet.”  1 

Following  in  date  these  small  Conway  Phenomena,  if  these, 
so  extraneous  and  insignificant,  can  have  any  glimmer  of  mem¬ 
orability  to  readers,  are  two  other  occurrences,  especially  one 
other,  which  come  in  at  this  part  of  the  series,  and  greatly 
more  require  to  be  disengaged  from  the  dust-heaps,  and  pre¬ 
sented  for  remembrance. 

In  1775,  the  King  had  a  fit  of  illness  ;  which  long  occupied 
certain  Gazetteers  and  others.  That  is  the  first  occurrence  of 
the  two,  and  far  the  more  important.  He  himself  says  of  it, 
in  his  History ,  all  that  is  essential  to  us  here  :  — 

“  Towards  the  end  of  1775,  the  King  was  attacked  by  several 
strong  consecutive  fits  of  gout.  Van  Swieten,  a  famous  Doc¬ 
tor’s  Son,  and  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Court  at  Berlin,  took 
it  into  his  head  that  this  gout  was  a  declared  dropsy ;  and, 
glad  to  announce  to  his  Court  the  approaching  death  of  an 
enemy  that  had  been  dangerous  to  it,  boldly  informed  his 
Kaiser  that  the  King  was  drawing  to  his  end,  and  would  not 
last  out  the  year.  At  this  news  the  soul  of  Joseph  flames  into 
enthusiasm ;  all  the  Austrian  troops  are  got  on  march,  their 
Rendezvous  marked  in  Bohemia  ;  and  the  Kaiser  waits,  full  of 
impatience,  at  Vienna,  till  the  expected  event  arrives ;  ready 
then  to  penetrate  at  once  into  Saxony,  and  thence  to  the  Fron¬ 
tiers  of  Brandenburg,  and  there  propose  to  the  King’s  Succes¬ 
sor  the  alternative  of  either  surrendering  Silesia  straightway 
to  the  House  of  Austria,  or  seeing  himself  overwhelmed  by 
Austrian  troops  before  he  could  get  his  own  assembled.  All 
these  things,  which  were  openly  done,  got  noised  abroad  every- 

1  Blumenthal,  ii.  341  ;  Militair-Lexikon,  iv.  318.  Chodowiecki  lias  made 
an  Engraving  of  this  Scene ;  useful  to  look  at  for  its  military  Portraits,  if  of 
little  esteem  otherwise.  Strangely  enough,  both  in  Blumenthal  and  in  Chodo- 
wiecki’s  Engraving  the  year  is  given  as  1785  (plainly  impossible) ;  Militair- 
Lexikon  misprints  the  month ;  and,  one  way  or  other,  only  Rodenbeck  (iii. 
316)  is  right  in  both  day  and  year. 
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where ;  and  did  not,  as  is  easy  to  believe,  cement  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Two  Courts.  To  the  Public  this  scene  appeared 
the  more  ridiculous,  as  the  King  of  Prussia,  having  only  had 
a  common  gout  in  larger  dose  than  common,  was  already  well 
of  it  again,  before  the  Austrian  Army  had  got  to  their  Ren¬ 
dezvous.  The  Kaiser  made  all  these  troops  return  to  their  old 
quarters ;  and  the  Court  of  Vienna  had  nothing  but  mockery 
for  its  imprudent  conduct.”  1 

The  first  of  these  gout-attacks  seems  to  have  come  in  the 
end  of  September,  and  to  have  lasted  about  a  month;  after 
which  the  illness  abated,  and  everybody  thought  it  was  gone. 
The  Kaiser- Joseph  evolution  must  have  been  in  October,  and 
have  got  its  mockery  in  the  next  months.  Friedrich,  writing 
to  Voltaire ,  October  22d,  has  these  words A  pair  of 
charming  Letters  from  Ferney ;  to  which,  had  they  been  from 
the  great  Demiurgus  himself,  I  could  not  have  dictated  Answer. 
Gout  held  me  tied  and  garroted  for  four  weeks ;  —  gout  in 
both  feet  and  in  both  hands ;  and,  such  its  extreme  liberality, 
in  both  elbows  too :  at  present  the  pains  and  the  fever  have 
abated,  and  I  feel  only  a  very  great  exhaustion.”  2  “Four  con¬ 
secutive  attacks ;  hope  they  are  now  all  over ;  ”  but  we  read, 
within  the  Spring  following,  that  there  have  been  in  all  twelve 
of  them ;  and  in  May,  1776,  the  Newspapers  count  eighteen 
quasi-consecutive.  So  that  in  reality  the  King’s  strength  was 
sadly  reduced;  and  his  health,  which  did  not  recover  its  old 
average  till  about  1780,  continued,  for  several  years  after  this 
bad  fit,  to  be  a  constant  theme  of  curiosity  to  the  Gazetteer 
species,  and  a  matter  of  solicitude  to  his  friends  and  to  his 
enemies. 

Of  the  Kaiser’s  immense  ambition  there  can  be  no  question. 
He  is  stretching  himself  out  on  every  side ;  “  seriously  wish¬ 
ing,”  thinks  Friedrich,  “that  he  could  ‘revivify  the  German 
Reich,’  ”  —  new  Barbarossa  in  improved  fixed  form ;  how 
noble !  Certainly,  to  King  Friedrich’s  sad  conviction,  “  the 
Austrian  Court  is  aiming  to  swallow  all  manner  of  dominions 
that  may  fall  within  its  grasp.”  Wants  Bosnia  and  Servia  in 
the  East;  longs  to  seize  certain  Venetian  Territories,  which 
1  CEuvres  de  Frederic,  vi.  124.  2  lb.  xxv.  44. 
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would  unite  Trieste  and  the  Milanese  to  the  Tyrol.  Is  throw¬ 
ing  out  hooks  on  Modena,  on  the  Ferrarese,  on  this  and  on 
that.  Looking  with  eager  eyes  on  Bavaria,  —  the  situation  of 
which  is  peculiar  ;  the  present  Kur-Baiern  being  elderly,  child¬ 
less  ;  and  his  Heir  the  like,  who  withal  is  already  Kur-Pfalz, 
and  will  unite  the  Two  Electorates  under  one  head ;  a  thing 
which  Austria  regards  with  marked  dislike.1  These  are  anxious 
considerations  to  a  King  in  Friedrich’s  sick  state.  In  his  pri¬ 
vate  circle,  too,  there  are  sorrows :  death  of  Fouquet,  death  of 
Quintus  Icilius,  of  Seidlitz,  Quantz  (good  old  Quantz,  with  his 
fine  Flutings  these  fifty  years,  and  the  still  finer  memories 
he  awoke  ! 2),  —  latterly  an  unusual  number  of  deaths.  The 
ruggedly  intelligent  Quintus,  a  daily  companion,  and  guest  at 
the  supper-table,  died  few  months  before  this  fit  of  gout ;  and 
must  have  been  greatly  missed  by  Friedrich.  Fouquet,  at 
Brandenburg,  died  last  year  :  his  benefactor  in  the  early  Ciis- 
trin  distresses,  his  “Bayard,”  and  chosen  friend  ever  since  ; 
how  conspicuously  dear  to  Friedrich  to  the  last  is  still  evident. 
A  Friedrich  getting  lonely  enough,  and  the  lights  of  his  life 
going  out  around  him  ;  —  has  but  one  sure  consolation,  which 
comes  to  him  as  compulsion  withal,  and  is  not  neglected,  that 
of  standing  steadfast  to  his  work,  whatever  the  mood  and 
posture  be. 

The  Event  of  1776  is  Czarowitsh  Paul’s  arrival  in  Berlin, 
and  Betrothal  to  a  second  Wife  there ;  his  first  having  died 
in  childbirth  lately.  The  first  had  been  of  Friedrich’s  choos¬ 
ing,  but  had  behaved  ill,  —  seduced  by  Spanish-French  Diplo¬ 
macies,  by  this  and  that,  poor  young  creature  :  —  the  second 
also  was  of  Friedrich’s  choosing,  and  a  still  nearer  connection : 
figure  what  a  triumphant  event !  Event  now  fallen  dead  to 
every  one  of  us ;  and  hardly  admitting  the  smallest  Note,  — 
except  for  chronology’s  sake,  which  it  is  always  satisfactory 
to  keep  clear  :  — 

“  Czarowitsh  Paul’s  first  Wife,  the  Hessen-Darmstadt  Prin- 

1  (Euvres  de  Frederic,  vi.  123. 

2  Friedrich’s  Teacher  of  the  Flute  ;  procured  for  him  by  his  Mother  (.supra, 
vi.  1441 
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cess  of  Three,  died  of  her  first  child  April  26th,  1776  :  every¬ 
body  whispered,  ‘  It  is  none  of  Paul’s  !  ’  who,  nevertheless, 
was  inconsolable,  the  wild  heart  of  him  like  to  break  on  the 
occurrence.  By  good  luck,  Prince  Henri  had  set  out,  by  invi¬ 
tation,  on  a  second  visit  to  Petersburg ;  and  arrived  there  also 
on  April  26th,1  the  very  day  of  the  fatality.  Prince  Henri 
soothed,  consoled  the  poor  Czarowitsh  ;  gradually  brought  him 
round ;  agreed  with  his  Czarina  Mother,  that  he  must  have  a 
new  Wife  ;  and  dexterously  fixed  her  choice  on  a  ‘  Niece  of  the 
King’s  and  Henri’s.’  Eldest  Daughter  of  Eugen  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  of  whom,  as  an  excellent  General,  though  also  as  a  surly 
Husband,  readers  have  some  memory  ;  now  living  withdrawn 
at  Miimpelgard,  the  Wiirtemberg  Apanage  [Montbeillard,  as 
the  French  call  it],  in  these  piping  times  of  Peace  :  —  she  is 
the  Princess.  To  King  Friedrich’s  great  surprise  and  joy. 
The  Miimpelgard  Principalities,  and  fortunate  Princess,  are 
summoned  to  Berlin.  Czarowitsh  Paul,  under  Henri’s  escort, 
and  under  gala  and  festivities  from  the  Frontier  onward,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Berlin  21st  July,  1776  ;  was  betrothed  to  his  Wiir- 
temberg  Princess  straightway  ;  and  after  about  a  fortnight 
of  festivities  still  more  transcendent,  went  home  with  her  to 
Petersburg ;  and  was  there  wedded,  18th  October  following ; 
- —  Czar  and  Czarina,  she  and  he,  twenty  years  after,  and  their 
posterity  reigning  ever  since.2 

“  At  Vienna,”  says  the  King,  “  everybody  was  persuaded 
the  Czarowitsh  would  never  come  to  Berlin.  Prince  Kaunitz 
had  been,”  —  been  at  his  old  tricks  again,  playing  his  sharp¬ 
est,  in  the  Court  of  Petersburg  again :  what  tricks  (about 
Poland  and  otherwise)  let  us  not  report,  for  it  is  now  inter¬ 
esting  to  nobody.  Of  the  Czarowitsh  Visit  itself  I  will  re¬ 
mark  only,  —  what  seems  to  be  its  one  chance  of  dating  itself 
in  any  of  our  memories,  —  that  it  fell  out  shortly  after  the 
Sherlock  dinner  with  Voltaire  (in  1776,  April  27th  the  one 
event,  July  21st  the  other)  ;  —  and  that  here  is,  by  pure  acci¬ 
dent,  the  exuberant  erratic  Sherlock,  once  more,  and  once 
only,  emerging  on  us  for  a  few  moments  !  — 


1  Rodenbeck,  iii.  139-146. 


8  CEuvres  de  Frederic,  vi.  120-122. 
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Exuberant  Sherlock  and  Eleven  other  English  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  Friedrich  on  a  Court  Occasion  (8th  Octo¬ 
ber,  1777)  ;  and  Two  of  them  get  spoken  to,  and  speak 
each  a  Word.  Excellency  Hugh  Elliot  is  their  In¬ 
troducer. 

Harris,  afterwards  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  succeeded  Mitchell 
at  Berlin ;  “  Polish  troubles  ”  (heartily  indifferent  to  Eng¬ 
land),  “  Dantzig  squabbles  ”  (miraculously  important  there),  — - 
nothing  worth  the  least  mention  now.  Excellency  Harris 
quitted  Berlin  in  Autumn,  1776  ;  gave  place  to  an  Excellency 
Hugh  Elliot  (one  of  the  Minto  Elliots,  Brother  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Minto,  and  himself  considerably  noted  in  the  world), 
or  whom  we  have  a  few  words  to  say. 

Elliot  has  been  here  since  April,  1777 ;  stays  some  five 
years  in  this  post ;  — with  not  much  Diplomatic  employment, 
I  should  think,  but  with  a  stylo  cf  general  bearing  and  social 
physiognomy,  which,  with  some  procedures  partly  incidental 
as  well,  are  still  remembered  in  Berlin.  Something  cf  spying, 
too,  doubtless  there  was ;  bribing  of  menials,  opening  of  Let¬ 
ters  :  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  that  went  on  ;  impossible  to 
prevent  under  the  earefulest  of  Kings.1  Hitherto,  with  one 
exception  to  be  mentioned  presently,  his  main  business  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  introducing,  on  different  Court-Days,  a 
great  number'  of  Travelling  English,  who  want  to  see  the 
King,  and  whom  the  King  little  wants,  but  quietly  submits 
to.  Incoherent  Sherlock,  whom  we  discover  to  have  been  of 
the  number,  has,  in  his  tawdry  disjointed  Book,  this  Pas¬ 
sage  :  — 

1  An  ingenious  young  Friend  of  mine,  connected  with  Legationary  Busi¬ 
ness,  found  lately,  at  the  Hague,  a  consecutive  Series,  complete  for  four  or  five 
years  (I  think,  from  1780  onwards),  of  Friedrich’s  Letters  to  his  Minister  in 
London,  —  Copies  punctually  filched  as  they  went  through  the  Post-office  there  : 
—  specimens  of  which  I  saw;  and  the  whole  of  which  I  might  have  seen,  had 
it  been  worth  the  effort  necessary.  But  Friedrich’s  London  Minister,  in  this 
case,  was  a  person  of  no  significance  or  intimacy ;  and  the  King’s  Letters, 
though  strangely  exact,  clear  and  even  elucidative  on  English  Court-Politics 
and  vicissitudes,  seemed  to  he  nearly  barren  as  to  Prussian. 
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“  The  last  time  of  my  seeing  him  [this  Hero-King  of  my 
heart]  was  at  Berlin  [not  a  hint  of  the  time  when].  He  came 
thither  to  receive  the  adieus  of  the  Baron  de  Swieten,  Minis¬ 
ter  from  their  Imperial  Majesties  [thank  you  ;  that  means  8th 
October,  1777  *],  and  to  give  audience  to  the  new  Minister,  the 
Count  Cobenzl.  The  Foreign  Ministers,  the  persons  who  were 
to  be  presented  [we,  for  instance],  and  the  Military,  were  all 
that  were  at  Court.  We  were  ten  English  [thirteen  by  tale]  : 
the  King  spoke  to  the  first  and  the  last ;  not  on  account  of 
their  situation,  but  because  their  names  struck  him.  The  first 
was  Major  Dalrymple.  To  him  the  King  said:  ‘You  have 
been  presented  to  me  before  ?  ’  ‘I  ask  your  Majesty’s  par¬ 
don  ;  it  was  my  Uncle  ’  (Lord  Dalrymple,  of  whom  pres¬ 
ently).  Mr.  Pitt  [unknown  to  me  which  Pitt,  subsequent 
Lord  Camelford  or  another]  was  the  last.  The  King :  ‘  Are 
you  a  relation  of  Lord  Chatham’s  ?  ’  ‘  Yes,  Sire.’  —  ‘He  is  a 

man  whom  I  highly  esteem  ’  [read  “  esteemed  ”]. 

“  He  then  went  to  the  Foreign  Ministers ;  and  talked  more 
to  Prince  Dolgorucki,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  than  to  any 
other.  In  the  midst  of  his  conversation  with  this  Prince, 
he  turned  abruptly  to  Mr.  Elliot,  the  English  Minister,  and 
asked :  ‘  What  is  the  Duchess  of  Kingston’s  family  name  ?  ’ 
This  transition  was  less  Pindaric  than  it  appears  ;  he  had  just 
been  speaking  of  the  Court  of  Petersburg,  and  that  Lady 
was  then  there.”  2  Whereupon  Sherlock  hops  his  ways  again ; 
leaving  us  considerably  uncertain.  But,  by  a  curious  accident, 
here,  at  first-hand,  is  confirmation  of  the  flighty  creature ;  — 
a  Letter  from  Excellency  Elliot  himself  having  come  our 
way :  — 


To  William  Eden ,  Esquire  (of  the  Foreign  Office,  London; 
Elliot’s  Brother-in-law  ;  afterwards  Lord  Auckland). 

“  Berlin,  12th  October,  1777. 

“  My  dear  Eden,  —  If  you  are  waiting  upon  the  pinnacle 
of  all  impatience  to  give  me  news  from  the  Howes  [out  on 
their  then  famous  “  Seizure  of  Philadelphia,”  which  came  to 


1  Rodenbeck,  iii.  172. 


2  Sherlock,  ii.  27. 
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what  we  know!],  I  am  waiting  with  no  less  impatience  to 
receive  it,  and  think  every  other  subject  too  little  interesting 
to  be  mentioned.  I  must,  however,  tell  you,  the  King  has 
been  here  ; 1  to  the  astonishment  of  all  croakers,  hearty  and  in 
high  spirits.  He  was  very  civil  to  all  of  us.  I  was  attended 
by  one  dozen  English,  which  nearly  completes  my  half-hundred 
this  season.  Pitt  made  one  of  the  twelve,  and  was  particu¬ 
larly  distinguished.  Kiss:  ‘  Monsieur  est-il  parent  de  My  lord 
Chatham  ?  ’  Pitt  :  ‘  Oui,  Sire.’’  King  :  1  C’est  un  homme 
quefai  beaucoup  estime 

“You  have  no  idea  of  the  joy  the  people  expressed  to  see 
the  King  on  Horseback,  —  all  the  Grub-street  nonsense  of 
‘  a  Country  groaning  under  the  weight  of  its  burdens,’  of  e a 
Nation  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron,’  vanished  before  the  sin¬ 
cere  acclamations  of  all  ranks,  who  joined  in  testifying  their 
enthusiasm  for  their  great  Monarch.  I  long  for  Harris  and 
Company  [Excellency  Harris ;  making  for  Russia,  I  believe]  ; 
they  are  to  pig  together  in  my  house  ;  so  that  I  flatter  myself 
with  having  a  near  view,  if  not  a  taste,  of  connubial  joys. 
My  love  to  E  and  e  [your  big  .Eleanor  and  your  little,  a  baby 
in  arms,  who  are  my  Sister  and  Niece  ;  —  pretty,  this  !]. 
Your  most  affectionate,  H.  E. 

“  P.  S.  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  you,  I  sent  out  a  servant  some 
time  ago  to  England  to  bring  a  couple  of  Horses.  He  will 
deliver  some  Packets  to  you  ;  ivliich  I  beg  you  will  send,  with 
Lord  Marisclial’s  compliments,  to  their  respective  Addresses. 
There  is  also  a  china  cup  for  Mr.  Macnamara,  Lawyer,  in  the 
Temple  or  Lincoln’s  Inn,  from  the  same  person  [lively  old 
gentleman,  age  91  gone  ;  did  die  next  year].  What  does 
Eleanor  mean  about  my  Congratulatory  Letter  to  Lord  Suf¬ 
folk  [our  Foreign  Secretary,  on  his  marriage  lately]  ?  I 
wished  his  Lordship,  most  sincerely,  every  happiness  in  his 
new  state,  as  soon  as  I  knew  of  it.  I  beg,  however,  Eleanor 
will  do  the  like ;  —  and  although  it  is  not  my  system  to 
‘  congratulate  ’  anybody  upon  marriage,  yet  I  never  fail  to 

1  “Came  to  Berlin  8th  October,”  on  the  Yan-Swieten  errand;  “saw 
Princess  Amelia,  twice;  and  on  the  9th  returned  to  Potsdam”  (Rodenbeck, 
iii.  172). 
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wish  them  what,  I  think,  it  is  always  two  to  one  they  do 
not  obtain/’ 1 


As  to  the  Dairy mple  of  Sherlock,  read  this  ( Friedrich  to 
D’ Alembert,  two  years  before  2)  :  .  .  .  “  A  Mylord  of  wonder¬ 
ful  name  [Lord  Dalrymple,  if  I  could  remember  it],  of  amiable 
genius  (ate  nom  baroque,  a  V esprit  aimable'),  gave  me  a  Letter 
on  your  part.  ‘Ah,  how  goes  the  Prince  of  Philosophers, 
then  ?  Is  he  gay  ;  is  he  busy ;  did  you  see  him  often  ?  ’  To 
which  the  Mylord:  ‘I?  No;  I  am  straight  from  London  ! ’” 
—  “  Quoi  done  —  ?  ”  In  short,  knowing  my  Anaxagoras,  this 
Mylord  preferred  to  be  introduced  by  him ;  and  was  right : 
“  One  of  the  amiablest  Englishmen  I  have  seen ;  I  except 
only  the  name,  which  I  shall  never  remember  [but  do,  od 
this  new  occasion]  :  Why  doesn’t  he  get  himself  unchris¬ 
tened  of  it,  and  take  that  of  Stair,  which  equally  belongs  to 
him  ?”  (Earl  of  Stair  by  and  by  ;  Nephew,  or  G-rand-Nephew, 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Stair,  once  so  well  known  to  some  of  us. 
Becomes  English  Minister  here  in  1785,  if  we  much  cared.) 

That  word  of  reminiscence  about  Pitt  is  worth  more  atten¬ 
tion.  Not  spoken  lightly,  but  with  meaning  and  sincerity; 
something  almost  pathetic  in  it,  after  the  sixteen  years  sepa¬ 
ration  :  “  A  man  whom  I  much  esteemed,”  —  and  had  good 
reason  to  do  so  !  Pitt’s  subsequent  sad  and  bright  fortunes, 
from  the  end  of  the  Seven-Years  War  and  triumphant  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  the  Jenkins’ s-Ear  Question,  are  known  to  readers. 
His  Burton-Pynsent  meed  of  honor  (Estate  of  £3,000  a  year 
bequeathed  him  by  an  aged  Patriot,  “Let  this  bit  of  England 
go  a  noble  road  !  ”)  ;  his  lofty  silences,  in  the  World  Political ; 
his  vehement  attempts  in  it,  when  again  asked  to  attempt, 
all  futile,  —  with  great  pain  to  him,  and  great  disdain  from 
him  :  —  his  passionate  impatiences  on  minor  matters,  “  laborers 
[ornamenting  Burton-Pynsent  Park,  in  Somersetshire]  planting 
trees  by  torchlight;”  “kitchen  people  [at  Hayes  in  North 
Kent,  House  still  to  be  seen]  roasting  a  series  of  chickens, 

1  Eden-House  Correspondence  (part  of  which,  not  this,  has  been  published  in 
late  years). 

2  (Euvres  de  Frederic,  xxv.  21 :  5th  August,  1775. 
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chicken  after  chicken  all  day,  that  at  any  hour,  within  ten 
minutes,  my  Lord  may  dine  !  ”  —  these  things  dwell  in  the 
memory  of  every  worthy  reader.  Here,  saved  from  my  poor 
friend  Smelfungus  (nobody  knows  how  much  of  him  I  sup¬ 
press),  is  a  brief  jotting,  in  the  form  of  rough  memoranda ,  if 
it  be  permissible :  — 

“  Pitt  four  years  King ;  lost  in  quicksands  after  that ;  off  to 
Bath,  from  gout,  from  semi-insanity ;  ‘  India  should  pay,  but 
how?’  Lost  in  General-Warrants,  in  Wilkes  Controversies, 
American  Revolts,  —  generally,  in  shallow  quicksands  ;  —  dies 
at  his  post,  but  his  post  had  become  a  delirious  one. 

“A  delicate,  proud,  noble  man  ;  pure  as  refined  gold.  Some¬ 
thing  sensitive,  almost  feminine  in  him ;  yet  with  an  edge,  a 
fire,  a  steadiness  ;  liker  Friedrich,  in  some  fine  principal  points, 
than  any  of  his  Contemporaries.  The  one  King  England  has 
had,  this  King  of  Four  Years,  since  the  Constitutional  system 
set  in.  Oliver  Cromwell,  yes  indeed,  —  but  he  died,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  hang  his  body  on  the  gallows. 
Dutch  William,  too,  might  have  been  considerable,  —  but  he 
was  Dutch,  and  to  us  proved  to  be  nothing.  Then  again,  so 
long  as  Sarah  Jennings  held  the  Queen’s  Majesty  in  bondage, 
some  gleams  of  Kinghood  for  us  under  Marlborough  :  —  after 
whom  Noodleism  and  Somnambulism,  zero  on  the  back  of  zero, 
and  all  our  Affairs,  temporal,  spiritual  and  eternal,  jumbling 
at  random,  which  we  call  the  Career  of  Freedom,  till  Pitt 
stretched  out  his  hand  upon  them.  For  four  years ;  never 
again,  he ;  never  again  one  resembling  him,  —  nor  indeed  can 
ever  be. 

“Never,  I  should  think.  Pitts  are  not  born  often;  this 
Pitt’s  ideas  could  occur  in  the  History  of  Mankind  once  only. 
Stranger  theory  of  society,  completely  believed  in  by  a  clear, 
sharp  and  altogether  human  head,  incapable  of  falsity,  was 
seldom  heard  of  in  the  world.  For  King :  open  your  mouth, 
let  the  first  gentleman  that  falls  into  it  (a  mass  of  Hanover 
stolidity,  stupidity,  foreign  to  you,  heedless  of  you)  be  King : 
Supreme  Majesty  he,  with  hypothetical  decorations,  dignities, 
solemn  appliances,  high  as  the  stars  (the  whole,  except  the 
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money,  a  mendacity,  and  sin  against  Heaven)  :  him  you  declare 
Sent-of-God,  supreme  Captain  of  your  England ;  and  having 
done  so,  —  tie  him  up  (according  to  Pitt)  with  Constitutional 
straps,  so  that  he  cannot  stir  hand  or  foot,  for  fear  of  accidents  : 
in  which  state  he -is  fully  cooked;  throw  me  at  his  Majesty’s 
feet,  and  let  me  bless  Heaven  for  such  a  Pillar  of  Cloud  by 
day. 

“Pitt,  closely  as  I  could  scrutinize,  seems  never  to  have 
doubted  in  his  noble  heart  but  he  had  some  reverence  for 
George  II.  ‘  Reverenced  his  Office,’  says  a  simple  reader  ? 
Alas,  no,  my  friend,  man  does  not  ‘reverence  Office,’  but  only 
sham-reverences  it.  I  defy  him  to  reverence  anything  but  a 
Man  filling  an  Office  (with  or  without  salary)  nobly.  Pilling 
a  noble  office  ignobly ;  doing  a  celestial  task  in  a  quietly  in¬ 
fernal  manner  ?  It  were  kinder  perhaps  to  run  your  sword 
through  him  (or  through  yourself)  than  to  take  to  revering 
him  !  If  inconvenient  to  slay  him  or  to  slay  yourself  (as  is 
oftenest  likely),  —  keep  well  to  windward  of  him ;  be  not, 
without  necessity,  partaker  of  his  adventures  in  this  extremely 
earnest  Universe !  .  .  . 

“  No ;  Nature  does  not  produce  many  Pitts  :  —  nor  will  any 
Pitt  ever  again  apply  in  Parliament  for  a  career.  ‘Your 
voices,  your  most  sweet  voices ;  ye  melodious  torrents  of  Gada- 
renes  Swine,  galloping  rapidly  down  steep  places,  I,  for  one, 
know  whither  !  ’  ”  .  .  .  —  Enough. 

About  four  months  before  this  time,  Elliot  had  done  a  feat, 
not  in  the  Diplomatic  line  at  all,  or  by  his  own  choice  at  all, 
which  had  considerably  astonished  the  Diplomatic  world  at 
Berlin,  and  was  doubtless  well  in  the  King’s  thoughts  during 
this  introduction  of  the  Dozen.  The  American  War  is  raging 
and  blundering  along,  —  a  delectable  Lord  George  Germaine 
(alias  Sackville,  no  other  than  our  old  Minden  friend)  man¬ 
aging  as  War-Minister,  others  equally  skilful  presiding  at  the 
Parliamentary  helm ;  all  becoming  worse  and  worse  off,  as  the 
matter  proceeds.  The  revolted  Colonies  have  their  Franklins, 
Lees,  busy  in  European  Courts  :  “  Help  us  in  our  noble  strug¬ 
gle,  ye  European  Courts ;  now  is  your  chance  on  tyrannous 
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England !  ”  To  which  France  at  least  does  appear  to  be  lend¬ 
ing  ear.  Lee,  turned  out  from  Vienna,  is  at  work  in  Berlin, 
this  while  past ;  making  what  progress  is  uncertain  to  some 
people. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  by  my  Lord  Suffolk’s  instigation, 
or  what  had  put  the  Britannic  Cabinet  on  such  an  idea, — 
perhaps  the  stolen  Letters  of  Friedrich,  which  show  so  exact 
a  knowledge  of  the  current  of  events  in  America  as  well  as 
England  (“  knows  every  step  of  it,  as  if  he  were  there  himself, 
the  Arch-Enemy  of  honest  neighbors  in  a  time  of  stress  !  ”)  — 
but  it  does  appear  they  had  got  it  into  their  sagacious  heads 
that  the  bad  neighbor  at  Berlin  was,  in  effect,  the  Arch-Enemy, 
probably  mainspring  of  the  whole  matter ;  and  that  it  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  see  clearly  what  Lee 
and  he  had  on  hand.  Order  thereupon  to  Elliot :  “  Do  it,  at 
any  price  ;  ”  and  finally,  as  mere  price  will  not  answer,  “  Do  it 
by  any  method,  —  steal  Lee’s  Despatch-Box  for  us  !  ” 

Perhaps  few  Excellencies  living  had  less  appetite  for  such 
a  job  than  Elliot ;  but  his  Orders  were  peremptory,  “  Lee  is 
a  rebel,  quasi-outlaw  ;  and  you  must !  ”  Elliot  thereupon  took 
accurate  survey  of  the  matter ;  and  rapidly  enough,  and  with 
perfect  skill,  though  still  a  novice  in  Berlin  affairs,  managed 
to  do  it.  Privily  hired,  or  made  his  servant  hire,  the  chief 
Housebreaker  or  Pickpocket  in  the  City :  “  Lee  lodges  in 
such  and  such  a  Hostelry ;  bring  us  his  Red-Box  for  a  thirty 
hours  ;  it  shall  be  well  worth  your  while !  ”  And  in  brief 
space  the  Red-Box  arrives,  accordingly  ;  a  score  or  two  of 
ready-writers  waiting  for  it,  who  copy  all  day,  all  night,  at 
the  top  of  their  speed,  till  they  have  enough :  which  done, 
the  Lee  Red-Box  is  left  on  the  stairs  of  the  Lee  Tavern ;  Box 
locked  again,  and  complete  ;  only  the  Friedrich-Lee  Secrets 
completely  pumped  out  of  it,  and  now  rushing  day  and  night 
towards  England,  to  illuminate  the  Supreme  Council-Board 
there. 

This  astonishing  mass  of  papers  is  still  extant  in  England  ; 1 

1  In  the  Eden- House  Archives ;  where  a  natural  delicacy  (unaware  that  the 
questionable  Legationary  Fact  stands  in  print  for  so  many  years  past)  is 
properly  averse  to  any  promulgation  of  them. 
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—  the  outside  of  them  I  have  seen,  by  no  means  the  inside, 
had  I  wished  it; — but  am  able  to  say  from  other  sources, 
which  are  open  to  all  the  world,  that  seldom  had  a  Supreme 
Council-Board  procured  for  itself,  by  improper  or  proper  ways, 
a  Discovery  of  less  value  !  Discovery  that  Lee  has  indeed 
been  urgent  at  Berlin ;  and  has  raised  in  Friedrich  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Have  you  got  to  such  a  condition  that  I  can,  with 
safety  and  advantage,  make  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
you  ?  ”  —  That  his  Minister  Schulenburg  has,  by  Order,  been 
investigating  Lee  on  that  head ;  and  has  reported,  “  No,  your 
Majesty,  Lee  and  People  are  not  in  such  a  condition ;  ”  that 
his  Majesty  has  replied,  “Well,  let  him  wait  till  they  are;” 
and  that  Lee  is  waiting  accordingly.  In  general,  That  his 
Majesty  is  not  less  concerned  in  guidance  or  encouragement 
of  the  American  War  than  he  is  in  ditto  of  the  Atlantic  Tides 
or  of  the  East-Wind  (though  he  does  keep  barometers  and 
meteorological  apparatus  by  him)  ;  and  that  we  of  the  Council- 
Board  are  a  —  what  shall  I  say!  Not  since  the  case  of  poor 
Dr.  Cameron,  in  1753,  when  Friedrich  was  to  have  joined  the 
Highlanders  with  15,000  chosen  Prussians  for  Jacobite  pur¬ 
poses,  —  and  the  Cham  of  Tartary  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
Bangorian  Controversy,  —  was  there  a  more  perfect  platitude, 
or  a  deeper  depth  of  ignorance  as  to  adjacent  objects  on  the 
part  of  Governing  Men.  For  shame,  my  friends  !  — 

This  surprising  bit  of  Burglary,  so  far  as  I  can  gather  from 
the  Prussian  Books,  must  have  been  done  on  Wednesday, 
June  2 5th,  1777 ;  Box  (with  essence  pumped  out)  restored  to 
staircase  night  of  Thursday,  —  Police  already  busy,  Governor 
Ramin  and  Justice-President  Philippi  already  apprised,  and 
suspicion  falling  on  the  English  Minister,  —  whose  Servant 
(“Arrest  him  we  cannot  without  a  King’s  Warrant,  only  pro¬ 
curable  at  Potsdam  !  ”)  vanishes  bodily.  Friday,  27th,  Ramin 
and  Philippi  make  report ;  King  answers,  “  greatly  aston¬ 
ished :  ”  a  “  garstige  Sacke  (ugly  Business),  which  will  do  the 
English  no  honor:”  “Servant  fled,  say  you?  Trace  it  to 
the  bottom ;  swift !  ”  Excellency  Elliot,  seeing  how  matters 
lay,  owned  honestly  to  the  Official  People,  That  it  was  his 
Servant  (Servant  safe  gone,  Chief  Pickpocket  not  mentioned 
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at  all)  ;  Sunday  evening,  22th,  King  orders  thereupon,  “  Let 
the  matter  drop.”  These  Official  Pieces,  signed  by  the  King, 
by  Hertzberg,  Ramin  and  others,  we  do  not  give  :  here  is 
Friedrich’s  own  notice  of  it  to  his  Brother  Henri :  — 

“  Potsdam ,  29 tli  June ,  1777.  .  .  .  There  has  just  occurred  a 
strange  thing  at  Berlin.  Three  days  ago,  in  absence  of  the 
Sieur  Lee,  Envoy  of  the  American  Colonies,  the  Envoy  of 
England  went  [sent !]  to  the  Inn  where  Lee  lodged,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  his  Portfolio ;  it  seems  he  was  in  fear,  however,  and 
threw  it  down,  without  opening  it,  on  the  stairs  [alas,  no, 
your  Majesty,  not  till  after  pumping  the  essence  out].  All 
Berlin  is  talking  of  it.  If  one  were  to  act  with  rigor,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  forbid  this  man  the  Court,  since  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  a  public  theft :  but,  not  to  make  a  noise,  I  suppress 
the  thing.  Sha’n’t  fail,  however,  to  write  to  England  about 
it,  and.  indicate  that  there  was  another  way  of  dealing  with 
such  a  matter,  for  they  are  impertinent  ”  (say,  ignorant,  blind 
as  moles,  your  Majesty;  that  is  the  charitable  reading  I).1 

This  was  not  Excellency  Elliot’s  Burglary,  as  readers  see,  — 
among  all  the  Excellencies  going,  I  know  not  that  there  is  one 
with  less  natural  appetite  for  such  a  job  ;  but  sometimes  what 
can  a  necessitous  Excellency  do  ?  Elliot  is  still  remembered  in 
Berlin  society,  not  for  this  only,  but  for  emphatic  things  of 
a  better  complexion  which  he  did ;  a  man  more  justly  esti¬ 
mated  there,  than  generally  here  in  our  time.  Here  his  chief 
fame  rests  on  a  witty  Anecdote,  evidently  apocryphal,  and 
manufactured  in  the  London  Clubs  :  “  Who  is  this  Ilyder-Ali,” 
said  the  old  King  to  him,  one  day  (according  to  the  London 
Clubs).  “Hm,”  answered  Elliot,  with  exquisite  promptitude, 
politeness  and  solidity  of  information,  “  C'est  un  vieux  voleur 
qui  commence  a  radoter  (An  old  robber,  now  falling  into  his 
dotage),”  —  let  his  dotard  Majesty  take  that. 

Alas,  my  friends !  —  Ignorance  by  herself  is  an  awkward 
lumpish  wench ;  not  yet  fallen  into  vicious  courses,  nor  to  be 
•  uncharitably  treated  :  but  Ignorance  and  Insolence,  —  these 

1  (Euvres  de  Frederic,  xxvi.  394.  In  Preuss,  v.  (he  calls  it  “iv.”  or  “  Ur- 
kundenbuch  to  vol.  iv.,”  but  it  is  really  and  practically  vol.  v.)  278,  279,  are  the 
various  Official  Renorts. 
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are,  for  certain,  an  unlovely  Mother  and  Bastard!  Yes;  — 
and  they  may  depend  upon  it,  the  grim  Parish-beadles  of  this 
Universe  are  out  on  the  track  of  them,  and  oakum  and  the 
correction-house  are  infallible  sooner  or  later !  The  clever 
Elliot,  who  knew  a  hawk  from  a  hernshaw,  never  floundered 
into  that  platitude.  This,  however,  is  a  joke  of  his,  better  or 
worse  (I  think,  on  his  quitting  Berlin  in  1782,  without  visible 
resource  or  outlook) :  “  I  am  far  from  having  a  Sans-Souci,” 
writes  he  to  the  Edens ;  “  and  I  think  I  am  coming  to  be 
sans  six-sous.” — Here  still  are  two  small  Fractions,  which  I 
must  insert;  and  then  rigorously  close.  Kaiser  Joseph,  in 
these  months,  is  travelling  through  France  to  instruct  his 
Imperial  mind.  The  following  is  five  weeks  anterior  to  that 
of  Lee’s  Bed-Box  :  — 

1.  A  Bit  of  Dialogue  at  Paris  (Saturday,  17th  May,  1777). 
After  solemn  Session  of  the  Academia  Frangaise,  held  in 
honor  of  an  illustrious  Comte  de  Falkenstein  (privately,  Kaiser 
Joseph  II.),  who  has  come  to  look  at  France,1 — Comte  de 
Falkenstein  was  graciously  pleased  to  step  up  to  D’Alembert, 
who  is  Perpetual  Secretary  here ;  and  this  little  Dialogue 
ensued : — 

Falkenstein.  “  I  have  heard  you  are  for  Germany  this  sea¬ 
son  ;  some  say  you  intend  to  become  German  altogether  ?  ” 

D’Alembert.  “I  did  promise  myself  the  high  honor  of  a 
visit  to  his  Prussian  Majesty,  who  has  deigned  to  invite  me, 
with  all  the  kindness  possible  :  but,  alas,  for  such  hopes ! 
The  bad  state  of  my  health  —  ” 

Falkenstein.  “  It  seems  to  me  you  have  already  been  to  see 
the  King  of  Prussia  ?  ” 

D’Alembert.  “  Two  times;  once  in  1756  [1755,  17th-19th 
June,  if  you  will  be  exact],  at  Wesel,  when  I  remained  only  a 
few  days  ;  and  again  in  1763,  when  I  had  the  honor  to  pass 
three  or  four  months  with  him.  Since  that  time  I  have  al¬ 
ways  longed  to  have  the  honor  of  seeing  his  Majesty  again; 

1  Minute  and  rather  entertaining  Account  of  his  procedures  there,  and 
especially  of  his  two  Visits  to  the  Academy  (first  was  May  10th),  in  Mayer, 
Reisen  Josephs  II.  (Leipzig,  1778),  pp.  112-132,  147  et  seq. 
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but  circumstances  hindered  me.  I,  above  all,  regretted  not  to 
have  been  able  to  pay  my  court  to  him  that  year  he  saw  the 
Emperor  at  Neisse, —  but  at  this  moment  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  wished  on  that  head ”  (Don’t  bow  :  the  Gentleman 
is  Incognito). 

Falkenstein.  “  It  was  very  natural  that  the  Emperor,  young, 
and  desiring  to  instruct  himself,  should  wish  to  see  such  a 
Prince  as  the  King  of  Prussia ;  so  great  a  Captain,  a  Monarch 
of  such  reputation,  and  who  has  played  so  great  a  part.  It 
was  a  Scholar  going  to  see  his  Master  ”  (these  are  his  very 
words,  your  Majesty). 

D’Alembert.  “  I  wish  M.  le  Comte  de  Falkenstein  could  see 
the  Letters  which  the  King  of  Prussia  did  me  the  honor  to 
write  after  that  Interview  :  it  would  then  appear  how  this 
Prince  judged  of  the  Emperor,  as  all  the  world  has  since 
done.”  1 

King  to  D’ Alembert  (three  months  after.  Kaiser  is  home  ; 
passed  Ferney,  early  in  August;  and  did  not  call  on  Voltaire, 
as  is  well  known).  ...  “I  hear  the  Comte  de  Falkenstein  has 
been  seeing  harbors,  arsenals,  ships,  manufactures,  and  has  n’t 
seen  Voltaire.  Had  I  been  in  the  Emperor’s  place,  I  would 
not  have  passed  Ferney  without  a  glance  at  the  old  Patri¬ 
arch,  were  it  only  to  say  that  I  had  seen  and  heard  him.  Arse¬ 
nals,  ships,  manufactures,  these  you  can  see  anywhere ;  but 
it  requires  ages  to  produce  a  Voltaire.  By  the  rumors  I  hear, 
it  will  have  been  a  certain  great  Lady  Theresa,  very  Orthodox 
and  little  Philosophical,  who  forbade  her  Son  to  visit  the 
Apostle  of  Tolerance.” 

D’Alembert  (in  answer)  :  “  No  doubt  your  Majesty’s  guess  is 
right.  It  must  have  been  the  Lady  Mother.  Nobody  here 
believes  that  the  advice  came  from  his  Sister  [Queen  Marie 
Antoinette],  who,  they  say,  is  full  of  esteem  for  the  Patri¬ 
arch,  aud  has  more  than  once  let  him  know  it  by  third  par¬ 
ties.”  2 

According  to  Friedrich,  Joseph’s  reflections  in  France  were 

1  “  D’Alembert  to  Friedrich  fin  (Euvres  de  Frederic,  xxv.  75],  23d  May, 
1777.”  Ib.  xxv.  82;  “  13th  August,  1777.” 

2  (Euvres  de  Frederic,  xxv.  84.- 
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very  gloomy  :  “  This  is  all  one  Country  ;  strenuously  kneaded 
into  perfect  union  and  incorporation  by  the  Old  Kings  :  my 
discordant  Romish  Reich  is  of  many  Countries,  —  and  should 
be  of  one,  if  Sovereigns  were  wise  and  strenuous  !  ” 1 

2.  A  Cabinet-Order  and  actual  (fac-simile)  Signature  of 
Friedrich1 s.  —  After  unknown  travels  over  the  world,  this  poor 
brown  Bit  of  Paper,  with  a  Signature  of  Friedrich’s  to  it,  has 
wandered  hither  ;  and  I  have  had  it  copied,  worthy  or  not. 
A  Royal  Cabinet-Order  on  the  smallest  of  subjects ;  but  per¬ 
haps  all  the  more  significant  on  that  account ;  and  a  Signature 
which  readers  may  like  to  see. 

For  dan,  or  Fordon,  is  in  the  Bromberg  Department  in  West 
Prenssen,  —  Bromberg  no  longer  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  but  a  lively, 
new-built,  paved,  canalled  and  industrious  trading  Town.  At 
Fordan  is  a  Grain-Magazine :  Bein  (“  Leg,”  dev  Bein,  as  they 
slightingly  call  him)  is  Proviant-Master  there  ;  and  must  con¬ 
sider  his  ways,  —  the  King’s  eye  being  on  him.  Readers  can 
now  look  and  understand  :  — 


An  den  Ober-Proviantmeister  Bein,  zu  Fordan. 


“  Seiner  Koniglicher  Majestat 
von  Preussen,  JJnser  allergnddigs- 
ter  Herr,  lassen  dem  Ober-Provi- 
antmeister  Bein  hiebey  die  Ge- 
traide-Preistabelle  des  Bromberg- 
schen  Departments  zufertigen ; 
Woraus  derselbe  ersiehet  wie  nied- 
rig  solche  an  einigen  Orthen  sind, 
und  dass  zu  Inovraclaw  und  Stre- 
zeltnow  der  Scheffel  Bog  gen  um  12 
Groschen  kostet :  da  solclies  nun 
flier  so  wohlfeil  ist,  somuss  ja  der 
Preis  in  PohJen  noch  wohl  geringer, 
und  ist  daher  nicht  abzusehen  wa- 
rum  die  Pohlen  auf  so  hohe  Preise 
bestehen  ;  der  Bein  muss  sich  daher 


“Potsdam,  den  9ten  April,  1777. 

“His  Royal  Majesty  of  Preus¬ 
sen,  Our  most  all-gracious  Lord, 
lets  herewith,  to  the  Head  Provi¬ 
ant-Master  Bein,  the  Grain-Prices 
Table  of  the  Bromberg  Depart¬ 
ment  he  despatched  ;  Wherefrom 
Bein  perceives  how  low  in  some 
places  these  are,  and  that  at  Inov¬ 
raclaw  and  Strezeltnow  the  Bushel 
of  Rye  costs  about  14  Pence  :  now, 
as  it  is  so  cheap  there,  the  price  in 
Poland  must  be  still  smaller ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  conceived 
why  the  Poles  demand  such  high 
prices,”  as  the  said  Bein  reports  : 
“  Bein  therefore  is  charged  to  take 


1  CEuvres  de  Frederic,  ri.  125. 
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nun  rechte  Miihe  gcben,  und  den  especial  pains,  and  try  not  to  make 
Einkauf  so  wolilfeil  als  nur  immer  the  purchase  dearer  than  is  indis- 
moglich  zu  machen  suchen.”  pensahle.” 


1  Original  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Doeg,  Barlow  Moor,  Man¬ 
chester  :  whose  it  now  is, — purchased  in  London,  a.d.  1863.  The  Frh  of 
German  cursiv-schrift  (current  hand),  which  the  woodcutter  has  appended,  shut 
off  by  a  square,  will  show  English  readers  what  the  King  means  :  an  “  Frh  ” 
done  as  by  a  flourish  of  one’s  stick,  in  the  most  compendious  and  really  inge¬ 
nious  manner,  —  suitable  for  an  economic  King,  who  has  to  repeat  it  scores  of 
times  every  day  of  his  life  ! 
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THE  BAVAKIAN  WAR. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  1778,  the  chronic  quarrel  with 
Austria  passed,  by  an  accident  just  fallen  out,  into  the  acute 
state  ;  rose  gradually,  and,  in  spite  of  negotiating,  issued  in  a 
thing  called  Bavarian-Succession  War,  which  did  not  end  till 
Spring  of  the  following  year.  The  accident  was  this.  At 
Munchen,  December  30th,  1777,  Max  Joseph  Kurfiirst  of 
Baiern,  only  Brother  of  our  lively  friend  the  Electress-Dowager 
of  Saxony,  died;  suddenly,  of  small-pox  unskilfully  treated. 
He  was  in  his  fifty-second  year  ;  childless,  the  last  of  that  Bava¬ 
rian  branch.  His  Heir  is  Karl  Theodor,  Kur-Pfalz  (Elector 
Palatine),  who  is  now  to  unite  the  Two  Electorates,  —  unless 
Austria  can  bargain  with  him  otherwise.  Austria’s  desire  to 
get  hold  of  Baiern  is  of  very  old  standing ;  and  we  have  heard 
lately  how  much  it  was  an  object  with  Kaunitz  and  his  young 
Kaiser.  With  Karl  Theodor  they  did  bargain,  —  in  fact,  had 
beforehand  as  good  as  bargained,  —  and  were  greatly  aston¬ 
ished,  when  King  Friedrich,  alone  of  all  Teutschland  or  the 
world,  mildly,  but  peremptorily,  interfered,  and  said  No,  — 
with  effect,  as  is  well  known. 

Something,  not  much,  must  be  said  of  this  Bavarian-Succes¬ 
sion  War ;  which  occupied,  at  a  pitch  of  tension  and  anxiety 
foreign  to  him  for  a  long  time,  fifteen  months  of  Friedrich’s 
old  age  (January,  1778-March,  1779)  ;  and  filled  all  Europe 
round  him  and  it,  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Something ; 
by  no  means  much,  now  that  we  have  seen  the  issue  of  such 
mountains  all  in  travail.  Nobody  could  then  say  but  it  bade 
fair  to  become  a  Fourth  Austrian-Prussian  War,  as  sanguinary 
as  the  Seven-Years  had  been ;  for  in  effect  there  stood  once 
more  the  Two  Nations  ranked  against  each  other,  as  if  for 
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mortal  duel,  near  half  a  million  men  in  whole  ;  parleying  in¬ 
deed,  but  brandishing  their  swords,  and  ever  and  anon  giving 
mutual  clash  of  fence,  as  if  the  work  had  begun,  though  there 
always  intervened  new  parleying  first. 

And  now  everybody  sees  that  the  work  never  did  begin; 
that  parleying,  enforced  by  brandishing,  turned  out  to  be  all 
the  work  there  was :  and  everybody  has  forgotten  it,  and,  ex¬ 
cept  for  specific  purposes,  demands  not  to  be  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Mountains  in  labor  were  not  so  frequent  then  as  now,  when 
the  Penny  Newspaper  has  got  charge  of  them  ;  though  then  as 
now  to  practical  people  they  were  a  nuisance.  Mountains  all 
in  terrific  travail-throes,  threatening  to  overset  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem,  have  always  a  charm,  especially  for  the  more  foolish 
classes :  but  when  once  the  birth  has  taken  place,  and  the 
wretched  mouse  ducks  past  you,  or  even  nothing  at  all  can 
be  seen  to  duck  past,  who  is  there  but  impatiently  turns  on 
his  heel ? 

Those  Territories,  which  adjoin  on  its  own  dominions,  would 
have  been  extremely  commodious  to  Austria ;  —  as  Austria 
itself  has  long  known ;  and  by  repeatedly  attempting  them  on 
any  chance  given  (as  in  1741-1745,  to  go  no  farther  back),  has 
shown  how  well  it  knows.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  Bavaria  fairly 
incorporated  and  made  Austrian,  what  an  infinite  convenience 
would  it  be ! 

“  Do  but  look  on  the  Map  [this  Note  is  not  by  Biisching,  but 
by  somebody  of  Austrian  tendencies]  :  you  would  say,  Austria 
without  Bavaria  is  like  a  Human  Figure  with  its  belly  belong¬ 
ing  to  somebody  else.  Bavaria  is  the  trunk  or  belly  of  the 
Austrian  Dominions,  shutting  off  all  the  limbs  of  them  each 
from  the  other  ;  making  for  central  part  a  huge  chasm. 

“  Ober-Pfalz,  —  which  used  to  be  Kur-Pfalz’s,  which  is  Ba¬ 
varia’s  since  we  took  it  from  the  Winter-King  and  bestowed 
it  in  that  way,  —  Ober-Pfalz,  the  country  of  Amberg,  where 
Maillebois  once  pleased  to  make  invasion  of  us  ;  —  does  not  it 
adjoin  on  the  Bohemian  Forest  ?  The  ribs  there,  Bohemian 
all,  up  to  the  shoulder,  are  ours  :  but  the  shoulder-blade  and 
left  arm,  whose  are  they  !  Austria  Proper  and  Hungary,  these 
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may  be  taken  as  sitting-part  and  lower  limbs,  ample  and  fleshy ; 
but  see,  just  above  the  pelvis,  on  the  south  side,  how  Bavaria 
and  its  Tyrol  sticks  itself  in  upon  Austria,  who  fancied  she 
also  had  a  Tyrol,  and  far  the  more  important  one.  Our  Tyrol, 
our  Styria,  Carniola,  Carinthia,  —  Bavaria  blocks  these  in. 
Then  the  Swabian  Austria,  —  Breisach,  and  those  Upper-Rhine 
Countries,  from  which  we  invade  France,  —  we  cannot  reach 
them  except  through  Bavarian  ground.  Swabian  Austria 
should  be  our  right  arm,  fingers  of  it  reaching  into  Switzer¬ 
land  ;  Ober-Pfalz  our  left :  —  and  as  to  the  broad  breast  be¬ 
tween  these  two ;  left  arm  and  broad  breast  are  Bavaria’s,  not 
ours.  Of  the  Netherlands,  which  might  be  called  geographi¬ 
cally  the  head  of  Austria,  alas,  the  long  neck,  Lorraine,  was 
once  ours  ;  but  whose  is  it  ?  Irrecoverable  for  the  present,  — 
perhaps  may  not  always  be  so  !  ” 

These  are  Kaunitz’s  ideas  ;  and  the  young  Kaiser  has  eagerly 
adopted  them  as  the  loadstar  of  his  life.  “  Make  the  Reich  a 
reality  again,”  thinks  the  Kaiser  (good,  if  only  possible,  think 
we  too)  ;  “  make  Austria  great ;  Austria  is  the  Reich,  how  else 
can  the  Reich  be  real  ?  ” 

In  practical  politics  these  are  rather  wild  ideas  ;  but  they 
are  really  Kaunitz’s  and  his  Kaiser’s  ;  and  were  persisted  in 
long  after  this  Bavarian  matter  got  its  check :  and  as  a  whole, 
they  got  repeated  checks  ;  being  impossible  all,  and  far  from 
the  meaning  of  a  Time  big  with  French  Revolution,  and  with 
quite  other  things  than  world-greatness  to  Austria,  and  re¬ 
juvenescence  on  such  or  on  any  terms  to  the  poor  old  Holy 
Roman  Reich,  which  had  been  a  wiggery  so  long.  Nobody 
could  guess  of  what  it  was  that  France  or  the  world  might  be 
with  child :  nobody,  till  the  birth  in  1789,  and  even  for  a  gen¬ 
eration  afterwards.  France  is  weakly  and  unwieldy,  has 
strange  enough  longings  for  chalky,  inky,  visionary,  fool¬ 
ish  substances,  and  may  be  in  the  family-way  for  aught  we 
know. 

To  Kaunitz  it  is  pretty  clear  that  France  will  not  stand  in 
his  path  in  this  fine  little  Bavarian  business  ;  which  is  all 
he  cares  for  at  present.  England  in  war  with  its  Colonies? 
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Russia  attentive  to  its  Turk ;  foreign  Nations,  wliat  can  they 
do  but  talk ;  remonstrate  more  or  less,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of 
Poland ;  and  permit  the  thing  with  protest  ?  Only  from  one 
Sovereign  Person,  and  from  him  I  should  guess  not  much,  does 
Kaunitz  expect  serious  opposition  :  from  Friedrich  of  Prussia; 
to  whom  no  enlargement  of  Austria  can  be  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence.  “  But  cannot  we  perhaps  make  it  worth  his  while  ?  ” 
thinks  Kaunitz  :  “  Tush,  he  is  old  and  broken  ;  thought  to  be 
dying  ;  has  an  absolute  horror  of  war.  He  too  will  sit  quiet ; 
or  we  must  make  it  worth  his  while.”  In  this  calculation 
Kaunitz  deceived  himself ;  we  are  now  shortly  to  see  how. 


Kaunitz’s  Case,  when  he  brings  it  before  the  Reich,  and  gen¬ 
eral  Public  of  mankind  and  its  Gazetteers,  will  by  no  means 
prove  to  be  a  strong  one.  His  Law  “  title,  ”  is  this  :  — 

“  Archduke  Albert  V.,  of  Austria,  subsequently  Kaiser  Al¬ 
bert  II.,  had  married  Elizabeth,  only  Daughter  of  Kaiser  Sigis- 
mund  Sujoer-Grammaticam  :  Albert  is  he  who  got  three  crowns 
in  one  year,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Romish  Reich  ;  and  ‘  we  hope 
a  fourth,’  say  the  Old  Historians,  ‘  which  was  a  heavenly  and 
eternal  one,’  —  died,  in  short  (1439,  age  forty).  From  him 
come  the  now  Kaisers. 

“  In  1426,  thirteen  years  before  this  event  of  the  Crowns, 
Sigismund  Grammaticam  had  infeoffed  him  in  a  thing  still 
of  shadowy  nature,  —  the  Expectancy  of  a  Straubingen  Prince¬ 
dom  ;  pleasant  extensive  District,  only  not  yet  fallen,  or  like 
falling  vacant :  ‘You  shall  inherit,  you  and  yours  (who  are 
also  my  own),  so  soon  as  this  present  line  of  Wittelsbachers 
die  !  ’  said  Kaiser  Sigismund,  solemnly,  in  two  solemn  sheep¬ 
skins.  ‘Not  a  whit  of  it,’  would  the  Wittelsbachers  have  an¬ 
swered,  had  they  known  of  the  affair.  ‘  When  we  die  out, 
there  is  another  Line  of  Wittelsbachers,  plenty  of  other  lines  ; 
and  House-treaties  many  and  old,  settling  all  that,  without 
help  of  you  and  Albert  of  the  Three  Crowns  !  ’  And  accord¬ 
ingly  there  had  never  come  the  least  fruit,  or  attempt  at  fruit, 
from  these  two  Sigismund  Sheepskins  ;  which  were  still  lying 
in  the  Vienna  Archives,  where  they  had  lain  since  the  creation 
of  them,  known  to  an  Antiquary  or  two,  but  not  even  by  them 
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thought  worthy  of  mention  in  this  busy  world.  This  was  lit¬ 
erally  all  the  claim  that  Austria  had;  and  every  by-stander 
admitted  it  to  be,  in  itself,  not  worth  a  rush.” 

“  In  itself  perhaps  not,”  thought  Kaunitz  ;  “  but  the  free 
consent  of  Karl  Theodor  the  Heir,  will  not  that  be  a  Title  in 
full  ?  One  would  hope  so ;  in  the  present  state  of  Europe : 
France,  England,  ■  Russia,  every  Nation  weltering  overhead 
in  its  own  troubles  and  affairs,  little  at  leisure  for  ours  !  ” 
And  it  is  with  Karl  Theodor,  to  make  out  a  full  Title  for 
himself  there,  that  Kaunitz  has  been  secretly  busy  this  long 
time  back,  especially  in  the  late  critical  days  of  poor  Kur- 
fiirst  Max. 

Karl  Theodor  of  the  Pfalz,  now  fallen  Heir  to  Baiern,  is  a 
poor  idle  creature,  of  purely  egoistic,  ornamental,  dilettante 
nature  ;  sunk  in  theatricals,  bastard  children  and  the  like ; 
much  praised  by  Voltaire,  who  sometimes  used  to  visit  him; 
and  by  Collini,  to  whom  he  is  a  kind  master.  Karl  Theodor 
cares  little  for  the  integrity  of  Baiern,  much  for  that  of  his 
own  skin.  Very  long  ago,  in  1742,  in  poor  Kaiser  Karl’s  Coro¬ 
nation  time,  we  saw  him  wedded,  him  and  another,  to  two 
fair  Sister  Sulzbach  Princesses,1  Grand-daughters  of  old  Karl 
Philip,  the  then  Kur-Pfalz,  whom  he  has  inherited.  It  was 
the  last  act  of  that  never-resting  old  Karl  Philip,  of  whom  we 
used  to  hear  so  much :  “  Karl  Theodor  to  have  one  of  my  in¬ 
estimable  Grand-daughters  ;  Duke  Clement,  younger  Brother 
of  our  blessed  new  Kaiser,  to  have  another  ;  thereby  we  unite 
the  kindred  branches  of  the  Pfalz-Baiern  Eamilies,  and  make 
the  assurance  of  the  Heritages  doubly  sure  !  ”  said  old  Karl 
Philip  ;  and  died  happy,  or  the  happiest  he  could. 

Readers  no  doubt  have  forgotten  this  circumstance ;  and, 
in  their  total  lack  of  interest  in  Karl  Theodor  and  his  paltry 
affairs,  may  as  well  be  reminded  of  it ;  —  and  furthermore,  that 
these  brilliant  young  Wives,  “Duchess  Clement”  especially, 
called  on  Wilhelmina  during  the  Frankfurt  Gayeties,  and 
were  a  charm  to  Kaiser  Karl  Albert,  striving  to  look  forward 
across  clouds  into  a  glittering  future  for  his  House.  Theodor’s 

1  Supra,  viii.  119. 
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Princess  brought  him  no  children ;  she  and  her  Sister  are  both 
still  living  ;  a  lone  woman  the  latter  (Duke  Clement  dead  these 
seven  years),  —  a  still  more  lone  the  former,  with  such  a  Hus¬ 
band  yet  living !  Lone  women  both,  well  forward  in  the  fif¬ 
ties  ;  active  souls,  I  should  guess,  at  least  to  judge  by  Duchess 
Clement,  who  being  a  Dowager,  and  mistress  of  her  movements, 
is  emphatic  in  denouncing  such  disaster  and  disgrace ;  and 
plays  a  great  part,  at  Miinchen,  in  the  agitating  scenes  now  on 
hand.  Comes  out  “like  a  noble  Amazon,”  say  the  admiring 
by-standers,  on  this  occasion  ;  stirs  whatever  faculty  she  has, 
especially  her  tongue  ;  and  goes  on  urging,  pushing  and  con¬ 
triving  all  she  can,  regardless  of  risks  in  such  an  imminency. 

Karl  Theodor  finds  his  Heritages  indisputable  ;  but  he  has 
no  Legitimate  Son  to  leave  them  to ;  and  has  many  Illegitimate, 
whom  Austria  can  provide  for,  —  and  richly  will.  His  Heir  is 
a  Nephew,  Karl  August  Christian,  of  Zweibriick  ;  whom  per¬ 
haps  it  would  not  be  painful  to  him  to  disappoint  a  little  of 
his  high  expectations.  On  the  whole,  Peace ;  plentiful  pro¬ 
vision,  titular  and  other,  for  his  Illegitimates  ;  and  a  comfort¬ 
able  sum  of  ready  money  over,  to  enliven  the  Theatricals, 
Diisseldorf  Picture-Galleries  and  Dilettante  operations  and 
Collections,  —  how  much  welcomer  to  Theodor  than  a  Baiern 
never  so  religiously  saved  entire  at  the  expense  of  quarrel, 
which  cannot  but  be  tedious,  troublesome  and  dangerous ! 
Honor,  indeed  —  but  what,  to  an  old  stager  in  the  dilettante 
line,  is  honor  ?  Old  stagers  there  are  who  will  own  to  you, 
like  Balzac’s  Englishman  in  a  case  of  conflagration,  when 
honor  called  on  all  men  to  take  their  buckets,  “  Mats  je  n’ai 
point  dihonneur  !  ”  To  whom,  unluckily,  you  cannot  answer  as 
in  that  case,  “  C’est  egal,  ’T  is  all  one ;  do  as  if  you  had  some  !  ” 
Karl  Theodor  scandalously  left  Baiern  to  its  fate. 

Karl  Theodor’s  Heir,  poor  August  Christian  of  Zweibriick, 
had  of  course  his  own  gloomy  thoughts  on  this  parcelling  of 
his  Bavarian  reversion:  but  what  power  has  he?  None,  he 
thinks,  but  to  take  the  inevitable  patiently.  Nor  generally 
in  the  Princes  of  the  Reich,  though  one  would  have  thought 
them  personally  concerned,  were  it  only  for  danger  of  a  like 
mistreatment,  was  there  any  emotion  publicly  expressed,  or  the 
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least  hope  of  help.  “Perhaps  Prussia  will  quarrel  about  it  ?  ” 
think  they  :  “  Austria,  Prussia,  in  any  of  their  quarrels  we 
get  only  crushed  ;  better  to  keep  out  of  it.  We  well  out  of  it, 
the  more  they  quarrel  and  fight,  the  better  for  us  !  ”  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  shape  of  Hanover,  would  perhaps  have  made  some 
effort  to  interfere,  provided  Prance  did :  on  either  side,  I 
incline  to  think,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  side  opposite  to 
Prance.  But  poor  England  is  engaged  with  its  melancholy 
American  War;  France  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  Alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Insurrection  there.  Neither  France  nor  Eng¬ 
land  did  interfere.  France  is  sinking  into  bankruptcy  ;  intent 
to  have  a  Navy  before  most  things  ;  to  assist  the  Cause  of  Hu¬ 
man  Liberty  over  seas  withal,  and  become  a  sublime  spectacle, 
and  a  ruin  to  England,  —  not  as  in  the  Pitt-Clioiseul  time,  but 
by  that  improved  method.  Russia,  again  involved  in  Turk  busi¬ 
ness,  looks  on,  with  now  and  then  a  big  word  thrown  out  on 
the  one  side  and  the  other.  —  Munchen,  in  the  interval,  we 
can  fancy  what  an  agitated  City  !  One  Note  says  :  — 

“  Kurflirst  Max  Joseph  being  dead  (30th  December,  1777), 
Privy  Councillor  Johann  Euchar  von  Obermayr,  favorite  and 
factotum  Minister  of  the  Deceased,  opened  the  Chatoulle 
[Princely  Safe,  or  Case  of  Preciosities]  ;  took  from  it  the 
Act,  which  already  lay  prepared,  for  Homaging  and  solemn 
Instalment  of  Karl  Theodor  Kur-Pfalz,  as  heir  of  Baiern  ; 
with  immediate  intent  to  execute  the  same.  Euchar  orders 
strict  closure  of  the  Town-gates  ;  the  Soldiery  to  draw  out, 
and  beset  all  streets,  —  especially  that  street  where  Imperial 
Majesty’s  Ambassador  lives  :  ‘  Rank  close  with  your  backs  to 
that  House,’  orders  Euchar  ;  1  and  the  instant  anybody  stirs  to 
come  out,  sound  your  drums,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  let  the 
rearmost  rank  of  you,  without  looking  round  [for  one  would 
not  give  offence,  unless  imperative]  smite  the  butts  of  their 
muskets  to  the  ground  ’  (ready  for  firing,  if  imperative).  No¬ 
body,  I  think,  stirred  out  from  that  Austrian  Excellency’s 
House ;  in  any  case,  Obermayr  completed  his  Act  without  the 
least  protest  or  trouble  from  anybody ;  and  Karl  Theodor, 
almost  to  his  terror  [for  he  meant  to  sell,  and  satisfy  Austria, 
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by  no  means  to  resist  or  fight,  tbe  paltry  old  creature,  careful 
of  self  and  skin  only],  saw  himself  solemnly  secured  by  all 
forms  of  law  in  all  the  Lands  of  the  Deceased.1 

“Kaiser  Joseph,  in  a  fume  at  this,  shot  off  an  express  to 
Bohemia:  ‘Such  and  such  regiments,  ten  or  twelve  of  you, 
with  your  artillery  and  tools,  march  instantly  into  Straubingen, 
and  occupy  that  Town  and  District.’  At  Vienna,  to  the  Karl- 
Theodor  Ambassador,  the  Kaunitz  Officials  were  altogether 
loud-voiced,  minatory  :  ‘  What  is  this,  Herr  Excellenz  ?  Bar¬ 
gain  already  made ;  lying  ready  for  mere  signature ;  and  at 
Miinchen  such  doings.  Sign  this  Bargain,  or  there  cross  your 
frontier  60,000  Austrian  men,  and  seize  both  Baiern  and  the 
Ober-Pfalz ;  bethink  you,  Herr  !  ’  The  poor  Herr  bethought 
him,  what  could  he  do  ?  signed  the  Bargain,  Karl  .  Theodor 
sanctioning,  3d  January,  1778,  —  the  fourth  day  after  Ober- 
mayr’s  Homaging  feat ;  —  and  completes  the  first  act  of  this 
bad  business.  The  Bargain,  on  Theodor’s  side,  was  of  the 
most  liberal  kind :  All  and  sundry  the  Lands  and  Circles  of 
Duke  Johann  of  Straubingen,  Lordship  of  Mindelheim  [Marl¬ 
borough’s  old  Place]  superadded,  and  I  know  not  what  else ; 
Sovereignty  of  the  Fiefs  in  Ober-Pfalz  to  lapse  to  the  Crown 
of  Bolimen  on  my  decease.”  Half  Bavaria,  or  better ;  some 
reckon  it  as  good  as  two-thirds. 

The  figure  of  Duchess  Clement,  Amazon  in  hair-powder, 
driving  incessantly  about  among  the  officialities  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  circles  ;  this  and  the  order  of  “  Rattle  your  muskets 
on  the  ground ;  ”  let  these  two  features  represent  to  us  the 
Miinchen  of  those  months.  Miinchen,  Regensburg,  Vienna 
are  loud  with  pleading,  protocolling ;  but  it  is  not  there  that 
the  crisis  of  the  game  will  be  found  to  lie. 

Friedrich  has,  for  some  time  back,  especially  since  the  late 
Kur-Baiern’s  illness,  understood  that  Austria,  always  eager 
for  a  clutch  at  Baiern,  had  something  of  that  kind  in  view; 
but  his  first  positive  news  of  it  was  a  Letter  from  Duchess 
Clement  (date,  January  3d),  which,  by  the  detail  of  facts, 
unveiled  to  his  quick  eye  the  true  outline,  extent  and  nature 

1  Fischer,  Geechichte  Friedrichs  des  Zweiten  (Halle,  1787),  ii.  358. 
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of  this  Enterprise  of  Austria’s ;  Enterprise  which,  he  could 
not  hut  agree  with  Duchess  Clement,  was  one  of  great  con¬ 
cernment  not  to  Baiern  alone.  “  Must  be  withstood ;  pre¬ 
vented,  at  whatever  risk,”  thought  Eriedrich  on  the  instant : 
“  The  new  Elector,  Karl  Theodor,  he  probably  is  dead  to  the 
matter ;  but  one  ought  to  ask  him.  If  he  answer,  Dead ; 
then  ask  his  Heir,  Have  you  no  life  to  it  ?  ”  Heir  is  a  gal¬ 
lant  enough  young  gentleman,  of  endless  pedigree,  but  small 
possessions,  “Karl  August  Christian  [Karl  II.  in  Official 
style],  Duke  of  Zweibriick-Birkenfeld,”  Karl  Theodor’s  eldest 
Nephew ;  Friedrich  judges  that  he  probably  will  have  haggled 
to  sign  any  Austrian  convention  for  dismembering  Baiern, 
and  that  he  will  start  into  life  upon  it  so  soon  as  he  sees 
hope. 

“A  messenger  to  him,  to  Karl  Theodor  and  him,”  thinks 
Friedrich  .  “  a  messenger  instantly  ;  and  who  ?  ”  For  that 
clearly  is  the  first  thing.  And  a  delicate  thing  it  is ;  requir¬ 
ing  to  be  done  in  profoundest  secrecy,  by  hint  and  innuendo 
rather  than  speech ;  by  somebody  in  a  cloak  of  darkness,  who 
is  of  adroit  quality,  and  was  never  heard  of  in  diplomatic  cir¬ 
cles  before,  not  to  be  suspected  of  having  business  of  mine  on 
hand.  Friedrich  bethinks  him  that  in  a  late  visit  to  Weimar, 
he  had  noticed,  for  his  fine  qualities,  a  young  gentleman  named 
Gortz ;  Eustace  von  Gortz, 1  late  Tutor  to  the  young  Duke 
(Karl  August,  whom  readers  know  as  Goethe’s  friend)  :  a  wise, 
firm,  adroit-looking  young  gentleman  ;  who  was  farther  inter¬ 
esting  as  Brother  to  Lieutenant-General  von  Gortz,  a  respec¬ 
table  soldier  of  Friedrich’s.  Ex-Tutor  at  Weimar,  we  say,  and 
idle  for  the  moment ;  hanging  about  Court  there,  till  he  should 
find  a  new  function. 

Of  this  Ex-Tutor  Friedrich  bethinks  him  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  that  same  day,  —  for  there  is  no  delay,  —  Friedrich,  who  is 
at  Berlin,  beckons  General  Gortz  to  come  over  to  him  from 
Potsdam  instantly.  “  Hither  this  evening,  and  in  all  privacy 
meet  me  in  the  Palace  at  such  an  hour  ”  (hour  of  midnight  or 
thereby)  ;  which  of  course  Gortz,  duly  invisible  to  mankind, 
does.  Friedrich  explains  :  An  errand  to  Miinchen ;  perfectly 

1  Preuss,  ir.  92  n.  &c. 
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secret,  for  the  moment,  and  requiring  great  delicacy  and  ad¬ 
dress  ;  perhaps  not  without  risk,  a  timorous  man  might  say : 
will  your  Brother  go  for  me,  think  you  ?  Gortz  thinks  he  will. 

“  Here  is  his  Instruction,  if  so,”  adds  the  King,  handing  him 
an  Autograph  of  the  necessary  outline  of  procedure,  —  not 
signed,  nor  with  any  credential,  or  even  specific  address,  lest 
accident  happen.  “  Adieu  then,  Herr  General-Lieutenant ; 
rule  is,  shoes  of  swiftness,  cloak  of  darkness  :  adieu !  ”  And 
Gdrtz  Senior  is  off  on  the  instant,  careering  towards  Weimar, 
where  he  finds  Gdrtz  Junior,  and  makes  known  his  errand. 
Gdrtz  Junior  stares  in  the  natural  astonishment ;  but,  after 
some  intense  brief  deliberation,  becomes  affirmative,  and  in  a 
minimum  of  time  is  ready  and  on  the  road. 

Gdrtz  Junior  proved  to  have  been  an  excellent  choice  on  the 
King’s  part ;  and  came  to  good  promotion  afterwards  by  his 
conduct  in  this  affair.  Gdrtz  Junior  started  for  Miinchen  on 
the  instant,  masked  utterly,  or  his  business  masked,  from  pro¬ 
fane  eyes  ;  saw  this  person,  saw  that,  and  glided  swiftly  about, 
swiftly  and  with  sure  aim  ;  and  speedily  kindled  the  matter, 
and  had  smoke  rising  in  various  points.  And  before  January 
was  out,  saw  the  Reichs-Diet  at  Regensburg,  much  more  the  gen¬ 
eral  Gazetteerage  everywhere,  seized  of  this  affair,  and  thrown 
into  paroxysms  at  the  size  and  complexion  of  it :  saw,  in  fact, 
a  world  getting  into  flame,  —  kindled  by  whom  or  what  nobody 
could  guess,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Gdrtz  had  great  running 
about  in  his  cloak  of  darkness,  and  showed  abundant  talent  of 
the  kind  needed.  A  pushing,  clear-eyed,  stout-hearted  man ; 
much  cleverness  and  sureness  in  what  he  did  and  forbore  to 
do.  His  adventures  were  manifold ;  he  had  much  travelling 
about :  was  at  Regensburg,  at  Mannheim ;  saw  many  persons 
whom  he  had  to  judge  of  on  the  instant,  and  speak  frankly  to, 
or  speak  darkly,  or  speak  nothing ;  and  he  made  no  mistake. 
One  of  his  best  counsellors,  I  gather,  was  Duchess  Clement : 
of  course  it  was  not  long  till  Duchess  Clement  heard  some  ink¬ 
ling  of  him ;  till,  in  some  of  his  goings  and  comings,  he  saw 
Duchess  Clement,  who  hailed  him  as  an  angel  of  light.  In 
one  journey  more  mysterious  than  ever,  “  he  was  three  days 
invisible  in  Duchess  Clement’s  Garden-house.”  “  Ah,  Madame, 
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que  n’etiez-vous  Electeur,  Why  were  not  you  Elector  !  ”  writes 
Friedrich  to  her  once  :  “We  should  not  have  seen  those  shame¬ 
ful  events,  which  every  good  German  must  blush  for,  to 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  ( dont  tout  bon  Allemand  doit  rougir 
jusqu’au  fond  du  cosur)  !  ”  1 

We  cannot  afford  the  least  narrative  of  Gortz  and  his 
courses :  imagination,  from  a  few  traits,  will  sufficiently  con¬ 
ceive  them.  He  had  gone  first  to  Karl  Theodor’s  Minister: 
“  Dead  to  it,  I  fear  ;  has  already  signed  ?”  Alas,  yes.  Upon 
which  to  Zweibriick  the  Heir’s  Minister ;  whom  his  Master 
had  distinctly  ordered  to  sign,  hut  who,  at  his  own  peril,  gal¬ 
lant  man,  delayed,  remonstrated,  had  not  yet  done  it ;  and  was 
able  to  answer  :  “Alive  to  it,  he  ?  Yes,  with  a  witness,  were 
there  hope  in  the  world  !  ”  —  which  threw  Gortz  upon  instant 
gallop  towards  Zweibriick  Schloss,  in  search  of  said  Heir,  the 
young  Duke  August  Christian ;  who,  however,  had  left  in  the 
interim  (summoned  by  his  Uncle,  on  Austrian  urgency,  to  con¬ 
sent  along  with  him) ;  but  whom  Gortz,  by  dexterity  and  in¬ 
tuition  of  symptoms,  caught  up  by  the  road,  with  what  a 
mutual  joy !  As  had  been  expected,  August  Christian,  on 
sight  of  Gortz,  with  an  armed  Friedrich  looming  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  took  at  once  into  new  courses  and  activities.  From 
him,  no  consent  now  ;  far  other  :  Treaty  with  Friedrich ;  flat 
refusal  ever  to  consent :  application  to  the  Reich,  application 
even  to  France,  and  whatever  a  gallant  young  fellow  could  do. 

It  was  by  Friedrich’s  order  that  he  applied  to  France ;  his 
younger  Brother,  Max  Joseph,  was  a  soldier  there,  and  strove 
to  back  him  in  Official  and  other  circles,  —  who  were  all 
friendly,  even  zealous  for  him  ;  and  gave  good  words,  but  had 
nothing  more.  This  French  department  of  the  business  was 
long  a  delay  to  Friedrich’s  operations :  and  in  result,  poor 
Max’s  industry  there,  do  what  he  could,  proved  rather  a  minus 
quantity  than  otherwise.  A  good  young  man,  they  say ;  but 
not  the  man  to  kindle  into  action  horses  that  are  dead,  —  of 
which  he  had  experience  more  than  once  in  time  coming.  He 
is  the  same  that,  30  years  after,  having  survived  his  childless 
elder  Brother,  became  King  Max,  first  King  of  Baiern ;  begot 

1  Preuss,  iv.  94. 
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Ludwig,  second  King,  —  who,  for  his  part,  has  begotten  Otho 
King  of  Greece,  and  done  other  feats  still  less  worth  mention¬ 
ing.  August  Christian’s  behavior  is  praised  as  excellent,  — 
passively  firm  and  polite ;  the  grand  requisite,  persistence  on 
your  ground  of  “  No  :  ”  — but  his  luck,  to  find  such  a  Friedrich, 
and  also  to  find  such  a  Gortz,  was  the  saving  clause  for  him. 

Friedrich  was  in  very  weak  health  in  these  months;  still 
considered  by  the  Gazetteers  to  be  dying.  But  it  appears  he 
is  not  yet  too  weak  for  taking,  on  the  instant  necessary,  a 
world-important  resolution  ;  and  of  being  on  the  road  with  it, 
to  this  issue  or  to  that,  at  full  speed  before  the  day  closed. 
“  Desist,  good  neighbor,  I  beseech  you.  You  must  desist,  and 
even  you  shall :  ”  this  resolution  was  entirely  his  own ;  as  were 
the  equally  prompt  arrangements  he  contrived  for  executing 
it,  should  hard  come  to  hard,  and  Austria  prefer  war  to  doing 
justice.  “Excellent  methods,”  say  the  most  unfriendly  judges, 
“  which  must  at  once  have  throttled  Austria  into  compliance, 
had  he  been  as  prompt  in  executing  them  ;  —  which  he  by 
no  means  was.  And  there  lies  his  error  and  failure  ;  very 
lamentable,  excusable  only  by  decrepitude  of  body  producing 
weakness  and  decay  of  mind.”  This  is  emphatically  and 
wearisomely  Schmettau’s  opinion,1  who  looks  at  it  only  as 
a  military  Adjutant,  intent  on  honor  and  rapid  feats  of  war,  — 
with  how  much  reason,  readers  not  Prussian  or  military  shall 
judge  as  we  go  on. 

Saxony,  we  ought  to  mention,  was  also  aggrieved.  The 
Dowager-Electress  Maria  Antoinette,  our  sprightly  friend,  had, 
as  sole  surviving  Sister  of  the  late  Kurfiirst  Max,  the  un¬ 
doubted  heirship  of  Kurfiirst  Max’s  “allodial  properties  and 
territories :  ”  territories,  I  think,  mainly  in  the  Ober-Pfalz 
(which  are  not  Bavaria  Proper,  but  were  acquired  in  the 

1  F.  W.  C.  Graf  von  Schmettau  (this  is  the  Elder  Schmettau’s  Son,  not  the 
Dresdener’s  whom  we  used  to  quote),  Feldzug  der  Preussischen  Armeein  Bohmen 
im  Jahre  1778  (Berlin,  1789,  —  simultaneously  in  French  too,  with  Plans): 
with  which — as  the  completest  Account  by  au  eager  Witness  and  Partici¬ 
pator —  compare  always  Friedrich’s  own  (Memoires  de  la  Guerre  de  1778),  in 
(Euvres  de  Frederic,  vi.  135-208.  Sehorimg  (vol.  iv.),  besides  his  own  loose 
Narrative,  or  Summary,  has  given  all  the  Correspondence  between  Henri  and 
the  King .  —  sufficient  to  quench  the  sharpest  appetite  on  this  subject. 
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Thirty-Years  War),  which  are  important  in  value,  and  which 
Austria,  regardless  of  our  lively  friend,  has  laid  hold  of  as 
lapsed  fiefs  of  Bohemia.  Clearly  Bohemian,  says  Austria ;  and 
keeps  hold.  Our  lively  friend  hereupon  makes  over  all  her 
rights  in  that  matter  to  her  Son,  the  reigning  Elector ;  with 
the  counsel,  if  counsel  were  needed,  “  Ask  protection  of  King 
Friedrich  ;  go  wholly  with  King  Friedrich.”  Mecklenburg  too 
has  an  interest.  Among  the  lapsed  fiefs  is  one  to  a  Duchy 
called  of  Leuchtenberg ;  —  in  regard  to  which,  says  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  as  loud  as  it  can,  “  That  Duchy  is  not  lapsed  at  all ; 
that  is  now  mine,  witness  this  Document”  (of  a  valid  testa¬ 
mentary  nature)  !  Other  claims  were  put  in ;  but  these  three : 
Zweibriick  endlessly  important ;  Saxony  important  too,  though 
not  in  such  degree  ;  Mecklenburg  unimportant,  but  just,  — 
were  alone  recognized  in  impartial  quarters  as  authentic  and 
worthy  of  notice. 

Of  the  pleadings  and  procedures  in  the  Reichs  Diet  no  reader 
would  permit  me  to  speak,  were  I  inclined.  Enough  to  under¬ 
stand  that  they  went  on  in  the  usual  voluminous  dull-droning 
way,  crescendo  always ;  and  deserve,  what  at  present  they  are 
sure  of,  oblivion  from  all  creatures.  The  important  thing  was, 
not  those  pleadings  in  the  Reichs  Diet,  nor  the  Austrian  pro¬ 
posals  there  or  elsewhere ;  but  the  brandishing  of  arms  in  emit¬ 
ting  and  also  in  successively  answering  the  same.  Answer 
always  Ko  by  Friedrich,  and  some  new  flash  of  handled  arms, 

_ the  physiognomy  of  which  was  the  one  significant  point. 

Austria,  which  is  far  from  ready  with  arms,  though  at  each 
fresh  pleading  or  proposal  it  tries  to  give  a  kind  of  brandish, 
says  mainly  three  things,  in  essence  somewhat  thus.  Austria : 
“  Cannot  two  States  of  the  Reich  come  to  a  mutual  understand¬ 
ing,  as  Austria  and  Bavaria  have  done  ?  And  what  have  third 
parties  to  say  to  it  ?  ”  Friedrich  :  “  Much  !  Parties  of  the 
Reich  have  much  to  say  to  it!”  (This  several  times  with 
variations.)  Austria :  “  Our  rights  seem  to  us  valid :  Zwei- 
bruck,  Saxony,  Mecklenburg,  if  aggrieved,  can  try  in  the 
Reichs  Law-Courts.”  Friedrich  :  “  Law-Courts  !  ”  with  a  new 
brandish ;  that  is,  sets  more  regiments  on  march,  from  Pom- 
mem  to  Wesel  all  on  march,  to  Berlin,  to  Silesia,  towards  the 
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Bohemian.  Frontier.  Austria,  by  the  voice  of  Kaunitz :  “  We 
will  not  give  up  our  rights  without  sentence  of  Law.  We 
cannot  recognize  the  King  of  Prussia  as  Law-Judge  in  this 
matter.”  Friedrich  :  “  The  King  of  Prussia  is  of  the  Jury !  ” 

Pulse  after  pulse,  this  is  something  like  the  course  things 
had,  crescendo  till,  in  about  three  months,  they  got  to  a  height 
which  was  evidently  serious.  Kay,  in  the  course  of  the  plead¬ 
ings  it  became  manifest  that  on  the  Austrian  grounds  of  claim, 
not  Maria  Theresa  could  be  heir  to  Straubingen,  but  Friedrich 
himself:  “I  descend  from  Three-Crown  Albert’s  Daughter,” 
said  Maria  Theresa.  “  And  I  from  an  elder  Daughter  of  his, 
and  do  not  claim !  ”  Friedrich  could  have  answered,  but  did 
not ;  treating  such  claim  all  along  as  merely  colorable  and 
chimerical,  not  worth  attention  in  serious  affairs  of  fact.  Till, 
at  length,  after  about  three  months,  there  comes  a  really 
serious  brandish. 

Sunday,  April  5th,  1778,  at  Berlin,  Friedrich  holds  review  of 
his  Army,  all  assembled,  equipped  and  in  readiness ;  and  (in 
that  upper  Parole-Room  of  the  Schloss)  makes  this  Speech, 
which,  not  without  extraneous  intention,  was  printed  in  the 
Newspapers :  — 

Friedrich’s  Speech  to  his  Generals.  “  Gentlemen,  I  have 
assembled  you  here  for  a  public  object.  Most  of  you,  like 
myself,  have  often  been  in  arms  along  with  one  another,  and 
are  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  our  Country  :  to  all  of  us  is 
well  known  in  what,  dangers,  toils  and  renown  we  have  been 
fellow-sharers.  I  doubt  not  in  the  least  that  all  of  you,  as 
myself,  have  a  horror  of  bloodshed :  but  the  danger  which  now 
threatens  our  Countries,  not  only  renders  it  a  duty,  but  puts 
us  in  the  absolute  necessity,  to  adopt  the  quickest  and  most 
effectual  means  for  dissipating  at  the  right  time  the  storm 
which  threatens  to  break  out  on  us. 

“  I  depend  with  complete  confidence  on  your  soldierly  and 
patriotic  zeal,  which  is  already  well  and  gloriously  known  to 
me,  and  which,  while  I  live,  I  will  acknowledge  with  the 
heartiest  satisfaction.  Before  all  things,  I  recommend  to  you, 
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and  prescribe  as  your  most  sacred  duty,  That,  in  every  situa¬ 
tion,  you  exercise  humanity  on  unarmed  enemies ;  and  be  con¬ 
tinually  attentive  that,  in  this  respect  too,  there  be  the  strictest 
discipline  ( Mannszucht )  kept  among  those  under  you. 

“To  travel  with  the  pomp  of  a  King  is  not  among  my 
wishes  :  and  all  of  you  are  aware  that  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
rich  field-furniture  :  but  my  increasing  age,  and  the  weakness 
it  brings,  render  me  incapable  of  riding  as  I  did  in  my  youth. 
I  shall,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  post-chaise  in 
times  of  marching ;  and  all  of  you  have  liberty  to  do  the  same. 
But  on  the  day  of  battle  you  shall  see  me  on  horseback;  and 
there,  also,  I  hope  my  Generals  will  follow  that  example.” 

Voltaire  smothered  under  Boses.  King’s  Speech  was  on  Sun¬ 
day,  April  5th.  Evening  of  last  Monday  (March  30th),  at  the 
Theatre  Frangais  in  Paris,  poor  Voltaire  had  that  world-famous 
apotheosis  of  his ;  and  got  “  smothered  under  roses,”  as  he 
termed  it.  He  had  left  Ferney  (such  the  urgency  of  Niece 
Denis  and  her  unappeasable-  desire  for  a  sight  of  Paris  again) 
February  5th;  arrived  in  Paris  February  10th;  ventured  out 
to  see  his  poor  last  Tragedy,  not  till  the  sixth  night  of  it, 
March  30th ;  was  beshouted,  crowned,  raised  to  the  immortal 
gods  by  a  repentant  Paris  world :  “  Greatest  of  men,  —You 
were  not  a  miscreant  and  malefactor,  then :  on  the  contrary, 
you  were  a  spiritual  Hercules,  a  heroic  Son  of  Light ;  Slayer  of 
the  Nightmare  Monsters,  and  foul  Dragons  and  Devils  that 
were  preying  on  us  :  to  you  shall  not  we  now  say,  Long  life, 
with  all  our  throats  and  all  our  hearts,”  —  and  so  quench  you 
at  last-!  Which  they  managed  to  do,  poor  repentant  souls. 
The  tottering  wayworn  Voltaire,  over-agitated  in  this  way, 
took  to  bed ;  never  rose  again ;  and  on  that  day  two  months 
was  dead.1  His  light  all  done ;  to  King  Friedrich,  or  to  any 
of  us,  no  flash  of  radiancy  from  him  any  more  forever. 

April  6th,  Friedrich  gets  on  march  —  perhaps  about  100,000 
strong  —  for  Schonwalde,  in  the  Neisse-Schweidnitz  neighbor- 

1  In  Duvernet,  and  still  better  in  Longchamp  et  Wagniere,  ample  account  of 
these  interesting  occurrences. 

Yol.  6  E-E 
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hood ;  and  there,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  has  cantoned  him¬ 
self,  and  sits  completing  his  magazines  and  appliances  for 
actual  work  of  war.  This  is  a  considerable  brandish  ;  and  a 
good  deal  astonishes  Kaunitz  and  the  Vienna  people,  who  have 
not  10,000  at  present  on  those  Frontiers,  and  nothing  whatever 
in  a  state  of  readiness.  “  Dangerous  really  !  ”  Kaunitz  admits ; 
and  sets  new  regiments  on  march  from  Hungary,  from  the 
Netherlands,  from  all  ends  of  the  Earth  where  they  are. 
Tempers  his  own  insolent  talk,  too ;  but  strives  to  persuade 
himself  that  it  is  “ Menace  merely.  He  won’t;  he  abhors 
war.”  Kaunitz  had  hardly  exaggerated  Friedrich’s  abhorrence 
of  war ;  though  it  turned  out  there  were  things  which  Fried¬ 
rich  abhorred  still  more. 

Schonwalde,  head-quarter  of  this  alarming  Prussian  canton¬ 
ment,  is  close  on  the  new  Fortress  of  Silberberg,  a  beautiful 
new  impregnability,  looking  into  those  valleys  of  the  Warta, 
of  the  young  Neisse,  which  are  the  road  to  Bohemia  or  from 
it,  —  where  the  Pandour  torrents  used  to  issue  into  the  first 
Silesian  Wars ;  where  Friedrich  himself  was  once  to  have  been 
snapped  up,  but  was  not  quite,  —  and  only  sang  Mass  as 
Extempore  Abbot,  with  Tobias  Stusche,  in  the  Monastery  of 
Camenz,  according  to  the  myth  which  readers  may  remember. 
No  more  can  Pandours  issue  that  way  ;  only  Prussians  can 
enter  in.  Friedrich’s  windows  in  the  Schloss  of  Schonwalde, 

—  which  are  on  the  left  hand,  if  y^u  be  touring  in  those  parts, 

—  look  out  direct  upon  Silberberg,  and  have  its  battlements 
between  them  and  the  3-o’clock  Sun.1  In  the  Town  of  Silber¬ 
berg,  Friedrich  has  withal  a  modest  little  lodging,  —  lodging 
still  known,  —  where  he  can  alight  for  an  hour  or  a  night, 
in  the  multifarious  businesses  that  lead  him  to  and  fro.  “  A 
beautiful  place,”  says  Schoning;  “where  the  King  stayed 
twelve  weeks  ”  or  more  ;  waiting  till  the  Bavarian- Austrian 
case  should  ripen  better.  At  Schonwalde,  what  was  impor¬ 
tant  in  his  private  circle,  he  heard  of  Lord  Marischal’s  death, 
then  of  Voltaire’s ;  not  to  mention  that  of  English  Pitt,  and 
perhaps  others  interesting  to  him.3 

1  Schoning,  iv.  (Introductory  Part). 

3  Voltaire  died  May  30th;  MarischaJ,  May  25th;  Pitt,  May  11th;  —  and 
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“  Now  was  the  time,”  cry  Schmettau  and  the  unfavorable, 
“  when  he  might  have  walked  across  into  Eastern '  Bohemia, 
into  Mahren,  whither  you  like  ;  to  Vienna  itself,  and  taken 
Austria  by  the  throat  at  discretion:  £Do  justice,  then,  will 
you  !  Let  go  Bavaria,  or  — !  ’  In  his  young  years,  would  not 
he  have  done  so  ?  His  Plan,  long  since  laid  down,  was  grand : 
To  march  into  Mahren,  leaving  Silesia  guarded ;  nay  leaving 
Bohemia  to  be  invaded,  —  for  Prince  Henri,  and  the  Saxons, 
who  are  a  willing  handful,  and  will  complete  Henri  likewise  to 
100,000,  were  to  do  that  feat  the  while  ;  — ■  March  into  Mahren, 
on  to  Vienna  if  he  chose  ;  laying  all  flat.  Infallible,”  say  the 
Schmettau  people.  “  He  had  the  fire  of  head  to  contrive  it 
all ;  but  worn  down  and  grown  old,  he  could  not  execute  his 
great  thoughts.”  Which  is  obviously  absurd,  Friedrich’s  ob¬ 
ject  not  being  to  lay  Austria  flat,  or  drive  animosities  to  the 
sanguinary  point,  and  kindle  all  Europe  into  war  ;  but  merely 
to  extract,  with  the  minimum  of  violence,  something  like  jus¬ 
tice  from  Austria  on  this  Bavarian  matter.  For  which  end, 
he  may  justly  consider  slow  pressure  preferable  to  the  cutting 
method.  His  problem  is  most  ticklish,  not  allowed  for  by 
Schmettau. 

The  encampment  round  Schonwalde,  especially  as  there  was 
nothing  ready  thereabouts  on  the  Austrian  side,  produced  a 
visible  and  great  effect  on  the  negotiations ;  and  notably 
altered  the  high  Kaunitz  tone  towards  Friedrich.  “  Must  two 
great  Courts  quarrel,  then,  for  the  sake  of  a  small  one  ?  ”  mur¬ 
mured  Kaunitz,  plaintively  now,  to  himself  and  to  the  King, 
—  to  the  King  not  in  a  very  distinct  manner,  though  to  him¬ 
self  the  principle  is  long  since  clear  as  an  axiom  in  Politics : 
“  Great  Courts  should  understand  one  another ;  then  the  small 
would  be  less  troublesome.”  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  this 
has  been  the  Kaunitz  faith.  In  1753,  when  he  miraculously 
screwed  round  the  French  into  union  with  the  Austrians  to 
put  down  an  upstart  Prussia,  this  was  his  grand  fulcrum,  the 
immovable  rock  in  which  the  great  Engineer  fixed  down  his 

May  4th,  in  the  Cantonment  here,  died  General  von  Rentzel,  the  same  who, 
as  Lieutenant  Rentzel,  sixty  years  ago,  had  taught  the  little  Crown-Prince  his 
drill  (Rodenbeck,  iii.  187). 
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political  capstans,  and  levered  and  screwed.  He  did  trium¬ 
phantly  wind  matters  round,  —  though  whether  they  much 
profited  him  when  round,  may  be  a  question. 

But  the  same  grand  principle,  in  the  later  instance  of  parti¬ 
tioning  Poland,  has  it  not  proved  eminently  triumphant,  suc¬ 
cessful  in  all  points  ?  And,  doubtless,  this  King  of  Prussia 
recognizes  it,  if  made  worth  his  while,  thinks  Kaunitz.  In  a 
word,  Kaunitz’s  next  utterance  is  wonderfully  changed.  The 
great  Engineer  speaks  almost  like  a  Bishop  on  this  new  text. 
“  Let  the  Two  Courts,”  says  he,  “  put  themselves  each  in  the 
other’s  place ;  each  think  what  it  would  want ;  ”  and  in  fact 
each,  in  a  Christian  manner,  try  to  do  as  it  would  be  done  by  ! 
How  touching  in  the  mouth  of  a  Kaunitz,  with  something  of 
pathos,  of  plaintiveness,  almost  of  unction  in  it !  “  There  is 

no  other  method  of  agreeing,”  urges  he:  “War  is  a  terrible 
method,  disliked  by  both  of  us.  Austria  wishes  this  of  Bava¬ 
ria  ;  but  his  Prussian  Majesty’s  turn  will  come,  perhaps  now 
is  (let  him  say  and  determine)  ;  we  will  make  it  worth  his 
while.”  This  is  of  April  2 4dh  ;  notable  change  since  the  can¬ 
toning  round  Schonwalde. 

Germany  at  large,  though  it  lay  so  silent,  in  its  bedrid  con¬ 
dition,  was  in  great  anxiety.  Never  had  the  Holy  Romish 
Reich  such  a  shock  before  :  “  Meaning  to  partition  us  like 
Poland  ?  ”  thought  tlie  Reich,  with  a  shudder.  “  They  can, 
by  degrees,  if  they  think  good ;  these  Two  Great  Sovereigns  !  ” 
Courage,  your  Durchlauchts  :  one  of  the  Two  great  ones  has 
not  that  in  his  thoughts  ;  has,  and  will  have,  the  reverse  of 
that ;  which  will  be  your  anchorage  in  the  storms  of  fate  for 
a  long  time  to  come!  Nor  was  it  —  as  will  shortly  appear 
to  readers  —  Kaunitz’s  immediate  intention  at  all :  enough  if 
poor  we  can  begin  it,  set  it  fairly  under  way ;  let  some  unborn 
happier  Kaunitz,  the  last  of  a  series,  complete  such  blessed 
consummation ;  in  a  happier  time,  far  over  the  practical  hori¬ 
zon  at  present.  This  we  do  gather  to  have  been  Kaunitz’s  real 
view ;  and  it  throws  a  light  on  the  vexed  Partition-of-Poland 
question,  and  gives  weight  to  Dohm’s  assertion,  That  Kaunitz 
was  the  actual  beginner  there. 

Weeks  before  Friedrich  heard  of  this  remarkable  Memorial, 
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and  ten  days  before  it  was  brought  to  paper,  there  came  to 
Friedrich  another  unexpected  remarkable  Document :  a  Letter 
from  Kaiser  J oseph  himself,  who  is  personally  running  about 
in  these  parts,  over  in  Bohemia,  endeavoring  to  bring  Army 
matters  to  a  footing;  and  is  no  doubt  shocked  to  find  them 
still  in  such  backwardness,  with  a  Friedrich  at  hand/  The 
Kaiser’s  Letter,  we  perceive,  is  pilot-balloon  to  the.  Kaunitz 
episcopal  Document,  and  to  an  actual  meeting  of  Prussian  and 
Austrian  Ministers  on  the  Bavarian  point ;  and  had  been  seen 
to  be  a  salutary  measure  by  an  Austria  in  alarm.  It  asks,  as 
the  Kaunitz  Memorial  will,  though  in  another  style,  “  Must 
there  be  war,  then  ?  Is  there  no  possibility  left  in  negotiation 
and  mutual  concession  ?  I  am  your  Majesty’s  friend  and 
admirer ;  let  us  try.”  This  was  an  unexpected  and  doubtless 
a  welcome  thing  to  Friedrich  ;  who  answers  eagerly,  and  in  a 
noble  style  both  of  courtesy  and  of  business  sense  :  upon  which 
there  followed  two  other  Imperial  Letters  with  their  two 
Royal  answers  ; 1  and  directly  afterwards  the  small  Austrian- 
Prussian  Congress  we  spoke  of,  Finkenstein  and  Hertzberg 
on  the  Prussian  part,  Cobenzl  on  the  Austrian  (Congress  sit¬ 
ting  at  Berlin),  which  tried  to  agree,  but  could  not;  and  to 
which  Kaunitz’s  Memorial  of  April  24th  was  meant  as  some 
helpful  sprinkling  of  presidential  quasi-episcopal  oil. 

Oil  merely :  for  it  turned  out,  Kaunitz  had  no  thought  at 
present  of  partitioning  the  German  Reich  with  Friedrich  ;  but 
intended  merely  to  keep  his  own  seized  portion  of  Baiern,  and 
in  return  for  Friedrich’s  assent  intended  to  recompense  Fried¬ 
rich  with  —  in  fact,  with  Austria’s  consent,  That  if  Anspach 
and  Baireuth  lapsed  home  to  Prussia  (as  it  was  possible  they 
might,  the  present  Margraf,  Friedrich’s  Nephew,  the  Lady- 
Craven  Margraf,  having  a  childless  Wife),  Prussia  should 
freely  open  the  door  to  them  !  A  thing  which  Friedrich 
naturally  maintained  to  be  in  need  of  nobody’s  consent,  and 
to  lie  totally  apart  from  this  question  ;  but  which  Austria 

1  In  (Euvres  de  Frederic  (vi.  183-193),  Three  successive  Letters  from  the 
Kaiser  (of  dates,  “  Olmiitz,”  “  Litau,”  “  Konigsgratz,”  13th-19th  April,  1778), 
with  King’s  Answers  (“  Schonwalde,”  all  of  them,  and  14th-20th  April),  ^ 
totally  without  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
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always  considered  a  very  generous  thing,  and  always  returned 
to,  with  new  touches  of  improvement,  as  their  grand  recipe  in 
this  matter.  So  that,  unhappily,  the  Hertzberg-Cobenzl  treaty  - 
ings,  Kaiser’s  Letters  and  Kaunitz’s  episcopal  oil,  were  with¬ 
out  effect,  —  except  to  gain  for  the  Austrians,  who  infinitely 
needed  it,  delay  of  above  two  months.  The  Letters  are 
without  general  interest :  but,  for  Friedrich’s  sake,  perhaps 
readers  will  consent  to  a  specimen  ?  Here  are  parts  of  his 
First  Letter  :  people  meaning  to  be  Kings  (which  I  doubt 
none  of  my  readers  are)  could  not  do  better  than  read  it,  and 
again  read  it,  and  acquire  that  style,  first  of  knowing  thor¬ 
oughly  the  object  in  hand,  and  then  of  speaking  on  it  and  of 
being  silent  on  it,  in  a  true  and  noble  manner  :  — 


Friedrich  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  (at  Olmiitz). 

“Schonwalde,  14th  April,  1778. 

“  Sire  mt  Brother,  —  I  have  received,  with  all  the  satis¬ 
faction  possible,  the  Letter  which  your  Imperial  Majesty  has 
had  the  goodness  to  write  to  me.  I  have  neither  Minister  nor 
Clerk  ( scribe )  about  me ;  therefore  your  Imperial  Majesty  will 
be  pleased  to  put  up  with  such  Answer  as  an  Old  Soldier  can 
give,  who  writes  to  you  with  probity  and  frankness,  on  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  which  have  risen  in  Politics  for  a 
long  time. 

“Nobody  wishes  more  than  I  to  maintain  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  between  the  Powers  of  Europe  :  but  there  are  limits  to 
everything  ;  and  cases  so  intricate  ( epineux )  arise  that  good¬ 
will  alone  will  not  suffice  to  maintain  things  in  repose  and 
tranquillity.  Permit  me,  Sire,  to  state  distinctly  what  the 
question  seems  to  me  to  be.  It  is  to  determine  if  an  Emperor 
can  dispose  at  his  will  of  the  Fiefs  of  the  Empire.  Answer 
in  the  affirmative,  and  all  these  Fiefs  become  Timars  [in  the 
Turk  way],  which  are  for  life  only ;  and  which  the  Sultan  dis¬ 
poses  of  again,  on  the  possessor’s  death.  Now,  this  is  contrary 
to  the  Laws,  to  the  Customs  and  Constitutions  of  the  German 
Empire.”  —  “  I,  as  member  of  the  Empire,  and  as  having,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Hubertsburg,  re-sanctioned  the  Peace  of  West- 
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plialia,  find  myself  formally  engaged  to  support  the  immunities, 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  G-ermanic  Body. 

“  This,  Sire,  is  the  veritable  state  of  things.  Personal 
interest  I  have  none  :  but  I  am  persuaded  your  Majesty’s  self 
would  regard  me  as  a  paltry  man,  unworthy  of  your  esteem, 
should  I  basely  sacrifice  the  rights,  immunities  and  privileges, 
which  the  Electors  and  I  have  received  from  our  Ancestors. 

“  I  continue  to  speak  to  your  Majesty  with  the  same  frank¬ 
ness.  I  love  and  honor  your  person.  It  will  certainly  be 
hard  for  me  to  fight  against  a  Prince  gifted  with  excellent 
qualities,  and  whom  I  personally  esteem.  But  ”  —  And  is 
there  no  remedy  ?  Anspach  and  Baireuth  stand  in  no  need 
of  sanction.  I  consent  to  the  Congress  proposed :  —  being 
with  the  &c.  &c.  —  F.1 


The  sittings  of  this  little  Congress  at  Berlin  lasted  all 
through  May  and  June ;  to  the  disgust  of  Schmettau  and  the 
ardent  Prussian  mess-rooms,  “  lying  ready  here,  and  forbidden 
to  act.”  For  the  Austrians  all  the  while  were  at  their  busiest, 
improving  the  moments,  marching  continually  hitherward  from 
Hungary,  from  Limburg,  from  all  ends  of  the  earth.  Both 
negotiating  parties  had  shown  a  manifest  wish  to  terminate 
without  war ;  and  both  made  various  attempts  or  proposals 
that  way  ;  Friedrich  offering,  in  the  name  of  European  peace, 
to  yield  the  Austrians  some  small  rim  or  paring  of  Bavaria 
from  the  edge  adjoining  them ;  the  Austrians  offering  Ans- 
pach-Baireuth  with  some  improvements  ;  —  always  offering 
Friedrich  his  own  Baireuth-Anspach  with  some  new  sauce  (as 
that  he  might  exchange  those  Territories  with  Saxony  for  a 
fine  equivalent  in  the  Lausitz,  contiguous  to  him,  which  was 
a  real  improvement  and  increase)  :  —  but  as  neither  party 
would  in  the  least  give  up  in  essentials,  or  quit  the  ground 
it  had  taken,  the  result  was  nothing.  Week  after  week;  so 
many  weeks  are  being  lost  to  Friedrich ;  gained  to  Austria  : 
Schmettau  getting  more  and  more  disgusted. 

Friedrich  still  waited ;  not  in  all  points  quite  ready  yet, 
he  said,  nor  the  futile  diplomacies  quite  complete ;  —  evi- 

1  CEuvres  de  Frederic,  vi.  187. 
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dently  in  the  highest  degree  unwilling  to  come  to  the  cut¬ 
ting  point,  and  begin  a  War  which  nobody  could  see  the  end 
of.  Many  things  he  tried ;  Peace  so  precious  to  him,  try  and 
again  try.  All  through  June  too,  this  went  on ;  the  result 
always  zero,  —  obviously  certain  to  be  so.  As  even  Priedrich 
had  at  last  to  own  to  himself ;  and  likewise  that  the  Campaign 
season  was  ebbing  away  ;  and  that  if  his  grand  Moravian  scheme 
was  to  be  tried  on  Austria,  there  was  not  now  a  moment  to 
lose. 

Friedrich’s  ultimate  proposal,  new  modification  of  what  all 
his  proposals  had  been,  “  To  you  some  thin  rim  of  Baiern ;  to 
Saxony  and  Mecklenburg  some  etcetera  of  indemnity,  money 
chiefly  (money  always  to  be  paid  by  Karl  Theodor,  who  has 
left  Baiern  open  to  the  spoiler  in  this  scandalous  manner),” 
was  of  June  13th ;  Austrians  for  ten  days  meditating  on  it, 
and  especially  getting  forward  their  Army  matters,  answer, 
June  24th,  “No,  we  won’t.”  Upon  which  Friedrich  —  to  the 
joy  of  Schmettau  and  every  Prussian  —  actually  rises.  Emits 
his  War-Manifesto  (July  3d)  :  “Declaration  to  our  Brethren 
(. Mitstdnde )  of  the  Reich,”  that  Austria  will  listen  to  nothing 
but  War ; 1  and,  on  and  from  that  day,  goes  flowing  forward 
in  perfect  columns  and  arrangements,  100,000  strong ;  through 
the  picturesque  Glatz  Country,  straight  towards  the  Bohemian 
Border,  hour  by  hour.  Flows  over  the  Bohemian  Border  by 
Nachod  Town;  his  vanguard  bursting  into  field-music  and 
flourishes  of  trumpeting  at  that  grand  moment  (July  5th)  ; 
flowed  bodily  over  ;  and  encamped  that  night  on  Bohemian 
ground,  with  Nacliod  to  rear ;  thence  towards  Kwalkowitz, 
and  on  the  second  day  to  Jaromirtz  (“Camp  of  Jaromirtz”), 
a  little  Town  which  we  have  heard  of  before,  but  which 
became  more  famous  than  ever  during  the  next  ten  weeks. 

Jaromirtz,  Kwalkowitz,  Ivonigsgratz :  this  is  the  old  Mil¬ 
an  d-dale  labyrinth  of  an  Upper-Elbe  Country;  only  too  well 
known  to  his  Majesty  and  us,  for  almost  forty  years  past : 
here  again  are  the  Austrians  waiting  the  King ;  watching  dili¬ 
gently  this  new  Invasion  of  his  out  of  Glatz  and  the  East ! 

1  Fischer,  ii.  388;  Dohin,  Denkww'digkeiten,  i.  110;  Oeuvres  de  Frederic, 
vi.  145. 
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In  the  same  days,  Prince  Henri,  who  is  also  near  100,000, 
starts  from  Dresden  to  invade  them  from  the  West.  Loudon, 
facing  westward,  is  in  watch  of  Henri;  Lacy,  or  indeed  the 
Kaiser  himself,  back-to-back  of  Loudon,  stands  in  this  Konigs- 
gratz-Jaromirtz  part ;  said  to  be  embattled  in  a  very  elaborate 
manner,  to  a  length  of  fifty  miles  on  this  fine  ground,  and  in 
number  somewhat  superior  to  the  King ;  —  the  Austrians  in 
all  counting  about  250,000 ;  of  whom  Lacy  has  considerably 
the  larger  share.  The  terror  at  Vienna,  nevertheless,  is  very 
great :  “  A  day  of  terror,”  says  one  who  was  there ;  “  I  will 
not  trust  myself  to  describe  the  sensation  which  this  news, 
1  Friedrich  in  Bohemia  again  !  ’  produced  among  all  ranks  of 
people.” 1  Maria  Theresa,  with  her  fine  motherly  heart,  in 
alarm  for  her  Country,  and  trembling  “  for  my  two  Sons 
[Joseph  and  Leopold]  and  dear  Son-in-Law  [of  Sachsen- 
Teschen],  who  are  in  the  Army,”  overcomes  all  scruples 
of  pride ;  instantly  despatches  an  Autograph  to  the  King 
(“ Bearer  of  this,  Baron  von  Thugut,  with  Full  Powers”); 
and  on  her  own  strength  starts  a  new  Negotiation,  —  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  ended  no  better  than  the  others.2 

Schmettau  says,  “  Friedrich,  cheated  of  his  Mahren  schemes, 
was  still  in  time ;  the  Austrian  position  being  indeed  strong, 
but  not  being  even  yet  quite  ready.”  Friedrich  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  on  reconnoitring,  thought  differently.  A  position  such 
as  one  never  saw  before,  thinks  he  ;  contrived  by  Lacy ;  mas¬ 
terly  use  of  the  ground,  of  the  rivers,  of  the  rocks,  woods, 
swamps ;  Elbe  and  his  branches,  and  the  intricate  shoulders 
of  the  Giant  Mountains  :  no  man  could  have  done  it  better 
than  Lacy  here,  who,  they  say,  is  the  contriver  and  practical 
hand.3  From  Konigsgratz,  northward,  by  Konigshof,  by  Arnau, 
up  to  Hohenelbe,  all  heights  are  crowned,  all  passes  bristling 
with  cannon.  Rivers  Aupa,  Elbe  beset  with  redoubts,  with 
dams  in  favorable  places,  and  are  become  inundations,  difficult 

1  Cogniazzo,  iv.  316,  320,  321 ;  Preuss,  iv.  101,  &c. 

2  Her  Letters,  four  in  all,  with  their  Appendixes,  and  the  King’s  Answers : 

in  Oeuvres  de  Fred&ic,  vi.  196-200.  • 

8  CEuvres  de  Frederic,  vi.  147. 
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to  tap.  There  are  “  ditches  8  feet  deep  by  16  broad.”  Behind 
or  on  the  right  bank  of  Elbe,  it  is  mere  intrenchment  for  five- 
and-twenty  miles.  With  bogs,  with  thickets  full  of  Croats ; 
and  such  an  amount  of  artillery,  —  I  believe  they  have  in  bat¬ 
tery  no  fewer  than  1,500  cannon.  A  position  very  consider¬ 
able  indeed :  —  must  have  taken  time  to  deliberate,  delve  and 
invest ;  but  it  is  done.  N ear  fifty  miles  of  it :  here,  clear  to 
your  glass,  has  the  head  of  Lacy  visibly  emerged  on  us,  as  if 
for  survey  of  phenomena  :  —  head  of  Lacy  sure  enough  (body 
of  him  lying  invisible  in  the  heights,  passes  and  points  of 
vantage)  ;  and  its  neck  of  fifty  miles,  like  the  neck  of  a  war- 
horse  clothed  with  thunder.  On  which  (thinks  Schmettau 
privately)  you  may,  too  late,  make  your  reflections  ! 

Schmettau  asserts  that  the  position,  though  strong,  was 
nothing  like  so  infinitely  strong ;  and  that  Friedrich  in  his 
younger  days  would  very  soon  have  assaulted  it,  and  turned 
Lacy  inside  out :  but  Friedrich,  we  know,  had  his  reasons 
against  hurry.  He  reconnoitred  diligently ;  rode  out  recon¬ 
noitring  “  fifteen  miles  the  first  day  ”  (July  6th),  ditto  the 
second  and  following ;  and  was  nearly  shot  by  Croats,  —  by 
one  specific  Croat,  says  Prussian  Mythology,  supported  by 
Engraving.  An  old  Engraving,  which  I  have  never  seen,  rep¬ 
resents  Friedrich  reconnoitring  those  five-and-twenty  miles 
of  Elbe,  which  have  so  many  redoubts  on  their  side  of  it,  and 
swarm  with  Croat  parties  on  both  sides  :  this  is  all  the  truth 
that  is  in  the  Engraving.1  Fact  says  :  Friedrich  (“  on  the  8th,” 
if  that  were  all  the  variation)  “  was  a  mark  for  the  Austrian 
sharpshooters  for  half  an  hour.”  Myth  says,  and  engraves  it, 
with  the  date  of  “  July  7th :  ”  Friedrich,  skirting  some  thicket, 
suddenly  came  upon  a  single  Croat  with  musket  levelled  at 
him,  wild  creature’s  finger  just  on  the  trigger; — and  quietly 
admonishing,  Friedrich  lifts  his  finger  with  a  “Du,  Du  (Ah 
you  !)  ;  ”  upon  which,  such  the  divinity  that  hedges  one,  the 
wild  creature  instantly  flings  down  his  murder-weapon,  and, 
kneeling,  embraces  the  King’s  boot, — with  kisses,  for  any¬ 
thing  I  know.  It  is  certain,  Friedrich,  about  six  times  over 
in  this  paltry  War  or  Quasi  No-War,  set  his  attendants  on  the 

1  Rodenbeck,  p.  188. 
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tremble ;  was  namely,  from  Croateries  and  Artilleries,  in  im¬ 
minent  peril  of  life;  so  careless  was  he,  and  dangerous  to 
speak  to  in  his  sour  humor.  Humor  very  sour,  they  say,  for 
most  part ;  being  in  reality  altogether  backward  and  loath 
for  grand  enterprise ;  and  yet  striving  to  think  he  was  not ; 
ashamed  that  any  War  of  his  should  be  a  No-War.  Schmettau 
says  :  — 

“  On  the  day  of  getting  into  Jaromirtz  [July  8th],  the  King, 
tired  of  riding  about  while  the  Columns  were  slowly  getting 
in,  lay  down  on  the  ground  with  his  Adjutants  about  him.  A 
young  Officer  came  riding  past ;  whom  the  King  beckoned  to 
him ;  —  wrote  something  with  pencil  (an  Order,  not  of  the 
least  importance),  and  said  :  e  Here ;  that  Order  to  General 
Lossow,  and  tell  him  he  is  not  to  take  it  ill  that  I  trouble  him, 
as  I  have  none  in  my  Suite  that  can  do  anything.’  ”  Let  the 
Suite  take  it  as  they  can  !  A  most  pungent,  severe  old  King ; 
quite  perverse  at  times,  thinks  Schmettau.  Thus  again,  more 
than  once :  — 

“  On  arriving  with  his  Column  where  the  Officer,  a  perfectly 
skilful  man,  had  marked  out  the  Camp,  the  King  would  lift 
his  spy-glass  ;  gaze  to  right  and  left,  riding  round  the  place 
at  perhaps  a  hundred  yards’  distance ;  and  begin :  ‘  Sieht  er, 
Herr ,  But  look,  Herr,  what  a  botching  you  have  made  of  it 
again  (was  er  da  wieder  fur  du-rnm  Zeug  gemacht  hat)  !  ’  and 
grumbling  and  blaming,  would  alter  the  Camp,  till  it  was  all 
out  of  rule ;  and  then  say,  ‘  See  there,  that  is  the  way  to  mark 
out  Camps.’  ” 1 

In  a  week’s  time,  July  13th,  came  another  fine  excuse  for 
inaction ;  Plenipotentiary  Thugut,  namely,  and  the  Kaiserinn’s 
Letter,  which  we  spoke  of.  Autograph  from  Maria  Theresa 
herself,  inspired  by  the  terror  of  Vienna  and  of  her  beautiful 
motherly  heart.  Negotiation  to  be  private  utterly  :  “My  Son, 
the  Kaiser,  knows  nothing  of  it ;  I  beg  the  most  absolute 
secrecy ;  ”  which  was  accordingly  kept,  while  Thugut,  with 
Finkenstein  and  Hertzberg  again,  held  “Congress  of  Brau- 
nau”  in  those  neighborhoods,  —  with  as  little  effect  as  ever. 
Thugut’s  Name,  it  seems,  was  originally  Tunicotto  (Tyrolese- 

1  Schmettau,  xxv.  30,  24. 
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Italian)  ;  which  the  ignorant  Vienna  people  changed  into 
“  Thu-nicht-gut  (Do-no-good),”  till  Maria  Theresa,  in  very 
charity,  struck  out  the  negative,  and  made  him  “Do-good.” 
Do-good  and  his  Congress  held  Friedrich  till  August  10th : 
five  more  weeks  gone ;  and  nothing  but  reconnoitring,  —  with 
of  course  foraging,  and  diligently  eating  the  Country,  which 
is  a  daily  employment,  and  produces  fencing  and  skirmishing 
enough. 


Henri,  in  the  interim,  has  invaded  from  the  West ;  seen 
Leitmeritz,  Lobositz ;  —  Prag  Nobility  all  running,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  Prayers  to  St.  Vitus  going  again,  —  and  Loudon  in  alarm. 
Loudon,  however,  saved  Prag  “  by  two  masterly  positions  ” 
(not  mentionable  here) ;  upon  which  Henri  took  camp  at 
Niemes  ;  Loudon,  the  weaker  in  this  part,  seizing  the  Iser  as 
a  bulwark,  and  ranking  himself  behind  it,  back-to-back  of 
Lacy.  Here  for  about  five  weeks  sat  Henri,  nothing  on  hand 
but  to  eat  the  Country.  Over  the  heads  of  Loudon  and  Lacy, 
as  the  crow  flies,  Henri’s  Camp  may  be  about  TO  miles  from 
Jaromirtz,  where  the  King  is.  Hussar  Belling,  our  old  Anti- 
Swede  friend,  a  brilliant  cutting  man,  broke  over  the  Iser 
once,  perhaps  twice ;  and  there  was  pretty  fencing  by  him 
and  the  like  of  him :  “  but  Prince  Henri  did  nothing,”  says 
the  King,1  —  was,  in  fact,  helping  the  King  to  do  nothing. 
By  the  10th  of  September,  as  Henri  has  computed,  this 
Country  will  be  eaten ;  “  Forage,  I  find,  will  be  quite  done 
here  on  September  10th,”  writes  Henri,  after  a  week  or  two’s 
experience. 

There  was  always  talk  of  Henri  and  the  King,  who  are 
100,000  each,  joining  hands  by  the  post  of  Arnau,  or  some 
weak  point  of  Lacy’s  well  north  of  Ivonigsgratz ;  thus  of  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  meal-carts  of  that  back-to-back  copartnery,  and  so 
of  tumbling  it  off  the  ground  (which  was  perfectly  possible, 
says  Schmettau)  ;  and  small  detachments  and  expeditions  were 
pushed  out,  General  Dahlwig,  General  Anhalt,  partly  for  that 
object :  but  not  the  least  of  it  ever  took  effect.  “Futile,  lost 
by  loitering,  as  all  else  was,”  groans  Schmettau.  Prince  Henri 

1  (Euvres  de  Frederic,  vi.  154. 
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was  averse  to  attempt,  intimates  the  King,  —  as  indeed  (though 
refusing  to  own  it)  was  I.  “  September  10th,  my  forage  will 
be  out,  your  Majesty,”  says  Henri,  always  a  punctual  calcu¬ 
lating  man. 

The  Austrians,  on  their  side,  were  equally  stagnant ;  and, 
except  the  continual  skirmishing  with  the  Prussian  foragers, 
undertook  nothing.  “  Shamefully  ill-done  our  foraging,  too,” 
exclaims  Schmettau  again  and  again :  “  Had  we  done  it  with 
neatness,  with  regularity,  the  Country  would  have  lasted  us 
twice  as  long.  Doing  it  headlong,  wastefully  and  by  the  rule- 
of-thumb,  the  Country  was  a  desert,  all  its  inhabitants  fled,  all 
its  edibles  consumed,  before  six  weeks  were  over.  Friedrich 
is  not  now  himself  at  all ;  in  great  things  or  in  little ;  what 
a  changed  Friedrich !  ”  exclaims  Schmettau,  with  wearisome 
iteration. 

From  about  August  6th,  or  especially  August  10th,  when 
the  Maria-Theresa  Correspondence,  or  “  Congress  of  Braunau,” 
ended  likewise  in  zero,  Friedrich  became  impatient  for  actual 
junction  "with  Prince  Henri,  actual  push  of  business  ;  and 
began  to  hint  of  an  excellent  plan  he  had :  “  Burst  through 
on  their  left  flank ;  blow  up  their  post  of  Hohenelbe  yonder : 
thence  is  but  one  march  to  Iser  river ;  junction  with  Prince 
Henri  there  ;  and  a  Lacy  and  a  Loudon  tumbled  to  the  winds.” 
“ A  plan  perfectly  feasible,”  says  Schmettau;  “which  solaced 
the  King’s  humor,  but  which  he  never  really  intended  to  exe¬ 
cute.”  Possibly  not ;  otherwise,  according  to  old  wont,  he 
would  have  forborne  to  speak  of  it  beforehand.  At  all  events, 
August  15th,  in  the  feeling  that  one  ought  really  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  the  rather  as  forage  hereabouts  was  almost  or  altogether 
running  out,  he  actually  set  about  this  grand  scheme. 

Got  on  march  to  rightward,  namely,  up  the  Aupa  river, 
through  the  gloomy  chasms  of  Kingdom-Wood,  memorable  in 
old  days  :  had  his  bakery  shifted  to  Trautenau  ;  his  heavy 
cannon  getting  tugged  through  the  mire  and  the  rains,  which 
by  this  time  were  abundant,  towards  Hohenelbe,  for  the  great 
enterprise  :  and  sat  encamped  on  and  about  the  Battle-ground 
of  Sohr  for  a  week  or  so,  waiting  till  all  were  forward ;  eating 
Sohr  Country,  which  was  painfully  easy  to  do.  The  Austrians 
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did  next  to  nothing  on  him ;  but  the  rains,  the  mud  and  scar¬ 
city  were  doing  much.  Getting  on  to  Hohenelbe  region,  after 
a  week’s  wet  waiting,  he,  on  ocular  survey  of  the  ground  about, 
was  heard  to  say,  “  This  cannot  be  done,  then  !  ”  “  Had  never 

meant  to  do  it,”  sneers  Schmettau,  “and  only  wanted  some 
excuse.”  Which  is  very  likely.  Schmettau  gives  an  Anecdote 
of  him  here  :  In  regard  to  a  certain  Hill,  the  Key  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  position,  which  the  King  was  continually  reconnoitring, 
and  lamenting  the  enormous  height  of,  “  Impossible,  so  high !  ” 
One  of  the  Adjutants  took  his  theodolite,  ascertained  the 
height,  and,  by  way  of  comforting  his  Majesty,  reported  the 
exact  number  of  feet  above  their  present  level.  “How  do 
you  know,  Herr  ?  ”  said  the  King  angrily.  “  Measured  it  by 
Trigonometry,  your  Majesty.”  —  “  Trigonometry  !  Scher1  er 
sich  zum  Teufel  (Off  with  you,  Sir,  to  the  Devil,  your  Trigo¬ 
nometry  and  you  ! )  ”  —  no  believer  in  mathematics,  this 
King. 

He  was  loath  to  go ;  and  laid  the  blame  on  many  things. 
“Were  Prince  Henri  now  but  across  the  Iser.  Had  that  stupid 
Anhalt,  when  he  was  upon  it  [galloping  about,  to  the  ruin  of 
his  head],  only  seized  Arnau,  Arnau  and  its  Elbe-Bridge  ;  and 
had  it  in  hand  for  junction  with  Prince  Henri !  ”  In  fine,  just 
as  the  last  batch  of  heavy  cannon  —  twenty  or  thirty  hun¬ 
gered  horses  to  a  gun,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  a  day  in  roads 
unspeakable  —  were  getting  in,  he  ordered  them  all  to  be 
dragged  back,  back  to  the  Trautenau  road ;  whither  we  must 
now  all  go.  And,  September  8th,  in  perfect  order,  for  the 
Austrians  little  molested  him,  and  got  a  bad  bargain  when 
they  did,  the  great  Friedrich  with  his  whole  Army  got  on 
march  homeward,  after  such  a  Campaign  as  we  see.  Climbed 
the  Trautenau-Landsliut  Pass,  with  nothing  of  effective  loss 
except  from  the  rainy  elements,  the  steep  miry  ways  and  the 
starved  horses  ;  draught-horses  especially  starved,  —  whom, 
poor  creatures,  “you  would  see  spring  at  the  ropes  [draught- 
harness],  thirty  of  them  to  a  grin,  when  started  and  gee-ho’d 
to ;  tug  violently  with  no  effect,  and  fall  down  in  whole 
rows.” 

Prince  Henri,  forage  done,  started  punctually  September 
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10th;  two  days  after  his  Brother ;  and,  with  little  or  no  pur¬ 
suit  from  the  Austrians,  and  with  horses  unstarved,  got  home 
in  comparatively  tolerable  circumstances.  Cantoned  himself 
in  Dresden  neighborhood,  and  sat  waiting :  he  had  never  ap¬ 
proved  this  War ;  and  now,  I  suppose,  would  not  want  for 
reflections.  Friedrich’s  cantonments  were  round  Landshut, 
and  spread  out  to  right  and  to  left,  from  Glatz  Country  and  the 
TJpper-Silesian  Hills,  to  Silberberg  and  Schweidnitz  ;  —  his 
own  quarter  is  the  same  region,  where  he  lay  so  long  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  1759,  talking  on  learned  subjects  with  the  late  Quintus 
Icilius,  if  readers  remember,  and  wearily  waiting  till  Cunctator 
Daun  (likewise  now  deceased)  took  his  stand,  or  his  seat,  at 
Mark  Lissa,  and  the  King  could  follow  him  to  Schmottseifen. 
Friedrich  himself  on  this  present  occasion  stayed  at  Schatzlar 
as  rear-guard,  to  see  whether  the  Austrians  would  not  perhaps 
try  to  make  some  Winter  Campaign  of  it,  and  if  so,  whether 
they  would  attempt  on  Prince  Henri  or  on  him.  The  Aus¬ 
trians  did  not  attempt  on  either ;  showed  no  such  intention, 
—  though  mischievous  enough  in  other  small  ways.  Friedrich 
wrote  the  £loge  of  Voltaire  1  while  he  waited  here  at  Schatz¬ 
lar,  among  the  rainy  Mountains.  Later  on,  as  prospects 
altered,  he  was  much  at  Breslau,  or  running  about  on  civic 
errands  with  Breslau  as  centre  :  at  Breslau  he  had  many  Dia¬ 
logues  with  Professor  Garve,  —  in  whose  good,  but  oppressively 
solemn,  little  Book,  more  a  dull-droning  Preachment  than  a 
Narrative,  no  reader  need  look  for  them  or  for  him. 


As  to  the  Eulogy  of  Voltaire,  we  may  say  that  it  is  generous, 
ingenious,  succinct ;  and  of  dialect  now  obsolete  to  us.  There 
was  (and  is,  though  suppressed)  another  Eulogy,  brand-new, 
by  a  Contemporary  of  our  own,  —  from  which  I  know  not  if 
readers  will  permit  me  a  sentence  or  two,  in  this  pause  among 
the  rainy  Mountains  ? 

...  “A  wonderful  talent  lay  in  this  man —  [in  Voltaire,  to 
wit ;  “  such  an  intellect,  the  sharpest,  swiftest  of  the  world,” 
thinks  our  Contemporary;  “ fathoming  you  the  deepest  sub¬ 
ject,  to  a  depth  far  beyond  most  men’s  soundings,  and  coming 
1  In  CEueres  de  Frederic,  vii.  50  et  seq.  (“finished  Not.  26th,  1778”). 
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up  with  victory  and  something  wise  and  logically  speakable 
to  say  on  it,  sooner  than  any  other  man,  —  never  doubting  but 
he  has  been  at  the  bottom,  which  is  from  three  to  ten  miles 
lower !  ”]  wonderful  talent ;  but  observe  always,  if  you  look 
closely,  it  was  in  essence  a  mere  talent  for  Speech ;  which 
talent  Bavius  and  Msevius  and  the  Jew  Apella  may  admire 
without  looking  behind  it,  but  this  Eulogist  by  no  means  will. 
Speech,  my  friend  ?  If  your  sublime  talent  of  speech  consists 
only  in  making  ignorance  appear  to  be  knowledge,  and  little 
wisdom  appear  to  be  much,  I  will  thank  you  to  walk  on  with 
it,  and  apply  at  some  other  shop.  The  quantity  of  shops  where 
you  can  apply  with  thrice-golden  advantage,  from  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Newspapers  to  the  National  Senate,  is  tremendous  at  this 
epoch  of  the  poor  world’s  history ;  —  go,  I  request  you  !  And 
while  his  foot  is  on  the  stairs,  descending  from  my  garret,  I 
think  :  0  unfortunate  fellow-creature  in  an  unfortunate  world, 
why  is  not  there  a  Friedrich  Wilhelm  to  ‘  elect  ’  you,  as  he  did 
Grundling,  to  his  Tobacco  Parliament,  and  there  set  Fassmann 
upon  you  with  the  pans  of  burning  peat  ?  It  were  better  even 
for  yourself  ;  wholesomely  didactic  to  your  poor  self,  I  cannot 
doubt ;  and  for  the  poor  multitudes  to  whom  you  are  now  to 
be  sacred  vates,  speaking  and  singing  your  dismal  Gundlingiana 
as  if  inspired  by  Heaven,  how  infinitely  better !  —  Courage, 
courage !  I  discern,  across  these  hideous  jargons,  the  reign 
of  greater  silence  approaching  upon  repentant  men  ;  reign  of 
greater  silence,  I  say ;  or  else  that  of  annihilation,  which  will 
be  the  most  silent  of  all.  .  .  . 

“Voltaire,  if  not  a  great  man,  is  a  remarkably  peculiar  one; 
and  did  such  a  work  in  these  Ages  as  will  render  him  long 
memorable,  more  or  less.  He  kindled  the  infinite  dry  dung- 
heap  of  things  ;  set  it  blazing  heaven-high ;  —  and  we  all 
thought,  in  the  French  Revolution  time,  it  would  burn  out 
rapidly  into  ashes,  and  then  there  would  a  clear  Upper  Firma¬ 
ment,  if  over  a  blackened  Earth,  be  once  more  vouchsafed  us. 
The  flame  is  now  done,  as  I  once  said ;  and  only  the  dull  dung- 
heap,  smokily  burning,  but  not  now  blazing,  remains,  —  for  it 
was  very  damp,  except  on  the  surface,  and  is  by  nature  slow  of 
combustion :  —  who  knows  but  it  may  have  to  burn  for  cen- 
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turies  yet,  poisoning  by  its  villanous  mal-odors  the  life-atmos¬ 
phere  of  all  men  ?  Eternal  Author  of  this  Universe,  whose 
throne  is  Truth,  to  whom  all  the  True  are  Sons,  wilt  thou  not 
look  down  upon  us,  then  !  —  Till  this  sad  process  is  complete, 
Voltaire  is  like  to  be  very  memorable.”  .  .  . 

To  Friedrich  the  Winter  was  in  general  tranquil ;  a  Fried¬ 
rich  busy  preparing  all  things  for  his  grand  Mahren  Enter¬ 
prise,  and  for  “  real  work  next  year.”  By  and  by  there  came 
to  be  real  Peace -prospects  instead.  Meanwhile,  the  Austrians 
do  try  a  little,  in  the  small  Pandour  way,  to  dislodge  him  from 
the  Upper-Silesian  or  Teschen  regions,  where  the  Erbprinz  of 
Brunswick  is  in  command  ;  a  man  not  to  be  pricked  into  gratis 
by  Pandours.  Erbprinz,  accordingly,  provoked  by  their  Pan- 
dourings,  broke  out  at  last ;  and  about  Zuckmantel  instantly 
scourged  them  home,  and  had  peace  after.  Foiled  here,  they 
next  tried  upon  Glatz ;  “  Get  into  his  Glatz  Country,  then  ;  — 
a  snatch  of  that  will  balance  the  account”  (which  was  one 
of  Newspaper  glory  only)  :  and  a  certain  Wiirmser  of  theirs, 
expert  in  such  things,  did  burn  the  Town  of  Habelschwert  one 
morning  ; 1  and  tried  farther,  not  wisely  this  time,  a  surprisal 
of  Glatz  Fortress  itself ;  but  got  smitten  home  by  our  old 
friend  General  Wunsch,  without  profit  there.  This  was  the 
same  Wiirmser  who  came  to  bad  issues  in  the  Napoleon  time 
afterwards;  a  rising  man  then;  not  a  dim  Old-Newspaper 
ghost  as  now. 

Most  shameful  this  burning  of  Habelschwert  by  way  of  mere 
bravura,  thinks  Friedrich,  in  a  time  of  actual  Treaty  for  Peace, 
when  our  Congress  of  Teschen  was  just  struggling  to  get  to¬ 
gether  !  It  was  the  chief  stroke  done  by  the  Austrians  in  this 
War  ;  glorious  or  shameful,  we  will  not  think  of  inquiring. 
Nor  in  fact  of  adding  one  word  more  on  such  a  War,  —  except, 
what  everybody  longs  for,  That,  November  27th,  1778,  Czarina 
Catharine,  by  her  Prince  Galitzin  at  Vienna,  intervened  in  the 
matter,  in  a  lofty  way;  and  ended  it.  Czarina  Catharine, 
small  thanks  to  her,  it  seems,  for  it  was  Friedrich  that  by  his 
industries  and  world-diplomacies,  French  and  other,  had  got 
l  “18th  January,  1779”  (Rodenbeck,  iii.  195  ;  Schmettau,  &c.). 
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her  Turks,  who  had  been  giving  trouble  again,  compesced  into 
peace  for  her  ;  and  indeed,  to  Friedrich  or  his  interests,  though 
bound  by  Treaty,  she  had  small  regard  in  taking  this  step,  but 
wished  merely  to  appear  in  German  Politics  as  a  She-J ove,  — 
Czarina  Catharine  signified,  in  high  and  peremptory  though 
polite  Diplomatic  terms,  at  Vienna,  “Imperial  Madam,  how 
long  is  such  a  War  to  last  ?  Be  at  Peace,  both  of  you  ;  or —  ! 
I  shall,  however,  mediate,  if  you  like,  being  the  hearty  friend 
of  both.”  1 

“  Do,”  answers  Maria  Theresa,  whose  finance  is  quite  out, 
whose  motherly  heart  is  almost  broken,  though  a  young  Kaiser 
still  prances  violently,  and  kicks  against  the  pricks :  “  Do,  your 
noble  Czarish  Majesty;  France  too  is  interfering:  France  and 
you  will  decide  what  is  just,  and  we  will  end.”  “  Congress 
of  Teschen  ”  met  accordingly,  March  10th,  1779  :  Teschen,  in 
Austrian  Silesia,  where  we  have  been ;  —  Repnin  as  Russian, 
Breteuil  the  Frenchman,  Cobentzl  and  Hertzberg  as  Austrian 
and  Prussian ;  —  and,  May  12>th  (in  two  months’  time,  not  in 
two  weeks’,  as  had  been  expected,  for  there  rose  unexpected 
haggles),  did  close  everything,  firm  as  Diplomacy  could  do  it, 
into  equitable,  or  approximately  equitable  finis  :  “  Go  home, 
you  Austria  ;  quit  your  stolen  Bavaria  (all  but  a  rim  or  paring, 
Circle  of  Burghausen,  since  you  must  have  something  !)  :  Sax¬ 
ony,  Mecklenburg,  these  must  be  satisfied  to  moderate  length ; 
and  therewith  general  As-you-ivere.” 

Russia  and  France  were  agreed  on  the  case  ;  and  Friedrich, 
bitterly  longing  to  have  done  with  it,  had  said  to  himself,  “  In 
two  weeks  or  so :  ”  but  it  proved  far  otherwise.  Never  were 
such  hagglings,  provocations  and  unreasonable  confusions  as 
now  rose.  The  burning  of  Habelschwert  was  but  a  type  of 
them.  Haggles  on  the  part  of  worthless  Karl  Theodor,  kindled 
by  Joseph  and  his  Kaunitz,  kicking  against  the  pricks.  Haggles 
on  Saxony’s  part:  “I  claimed  £7,000,000  sterling,  and  you 
allow  me  £600,000.”  “  Better  that  than  nothing,”  answered 

Friedrich.  Haggles  with  Mecklenburg  :  “  Instead  of  my 
Leuchtenberg,  I  get  an  improvement  in  my  Law-Courts,  right 
of  J udging  without  Appeal ;  what  is  that !  ”  Haggles  with 
1  Copy  of  Galitzin’s  “Declaration,”  in  Fischer,  ii.  406-411. 
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the  once  grateful  Duke  of  Zweibriick  :  “  Can’t  part  with 
my  Burghausen.”  “  Suppose  you  had  had  to  part  with  your 
Bavaria  altogether?”  In  short,  Friedrich,  who  had  gained 
nothing  for  himself,  hut  such  infinity  of  outlay  in  all  kinds, 
never  saw  such  a  coil  of  human  follies  and  cupidities  before ; 
and  had  to  exhaust  his  utmost  patience,  submit  to  new  losses 
of  his  own,  and  try  all  his  dexterities  in  pig-driving :  over¬ 
joyed,  at  last,  to  get  out  of  it  on  any  terms.  Outlay  of  Fried¬ 
rich  is  about  Two  Millions  sterling,  and  above  10,000  men’s 
lives  (his  own  narrowly  not  included),  with  censures,  criticisms, 
provocations  and  botherations  without  end.  In  return  for 
which,  he  has,  truly,  put  a  spoke  in  Austria’s  proud  wheel  for 
this  time,  and  managed  to  see  fair  play  in  the  Reich ;  which 
had  seemed  to  him,  and  seems,  a  considerable  thing.  By 
way  of  codicil,  Austria  agrees  not  to  chicane  him  in  regard 
to  Anspach-Baireuth,  —  how  generous  of  Austria,  after  this 
experience  !  — 

In  reality,  the  War  was  an  Imaginary  War ;  deserving  on 
its  own  score  little  record  anywhere  ;  to  readers  here  requiring 
almost  less  than  it  has  got.  Schmettau,  Schoning  and  others 
have  been  abundantly  minute  upon  it ;  but  even  to  soldiers 
there  is  little  either  of  interest  or  instruction ;  to  us,  all  it 
yields  is  certain  Anecdotes  of  Friedrich’s  temper  and  ways 
in  that  difficult  predicament ;  which,  as  coming  at  first-hand, 
gathered  for  us  by  punctual  authentic  Schmettau,  who  was 
constantly  about  him,  with  eyes  open  and  note-book  ready, 
have  a  kind  of  worth  in  the  Biographic  point  of  view. 

The  Prussian  Soldiery,  of  whom  we  see  a  type  in  Schmettau, 
were  disgusted  with  this  War,  and  called  it,  in  allusion  to  the 
foraging,  A  scramble  for  potatoes,  “  Der  Kartojfel-Krieg,  The 
Potato  War ;  ”  which  is  its  common  designation  to  this  day. 
The  Austrians,  in  a  like  humor,  called  it  “  Zwetschken-Rummel  ” 
(say  “  Three-button  Loo  ”)  ;  a  game  not  worth  playing ;  espe¬ 
cially  not  at  such  cost.  Combined  cost  counted  to  have  been  in 
sum-total  £4,350,000  and  20,000  men.1  “  The  Prussian  Army 
was  full  of  ardor,  never  abler  for  fight  ”  (insists  Schmettau), 
which  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  fact  on  every  small 

1  Preuss,  iv.  115. 
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occasion;  —  “but  fatally  forbidden  to  try.”  Not  so  fatally 
perhaps,  had  Schmettau  looked  beyond  his  epaulettes  :  was 
not  the  thing,  by  that  slow  method,  got  done  ?  By  the  swifter 
method,  awakening  a  new  Seven-Years  business,  how  infinitely 
costlier  might  it  have  been ! 

Schmettau’s  Narrative,  deducting  the  endless  lamentings, 
especially  the  extensive  didactic  digressions,  is  very  clear, 
ocular,  exact ;  and,  in  contrast  with  Friedrich’s  own,  is  really 
amusing  to  read.  A  Schmettau  giving  us,  in  his  haggard  light 
and  oblique  point  of  vision,  the  naked  truth,  nalted  and  all  in 
a  shiver ;  a  Friedrich  striving  to  drape  it  a  little,  and  make  it 
comfortable  to  himself.  Those  bits  of  Anecdotes  in  Schmettau, 
clear,  credible,  as  if  we  had  seen  them,  are  so  many  crevices 
through  which  it  is  curiously  worth  while  to  look. 


- ♦ - - 

CHAPTER  VII. 
miller  Arnold’s  lawsuit. 

About  the  Second  Law-Reform,  after  reading  and  again 
reading  much  dreary  detail,  I  can  say  next  to  nothing,  except 
that  it  is  dated  as  beginning  in  1776,  near  thirty  years  after 
Cocceji’s ; 1  that  evidently,  by  what  causes  is  not  stated,  but 
may  be  readily  enough  conjectured  (in  the  absence  of  Cocceji 
by  death,  and  of  a  Friedrich  by  affairs  of  War),  the  abuses  of 
Law  had  again  become  more  or  less  unendurable  to  this  King ; 
that  said  abuses  did  again  get  some  reform  (again  temporary, 
such  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  bids  you  sweep  vigorously  your 
kitchen,  though  it  will  next  moment  recommence  the  gathering 
of  dirt  upon  it)  ;  and  that,  in  fine,  after  some  reluctance  in  the 
Law  circles,  and  debating  pro  and  contra,  oral  some  of  it,  and 

1  “In  1748”  Cocceji’s  was  completed;  “in  1774-1775,”  on  occasion  of  the 
Silesian  Reviews,  Von  Carmer,  Chancellor  of  Silesia,  knowing  of  the  King’s 
impatience  at  the  state  of  Law,  presented  successively  Two  Memorials  on  the 
subject;  the  Second  of  which  began  “4th  January,  1776  ”  to  have  visible 
fruit. 
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done  in  the  King’s  presence,  who  is  so  intent  to  be  convinced 
and  see  his  practical  way  in  it,1  —  there  was,  as  supplement  to 
the  mere  Project  or  Theory  of  a  Codex  Fredericianus  in  Cocceji’s 
time,  an  actual  Prussian  Code  set  about ;  Von  Carmer,  the 
Silesian  Chancellor,  the  chief  agent :  and  a  First  Folio,  or  a 
First  and  partly  a  Second  of  it,  were  brought  out  in  Friedrich’s 
lifetime,  the  remainder  following  in  that  of  his  Successor ; 
which  Code  is  ever  since  the  Law  of  the  Prussian  Nation  to 
this  day.2  Of  its  worth  as  a  Code  I  have  heard  favorable  opin¬ 
ions,  comparatively  favorable ;  but  can  myself  say  nothing  : 
famed  Savigny  finds  it  superior  in  intelligence  and  law-knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  Code  Napoleon,  —  upon  which  indeed,  and  upon  all 
Codes  possible  to  poor  hag-ridden  and  wig-ridden  generations 
like  ours,  Savigny  feels  rather  desperate.  Unfortunate  mortals 
do  want  to  have  their  bits  of  lawsuits  settled,  nevertheless ; 
and  have,  on  trial,  found  even  the  ignorant  Code  Napoleon  a 
mighty  benefit  in  comparison  to  none !  — 

Readers  all  see  how  this  Second  Prussian  Law-Reform  was 
a  thing  important  to  Prussia,  of  liveliest  interest  to  the  then 
King  of  Prussia ;  and  were  my  knowledge  of  it  greater  than  it 
is,  this  is  all  I  could  hope  to  say  of  it  that  would  be  suitable 
or  profitable  at  present.  Let  well-disposed  readers  take  it  up 
in  their  imaginations,  as  a  fact  and  mass  of  facts,  very  serious 
there  and  then ;  and  color  with  it  in  some  degree  those  five 
or  six  last  years  of  this  King’s  life. 

Connected  with  this  Second  Law-Reform,  and  indeed  par¬ 
tially  a  source  of  it,  or  provocation  to  go  on  with  it,  mending 
your  speed,  there  is  one  little  Lawsuit,  called  the  Miller  Ar¬ 
nold  Case,  which  made  an  immense  noise  in  the  world,  and  is 
still  known  by  rumor  to  many  persons,  who  would  probably 

1  At  Potsdam,  “4th  January,  1776,”  Debate,  by  solemn  appointment,  in  the 
King’s  presence  (King  very  unwell),  between  Silesian-Chancellor  von  Carmer 
and  Grand-Chancellor  von  Fiirst,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  Carmer’s  ideas ;  old 
Fiirst  strong  in  the  negative ;  —  King,  after  reflection,  determining  to  go  on 
nevertheless.  (Rodenbeck,  iii.  131,  133.) 

2  Not  finished  and  promulgated  till  “5th  February,  1794;”  First  Volume 
(containing  Prozess-Ordnung ,  Form  of  Procedure,  in  all  its  important  details) 
had  come  out  “  26th  April,  1784  ”  (Preuss,  iii.  418-422). 
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be  thankful,  as  certainly  I  myself  should,  for  some  intelligible 
word  on  it.  In  regard  to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  in  this 
place,  we  will  permit  ourselves  a  little  more  detail. 

In  the  sandy  moors  towards  the  Silesian  border  of  the  Neu- 
mark,  southwest  of  Ztillichau,  —  where  we  once  were,  with 
Dictator  Wedell,  fighting  the  Russians  in  a  tragic  way, — 
there  is,  as  was  casually  then  indicated,  on  one  of  the  poor 
Brooks  trickling  into  Oder,  a  Mill  called  Krebsmilhle  (Crab- 
mill)  ;  Millers  of  which  are  a  line  of  dusty  Arnolds,  labori¬ 
ously  for  long  generations  grinding  into  meal  the  ryes,  pulses, 
barleys  of  that  dim  region ;  who,  and  whose  Crabmill,  in  the 
year  1779-1780,  burst  into  a  notoriety  they  little  dreamt  of, 
and  became  famous  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  this  Universe, 
where  an  indistinct  rumor  of  them  lives  to  this  day.  We  in¬ 
dicated  Arnold  and  his  Mill  in  Wedell’s  time;  Wedell’s  scene 
being  so  remote  and  empty  to  readers  :  in  fact,  nobody  knows  on 
what  paltriest  of  moors  a  memorable  thing  will  not  happen ;  — 
here,  for  instance,  is  withal  the  Birthplace  of  that  Rhyming  mir¬ 
acle,  Frau  Karsch  (Karschin,  Karchess  as  they  call  her),  the  Ber¬ 
lin  literary  Prodigy,  to  whom  Friedrich  was  not  so  flush  of  help 
as  had  been  expected.  The  child  of  utterly  poor  Peasants 
there ;  whose  poverty,  shining  out  as  thrift,  unweariable  in¬ 
dustry  and  stoical  valor,  is  beautiful  to  me,  still  more  their 
poor  little  girl’s  bits  of  fortunes,  “  tending  three  cows  ”  in  the 
solitudes  there,  and  gazing  wistfully  into  Earth  and  Heaven 
with  her  ingenuous  little  soul,  —  desiring  mainly  one  thing, 
that  she  could  get  Books,  any  Book  whatever ;  having  half- 
accidentally  picked  up  the  art  of  reading,  and  finding  here¬ 
abouts  absolutely  nothing  to  read.  Frau  Karsch,  I  have  no 
doubt,  knows  the  Crabmill  right  well ;  and  can,  to  all  permis¬ 
sible  lengths,  inform  the  Berlin  Circles  on  this  point.1 

1  Sec  Jordens  (§  Karschin),  ii.  G07-G40.  An  excellent  Silesian  Nobleman 
lifted  her  miraculously  from  the  sloughs  of  misery,  landed  her  from  his  travel¬ 
ling-carriage  in  the  upper  world  of  Berlin,  “January,  1761  ”  (age  then  thirty- 
nine,  husband  Karsch  a  wretched  drunken  Tailor  at  Glogau,  who  thereupon 
enlisted,  and  happily  got  shot  or  finished) :  Berlin’s  enthusiasm  was,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be,  considerable  ;  —  Karschin’s  head,  I  fear,  proved  weakish,  though 
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Crabmill  is  in  Pommerzig  Township,  not  far  from  Kay  :  — 
Ziillichau,  Kay,  Palzig,  Crossen,  all  come  to  speech  again,  in 
this  Narrative ;  fancy  how  they  turned  up  in  Berlin  dinner- 
circles,  to  Dictator  Wedell,  gray  old  gentleman,  who  is  now 
these  many  years  War-Minister,  peaceable,  and  well  accepted, 
but  remembers  the  flamy  youth  he  had.  Landlord  of  these 
Arnolds  and  their  Mill  is  Major  Graf  von  Schmettau  (no  con¬ 
nection  of  our  Schmettaus),  —  to  what  insignificantly  small 
amount  of  rent,  I  could  not  learn  on  searching ;  £10  annually 
is  a  too  liberal  guess.  Innumerable  things,  of  no  pertineucy 
to  us,  are  wearisomely  told,  and  ever  again  told,  while  the 
pertinent  are  often  missed  out,  in  that  dreary  cart-load  of 
Arnold  Law-Papers,  barely  readable,  barely  intelligible,  to  the 
most  patient  intellect :  with  despatch  let  us  fish  up  the  small 
cardinal  particles  of  it,  and  arrange  in  some  chronological  or 
human  order,  that  readers  may  form  to  themselves  an  outline 
of  the  thing.  In  1759,  we  mentioned  that  this  Mill  was 
going;  Miller  of  it  an  old  Arnold,  Miller’s  Lad  a  young. 
Here  is  the  subsequent  succession  of  occurrences  that  con¬ 
cern  us. 

In  1762,  Young  Arnold,  as  I  dimly  gather,  had  got  married, 
apparently  a  Wife  with  portion  ;  bought  the  Mill  from  his 
Father,  he  and  Wife  co-possessors  thenceforth ;  —  “  Rosine  his 
Spouse”  figuring  jointly  in  all  these  Law-Papers;  and  the 
Spouse  especially  as  a  most  shifty  litigant.  There  they  con¬ 
tinue  totally  silent  to  mankind  for  about  eight  years.  Happy 
the  Nation,  much  more  may  we  say  the  Household,  “whose 
Public  History  is  blank.”  But  in  the  eighth  year, 

In  1770,  Freyherr  Baron  von  Gersdorf  in  Kay,  who  lies  far¬ 
ther  up  the  stream,  bethinks  him  of  Fish-husbandry ;  makes  a 
Fish-pond  to  himself,  and  for  part  supply  thereof,  lays  some 

her  rhyming  faculty  was  great.  Friedrich  saw  her  once,  October,  1763,  spoke 
kindly  to  her  ( Dialogue  reported  hy  herself,  with  a  Chodowiecki  Engraving  to 
help,  in  the  Musen- Almanacks  ensuing)  ;  and  gave  her  a  £10,  but  never  much 

mo].e  : _ “somebody  had  done  me  ill  with  him/’  thinks  the  Karschin  (not 

thinking,  “  Or  perhaps  nobody  but  my  poor  self,  and  my  weakness  of  head  ”). 
She  continued  rhyming  and  living  —  certain  Principalities  and  High  People 
etill  standing  true  — till  “  12th  October,  1791.” 
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beam  or  weir  across  the  poor  Brook,  and  deducts  a  part  of 
Arnold’s  water. 

In  1773,  the  Arnolds  fall  into  arrear  of  rent:  “Want  of 
water;  Fish-pond  spoils  our  water,”  plead  they  to  Major  Graf 
von  Schmettau.  “  Prosecute  Von  Gersdorf,  then,”  says  Schmet- 
tau :  “  I  must  have  my  rent !  You  shall  have  time,  lengthened 
terms  ;  hut  pay  then,  or  else  — !  ”  For  four  years  the  Arnolds 
tried  more  or  less  to  pay,  but  never  could,  or  never  did  com¬ 
pletely  :  during  which  period  Major  von  Schmettau  had  them 
up  in  his  Court  of  Pommerzig,  —  manorial  or  feudal  kind  of 
Court ;  I  think  it  is  more  or  less  his,  though  he  does  not  sit 
there ;  and  an  Advocate,  not  of  his  appointing,  though  proba¬ 
bly  of  his  accepting,  dispenses  justice  there.  Schlecker  is 
the  Advocate’s  name ;  acquitted  by  all  Official  people  of  doing 
anything  wrong.  No  appearance  that  the  Herr  Graf  von 
Schmettau  put  hand  to  the  balances  of  justice  in  this  Court ; 
with  his  eye ,  however,  who  knows  but  he  might  act  on  them 
more  or  less !  And,  at  any  rate,  be  suspected  by  distressed 
Arnolds,  especially  by  a  distressed  Frau  Arnold,  of  doing  so. 
The  Frau  Arnold  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  way ;  and  seems 
to  have  risen  occasionally  upon  Schlecker,  who  did  once  order 
the  poor  woman  to  be  locked  up  for  contempt  of  Court : 
“  Only  two  hours  !  ”  asseverates  Schlecker  afterwards ;  after 
which  she  came  out  cool  and  respectful  to  Court. 

Not  the  least  account  survives  of  those  procedures  in  Schleck¬ 
er’s  Court ;  but  by  accident,  after  many  readings,  you  light 
upon  a  little  fact  which,  does  shed  a  transient  ray  over  them. 
Namely,  that  already  in  1775,  four  years  before  the  Case 
became  audible  in  Official  circles,  much  more  in  general  so¬ 
ciety,  Frau  Arnold  had  seized  an  opportunity,  Majesty  being 
at  Crossen  in  those  neighborhoods,  and  presented  a  Petition : 
“Oh,  just  King,  appoint  a  Military  Commission  to  investigate 
our  business ;  impartial  Officers  will  speedily  find  out  the 
facts,  and  decide  what  is  just !  ”  1  Which  denotes  an  irritat¬ 
ing  experience  in  Schlecker’s  Court.  Certain  it  is,  Schlecker’s 
Court  did,  in  this  tedious  harassing  way,  decide  against  Frau 
Arnold  in  every  point.  “Pay  Herr  Graf  von  Sclunettau,  or 

1  Preuss,  iii.  382. 
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else  disappear ;  prosecute  Yon  Gersdorf,  if  you  like  !  ”  And, 
in  fine,  as  the  Arnolds  could  not  pay  up,  nor  see  any  daylight 
through  prosecuting  Baron  von  Gersdorf,  the  big  gentleman  in 
Kay,  —  Schlecker,  after  some  five  years  of  this,  decreed  Sale 
of  the  Mill :  —  and  sold  it  was.  In  Zullichau,  September  7th, 
1778,  there  is  Auction  of  the  Mill ;  Herr  Landeinnehmor  (  Cess- 
Collector )  Kuppisch  bought  it ;  knocked  down  to  him  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  600  thalers,  or  £90  sterling,  and  the  Arnolds 
are  an  ousted  family.  “September  7th,”  —  Potato-War  just, 
closing  its  sad  Campaign  ;  to-morrow,  march  for  Trautenau, 
thirty  horses  to  a  gun.  — 

The  Arnolds  did  make  various  attempts  and  appeals  to  the 
Neumark  Regiei'ung  (College  of  Judges)  ;  but  it  was  without 
the  least  result.  “  Schlecker  right  in  every  point ;  Gersdorf 
right,”  answered  the  College  :  “go,  will  you !  ”  A  Mill  for¬ 
feited  by  every  Law,  and  fallen  to  the  highest  bidder.  Cess- 
Collector  Kuppisch,  it  was  soon  known,  had  sold  his  purchase 
to  Yon  Gersdorf:  “Hah!”  said  the  rural  public,  smelling 
something  bad.  Certain  it  is,  Yon  Gersdorf  is  become  pro¬ 
prietor  both  of  Pond  and  Mill ;  and  it  is  not  to  the  ruined 
Arnolds  that  Schlecker  law  can  seem  an  admirable  sample. 

And  truly,  reading  over  those  barrow-loads  of  pleadings  aud 
relationes,  one  has  to  admit  that,  taken  as  a  reason  for  seeing 
oneself  ruined,  and  one’s  Mill  become  the  big  gentleman’s 
who  fancies  carp,  they  do  seem  considerably  insufficient.  The 
Law-Pleadings  are  duly  voluminous.  Barrow-loads  of  them, 
dreariest  reading  in  Creation,  remain ;  going  into  all  manner 
of  questions,  proving,  from  Grotius  and  others,  that  landlords 
have  rights  upon  private  rivers,  and  another  sort  upon  x>ublic 
ditto;  that  Von  Gersdorf,  by  Law  of  1566,  had  verily  the 
right  to  put  down  his  Pish-pond,  —  whether  Schmettau  the 
duty  to  indemnify  Arnold  for  the  same  ?  that  is  not  touched 
upon  :  nor,  singular  to  say,  is  it  anywhere  made  out,  or  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  made  out,  How  much  of  water  Arnold  lost  by 
the  Pond,  much  less  what  degree  of  real  impediment,  by  loss 
of  his  own  time,  by  loss  of  his  customers  (tired  of  such  waiting 
on  a  mill),  Arnold  suffered  by  the  Pond.  This,  which  you 
Yol.  6  F.F 
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would  have  thought  the  soul  of  the  matter,  is  absolutely  left 
out ;  altogether  unsettled,  —  after,  I  think,  four,  or  at  least 
three,  express  Commissions  had  sat  on  it,  at  successive  times, 
with  the  most  esteemed  hydraulic  sages  opining  and  examining ; 
—  and  remains,  like  the  part  of  Hamlet,  omitted  by  particular 
desire.  No  wonder  Frau  Arnold  begged  for  a  Military  Com¬ 
mission  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  decision  from  rational  human  crea¬ 
tures,  instead  of  juridical  wigs  proceeding  at  this  rate. 

It  was  some  time  in  1775  that  Rosine  (what  we  reckoned  a 
very  elucidative  point !)  had  given  in  her  Petition  to  the  King 
at  Crossen,  showing  how  ill  Schlecker  was  using  them.  She 
now,  “  about  Mayday,  1779,”  in  a  new  Petition,  referred  to 
that,  and  again  begged  a  Commission  of  Soldier-people  to  set¬ 
tle  it.  May  4th,  1779,  —  King  not  yet  home,  but  coming,1  — 
King’s  Cabinet,  on  Order,  “  sends  this  to  Justice-Department ;  ” 
nothing  said  on  it,  the  existence  of  the  Petition  sufficiently 
saying.  J ustice-Department  thereupon  demands  the  Law- 
Records,  documentary  Narrative  of  res  Arnold,  from  Ciistrin ; 
finds  all  right :  “  Peace,  ye  Arnolds  ;  what  would  you  have  ?  ”  2 

Same  year,  1779  (no  express  date),  Grand-Chancellor  von 
Fiirst,  being  at  Ciistrin,  officially  examining  the  condition  of 
Law-matters,  Frau  Arnold  failed  not  to  try  there  also  with  a 
Petition :  “  See,  great  Law-gentleman  come  to  reform  abuses, 
can  that  possibly  be  Law  ;  or  if  so,  is  it  not  Injustice  as  well  ?  ” 
“  Tush  !  ”  answered  Fiirst ;  —  for  I  believe  Law-people,  ever 
since  this  new  stringency  of  Royal  vigilance  upon  them,  are 
plagued  with  such  complaints  from  Dorfships  and  dark  greedy 
Peasant  people  ;  “  Tush !  ”  and  flung  it  promptly  into  his 
waste-basket. 

Is  there  no  hope  at  all,  then  ?  Arnold  remembers  that  a 
Brother  of  his  is  a  Prussian  soldier  ;  and  that  he  has  for  Colonel, 
Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick,  a  Prince  always  kind  to  the  poor. 
The  Leopold  Regiment  lies  at  Frankfurt :  try  Prince  Leopold  by 
that  channel.  Prince  Leopold  listened  ;  —  the  Soldier  Arnold 
probably  known  to  him  as  rational  and  respectable.  Prince 
Leopold  now  likewise  applies  to  Fiirst :  “  A  defect,  not  of  Law, 
Herr  Kanzler,  but  of  Equity,  there  does  seem.  Schmettau 
1  “Arrived  at  Berlin  May  27th”  (Rddenbeck, iii.  201).  2  Preuss,  iii.  382. 
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Lad  a  right  to  his  rent ;  Yon  Gersdorf,  by  Deed  of  1566,  to 
his  Pond :  but  the  Arnolds  had  not  water,  and  have  lost  their 
Mill.  Could  not  there,”  suggests  Leopold,  “be  appointed, 
without  noise  of  any  kind,  a  Commission  of  neutral  people, 
strangers  to  the  Neumark,  to  search  this  matter  to  the  actual 
root  of  it,  and  let  Equity  ensue  ?  ”  To  whom  also  Fttrst 
answers,  though  in  a  politer  shape,  “  Tush,  Durchlaucht ! 
Every  man  to  his  trade !  ” 

So  that  Prince  Leopold  himself,  the  King’s  own  Nephew, 
proves  futile  ?  Some  think  Leopold  did,  this  very  Autumn, 
casually,  or  as  if  casually,  mention  the  matter  to  the  King,  — 
whose  mind  is  uneasily  awake  to  all  such  cases,  knowing  what 
a  buckram  set  his  Lawyers  are.  “  At  the  Reviews,”  as  these 
people  say,  Leopold  could  not  have  done  it ;  there  being,  this 
Year,  no  Reviews,  merely  return  of  King  and  Army  from  the 
Bavarian  War.  But  during  August,  and  on  into  September 
this  Year,  it  is  very  evident,  there  was  a  Visit  of  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  Family  at  Potsdam,1  Leopold’s  Mamma  and  certain  of 
his  Brothers,  —  of  which,  Colonel  Prince  Leopold,  though  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  Books,  may  very  possibly  have 
been  permitted,  for  a  day  or  two,  to  form  part,  for  Mamma’s 
behoof  and  his  own ;  and  may  have  made  his  casual  observa¬ 
tion,  at  some  well-chosen  moment,  with  the  effect  intended.  In 
which  case,  Leopold  was  by  no  means  futile,  but  proved,  after 
all,  to  be  the  saving  clause  for  the  Arnolds. 

Gallant  young  fellow,  one  loves  to  believe  it  of  him  ;  and  to 
add  it  to  the  one  other  fact  now  known  of  him,  which  was  also 
beautiful,  though  tragic.  Six  years  after,  Spring,  1785,  Oder 
River,  swollen  by  rains,  was  in  wild  deluge  ;  houses  in  the 
suburbs  like  to  be  washed  away.  Leopold,  looking  on  it  from 
the  Bridge  or  shore,  perhaps  partly  with  an  Official  eye,  saw 
the  inhabitants  of  some  houses  like  to  be  drowned ;  looked 
wildly  for  assistance,  but  found  none ;  and  did,  himself,  in 
uncontrollable  pity,  dash  off  in  a  little  boat,  through  the  wild- 
eddying  surges  ;  and  got  his  own  death  there,  himself  drowned 
in  struggling  to  save  others.  Which  occasioned  loud  lamenta¬ 
tion  in  the  world ;  in  his  poor  Mother’s  heart  what  unnamable 
1  Rodenbeck,  iii.  206  et  seq. 
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voiceless  lamentation  ! 1  He  had  founded  a  Garrison  School 
at  Frankfurt ;  spared  no  expenditure  of  pains  or  of  money. 
A  man  adored  in  Frankfurt.  “His  Brother  Friedrich,  in 
memory  of  him,  presented,  next  year,  the  Uniform  in  which 
Leopold  was  drowned,  to  the  Freemason  Lodge  of  Berlin,  of 
which  he  had  been  member.”  2  Sunt  lacrymce  rerum. 

But  to  return  to  the  Arnolds,  and  have  done  with  them :  for 
we  are  now,  by  Leopold’s  help  or  otherwise,  got  to  the  last  act 
of  that  tedious  business. 

August  21st,  1779  (these  high  Brunswickers  still  at  Pots¬ 
dam,  if  that  had  any  influence),  the  Arnolds  again  make 
Petition  to  the  King:  “Alas,  no  justice  yet,  your  Majesty!” 
“  Shall  we  never  see  the  end  of  this,  then  ?  ”  thinks  the  King  : 
“some  Soldier,  with  human  eyes,  let  him,  attended  by  one  of 
their  Law-wigs,  go  upon  the  ground ;  and  search  it !  ”  And, 
next  day,  having  taken  Protocol  of  the  Arnold  Complaint, 
issues  Cabinet-Order,  or  King’s  Message  to  the  Ciistrin  Law- 
wigs  :  “  Colonel  Heucking  [whose  regiment  lies  in  Ziillichau 
district,  a  punctual  enough  man],  he  shall  be  the  Soldier ;  to 
whom  do  you  adjoin  what  member  of  your  Court  you  think 
the  fittest :  and  let,  at  last,  justice  be  done.  And  swift,  if  you 
please !  ” 

The  Ciistrin  Regierung,  without  delay,  name  Regiemngs- 
Rath  Neumann;  who  is  swiftly  ready,  as  is  Colonel  Heucking 
swiftly,  —  and  they  two  set  out  together  up  the  Pommerzig 
Brook,  over  that  moor  Country ;  investigating,  pondering, 
hearing  witnesses,  and  no  doubt  consulting,  and  diligently 
endeavoring  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  poor  Arnold  question. 
For  how  many  September  days,  I  know  not :  everybody  knows, 
however,  that  they  could  not  agree ;  in  other  words,  that  they 
saw  two  bottoms  to  it,  —  the  Law  gentleman  one  bottom,  the 
Soldier  another.  6  True  bottom  is  already  there,”  argued  the 
Law  gentleman :  “  confirm  Decision  of  Court  in  every  point.” 
“No;  Arnold  has  lost  water,  has  suffered  wrong,”  thinks 

1  Friedrich’s  Letter  to  her:  (Euvres  de  Frederic,  xxvii.  i.  351  (“  12th  May, 
1785  ”). 

2  Militair- Lax  ikon,  i.  24. 
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Heucking;  “that  is  the  true  bottom.”  And  so  they  part,  each 
with  his  own  opinion.  Neumann  affirmed  afterwards,  that  the 
Colonel  came  with  a  predetermination  that  way,  and  even  that 
he  said,  once  or  oftener,  in  his  eagerness  to  persuade :  “  His 
Majesty  has  got  it  into  his  thought ;  there  will  be  nothing  but 
trouble  if  you  persist  in  that  notion.”  To  which  virtuous 
Neumann  was  deaf.  Neumann  also  says,  The  Colonel,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Austrian  enemies,  but  not  with  Law,  had 
brought  with  him  his  Regiment’s-Auditor,  one  Bech,  formerly 
a  Law-practitioner  in  Crossen  (readers  know  Crossen,  and  Ex- 
Dictator  Wedell  does),  —  Law-practitioner  in  Crossen;  who 
had  been  in  strife  with  the  Ciistrin  Begierung,  under  rebuke 
from  them  (too  importunate  for  some  of  his  pauper  clients, 
belike) ;  was  a  cunning  fellow  too,  and  had  the  said  Begierung 
in  ill-will.  An  adroit  fellow  Bech  might  be,  or  must  have 
been;  but  his  now  office  of  Regiment’s- Auditor  is  certificate 
of  honesty,  —  good,  at  least,  against  Neumann. 

Neumann’s  Court  was  silent  about  these  Neumann  sur¬ 
mises  ;  but  said  afterwards,  “  Heucking  had  not  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  thing.”  This  was  in  a  subsequent  report,  some 
five  or  six  weeks  subsequent.  Their  present  report  they 
redacted  to  the  effect,  “  All  correct  as  it  stood,”  without  once 
mentioning  Heucking.  Gave  it  in,  27th  September ;  by  which 
time  Heucking’s  also  was  in,  and  had  made  a  strong  impression 
on  his  Majesty.  Presumably  an  honest,  intelligible  report ; 
though,  by  ill-luck  for  the  curious,  it  is  now  lost ;  among  the 
barrow-loads  of  vague  wigged  stuff,  this  one  Piece,  probably 
human,  is  not  to  be  discovered. 

Friedrich’s  indignation  at  the  Ciistrin  report,  “Perfectly 
correct  as  it  stood,”  and  no  mention  of  Heucking  or  his  dis¬ 
sent,  was  considerable:  already,  27th  September, — that  is, 
on  the  very  day  while  those  Ciistrin  people  were  signing  their 
provoking  report,  —  Friedrich,  confident  in  Heucking,  had 
transmitted  to  his  Supreme  Board  of  Justice  ( Kammergericht ) 
the  impartial  Heucking’s  account  of  the  affair,  with  order, 
“See  there,  an  impartial  human  account,  clear  and  circum¬ 
stantial  ( deutliches  und  ganz  umstandliches),  going  down  to 
the  true  roots  of  the  business :  swift,  get  me  justice  for  these 
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Arnolds  !  ” 1  Scarcely  was  this  gone,  when,  September  29th, 
the  Ciistrin  impertinence,  “  Perfectly  right  as  it  stood,”  came 
to  hand ;  kindling  the  King  into  hot  provocation ;  “  extreme 
displeasure,  ausserstes  Misfallen,”  as  his  Answer  bore :  “  Rec¬ 
tify  me  all  that  straightway,  and  relieve  these  Arnolds  of 
their  injuries  !  ”  You  Pettifogging  Pedant  Knaves,  bring  that 
Arnold  matter  to  order,  will  you ;  you  had  better  !  — 

The  Ciistrin  Knaves,  with  what  feelings  I  know  not,  proceed 
accordingly ;  appoint  a  new  Commission,  one  or  more  Lawyers 
in  it,  and  at  least  one  Hydraulic  Gentleman  in  it,  Schade  the 
name  of  him ;  who  are  to  go  upon  the  ground,  hear  witnesses 
and  the  like.  Who  went  accordingly ;  and  managed,  not  too 
fast,  Hydraulic  Schade  rather  disagreeing  from  the  Legal 
Gentlemen,  to  produce  a  Report,  reported  upon  by  the  Ciistrin 
Court,  28th  October:  “That  there  is  one  error  found:  £6  12s. 
as  value  of  corn  left,  clearly  Arnold’s  that,  when  his  Mill  was 
sold;  that,  with  this  improvement,  all  is  now  correct  to  the 
uttermost;  and  that. Heucking  had  not  investigated  things  to 
the  bottom.”  By  some  accident,  this  Report  did  not  come  at 
once  to  Friedrich,  or  had  escaped  his  attention;  so  that  — 
November  21st,  matters  hanging  fire  in  this  way,  Frau 
Arnold  applies  again,  by  Petition  to  his  Majesty ;  upon  which 
is  new  Royal  Order,3  far  more  patient  than  might  have  been 
expected:  “In  God’s  name,  rectify  me  that  Arnold  matter,  and 
let  us  at  last  see  the  end  of  it !  ”  To  which  the  Custriners 
answer:  “All  is  rectified,  your  Majesty.  Frau  Arnold,  in  her 
Petition,  has  not  mentioned  that  she  gained  £6  12s.;”  —  im¬ 
portant  item  that ;  £6  12s.  for  corn  left  (clearly  Arnold’s  that, 
when  his  M  ill  was  sold)  !  “  Our  sentence  we  cannot  alter  ;  a 

Court’s  sentence  is  alterable  only  by  appeal;  your  Majesty 
decides  where  the  appeal  is  to  lie!”  Friedrich’s  patience  is 
now  wearing  out;  but  he  does  not  yet  give  way:  “Berlin 
Kammergericht  be  your  Appeal  Court,”  decides  he,  28tli  No¬ 
vember  :  and  will  admit  of  no  delay  on  the  Kammergericht’s 
part  either.  “  Papers  all  at  Ciistrin,  say  you  ?  Send  for  them 
by  express  ;  they  will  come  in  one  day  :  be  swift,  I  say  !  ” 
Chancellor  Fiirst  is  not  a  willing  horse  in  this  case ;  but  he 
1  Preuss,  iii.  489.  2  lb.  iii.  490. 
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is  obliged  to  go.  December  7  th,  Kammergericbt  sits  on  tbe 
Arnold  Appeal ;  Kammergericht’s  view  is :  “  Ciistrin  papers 
all  here,  not  the  least  delay  permitted ;  you,  Judge  Rannsleben, 
take  these  Papers  to  you;  down  upon  them:  let  us,  if  humanly 
possible,  have  a  Report  by  to-morrow.”  Rannsleben  takes  the 
Papers  in  hand  December  7th ;  works  upon  them  all  day,  and 
all  night  following,  at  a  rate  of  energy  memorable  among 
Legal  gentlemen ;  and  December  8th  attends  with  lucid  Re¬ 
port  upon  them,  or  couple  of  Reports ;  one  on  Arnold  versus 
Schmettau,  in  six  folios ;  one  on  Arnold  versus  Gersdorf,  in 
two  ditto ;  draws  these  two  Documents  from  his  pocket  De¬ 
cember  8th;  reads  them  in  assembled  Court  (six  of  the  Judges 
present1), — which,  with  marked  thankfulness  to  the  swift 
Rannsleben,  at  once  adopts  his  Report,  and  pronounces  upon 
the  Ciistrin  Raths,  “Right  in  every  particular.”  Witness  our 
hands :  every  one  affixing  his  signature,  as  to  a  matter  happily 
got  done  with. 

It  was  Friday,  10th  December,  1779,  before  Friedrich  got 
this  fine  bit  of  news  ;  Saturday  11th,  before  he  authentically 
saw  their  Sentence.  He  is  lying  miserably  ill  of  gout  in  the 
Schloss  of  Berlin ;  and  I  suppose,  since  his  Father,  of  blessed 
memory,  took  cudgel  to  certain  Judges  and  knocked  out  teeth 
from  them,  and  broke  the  judicial  crowns,  nobody  in  that 
Schloss  has  been  in  such  humor  against  men  of  Law.  “  At¬ 
tend  me  here  at  2  p.m.  with  the  Three  Raths  who  signed  in 
Arnold’s  Case  :  ”  Saturday,  about  11  A.M.,  Chancellor  Fiirst  re¬ 
ceives  this  command ;  gets  Rannsleben,  and  two  others,  Friedel, 
Graun,  —  and  there  occurred  such  a  scene  —  But  it  will  be 
better  to  let  Rannsleben  himself  tell  the  story ;  who  has  left 
an  Autobiography,  punctually  correct,  to  all  appearance,  but 
except  this  alone  notable  passage  of  it,  still  unpublished,  and 
like  to  continue  so  :  — 

11  Berlin,  Tuesday,  7th  December,  1779,”  says  Rannsleben 
(let  him  tell  it  again  in  his  own  words),  “  the  Acta,  which  had 
arrived  from  Ciistrin  in  re  Miller  Arnold  and  his  Wife  versus 


1  Preuss,  iii.  496. 
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Landrath  von  Gersdorf,  as  also  those,  in  the  same  matter, 
versus  Count  von  Schmettau,  were  assigned  to  me,  to  be  re¬ 
ported  on  quam  primum  ;  —  our  President  von  Rebeur,”  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Supreme  Kammergericht  (King’s-Chamber  Tribunal, 
say  Exchequer  High  Court,  or  Collegium ),  whereof  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  one  of  the  Seven  Judges,  or  Baths,  —  “  our  Presi¬ 
dent  von  Rebeur  enjoining  me  to  make  such  utmost  despatch 
that  my  Report  on  both  these  sets  of  Papers  might  be  read  to 
the  assembled  Court  next  day  ;  whereby  said  Court  might  then 
and  there  be  enabled  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  same.  I 
at  once  set  to  work ;  went  on  with  it  all  night ;  and  on  the 
morrow  I  brought  both  my  Reports  (Relationes) ,”  —  one  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Gersdorf,  the  other  to  the  Schmettau  part  of  the 
suit,  — ■  “  one  of  six  sheets,  the  other  of  two  sheets,  to  the  Kam- 
mergericht ;  where  both  Relationes  were  read.  There  were 
present,  besides  me,  the  following  six  members  of  the  Colle¬ 
gium  :  President  von  Rebeur,  Raths  Uhl,  Friedel,  Kirclfeisen, 
Graun,  Gassier. 

“  Appellant,”  as  we  all  know,  “  was  Miller  Arnold ;  and 
along  with  the  Acta  were  various  severe  Cabinet-Orders,  in 
which  the  King,  who  had  taken  quite  particular  notice  of  the 
Case,  positively  enjoined,  That  Miller  Arnold  should  have  jus¬ 
tice  done  him.  The  King  had  not,  however,  given  formally 
any  authoritative  Decision  of  his  own  ( "keinen  eigentlichen 
Machtspruch  gethan ),”  which  might  have  given  us  pause, 
though  not  full-stop  by  any  means :  “  but,  in  his  Order  to  the 
Kammergericht,  had  merely  said,  we  were  to  decide  with  the 
utmost  despatch,  and  then  at  once  inform  his  Majesty  how.” 
With  the  speed  of  light  or  of  thought,  Rannsleben  hardly 
done  reading,  this  Kammergericht  decided,  —  it  is  well  known 
how :  “  In  the  King’s  name ;  right  in  every  particular,  you 
Ciistrin  Gentlemen;  —  which  be  so  good  as  publish  to  parties 
concerned  !  ” 

Report  of  Kammergericht’s  Judgment  to  this  effect,  for  be¬ 
hoof  of  Ciistrin,  was  at  once  got  under  way  ;  and  Kammer¬ 
gericht,  in  regard  to  his  Majesty,  agreed  merely  to  announce 
the  fact  in  that  quarter :  “  J udgment  arrived  at,  please  your 
Majesty;  —  Judgment  already  under  way  for  Ciistrin:”  — 
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you,  Eannsleben,  without  saying  what  the  Judgment  is,  you 
again  write  for  us.  And  Eannsleben  does  so ;  writes  the  above 
little  Message  to  his  Majesty,  “  which  got  to  the  King’s  hand, 
Friday,  December  10th.  And  the  same  day,”  continues  Eanns¬ 
leben,  “  the  King  despatched  a  very  severe  Cabinet-Order  to 
Minister  von  Dornberg,”  —  head  of  the  Department  to  which 
the  Kammergericht  belongs,  —  “  demanding  a  Copy  of  the 
Judgment.  Which  order  was  at  once  obeyed. 

“Hereupon,  on  Saturday,  about  11  a.m.,  there  came  to 
Grand-Chancellor  von  Fiirst,”  sublime  head  of  us  and  of  all 
Lawyers,  “  a  Cabinet-Order,  1  Appear  before  me  here,  this  day, 
at  2  o’clock ;  and  bring  with  you  your  Three  Kammergericht 
Kaths  who  drew  up  ( minutirt )  the  Judgment  in  the  Arnold 
Case.’  ”  Message  bodeful  to  Fiirst  and  the  three  Eaths. 

“ Nota”  says  Eannsleben  here,  “the  King  is  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that,  in  judging  a  Case,  Three  Eaths  are  always  em¬ 
ployed,  and  therefore  demands  Three  of  us.  But,  properly,  all 
the  above-named  Six  Membra  Collegii,  besides  myself,  ought 
to  have  gone  to  the  Palace,  or  else  I  alone.”  On  some  points 
an  ill-informed  King.  Eannsleben  continues  :  — 

“  President  von  Eebeur  came  to  me  in  his  carriage,  at  a 
quarter  to  12 ;  told  me  of  the  King’s  Order ;  and  said,  as  the 
King  demanded  only  Three  Eaths,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  name  me  and  Eaths  Friedel  and  Kircheisen,  my  usual 
partners  in  Judgment  business.  Finding,  however,  on  looking 
into  the  Sentence  itself,  that  Kircheisen  was  not  amongst  the 
signers  of  it,  he  [Eebeur]  named,  instead  of  him,  Eath  Graun, 
who  was.  For  the  Herr  President  apprehended  the  King 
might  demand  to  see  our  Sentence  in  Originali,  and  would  then 
be  angry  that  a  person  had  been  sent  to  him  who  had  not 
signed  the  same.  President  von  Eebeur  instructed  me  farther, 
That  I,  as  Eeporter  in  the  Case,  was  to  be  spokesman  at  the 
Palace ;  and  should  explain  to  his  Majesty  the  reasons  which 
had  weighed  with  the  Kammergericht  in  coming  to  such 
decision. 

“  To  my  dear  Wife  I,”  as  beseemed  a  good  husband,  “  said 
nothing  of  all  this  ;  confiding  it  only  to  my  Father-in-law, 
who  tried  to  cheer  me.  Nor,  indeed,  did  I  feel  any  fear  within 
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me,  being  persuaded  in  my  conscience  that,  in  this  decision  of 
the  Arnold  Case,  I  had  proceeded  according  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  conviction. 

“  At  1  o’clock  I  drove  to  the  Grand-Chancellor’s,  where  I 
found  the  Raths  Friedel  and  Graun  already  arrived.  The 
Chancellor,”  old  Furst,  “  instructed  us  as  to  what  we  had  to  do 
when  we  came  before  the  King.  And  then,  towards  2  o’clock, 
he  took  us  in  his  carriage  to  the  Palace.  We  entered  the  room 
immediately  at  the  end  of  the  Great  Hall.  Here  we  found  a 
hey  due  [tall  porter],  by  whom  the  Chancellor  announced  to 
the  King  that  we  were  here.  Heyduc  soon  came  back  to  in¬ 
quire,  Whether  the  Cabinets-Rath  Stellter,”  a  Secretary  or 
Short-hand  writer  of  his  Majesty’s,  “had  arrived  yet;  and 
whether  we  [we,  what  a  doubt !  ]  were  Privy  Councillors.  We 
were  then  shortly  after  shown  in  to  the  King.  We  passed 
through  three  rooms,  the  second  of  which  was  that  in  which 
stands  the  Confidenz  Tafel  [Table  that  goes  by  pulleys  through 
the  floor,  and  comes  up  refurnished,  when  you  wish  to  be 
specially  private  with  your  friends].  In  the  fourth,  a  small 
room  with  one  window,  was  the  King.  The  Chancellor  walked 
first ;  I  followed  him  close  ;  behind  me  came  the  Path  Friedel, 
and  then  Graun.  Some  way  within,  opposite  the  door,  stood 
a  screen ;  with  our  backs  to  this,”  the  Kingward  side  of  this, 
“we  ranged  ourselves,” — in  respectful  row  of  Four,  Furst  at 
the  inward  end  of  us  (right  or  left  is  no  matter).  “  The  King 
sat  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  so  that  he  could  look  point- 
blank  at  us ;  he  sat  with  his  back  to  the  chimney,  in  which 
there  was  a  fire  burning.  He  had  on  a  worn  hat,  of  the  cleri¬ 
cal  shape  [old-military  in  fact,  not  a  shovel  at  all]  ;  cassaqiiin,” 
short  dressing-gown,  “of  red-brown  (mordore)  velvet;  black 
breeches,  and  boots  which  came  quite  up  over  the  knee.  His 
hair  was  not  dressed.  Three  little  benchlets  or  stools,  covered 
with  green  cloth,  stood  before  him,  on  which  he  had  his  feet 
lying  [terribly  ill  of  gout].  In  his  lap  he  had  a  sort  of  muff, 
with  one  of  his  hands  in  it,  which  seemed  to  be  giving  him 
great  pain.  In  the  other  hand  he  ■  held  our  Sentence  on  the 
Arnold  Case.  He  lay  reclining  (lag)  in  an  easy-chair  ;  at  his 
left  stood  a  table,  with  various  papers  on  it,  —  and  two  gold 
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snuffboxes,  richly  set  with  brilliants,  from  which  he  kept 
taking  snuff  now  and  then. 

“  Besides  us,  there  was  present  in  the  room  the  Cabinets- 
Bath  Stellter  [of  the  short-hand],  who  stood  at  a  desk,  and 
was  getting  ready  for  writing.  The  King  looked  at  us,  say- 
ing,  £  Come  nearer  !  ’  Whereupon  we  advanced  another  step, 
and  were  now  within  less  than  two  steps  of  him.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  us  three  Baths,  taking  no  notice  at  all  of 
the  Grand-Chancellor :  — 

King.  “  ‘  Is  it  you  who  drew  up  the  judgment  in  the 
Arnold  case  ?  ’ 

We  (especially  I,  with  a  bow).  “‘Yea.’ 

“  The  King  then  turned  to  the  Rath  Friedel  [to  Friedel,  as 
the  central  figure  of  the  Three,  perhaps  as  the  portliest,  though 
poor  Friedel,  except  signing,  had  little  cognizance  of  the  thing, 
in  which  not  he  but  Rannsleben  was  to  have  been  spokesman], 
and  addressed  to  Friedel  those  questions,  of  which,  with  their 
answers,  there  is  Protocol  published,  under  Royal  authority, 
in  the  Berlin  newspapers  of  December  14th,  1779 ;  ” 1  Short¬ 
hand  Stellter  taking  down  what  was  said,  —  quite  accurately, 
testifies  Rannsleben.  From  Stellter  (that  is  to  say  from  the 
“Protocol”  just  mentioned),  or  from  Stellter  and  Rannsleben 
together,  we  continue  the  Dialogue  :  — 

King  to  Friedel  [in  the  tone  of  a  Rhadamanthus  suffering 
from  gout].  “‘To  give  sentence  against  a  Peasant  from  whom 
you  have  taken  wagon,  plough  and  everything  that  enables 
him  to  get  his  living,  and  to  pay  his  rent  and  taxes :  is  that 
a  thing  that  can  be  done  ?  ’ 

Friedel  (and  the  two  Mutes,  bowing).  “  ‘  No.’ 

King.  “  ‘  May  a  Miller  who  has  no  water,  and  consequently 
cannot  grind,  and,  therefore,  not  earn  anything,  have  his  mill 
taken  from  him,  on  account  of  his  not  having  paid  his  rent : 
is  that  just  ?  ’ 

Friedel  (and  Mutes  as  aforesaid).  “  ‘No.’ 

1  Von  seiner  Koniglichen  Majestat  Hochstselbst  angehaltenes  Protocoll :  “  Proto¬ 
col  [Minute  of  Proceedings]  held  by  Royal  Majesty’s  Highest-self,  on  the 
11th  December,  1779,  concerning  the  three  Kammergerichts-Raths,  Friedel, 
Graun  and  Rannsleben :  ”  in  Preuss,  iii.  495. 
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King.  “'But  here  now  is  a  Nobleman,  wishing  to  make  a 
Fish-pond :  to  get  more  water  for  his  Pond,  he  has  a  ditch 
dug,  to  draw  into  it  the  water  from  a  small  stream  which 
drives  a  water-mill.  Thereby  the  Miller  loses  his  water,  and 
cannot  grind;  or,  at  most,  can  only  grind  in  the  spring  for 
the  space  of  a  fortnight,  and  late  in  the  autumn,  perhaps 
another  fortnight.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  pretended 
that  the  Miller  shall  pay  his  rent  quite  the  same  as  at  the 
time  when  he  had  full  water  for  his  mill.  Of  course,  he 
cannot  pay  his  rent ;  his  incomings  are  gone  !  And  what 
does  the  Ciistrin  Court  of  Justice  do?  It  orders  the  mill  to 
be  sold,  that  the  Nobleman  may  have  his  rent.  And  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Tribunal  ’  ” —  Chancellor  Fiirst,  standing  painfully  mute, 
unspoken  to,  unnoticed  hitherto,  more  like  a  broomstick  than 
a  Chancellor,  ventures  to  strike  in  with  a  syllable  of  emenda¬ 
tion,  a  small  correction,  of  these  words  “Berlin  Tribunal”  — 
Fiirst  (suggestively).  “  ‘  Kammergericht  [mildly  suggestive, 
and  perhaps  with  something  in  his  tone  which  means,  “  I  am 
not  a  broomstick  !  ”]  :  Kammergericht !  ’ 

King  (to  short-hand  Stellter).  “ 1  Kammergerichts-Tribunal : 
—  [then  to  Fiirst]  Go  you,  Sir,  about  your  business,  on  the 
instant !  Your  Successor  is  appointed  ;  with  you  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  do.  Disappear  !  ’  ”  —  “  Ordered,”  says  Official 
Rannsleben,  “ordered  the  Grand-Chancellor,  in  very  severe 
terms,  To  be  gone  !  telling  him  that  his  Successor  was  already 
appointed.  Which  order  Herr  von  Fiirst,  without  saying  a 
word,  hastily  obeyed,  passing  in  front  of  us  three,  with  the 
utmost  speed.”  In  front,  —  screen,  I  suppose,  not  having 
room  behind  it,  —  and  altogether  vanishes  from  Friedrich’s 
History ;  all  but  some  ghost  of  him  (so  we  may  term  it),  which 
reappears  for  an  instant  once,  as  will  be  noticed. 

King  (continues  to  Friedel,  not  in  a  lower  tone  probably)  :  — 
“  ‘  the  Kammergerichts-Tribunal  confirms  the  same.  That  is 
highly  unjust;  and  such  Sentence  is  altogether  contrary  to 
his  Majesty’s  landsfatherly  intentions  :  —  my  name  [you  give 
it,  “In  the  King’s  Name,”  forsooth]  cruelly  abused  !  ’” 

So  far  is  set  forth  in  the  “Royal  Protocol  printed  next 
Tuesday,”  as  well  as  in  Rannsleben.  But  from  this  point,  the 
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Dialogue  —  if  it  can  be  called  Dialogue,  being  merely  a  rebuke 
and  expectoration  of  Royal  wrath  against  Friedel  and  his  Two, 
who  are  all  mute,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  stand  like  criminals 
in  the  dock,  feeling  themselves  unjustly  condemned  —  gets 
more  and  more  into  conflagration,  and  cannot  be  distinctly  re¬ 
ported.  “  My  name  to  such  a  thing  !  When  was  I  found  to 
oppress  a  poor  man  for  love  of  a  rich  ?  To  follow  wiggeries 
and  forms  wflth  solemn  attention,  careless  what  became  of  the 
internal  fact  ?  Act  of  1566,  allowing  Gersdorf  to  make  his 
Pond  ?  Like  enough  ;  —  and  Arnold’s  loss  of  water,  that  is 
not  worth  the  ascertaining;  you  know  not  yet  what  it  was, 
some  of  you  even  say  it  was  nothing ;  care  not  whether  it  was 
anything.  Could  Arnold  grind,  or  not,  as  formerly  ?  What 
is  Act  of  1566,  or  any  or  all  Acts,  in  comparison  ?  Wretched 
mortals,  had  you  wigs  a  fathom  long,  and  Law-books  on  your 
back,  and  Acts  of  1566  by  the  hundredweight,  what  could  it 
help,  if  the  right  of  a  poor  man  were  left  by  you  trampled 
under  foot  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  your  sitting  there  as 
Judges  ?  Dispensers  of  Right  in  God’s  Name  and  mine  ?  I 
will  make  an  example  of  you  which  shall  be  remembered !  — 
Out  of  my  sight !  ”  Wlrereupon  exeunt  in  haste,  all  Three,  — - 
though  not  far,  not  home,  as  will  be  seen. 

Only  the  essential  sense  of  all  this,  not  the  exact  terms, 
could  (or  should)  any  Stellter  take  in  short-hand  ;  and  in  the 
Protocol  it  is  decorously  omitted  altogether.  Rannsleben 
merely  says :  “  The  King  farther  made  use  of  very  strong 
expressions  against  us,”  —  too  strong  to  be  repeated,  —  “  and, 
at  last,  dismissed  us  without  saying  what  he  intended  to  do 
with  us.  We  had  hardly  left  the  room,  when  he  followed  us, 
ordering  us  to  wait.  The  King,  during  the  interview  with 
us,  held  the  Sentence,  of  my  composition,  in  his  hand  ;  and 
seemed  particularly  irritated  about  the  circumstance  of  the 
judgment  being  pronounced  in  his  name,  as  is  the  usual  form. 
He  struck  the  paper  again  and  again  with  his  other  hand,”  — 
heat  of  indignation  quite  extinguishing  gout,  for  the  moment, 
—  “  exclaiming  at  the  same  time  repeatedly,  ‘  Cruelly  abused 
my  name  ( meinen  Namen  cruel  missbraucht)  1’  ”  1 — We  will 

1  Prcuss,  iii.  495-498. 
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now  give  the  remaining  part  of  the  Protocol  (what  directly 
follows  the  above  catechetical  or  Dialogue  part  before  that 
caught  fire),  —  as  taken  down  by  Stellter,  and  read  in  all  the 
Newspapers  next  Tuesday :  — 

“ Protocol  [of  December  11th,  Title  already  given;1  Docket¬ 
ing  adds],  which  is  to  be  printed .” 

.  .  .  ( Catechetics  as  above, — and  then):  “The  King’s  de¬ 
sire  always  is  and  was,  That  everybody,  be  he  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor,  get  prompt  justice;  and  that,  without  regard  of 
person  or  rank,  no  subject  of  his  fail  at  any  time  of  impartial 
right  and  protection  from  his  Courts  of  Law. 

“Wherefore,  with  respect  to  this  most  unjust  Sentence 
against  the  Miller  Arnold  of  the  Pommerzig  Crabmill,  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  Neumark,  and  confirmed  here  in  Berlin,  his 
Majesty  will  establish  an  emphatic  example  (ein  nachdruck- 
liches  Exempel  statuiren ) ;  to  the  end  that  all  Courts  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  in  all  the  King’s  Provinces,  may  take  warning  thereby, 
and  not  commit  the  like  glaring  unjust  acts.  For,  let  them 
bear  in  mind,  That  the  least  peasant,  yea,  what  is  still  more, 
that  even  a  beggar,  is,  no  less  than  his  Majesty,  a  human 
being,  and  one  to  whom  due  justice  must  be  meted  out.  All 
men  being  equal  before  the  Law,  if  it  is  a  prince  complaining 
against  a  peasant,  or  vice  versa,  the  prince  is  the  same  as  the 
peasant  before  the  Law ;  and,  on  such  occasions,  pure  justice 
must  have  its  course,  without  regard  of  person  :  Let  the  Law- 
Courts,  in  all  the  Provinces,  take  this  for  their  rule.  And 
whenever  they  do  not  carry  out  justice  in  a  straightforward 
manner,  without  any  regard  of  person  and  rank,  but  put  aside 
natural  fairness,  —  then  they  shall  have  to  answer  his  Maj¬ 
esty  for  it  ( sollen  sie  es  mit  Seiner  Koniglichen  Majestat  zu  thun 
kriegen).  For  a  Court  of  Law  doing  injustice  is  more  dangerous 
and  pernicious  than  a  band  of  thieves  :  against  these  one  can 
protect  oneself ;  but  against  rogues  who  make  use  of  the  cloak 
of- justice  to  accomplish  their  evil  passions,  against  such  no  man 
can  guard  himself.  These  are  worse  than  the  greatest  knaves 
the  world  contains,  and  deserve  double  punishment. 

1  Suprk,  p.  439  n. 
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“For  the  rest,  be  it  also  known  to  the  various  Courts  of 
Justice,  That  his  Majesty  has  appointed  a  new  Grand-Chan¬ 
cellor.”  Fiirst  dismissed.  “Yet  his  Majesty  will  not  the  less 
look  sharply  with  his  own  eyes  after  the  Law-proceedings  in 
all  the  Provinces ;  and  he  commands  you  ”  —  that  is,  all  the 
Law-courts  —  “  urgently  herewith  :  Firstly ,”  —  which  is  also 
lastly,  —  “  To  proceed  to  deal  equally  with  all  people  seeking 
justice,  be  it  prince  or  peasant ;  for,  there,  all  must  be  alike. 
However,  if  his  Majesty,  at  any  time  hereafter,  come  upon 
a  fault  committed  in  this  regard,  the  guilty  Courts  can  now 
imagine  beforehand  how  they  will  be  punished  with  rigor, 
President  as  well  as  Paths,  who  shall  have  delivered  a  judg¬ 
ment  so  wicked  and  openly  opposed  to  justice.  Which  all 
Colleges  of  Justice  in  all  his  Majesty’s  Provinces  are  partic¬ 
ularly  to  take  notice  of.” 

“Mem.  By  his  Majesty’s  special  command,  measures  are 
taken  that  this  Protocol  be  inserted  in  all  the  Berlin  Jour¬ 
nals.”  1 

The  remainder  of  Eannsleben’s  Narrative  is  beautifully 
brief  and  significant. — “We  had  hardly  left  the  room,”  said 
he  supra,  “  when  the  King  followed  us,”  lame  as  he  was,  with 
a  fulminant  “  Wait  there  !  ”  Eannsleben  continues  :  “  Shortly 
after  came  an  Aide-de-Camp,  who  took  us  in  a  carriage  to  the 
common  Town-prison,  the  Kalandshof ;  here  two  Corporals 
and  two  Privates  were  set  to  guard  us.  On  the  13th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1779,”  third  day  of  our  arrest,  “a  Cabinet-Order  was  pub¬ 
lished  to  us,  by  which  the  King  had  appointed  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry ;  but  had,  at  the  same  time,  commanded  before¬ 
hand  that  the  Sentence  should  not  be  less  than  a  year’s  con¬ 
finement  in  a  fortress,  dismissal  from  office,  and  payment  of 
compensation  to  the  Arnold  people  for  the  losses  they  had 
sustained.”  Which  certainly  was  a  bad  outlook  for  us. 

Precisely  the  same  has  befallen  our  Brethren  of  Ciistrin ; 
all  suddenly  packed  into  Prison,  just  while  reading  our  Ap¬ 
proval  of  them ;  —  there  they  sit,  their  Sentence  to  be  like 

1  In  Berlin’ sche  Nackrichten  von  Staats  und  Gelehrten  Sachen,  No.  149,  “  Tues¬ 
day,  14th  December,  1779.”  Preuss,  iii.  494. 
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ours.  ^  Our  arrest  iu  tiro  Kalandshof  lasted,  from  11th  De¬ 
cember,  1779,  til]  5tb  January,  1780,”  three  weeks  and  three 
days,  —  when  (with  Two  Exceptions,  to  be  noted  presently) 
we  were  all,  Kammergerichters  and  Custriners  alike,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Spandau. 

I  spoke  of  what  might  be  called  a  ghost  of  Kanzler  Fiirst 
once  revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  Moon,  or  Sun  if  there  were 
any  in  the  dismal  December  days.  This  is  it,  witness  one  who 
saw  it :  “  On  the  morning  of  December  12th,  the  day  after 
the  Grand-Chancellor’s  dismissal,  the  Street  in  which  he  lived 
was  thronged  with  the  carriages  of  callers,  who  came  to  testify 
their  sympathy,  and  to  offer  their  condolence  to  the  fallen 
Chancellor.  The  crowd  of  carriages  could  be  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  King’s  Palace.”  The  same  young  Legal  Gen¬ 
tleman,  by  and  by  a  very  old  one,  who,  himself  one  of  the 
callers  at  the  Ex-Chancellor’s  house  that  day,  saw  this,  and 
related  it  in  his  old  age  to  Herr  Preuss,1  remembers  and  re¬ 
lates  also  this  other  significant  fact :  — 

During  the  days  that  followed  ”  the  above  event  and  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Royal  Protocol,  “  I  often  crossed,  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  the  Esplanade  in  front  of  the  Palace  ( Schlossplatz ),  at 
that  side  where  the  King’s  apartments  were  ;  the  same  which 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Crown-Prince  now  [1833]  occupies. 
I  remember  that  here,  on  that  part  of  the  Esplanade  which 
was  directly  under  Friedrich’s  windows,  there  stood  con¬ 
stantly  numbers  of  Peasants,  not  ten  or  twelve,  but  as  many 
as  a  hundred  at  a  time  ;  all  with  Petitions  in  their  hands, 
which  they  were  holding  up  towards  the  window ;  shouting, 
‘  Please  his  Majesty  to  look  at  these  ;  we  have  been  still 
worse  treated  than  the  Arnolds  !  ’  And  indeed,  I  have  un¬ 
derstood  the  Law-Courts,  for  some  time  after,  found  great 
difficulty  to  assert  their  authority :  the  parties  against  whom 
judgment  went,  taking  refuge  in  the  Arnold  precedent,  and 
appealing  direct  to  the  King.” 

Far  graver  than  this  Spectre  of  Fiirst,  Minister  Zedlitz 
hesitates,  finally  refuses,  to  pronounce  such  a  Sentence  as  the 

1  Preuss,  iii.  499,  500. 
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King  orders  on  these  men  of  Law !  Estimable,  able,  conscien¬ 
tious  Zedlitz ;  zealous  on  Education  matters,  too  ;  —  whom  I 
always  like  for  contriving  to  attend  a  Course  of  Kant’s  Lec¬ 
tures,  while  500  miles  away  from  him  (actual  Course  in  Ko- 
nigsberg  University,  by  the  illustrious  Kant;  every  Lecture 
punctually  taken  in  short-hand,  and  transmitted  to  Berlin, 
post  after  post,  for  the  busy  man).1  Here  is  now  some  pain¬ 
ful  Correspondence  between  the  King  and  him,  —  painful,  yet 
pleasant :  — 

King  to  Minister  von  Zedlitz. ,  who  has  alarming  Doubts  (Ber¬ 
lin,  28th  December,  1779).  —  « Your  Report  of  the  20th  in¬ 
stant  in  regard  to  Judgment  on  the  arrested  Baths  has  been 
received.  But  do  you  think  I  don’t  understand  your  Advocate 
fellows  and  their  quirks  ;  or  how  they  can  polish  uj>  a  bad 
cause,  and  by  their  hyperboles  exaggerate  or  extenuate  as 
they  find  fit  ?  The  Goose-quill  class  ( Federzeug )  can’t  look  at 
facts.  When  Soldiers  set  to  investigate  anything,  on  an  order 
given,  they  go  the  straight  way  to  the  kernel  of  the  matter ; 
upon  which,  plenty  of  objections  from  the  Goose-quill  people  ! 
—  But  you  may  assure  yourself  I  give  more  belief  to  an  honest 
Officer,  who  has  honor  in  the  heart  of  him,  than  to  all  your 
Advocates  and  sentences.  I  perceive  well  they  are  themselves 
afraid,  and  don’t  want  to  see  any  of  their  fellows  punished. 

“  If,  therefore,  you  will  not  obey  my  Order,  I  shall  take 
another  in  your  place  who  will ;  for  depart  from  it  I  will  not. 
You  may  tell  them  that.  And  know,  for  your  part,  that  such 
miserable  jargon  (miser abel  Sty l )  makes  not  the  smallest  im¬ 
pression  on  me.  Hereby,  then,  you  are  to  guide  yourself ; 
and  merely  say  whether  you  will  follow  my  Order  or  not ;  for 
I  will  in  no  wise  fall  away  from  it.  I  am  your  well-affectioned 
King,  —  Fkiedkich.” 

Marginale  (in  Autograph).  —  “  My  Gentleman  [you,  Herr 
von  Zedlitz,  with  your  dubitatings]  won’t  make  me  believe 
black  is  white.  I  know  the  Advocate  sleight-of-hand,  and 
won’t  be  taken  in.  An  example  has  become  necessary  here,  — 
those  Scoundrels  ( Canaillen )  having  so  enormously  misused 
my  name,  to  practise  arbitrary  and  unheard-of  injustices.  A 

1  Kano  Fischer,  Kant’s  Leben  (Mannheim,  1860),  pp.  34,  35. 
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Judge  that  goes  upon  chicaning  is  to  be  punished  more  se¬ 
verely  than  a  highway  Robber.  For  you  have  trusted  to  the 
one  ;  you  are  on  your  guard  against  the  other.” 

Mite  to  the  King  (Berlin,  31st  December,  1779).  —  “  I 
have  at  all  times  had  your  Royal  Majesty’s  favor  before  my 
eyes  as  the  supreme  happiness  of  my  life,  and  have  most  zeal¬ 
ously  endeavored  to  merit  the  same :  but  I  should  recognize 
myself  unworthy  of  it,  were  I  capable  of  an  undertaking  con¬ 
trary  to  my  conviction.  From  the  reasons  indicated  by  my¬ 
self,  as  well  as  by  the  Criminal-Senate  [Paper  of  reasons  for¬ 
tunately  lost],  your  Majesty  will  deign  to  consider  that  I  am 
unable  to  draw  up  a  condemnatory  Sentence  against  your 
Majesty’s  Servants-of- Justice  now  under  arrest  on  account 
of  the  Arnold  Affair.  Your  Majesty’s  till  death,  —  Yon 
Zedlitz.” 

King  to  Zedlitz  (Berlin,  1st  January,  1780).  —  “  My  dear 
State’s-Minister  Freiherr  von  Zedlitz,  —  It  much  surprises  me 
to  see,  from  your  Note  of  yesterday,  that  you  refuse  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  judgment  on  those  Servants-of-Justice  arrested  for 
their  conduct  in  the  Arnold  Case,  according  to  my  Order.  If 
you,  therefore,  will  not,  I  will ;  and  do  it  as  follows  :  — 

“  1°.  The  Ciistrin  Regierungs-Rath  Sclieibler,  who,  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  evidence,  was  of  an  opposite  opinion  to  his  Col¬ 
leagues,  and  voted  That  the  man  up-stream  had  not  a  right  to 
cut  off  the  water  from  the  man  down-stream ;  and  that  the 
point,  as  to  Arnold’s  wanting  water,  should  be  more  closely 
and  strictly  inquired  into,  —  he,  Scheibler,  shall  be  set  free 
from  his  arrest,  and  go  back  to  his  post  at  Ciistrin.  And  in 
like  manner,  Kammergerichts-Rath  Rannsleben  —  who  has 
evidently  given  himself  faithful  trouble  about  the  cause,  and 
has  brought  forward  with  a  quite  visible  impartiality  all  the 
considerations  and  dubieties,  especially  about  the  condition  of 
the  water  and  the  alleged  hurtfulness  of  the  Pond  —  is  absolved 
from  arrest. 

“2°.  As  for  the  other  arrested  Servants-of-Justice,  they  are 
one  and  all  dismissed  from  office  ( cassirt ),  and  condemned  to 
one  year’s  Fortress-Arrest.  Furthermore,  they  shall  pay  to 
Arnold  the  value  of  his  Mill,  and  make  good  to  him,  out  of 
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their  own  pocket,  all  the  loss  and  damage  he  has  suffered  in 
this  business  ;  the  Neuniark  Kammer  (Revenue-Board)  to  tax 
and  estimate  the  same.  [Damage  came  to  1,358  thalers,  11 
groschen,  1  pfennig,  —  that  is,  £203  14s.  and  some  pence  and 
farthings  ;  the  last  farthing  of  which  was  punctually  paid  to 
Arnold,  within  the  next  eight  months  ;]  1  —  so  that 

“  3°.  The  Miller  Arnold  shall  he  completely  put  as  he  was 
(in  integrum  restituirt). 

“  And  in  such  way  must  the  matter,  in  all  branches  of  it,  be 
immediately  proceeded  with,  got  ready,  and  handed  in  for  my 
Completion  ( Vollziehung )  by  Signature.  Which  you,  there¬ 
fore,  will  take  charge  of,  without  delay.  For  the  rest,  I  will  tell 
you  farther,  that  I  am  not  ill  pleased  to  know  you  on  the  side 
you  show  on  this  occasion  [as  a  man  that  will  not  go  against  his 
conscience],  and  shall  see,  by  and  by,  what  I  can  farther  do 
with  you.  [Left  him  where  he  was,  as  the  best  thing.]  Where¬ 
after  you  are  accordingly  to  guide  yourself.  And  I  remain 
otherwise  your  well-affectioned  King,  Friedrich.”  2 


This,  then,  is  an  impartial  account  of  the  celebrated  passage 
between  Friedrich  and  the  Lawyers  known  by  the  name  of 
“  tli e  Miller- Arnold  Case;”  which  attracted  the  notice  of  all 
Europe,  —  just  while  the  decennium  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  beginning.  In  Russia,  the  Czarina  Catharine,  the  friend 
of  Philosophers,  sent  to  her  Senate  a  copy  of  Friedrich’s  Pro¬ 
tocol  of  December  11th,  as  a  noteworthy  instance  of  Royal 
supreme  judicature.  In  France,  Prints  in  celebration  of  it,  — 
u  one  Print  by  Yangelisti,  entitled  Balance  de  Frederic,”  — 
were  exhibited  in  shop-windows,  expounded  in  newspapers,  and 
discoursed  of  in  drawing-rooms.  The  Case  brought  into  talk 
again  an  old  Miller  Case  of  Friedrich’s,  which  had  been  famous 
above  thirty  years  ago,  when  Sans-Souci  was  getting  built. 
Readers  know  it :  Potsdam  Miller,  and  his  obstinate  Windmill, 
which  still  grinds  on  its  knoll  in  those  localities,  and  would 
not,  at  any  price,  become  part  of  the  King’s  Gardens.  “  Not 
at  any  price  ?  ”  said  the  King’s  agent :  “  Cannot  the  King 
take  it  from  you  for  nothing,  if  he  chose  ?  ”  “  Have  n’t  we  the 

1  Preuss,  iii.  409.  2  lb.  iii.  519,  520;  see  ib.  405  n. 
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Kammergericht  at  Berlin !  ”  answered  the  Miller.  To  Fried¬ 
rich’s  great  delight,  as  appears ;  —  which  might  render  the 
Windmill  itself  a  kind  of  ornament  to  his  Gardens  thenceforth. 
The  French  admiration  over  these  two  Miller  Cases  continued 
to  be  very  great.1 

As  to  Miller  Arnold  and  his  Cause,  the  united  voice  of  Prus¬ 
sian  Society  condemned  Friedrich’s  procedure  :  Such  harshness 
to  Grand-Chancellor  Fiirst  and  respectable  old  Official  Gentle¬ 
men,  amounting  to  the  barbarous  and  tyrannous,  according  to 
Prussian  Society.  To  support  which  feeling,  and  testify  it 
openly,  they  drove  in  crowds  to  Fiirst’s  (some  have  told  me 
to  the  Prison-doors  too,  but  that  seems  hypothetic)  ;  and  left 
cards  for  old  Fiirst  and  Company.  In  sight  of  Friedrich,  who 
inquired,  “  What  is  this  stir  on  the  streets,  then  ?  ”  —  and,  on 
learning,  made  not  the  least  audible  remark ;  but  continued  his 
salutary  cashierment  of  the  wigged  Gentlemen,  and  imprison¬ 
ment  till  their  full  term  ran. 

My  impression  has  been  that,  in  Berlin  Society,  there  was 
more  sympathy  for  mere  respectability  of  wig  than  in  Fried¬ 
rich.  To  Friedrich  respectability  of  wig  that  issues  in  solemnly 
failing  to  do  justice,  is  a  mere  enormity,  greater  than  the  most 
wigless  condition  could  be.  Wigless,  the  thing  were  to  be 
endured,  a  thing  one  is  born  to,  more  or  less  :  but  in  wig,  — 
out  upon  it !  And  the  wig  which  screens,  and  would  strive  to 
disguise  and  even  to  embellish  such  a  thing :  To  the  gutters 
with  such  wig ! 

In  support  of  their  feeling  for  Fiirst  and  Company,  Berlin 
Society  was  farther  obliged  to  pronounce  the  claim  of  Miller 
Arnold  a  nullity,  and  that  no  injustice  whatever  had  been  done 
him.  Mere  pretences  on  his  part,  subterfuges  for  his  idle 
conduct,  for  his  inability  to  pay  due  rent,  said  Berlin  Society. 
And  that  impartial  Soldier-person,  whom  Friedrich  sent  to 
examine  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  report  ?  “  Corrupted  he  !  ” 
answer  they  :  “  had  intrigues  with  —  ”  I  forget  whom ;  some¬ 
body  of  the  womankind  (perhaps  Arnold’s  old  hard-featured 

1  Dieulafoi,  Le  Meunier  de  Sans-Souci  (Comedy  or  farce,  of  I  know  not 
what  year) ;  Andrieux,  Le  Moxdin  de  Sans-Souci  (“  Poem,”  at  Institut  National 
15  Germinal,  An  5),  &c.  &c. :  Preuss,  iii.  412,  413. 
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Wife,  if  you  are  driven  into  a  corner  !)  —  “  and  was  not  to  be 
depended  on  at  all !  ”  In  which  condemned  state,  Berlin  So¬ 
ciety  almost  wholly  disapproving  it,  the  Arnold  Process  was 
found  at  Friedrich’s  death  (restoration  of  honors  to  old  Fiirst 
and  Company,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  New  Feign,  sure  of 
immediate  popularity)  ;  and,  I  think,  pretty  much  continues  so 
still,  few  or  none  in  Berlin  Society  admitting  Miller  Arnold’s 
claim  to  redress,  much  less  defending  that  onslaught  on  Fiirst 
and  the  wigs.1 

WTho,  from  the  remote  distance,  would  venture  to  contradict  ? 
Once  more,  my  own  poor  impression  was,  which  I  keep  silent 
except  to  friends,  that  Berlin  Society  was  wrong ;  that  Miller 
Arnold  had  of  a  truth  lost  portions  of  his  dam-water,  and  was 
entitled  to  abatement ;  and  that  in  such  case,  Friedrich’s  horror 
at  the  Fiirst-and-Company  Phenomenon  (horror  aggravated  by 
gout)  had  its  highly  respectable  side  withal. 

When,  after  Friedrich’s  death,  on  Yon  Gersdorf’s  urgent 
reclamations,  the  case  was  reopened,  and  allowed  to  be  carried 
“  into  the  Secret  Tribunal,  as  the  competent  Court  of  Appeal 
in  third  instance,”  the  said  Tribunal  found,  That  the  law-maxim 
depended  upon  by  the  Lower  Courts,  as  to  “  the  absolute  right 
of  owners  of  private  streams,”  did  not  apply  in  the  present 
case ;  but  that  the  Deed  of  1566  did ;  and  also  that  “  the 
facts  as  to  pretended  damage  \_piretence  merely]  from  loss  of 
water,  were  satisfactorily  proved  against  Arnold :  ”  Gersdorf, 
therefore,  may  have  his  Pond ;  and  Arnold  must  refund  the 
money  paid  to  him  for  “  damages  ”  by  the  condemned  Judges ; 
and  also  the  purchase-money  of  his  Mill,  if  he  means  to  keep 
the  latter.  All  which  moneys,  however,  his  Majesty  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  II.,  Friedrich’s  Successor,  to  have  done  with  the  mat- 

1  Herr  Preuss  himself  inclines  that  way,  rather  condemnatory  of  Friedrich  ; 
but  his  Account,  as  usual,  is  exact  and  authentic,  —  though  distressingly  con¬ 
fused,  and  scattered  about  into  different  corners  (Preuss,  iii.  381-413 ;  then 
again,  ibid.  520  &c.).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  one  Segebusch,  too,  a  learned 
Doctor,  of  Altona,  who  takes  the  King’s  side,  —  and  really  is  rather  stupid, 
argumentative  merely,  and  unilluminative,  if  you  read  him :  Segebusch, 
Historischrechtliche  Wiirdigung  der  Einmischung  Friedrich’s  des  Grossen  in  die 
bekannte  Rechtssache  des  Mullers  Arnold,  auch  fur  Nicht-Juristen  (Altona, 
1829). 
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ter,  handsomely  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket :  the  handsome 
way  of  ending  it. 

In  his  last  journey  to  West-Preussen,  June,  1784,  Friedrich 
said  to  the  new  Regierungs-President  (Chief  Judge)  there  :  “I 
am  Head  Commissary  of  Justice ;  and  have  a  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility  lying  on  me,”  —  as  will  you  in  this  new  Office.  Fried¬ 
rich  at  no  moment  neglected  this  part  of  his  functions ;  and 
his  procedure  in  it  throughout,  one  cannot  but  admit  to  have 
been  faithful,  beautiful,  human.  Very  impatient  indeed  when 
he  comes  upon  Imbecility  and  Pedantry  threatening  to  extin¬ 
guish  Essence  and  Fact,  among  his  Law  People  !  This  is  one 
marginale  of  his,  among  many  such,  some  of  them  still  more 
stinging,  which  are  comfortable  to  every  reader.  The  Case 
is  that  of  a  murderer,  —  murder  indisputable  ;  “  but  may  not 
insanity  be  suspected,  your  Majesty,  such  the  absence  of  mo¬ 
tive,  such  the  —  ?  ”  Majesty  answers  :  “  That  is  nothing  but 
inanity  and  stupid  pleading  against  right.  The  fellow  put  a 
child  to  death  ;  if  he  were  a  soldier,  you  would  execute  him 
without  priest ;  and  because  this  canaille  is  a  citizen,  you  make 
him  ‘  melancholic  ’  to  get  him  off.  Beautiful  justice !  ”  1  — 

Friedrich  has  to  sign  all  Death-Sentences ;  and  he  does  it, 
wherever  I  have  noticed,  rigorously  well.  For  the  rest,  his 
Criminal  Calendar  seems  to  be  lighter  than  any  other  of  his 
time ;  “  in  a  population  of  5,200,000,”  says  he  once,  “  14  to  15 
are  annually  condemned  to  death.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FURSTENBUND  :  FRIEDRICH’S  LAST  TEARS. 

At  Vienna,  on  November  29th,  1780,  the  noble  Ivaiserinn 
Maria  Theresa,  after  a  short  illness,  died.  Her  end  was  beau¬ 
tiful  and  exemplary,  as  her  course  had  been.  The  disease, 
which  seemed  at  first  only  a  bad  cold,  proved  to  have  been 
induration  of  the  lungs ;  the  chief  symptom  throughout,  a 

1  Preuss,  iii.  375. 
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more  and  more  suffocating  difficulty  to  breathe.  On  the  edge 
of  death,  the  Kaiserinn,  sitting  in  a  chair  (bed  impossible  in 
such  struggle  for  breath),  leant  her  head  back  as  if  inclined 
to  sleep.  One  of  her  women  arranged  the  cushions,  asked 
in  a  whisper,  “Will  your  Majesty  sleep,  then?”  “No,”  an¬ 
swered  the  dying  Kaiserinn  ;  “  I  could  sleep,  but  I  must  not ; 
Death  is  too  near.  He  must  not  steal  upon  me.  These  fif¬ 
teen  years  I  have  been  making  ready  for  him ;  I  will  meet 
him  awake.”  Fifteen  years  ago  her  beloved  Franz  was  snatched 
from  her,  in  such  sudden  manner  :  and  ever  since,  she  has  gone 
in  Widow’s  dress  ;  and  has  looked  upon  herself  as  one  who 
had  done  with  the  world.  The  18th  of  every  month  has  been 
for  her  a  day  of  solitary  prayer ;  18th  of  every  August  (Franz’s 
death-day)  she  has  gone  down  punctually  to  the  vaults  in  the 
Stephans-Kirche,  and  sat  by  his  coffin  there ;  —  last  August, 
something  broke  in  the  apparatus  as  she  descended ;  and  it  has 
ever  since  been  an  omen  to  her.1  Omen  now  fulfilled. 

On  her  death,  Joseph  and  Kaunitz,  now  become  supreme, 
launched  abroad  in  their  ambitious  adventures  with  loose  rein. 
Schemes  of  all  kinds ;  including  Bavaria  still,  in  spite  of  the 
late  check  ;  for  which  latter,  and  for  vast  prospects  in  Turkey 
as  well,  the  young  Kaiser  is  now  upon  a  cunning  method,  full 
of  promise  to  him, — that  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the 
Czarina,  and  cutting  out  Friedrich  in  that  quarter.  Summer, 
1780,  while  the  Kaiserinn  still  lived,  Joseph  made  his  famous 
First  Visit  to  the  Czarina  (May- August,  1780), 2 —  not  yet  for 
some  years  his  thrice-famous  Second  Visit  (thrice-famous  Cleo- 
patra-Voyage  with  her  down  the  Dnieper ;  dramaturgic  cities 
and  populations  keeping  pace  with  them  on  the  banks,  such 
the  scenic  faculty  of  Russian  Officials,  with  Potemkin  as  stage- 
manager)  :  —  in  the  course  of  which  First  Visit,  still  more  in 
the  Second,  it  is  well  known  the  Czarina  and  J oseph  came  to 
an  understanding.  Little  articulated  of  it  as  yet ;  but  the 
meaning  already  clear  to  both.  “A  frank  partnership,  high 
Madam  :  to  you,  full  scope  in  your  glorious  notion  of  a  Greek 
Capital  and  Empire,  Turk  quite  trampled  away,  Constantinople 

1  Ilormayr,  CEsterreichischer  Plutarch,  iv.  (2tes)  94;  Keith,  ii.  114. 

2  Hermann,  vi.  132-135. 
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a  Christian  metropolis  once  more  [and  your  next  Grandson  a 
Constantine ,  —  to  be  in  readiness]  :  why  not,  if  I  may  share 
too,  in  the  Donau  Countries,  that  lie  handy  ?  To  you,  I  say, 
an  Eastern  Empire ;  to  me,  a  Western  :  Revival  of  the  poor 
old  Romish  Reich,  so  far  as  may  be ;  and  no  hindrance  upon 
Bavaria,  next  time.  Have  not  we  had  enough  of  that  old 
Friedrich,  who  stands  perpetually  upon  status  quo,  and  to  both 
of  us  is  a  mere  stoppage  of  the  way  ?  ” 

Czarina  Catharine  took  the  hint ;  christened  her  next  Grand¬ 
son  “  Constantine  ”  (to  be  in  readiness)  ; 1  and  from  that  time 
stiffly  refused  renewing  her  Treaty  with  Friedrich ;  —  to  Fried¬ 
rich’s  great  grief,  seeing  her,  on  the  contrary,  industrious  to 
forward  every  German  scheme  of  Joseph’s,  Bavarian  or  other, 
and  foreshadowing  to  himself  dismal  issues  for  Prussia  when 
this  present  term  of  Treaty  should  expire.  As  to  Joseph,  he 
was  busy  night  and  day,  — ■  really  perilous  to  Friedrich  and 
the  independence  of  the  German  Reich.  His  young  Brother 
Maximilian,  he  contrives,  Czarina  helping,  to  get  elected  Co¬ 
adjutor  of  Koln ;  Successor  of  our  Lanky  Friend  there,  to  be 
Kur-Koln  in  due  season,  and  make  the  Electorate  of  Koln  a 
bit  of  Austria  henceforth.2  Then  there  came  “  Fanis-Brief e,”  3 
—  who  knows  what  ?  — usurpations,  graspings  and  preten¬ 
sions  without  end:  —  finally,  an  open  pretension  to  incorporate 
Bavaria,  after  alL  Bavaria,  not  in  part  now,  but  in  whole  : 

You,  Karl  Theodor,  injured  man,  cannot  we  give  you  Terri¬ 
tory  in  the  Netherlands;  a  King  there  you  shall  be,  and  have 
your  vote  as  Kur-Pfalz  still ;  only  think  !  In  return  for  which 
Bavaria  ours  m  fee-simple,  and  so  finish  that  ?  ”  Karl  Theodor 
is  perfectly  willing,  -  only  perhaps  some  others  are  not. 

en  and  there,  these  threatening  complexities,  now  gone 


1  This  is  the  Constantine  who  renounced,  in  favor  of  the  late  Czar  Nicho 
T  “  '0g”d  t0  “New  e»*  *-*•>*  «nd  otherwise, 
in  w“fK3“379  °'  tbe  step,  of  it. 


J  used  to’fiir-M  **£ *  ^  “  «*•»  centuries,  the  Kni- 

om,  Ibhot  or  Pr  1  “>  »°™  Monastery, 

b  me  Abbot  orPnor  m  easy  circumstances  :  «  Be  so  good  as  provide  this  old 

Gentleman  with  Pams  (Bread,  or  Board  and  Lodging)  while  lives  ”  Verv 

pretty  in  Barbarossa’s  time; -but  now -I  V  7 
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like  a  dream  of  the  night,  were  really  life-perils  for  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Prussia ;  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  a  veteran  Shep¬ 
herd  of  the  People.  They  kept  a  vigilant  King  Friedrich 
continually  on  the  stretch,  and  were  a  standing  life-problem 
to  him  in  those  final  Years.  Problem  nearly  insoluble  to 
human  contrivance  ;  the  Russian  card  having  palpably  gone 
into  the  other  hand.  Problem  solved,  nevertheless ;  it  is  still 
remembered  how. 

On  the  development  of  that  pretty  Bavarian  Project,  the 
thing  became  pressing  ;  and  it  is  well  known  by  what  a  stroke 
of  genius  Friedrich  checkmated  it ;  and  produced  instead  a 
“  Furstenbund,”  or  general  “  Confederation  of  German  Princes,” 
Prussia  atop,  to  forbid  peremptorily  that  the  Laws  of  the 
Reich  be  infringed.  Furstenbund :  this  is  the  victorious  sum¬ 
mit  of  Friedrich’s  Public  History,  towards  which  all  his  efforts 
tended,  during  these  five  years :  Friedrich’s  last  feat  in  the 
world.  Feat,  how  obsolete  now,  —  fallen  silent  everywhere, 
except  in  German  Parish-History,  and  to  the  students  of 
Friedrich’s  character  in  old  age  !  Had  no  result  whatever  in 
European  History ;  so  unexpected  was  the  turn  things  took. 
A  Furstenbund  which  was  swallowed  bodily  within  few  years, 
in  that  World-Explosion  of  Democracy,  and  War  of  the  Giants ; 
and  —  unless  Napoleon’s  “  Confederation  of  the  Rhine”  were 
perhaps  some  transitory  ghost  of  it  ?  —  left  not  even  a  ghost 
behind.  A  Furstenbund  of  which  we  must  say  something, 
when  its  Year  comes  ;  but  obviously  not  much. 

Nor  are  the  Domesticities,  as  set  forth  by  our  Prussian 
authorities,  an  opulent  topic  for  us.  Friedrich’s  Old  Age  is 
not  unamiable ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  would  have  made  a 
pretty  Picture,  had  there  been  a  Limner  to  take  it,  with  the 
least  felicity  or  physiognomic  coherency  ;  —  as  there  was  not. 
His  Letters,  and  all  the  symptoms  we  have,  denote  a  sound- 
hearted  brave  old  man  ;  continually  subduing  to  himself  many 
ugly  troubles  ;  and,  like  the  stars,  always  steady  at  his  work. 
To  sit  grieving  or  desponding  is,  at  all  times,  far  from  him : 
“  Why  despond  ?  Won’t  it  be  all  done  presently ;  is  it  of  much 
moment  while  it  lasts  ?  ”  A  fine,  unaffectedly  vigorous,  sim- 
Vol.  6  G.G 
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pie  and  manful  old  age  ;  —  rather  serene  than  otherwise  ;  in 
spite  of  electric  outbursts  and  cloudy  weather  that  could  not 
be  wanting. 

Of  all  which  there  is  not,  in  this  place,  much  more  to  be 
said.  Friedrich’s  element  is  itself  wearing  dim,  sombre  of  hue ; 
and  the  records  of  it,  too,  seem  to  grow  dimmer,  more  and 
more  intermittent.  Old  friends,  of  the  intellectual  kind,  are 
almost  all  dead ;  the  new  are  of  little  moment  to  us,  —  not 
worth  naming  in  comparison.  The  chief,  perhaps,  is  a  certain 
young  Marchese  Lucchesini,  who  comes  about  this  time,1  and 
continues  in  more  and  more  favor  both  with  Friedrich  and  his 
Successor,  —  employed  even  in  Diplomatics  by  the  latter.  An 
accomplished  young  Gentleman,  from  Lucca ;  of  fine  intelli¬ 
gence,  and,  what  was  no  less  essential  to  him  here,  a  perfect 
propriety  in  breeding  and  carriage.  One  makes  no  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  him  in  these  straggling  records,  nor  desires  to  make 
any.  It  was  he  that  brought  the  inane,  ever  scribbling  Denina 
hither,  if  that  can  be  reckoned  a  merit.  Inane  Denina  came 
as  Academician,  October,  1782  ;  saw  Friedrich,2  at  least  once 
(“  Academician,  Pension  ;  yes,  yes  !  ”)  —  and  I  know  not 
whether  any  second  time. 

Friedrich,  on  loss  of  friends,  does  not  take  refuge  in  soli¬ 
tude  ;  he  tries  always  for  something  of  substitute ;  sees  his 
man  once  or  twice,  —  in  several  instances  once  only,  and  leaves 
him  to  his  pension  in  sinecure  thenceforth.  Cornelius  de 
Pauw,  the  rich  Canon  of  Xanten  (Uncle  of  Anacharsis  Ivlootz, 
the  afterwards  renowned),  came  on  those  principles ;  hung 
on  for  six  months,  not  liked,  not  liking ;  and  was  then  permit¬ 
ted  to  go  home  for  good,  his  pension  with  him.  Another,  a 
Frenchman,  whose  name  I  forget,  sat  gloomily  in  Potsdam, 
after  his  rejection ;  silent  (not  knowing  German),  unclipt,  un¬ 
kempt,  rough  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  till  he  died.  DeCatt  is  still 
a  resource ;  steady  till  almost  the  end,  when  somebody’s 
tongue,  it  is  thought,  did  him  ill  with  the  King. 

Alone,  or  almost  alone,  of  the  ancient  set  is  Bastiani ;  a  tall, 

1  “  Chamberlain  [titular,  with  Pension,  &c.],  9th  May,  1780,  age  then  2d" 
(Preuss,  iv.  211)  ;  —  arrived  when  or  how  is  not  said. 

2  Rodenbeck,  iii.  285, 286. 
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black-browed  man,  with  uncommonly  bright  eyes,  now  himself 
old,  and  a  comfortable  Abbot  in  Silesia ;  who  comes  from  time 
to  time,  awakening  the  King  into  his  pristine  topics  and  alti¬ 
tudes.  Bastiani’s  history  is  something  curious :  as  a  tall 
Venetian  Monk  (son  of  a  tailor  in  Venice),  he  had  been 
crimped  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  people ;  Friedrich  found  him 
serving  as  a  Potsdam  Giant,  but  discerned  far  other  faculties 
in  the  bright-looking  man,  far  other  knowledges  ;  and  gradu¬ 
ally  made  him  what  we  see.  Banters  him  sometimes  that  he 
will  rise  to  be  Pope  one  day,  so  cunning  and  clever  is  he : 
“  What  will  you  say  to  me,  a  Heretic,  when  you  get  to  be  Pope  ; 
tell  me  now ;  out  with  it,  I  insist !  ”  Bastiani  parried,  pleaded, 
but  unable  to  get  off,  made  what  some  call  his  one  piece  of 
wit :  “  I  will  say  :  0  Royal  Eagle,  screen  me  with  thy  wings, 
but  spare  me  with  thy  sharp  beak !  ”  This  is  Bastiani’s  one 
recorded  piece  of  wit ;  for  he  was  tacit  rather,  and  practically 
watchful,  and  did  not  waste  his  fine  intellect  in  that  way. 

Foreign  Visitors  there  are  in  plenty ;  now  and  then  some¬ 
thing  brilliant  going.  But  the  old  Generals  seem  to  be  mainly 
what  the  King  has  for  company.  Dinner  always  his  bright 
hour ;  from  ten  to  seven  guests  daily.  Seidlitz,  never  of  in¬ 
telligence  on  any  point  but  Soldiering,  is  long  since  dead; 
Ziethen  comes  rarely,  and  falls  asleep  when  he  does ;  General 
Gortz  (brother  of  the  Weimar-Munchen  Gortz)  ;  Buddenbrock 
(the  King’s  comrade  in  youth,  in  the  Reinsberg  times),  who  has 
good  faculty;  Prittwitz  (who  saved  him  at  Kunersdorf,  and 
is  lively,  though  stupid)  ;  General  and  Head-Equerry  Schwerin, 
of  headlong  tongue,  not  witty,  but  the  cause  of  wit ;  Major 
Graf  von  Pinto,  a  magniloquent  Ex- Austrian  ditto  ditto  :  these 
are  among  his  chief  dinner-guests.  If  fine  speculation  do  not 
suit,  old  pranks  of  youth,  old  tales  of  war,  become  the  staple 
conversation  ;  always  plenty  of  banter  on  the  old  King’s  part ; 
—  who  sits  very  snuffy  (says  the  privately  ill-humored  Bii- 
sching)  and  does  not  sufficiently  abhor  grease  on  his  fingers,  or 
keep  his  nails  quite  clean.  Occasionally  laughs  at  the  Clergy, 
too ;  and  has  little  of  the  reverence  seemly  in  an  old  King. 
The  truth  is,  Doctor,  he  has  had  his  sufferings  from  Human 
Stupidity  ;  and  was  always  fond  of  hitting  objects  on  the  raw. 
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For  the  rest,  as  you  may  see,  heartily  an  old  Stoic,  and  takes 
matters  in  the  rough ;  avoiding  useless  despondency  above  all ; 
and  intent  to  have  a  cheerful  hour  at  dinner  if  he  can. 

Visits. from  his  Kindred  are  still  pretty  frequent ;  never  ex¬ 
cept  on  invitation.  For  the  rest,  completely  an  old  Bachelor, 
an  old  Military  Abbot ;  with  business  for  every  hour.  Prin¬ 
cess  Amelia  takes  care  of  his  linen,  not  very  well,  the  dear 
old  Lady,  who  is  herself  a  cripple,  suffering,  and  voiceless, 
speaking  only  in  hoarse  whisper.  I  think  I  have  heard  there 
were  but  twelve  shirts,  not  in  first-rate  order,  when  the  King 
died.'  A  King  supremely  indifferent  to  small  concerns  ;  espe¬ 
cially  to  that  of  shirts  and  tailorages  not  essential.  Holds  to 
Literature,  almost  more  than  ever ;  occasionally  still  writes  ; 1 
has  his  daily  Readings,  Concerts,  Correspondences  as  usual :  — 
readers  can  conceive  the  dim  Household  Picture,  dimly  re¬ 
ported  withal.  The  following  Anecdotes  may  be  added  as 
completion  of  it,  or  at  least  of  all  I  have  to  say  on  it :  — 

You  go  on  Wednesday ,  then  ?  —  “  Loss  of  time  was  one  of 
the  losses  Friedrich  could  least  stand.  In  visits  even  from 
his  Brothers  and  Sisters,  which  were  always  by  his  own  ex¬ 
press  invitation,  he  would  say  some  morning  (call  it  Tuesday 
morning)  :  ‘  You  are  going  on  Wednesday,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  ’ 
(what  you  never  heard  before)  !  —  ‘  Alas,  your  Majesty,  we 
must!’  ‘Well,  I  am  sorry:  but  I  will  lay  no  constraint  on 
you.  Pleasant  moments  cannot  last  forever!’  And  some¬ 
times,  after  this  had  been  agreed  to,  he  would  say  :  ‘  But  can¬ 
not  you  stay  till  Thursday,  then  ?  Come,  one  other  day  of 
it!’  —  ‘Well,  since  your  Majesty  does  graciously  press!’ 
And  on  Thursday,  not  Wednesday,  on  those  curious  terms, 
the  visit  would  terminate.  This  trait  is  in  the  Anecdote- 
Books  :  but  its  authenticity  does  not  rest  on  that  uncertain 

1  For  one  instance  :  The  famous  Pamphlet,  De  la  Literature  Allemande  (con¬ 
taining  his  onslaught  on  Shakspeare,  and  his  first  salutation,  with  the  reverse 
of  welcome,  to  Goethe’s  GStz  von  Berlichingen )  ;  —  printed,  under  stupid  Thie'- 
bault  s  care,  Berlin,  1  /  80.  Stands  now  in  (Euvres  de  Erddtfric,  vii.  89—122 
The  last  Pieces  of  all  are  chiefly  Military  Instructions  of  a  practical  or  official 
nature. 
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basis  ;  singularly  enough,  it  conies  to  me,  individually,  by  two 
clear  stages,  from  Friedrich’s  Sister  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick, 
who,  if  anybody,  would  know  it  well !  ”  1 

Dinner  with  the  Queen.  —  The  Queen,  a  prudent,  simple- 
minded,  worthy  person,  of  perfect  behavior  in  a  difficult  posi¬ 
tion,  seems  to  have  been  much  respected  in  Berlin  Society  and 
the  Court  Circles.  Nor  was  the  King  wanting  in  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  towards  her ;  of  which  there  are  still  many  proofs  :  but  as  to 
personal  intercourse,  —  what  a  figure  has  that  gradually  taken ! 
Preuss  says,  citing  those  who  saw:  “When  the  King,  after 
the  Seven- Years  War,  now  and  then,  in  Carnival  season,  dined 
with  the  Queen  in  her  Apartments,  he  usually  said  not  a  word 
to  her.  He  merely,  on  entering,  on  sitting  down  at  table  and 
on  leaving  it,  made  the  customary  bow ;  and  sat  opposite  to 
her.  Once,  in  the  Seventies  [years  1770,  years  now  past],  the 
Queen  was  ill  of  gout ;  table  was  in  her  Apartments  ;  but  she 
herself  was  not  there,  she  sat  in  an  easy-chair  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  On  this  occasion  the  King  stepped  up  to  the  Queen, 
and  inquired  about  her  health.  The  circumstance  occasioned, 
among  the  company  present,  and  all  over  Town  as  the  news 
spread,  great  wonder  and  sympathy  (  Verwunderung  und  Theil- 
nahme).  This  is  probably  the  last  time  he  ever  spoke  to 
her.”  2 

The  Two  Grand-Nephews.  —  “  The  King  was  fond  of  chil¬ 
dren;  liked  to  have  his  Grand-Nephews  about  him.  One  day, 
while  the  King  sat  at  work  in  his  Cabinet,  the  younger  of  the 
two,  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  [who  died  soon  after  twenty],  was 
playing  ball  about  the  room ;  and  knocked  it  once  and  again 
into  the  King’s  writing  operation  ;  who  twice  or  oftener  flung 
it  back  to  him,  but  next  time  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  went 
on.  ‘  Please  your  Majesty,  give  it  me  back  !  ’  begged  the  Boy ; 
and  again  begged:  Majesty  took  no  notice;  continued  writ¬ 
ing.  Till  at  length  came,  in  the  tone  of  indignation,  ‘Will 
your  Majesty  give  me  my  ball,  then  ?  ’  The  King  looked  up  ; 

1  My  informant  is  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Baronet,  of  Thurso ;  his  was  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Countess  of  Finlater,  still  remembered  for  her  graces  of  mind 
and  person,  who  had  been  Maid-of-Honor  to  the  Duchess. 

2  Preuss,  iv.  187. 
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found  the  little  Hohenzollern  planted  firm,  hands  on  haunches, 
and  wearing  quite  a  peremptory  air.  ‘  Thou  art  a  brave  little 
fellow ;  they  won’t  get  Silesia  out  of  thee  !  ’  cried  he  laughing, 
and  flinging  him  his  ball.”  1 

Of  the  elder  Prince,  afterwards  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III. 
(Father  of  the  now  King),  there  is  a  much  more  interesting 
Anecdote,  and  of  his  own  reporting  too,  though  the  precise 
terms  are  irrecoverable  :  “  How  the  King,  questioning  him 
about  his  bits  of  French  studies,  brought  down  a  La  Fontaine 
from  the  shelves,  and  said,  ‘  Translate  me  this  Fable ;  ’  which 
the  Boy  did,  with  such  readiness  and  correctness  as  obtained 
the  King’s  praises  :  praises  to  an  extent  that  was  embarrassing, 
and  made  the  honest  little  creature  confess,  ‘  I  did  it  with  my 
Tutor,  a  few  days  since !  ’  To  the  King’s  much  greater  de¬ 
light  ;  who  led  him  out  to  walk  in  the  Gardens,  and,  in  a 
mood  of  deeper  and  deeper  seriousness,  discoursed  and  ex¬ 
horted  him  on  the  supreme  law  of  truth  and  probity  that  lies 
on  all  men,  and  on  all  Kings  still  more  ;  one  of  his  expressions 
being,  ‘  Look  at  this  high  thing  [the  Obelisk  they  were  pass¬ 
ing  in  the  Gardens],  its  uprightness  is  its  strength  ( sa  droiture 
fait  sa  force )  ;  ’  and  his  final  words,  ‘  Remember  this  evening, 
my  good  Fritz ;  perhaps  thou  wilt  think  of  it,  long  after,  when 
I  am  gone.’  As  the  good  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  declares 
piously  he  often  did,  in  the  storms  of  fate  that  overtook 
him.” 2 

Industrial  matters,  that  of  Colonies  especially,  of  drainages, 
embankments,  and  reclaiming  of  waste  lands,  are  a  large  item 
in  the  King’s  business,  —  readers  would  not  guess  how  large, 
or  how  incessant.  Under  this  head  there  is  on  record,  and 
even  lies  at  my  hand  translated  into  English,  what  might  be 
called  a  Colonial  Day  with  Friedrich  (Day  of  July  23d,  1779; 
which  Friedrich,  just  come  home  from  the  Bavarian  War,  spent 

1  Fischer,  ii.  445  (“year  1780”). 

2  R.  F.  Eylert,  Charalderzuge  und  historische  Fragmente  aus  dem  Leben  des 
Konigs  von  Preussen  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  (Magdeburg,  1843),  i.  450-456. 
This  is  a  “  King’s  Chaplain  and  Bishop  Eylert :  ”  undoubtedly  he  heard  this 
Anecdote  from  his  Master,  and  was  heard  repeating  it ;  but  the  dialect  his 
Editors  have  put  it  into  is  altogether  tawdry,  modern,  and  impossible  to  take 
for  that  of  Friedrich,  or  even,  I  suppose,  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III. 
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wholly,  from  5  in  the  morning  onward,  in  driving  about,  in 
earnest  survey  of  his  Colonies  and  Land-Impiovements  in  the 
Potsdam-Ruppin  Country)  ;  curious  enough  Record,  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  Bailiff  or  Overseer,  who  rode  at  his  chariot-side,  of  all  the 
questions,  criticisms  and  remarks  of  Friedrich  on  persons  and 
objects,  till  he  landed  at  Ruppin  for  the  night.  Taken  down, 
with  forensic,  almost  with  religious  exactitude,  by  the  Bailiff 
in  question;  a  Nephew  of  the  Poet  Gleim,  —  by  whom  it  was 
published,  the  year  after  Friedrich’s  death;1  and  by  many 
others  since.  It  is  curiously  authentic,  characteristic  in  parts, 
though  in  its  bald  forensic  style  rather  heavy  reading.  Luck¬ 
ier,  for  most  readers,  that  inexorable  want  of  room  has  ex¬ 
cluded  it,  on  the  present  occasion ! 2 

No  reader  adequately  fancies,  or  could  by  any  single  Docu¬ 
ment  be  made  to  do  so,  the  continual  assiduity  of  Friedrich  in 
regard  to  these  interests  of  his.  The  strictest  Husbandman  is 
not  busier  with  his  Farm,  than  Friedrich  with  his  Kingdom 
throughout ;  —  which  is  indeed  a  Farm  leased  him  by  the 
Heavens ;  in  which  not  a  gate-bar  can  be  broken,  nor  a  stone 
or  sod  roll  into  the  smallest  ditch,  but  it  is  to  his  the  Husband¬ 
man’s  damage,  and  must  be  instantly  looked  after.  There  are 
Meetings  with  the  Silesian  manufacturers  (in  Review  time), 
Dialogues  ensuing,  several  of  which  have  been  preserved ; 
strange  to  read,  however  dull.  There  are  many  scattered  evi¬ 
dences  ;  —  and  only  slowly  does,  not  the  thing  indeed,  but  the 
degree  of  the  thing,  become  fully  credible.  Not  communica¬ 
ble,  on  the  terms  prescribed  us  at  present ;  and  must  be  left 
to  the  languid  fancy,  like  so  much  else. 

Here  is  an  Ocular  View,  here  are  several  such,  which  we  yet 
happily  have,  of  the  actual  Friedrich  as  he  looked  and  lived. 
These,  at  a  cheap  rate,  throw  transiently  some  flare  of  illumi¬ 
nation  over  his  Affairs  and  him  :  these  let  me  now  give ;  and 
these  shall  be  all. 

1  Is  in  Anehdoten  und  Karalderziige,  No.  8  (Berlin,  1787),  pp.  15-79. 

2  Printed  now  (in  Edition  1868,  for  the  first  time),  as  Appendix  to  this 
Volume. 
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Prince  de  Ligne ,  after  Ten  Years,  sees  Friedrich  a  Second 
Time;  and  reports  what  was  said. 

In  Summer,  1780,  as  we  mentioned,  Kaiser  Josepli  was  on 
his  first  Visit  to  the  Czarina.  They  met  at  Mohilow  on  the 
Dnieper,  towards  the  end  of  May ;  have  been  roving  about, 
as  if  in  mere  galas  and  amusements  (though  with  a  great  deal 
of  business  incidentally  thrown  in),  for  above  a  month  since, 
when  Prince  de  Ligne  is  summoned  to  join  them  at  Peters¬ 
burg.  He  goes  by  Berlin,  stays  at  Potsdam  with  Friedrich  for 
about  a  week;  and  reports  to  Polish  Majesty  these  new  Dia¬ 
logues  of  1780,  the  year  after  sending  him  those  of  Mahrisch- 
Heustadt  of  1770,  which  we  read  above.  Those  were  written 
down  from  memory,  in  1785;  these  in  1786,  —  and  “towards 
the  end  of  it,”  as  is  internally  evident.  Let  these  also  be 
welcome  to  us  on  such  terms  as  there  are. 

“  Since  your  Majesty  [Quasi-Majesty,  of  Poland]  is  willing 
to  lose  another  quarter  of  an  hour  of  that  time,  which  you 
employ  so  well  in  gaining  the  love  of  adl  to  whom  you  deign 
to  make  yourself  known,  here  is  my  Second  Interview.  It 
can  be  of  interest  only  to  you,  Sire,  who  have  known  the 
King,  and  who  discover  traits  of  character  in  what  to  another 
are  but  simple  words.  One  finds  in  few  others  that  confi¬ 
dence,  or  at  least  that  kindliness  (bonhomie),  which  charac¬ 
terizes  your  Majesty.  With  you,  one  can  indulge  in  rest; 
but  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  one  had  always  to  be  under 
arms,  prepared  to  parry  and  to  thrust,  and  to  keep  the  due 
middle  between  a  small  attack  and  a  grand  defence.  I  proceed 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  shall  speak  to  you  of  him  for  the 
last  time. 

“  He  had  made  me  promise  to  come  to  Berlin.  I  hastened 
thither  directly  after  that  little  War  [Potato-War],  which  he 
called  ‘  an  action  where  he  had  come  as  bailiff  to  perform  an 
execution.’  The  result  for  him,  as  is  known,  was  a  great 
expense  of  men,  of  horses  and  money;  some  appearance  of 
good  faith  and  disinterestedness ;  little  honor  in  the  War ;  a 
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little  honesty  in  Policy,  and  much  bitterness  against  us  Aus¬ 
trians.  The  King  began,  without  knowing  why,  to  prohibit 
Austrian  Officers  from  entering  his  Territories  without  an 
express  order,  signed  by  his  own  hand.  Similar  prohibition, 
on  the  part  of  our  Court,  against  Prussian  Officers  and  mu¬ 
tual  constraint,  without  profit  or  reason.  I,  for  my  own  part, 
am  of  confident  humor ;  I  thought  I  should  need  no  permis¬ 
sion,  and  I  think  still  I  could  have  done  without  one.  But 
the  desire  of  having  a  Letter  from  the  great  Friedrich,  rather 
than  the  fear  of  being  ill-received,  made  me  write  to  him. 
My  Letter  was  all  on  fire  with  my  enthusiasm,  my  admira¬ 
tion,  and  the  fervor  of  my  sentiment  for  that  sublime  and 
extraordinary  being ;  and  it  brought  me  three  charming  An¬ 
swers  from  him.  He  gave  me,  in  detail,  almost  what  I  had 
given  him  in  the  gross ;  and  what  he  could  not  return  me  in 
admiration,  —  for  I  do  not  remember  to  have  gained  a  battle, 
—  he  accorded  me  in  friendship.  For  fear  of  missing,  he  had 
written  to  me  from  Potsdam,  to  Vienna,  to  Dresden,  and  to 
Berlin.  [In  fine,  at  Potsdam  I  was,  Saturday,  9 th  July,  1780, 
waiting  ready;  — stayed  there  about  a  week.]  1 

“  While  waiting  for  the  hour  of  12,  with  my  Son  Charles 
and  M.  de  Lille  [Abbe  de  Lille,  prose-writer  of  something  now 
forgotten ;  by  no  means  lyrical  De  Lisle,  of  Les  Jardins ],  to 
be  presented  to  the  King,  I  went  to  look  at  the  Parade ;  —  and, 
on  its  breaking  up,  was  surrounded,  and  escorted  to  the  Palace, 
by  Austrian  deserters,  and  particularly  from  my  own  regi¬ 
ment,  who  almost  caressed  me,  and  asked  my  pardon  for  hav¬ 
ing  left  me. 

“  The  hour  of  presentation  struck.  The  King  received  me 
with  an  unspeakable  charm.  The  military  coldness  of  a 
General’s  Head-quarters  changed  into  a  soft  and  kindly 
welcome.  He  said  to  me,  ‘He  did  not  think  I  had  so  big 
a  Son.’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  He  is  even  married,  Sire  ;  has  been  so  these  twelve 
months.’ 

King.  “‘May  I  (oserais-je)  ask  you  to  whom?’  He  often 
used  this  expression,  ‘  oserais-je  ;  ’  and  also  this  :  ‘  If  you  per- 

1  “  9th  (or  10th)  July,  1780”  (Rodenbeck,  iii.  233) :  “  Stayed  till  16th.” 
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mit  me  to  have  the  honor  to  tell  yon,  Si  vous  me  permettez 


d' avoir  Vhonneur  de  vous  dire.’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  To  a  Polish  Lady,  a  Massalska.’ 

King  (to  my  Son).  “‘What,  a  Massalska?  Do  you  know 
what  her  Grandmother  did  ?  ’ 

“‘No,  Sire,’  said  Charles. 

King.  “  ‘  She  put  the  match  to  the  cannon  at  the  Siege  of 
Dantzig  with  her  own  hand ; 1  she  fired,  and  made  others  fire, 
and  defended  herself,  when  her  party,  who  had  lost  head, 
thought  only  of  surrendering.’ 

Ego.  “  ‘Women  are  indeed  undefinable ;  strong  and  weak  by 
turns,  indiscreet,  dissembling,  they  are  capable  of  anything.’ 
‘  Without  doubt,’  said  M.  de  Lille,  distressed  that  nothing  had 
yet  been  said  to  him,  and  with  a  familiarity  which  was  not 
likely  to  succeed;  ‘Without  doubt.  Look  —  ’said  he.  The 
King  interrupted  him.  I  cited  some  traits  in  support  of  my 
opinion,  —  as  that  of  the  woman  Hachette  at  the  Siege  of 
Beauvais.2  The  King  made  a  little  excursion  to  Pome  and 
to  Sparta:  he  liked  to  promenade  there.  After  half  a  sec¬ 
ond  of  silence,  to  please  De  Lille,  I  told  the  King  that  M.  de 
Voltaire  died  in  De  Lille’s  arms.  That  caused  the  King  to 
address  some  questions  to  him ;  he  answered  in  rather  too 
long-drawn  a  manner,  and  went  away.  Charles  and  I  stayed 
dinner.”  This  is  day  first  in  Potsdam. 

“  Here,  for  five  hours  daily,  the  King’s  encyclopedical  con¬ 
versation  enchanted  me  completely.  Fine  arts,  war,  medi¬ 
cine,  literature  and  religion,  philosophy,  ethics,  history  and 
legislation,  in  turns  passed  in  review.  The  fine  centuries 
of  Augustus  and  of  Louis  XIV. ;  good  society  among  the 
Romans,  among  the  Greeks,  among  the  French  ;  the  chivalry 
of  Frangois  I. ;  the  frankness  and  valor  of  Henri  IV. ;  the 
new-birth  {renaissance)  of  Letters  and  their  revolution  since 
Leo  X. ;  anecdotes  about  the  clever  men  of  other  times,  and 


1  February,  1734,  in  poor  Stanislaus  Leczinski’s  second  fit  of  Royalty  supra 
vi.  465. 

2  a.d.  1472;  Burgundians  storming  the  wall  had  their  flag  planted;  flag 
and  flag-bearer  are  hurled  into  the  ditch  by  Hachette  and  other  inspired 
women,  —  with  the  finest  results. 
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the  trouble  they  give;  M.  de  Voltaire’s  slips;  susceptibilities 
of  M.  de  Maupertuis ;  Algarotti’s  agreeable  ways  ;  fine  wit  of 
Jordan;  D’Argens’s  hypochondria,  whom  the  King  would 
send  to  bed  for  four-and-twenty  hours  by  simply  telling  him 
that  he  looked  ill ;  —  and,  in  fine,  what  not  ?  Everything, 
the  most  varied  and  piquant  that  could  be  said,  came  from 
him,  —  in  a  most  soft  tone  of  voice ;  rather  low  than  other¬ 
wise,  and  no  less  agreeable  than  were  the  movements  of  his 
lips,  which  had  an  inexpressible  grace. 

“  It  was  this,  I  believe,  which  prevented  one’s  observing 
that  he  was,  in  fact,  like  Homer’s  heroes,  somewhat  of  a 
talker  (un  peu  babillard),  though  a  sublime  one.  It  is  to  their 
voices,  their  noise  and  gestures,  that  talkers  often  owe  their 
reputation  as  such  ;  for  certainly  one  could  not  find  a  greater 
talker  than  the  King ;  but  one  was  delighted  at  his  being  so. 
Accustomed  to  talk  to  Marquis  Lucchesini,  in  the  presence  of 
only  four  or  five  Generals  who  did  not  understand  French, 
he  compensated  in  this  way  for  his  hours  of  labor,  of  study, 
of  meditation  and  solitude.  At  least,  said  I  to  myself,  I  must 
get  in  a  word.  He  had  just  mentioned  Virgil.  I  said :  — 

Ego.  “  ‘  What  a  great  Poet,  Sire ;  but  what  a  bad  gardener !  ’ 

King.  “  1  Ah,  to  whom  do  you  tell  that !  Have  not  I  tried 
to  plant,  sow,  till,  dig,  with  the  Georgies  in  my  hand  ?  “  But, 

Monsieur,”  said  my  man,  “  you  are  a  fool  (pete),  and  your 
Book  no  less ;  it  is  not  in  that  way  one  goes  to  work.”  Ah, 
mon  Dieu,  what  a  climate  !  Would  you  believe  it,  Heaven,  or 
the  Sun,  refuse  me  everything  ?  Look  at  my  poor  orange- 
trees,  my  olive-trees,  lemon-trees  :  they  are  all  starving.’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  It  would  appear,  then,  nothing  but  laurels  flourish 
with  you,  Sire.’  (The  King  gave  me  a  charming  look ;  and 
to  cover  an  inane  observation  by  an  absurd  one,  I  added 
quickly:  )  ‘Besides,  Sire,  there  are  too  many  grenadiers  [means, 
in  French,  pomegranates  as  well  as  grenadiers,  —  peg  of  one’s 
little  joke  !  ]  in  this  Country  ;  they  eat  up  everything  !  ’  The 
King  burst  out  laughing ;  for  it  is  only  absurdities  that  cause 
laughter. 

“  One  day  I  had  turned  a  plate  to  see  of  what  porcelain  it 
was.  1  Where  do  you  think  it  comes  from  ?  ’  asked  the  King. 
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Ego.  “  ‘  I  thought  it  was  Saxon  ;  but  instead  of  two  swords 
[the  Saxon  mark],  I  see  only  one,  which  is  well  worth  both 
of  them.’ 

King.  “  ‘  It  is  a  sceptre.’ 

Ego.  “‘I  beg  your  Majesty’s  pardon;  but  it  is  so  much 
like  a  sword,  that  one  could  easily  mistake  it  for  one.’  And 
such  was  really  the  case.  This,  it  is  known,  is  the  mark 
of  the  Berlin  china.  As  the  King  sometimes  played  King , 
and  thought  himself,  sometimes,  extremely  magnificent  while 
taking  up  a  walking-stick  or  snuffbox  with  a  few  wretched 
little  diamonds  running  after  one  another  on  it,  I  don’t  quite 
know  whether  he  was  infinitely  pleased  with  my  little  alle¬ 
gory. 

“  One  day,  as  I  entered  his  room,  he  came  towards  me,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘I  tremble  to  announce  bad  news  to  you.  I  have  just 
heard  that  Prince  Karl  of  Lorraine  is  dying.’ 1  He  looked  at 
me  to  see  the  effect  this  would  have  ;  and  observing  some 
tears  escaping  from  my  eyes,  he,  by  gentlest  transitions, 
changed  the  conversation ;  talked  of  war,  and  of  the  Marechal 
de  Lacy.  He  asked  me  news  about  Lacy  ;  and  said,  ‘  That  is 
a  man  of  the  greatest  merit.  In  former  time,  Count  Mercy 
among  yourselves  [killed,  while  commanding  in  chief,  at  the 
Battle  of  Parma  in  1733],  Puysegur  among  the  French,  had 
some  notions  of  marches  and  encampments  ;  one  sees  from 
Hyginus’s  Book  [ancient  Book]  on  Castrametation,  that  the 
Greeks  also  were  much  occupied  with  the  subject :  but  your 
Marechal  surpasses  the  Ancients,  the  Moderns  and  all  the 
most  famous  men  who  have  meddled  with  it.  Thus,  whenever 
he  was  your  Quartermaster-General,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
make  the  remark  to  you,  I  did  not  gain  the  least  advantage. 
Recollect  the  two  Campaigns  of  1758  and  1759;  you  succeeded 
in  everything.  I  often  said  to  myself,  ‘  Shall  I  never  get  rid 
of  that  man,  then?  ’  You  yourselves  got  me  rid  of  him;  and 
—  [some  liberal  or  even  profuse  eulogy  of  Lacy,  who  is  De 
Ligne’s  friend;  which  we  can  omit]. 

“  Next  day,  the  King,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  came  up ; 

1  Is  already  dead,  “  at  Brussels,  July  4th  ;  ”  Duke  of  Sachsen-Teschen  and 
Wife  Christine  succeeded  him  as  Joint-Governors  in  those  parts. 
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saying  with  the  most  penetrated  air:  ‘  If  you  are  to  learn 
the  loss  of  a  man  who  loved  you,  and  who  did  honor  to  man¬ 
kind,  it  will  be  better  that  it  be  from  some  one  who  feels 
it  as  deeply  as  I  do.  Poor  Prince  Karl  is  no  more.  Others, 
perhaps,  are  made  to  replace  him  in  your  heart ;  but  few 
Princes  will  replace  him  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  his  soul 
and  to  all  his  virtues.’  In  saying  this,  his  emotion  became 
extreme.  I  said :  ‘  Your  Majesty’s  regrets  are  a  consolation ; 
and  you  did  not  wait  for  his  death  to  speak  well  of  him. 
There  are  fine  verses  with  reference  to  him  in  the  Poem,  Sur 
V Art  de  la  Guerre.’  My  emotion  troubled  me  against  my  will ; 
however,  I  repeated  them  to  him.1  The  Man  of  Letters  seemed 
to  appreciate  my  knowing  them  by  heart. 

King.  “  ‘  His  passage  of  the  Rhine  was  a  very  fine  thing ;  — - 
but  the  poor  Prince  depended  upon  so  many  people  !  I  never 
depended  upon  anybody  but  myself ;  sometimes  too  much  so 
for  my  luck.  He  was  badly  served,  not  too  well  obeyed: 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  was  the  case  with  me.  — 
Your  General  Hadasti  appeared  to  me  a  great  General  of 
Cavalry  ?  ’  Hot  sharing  the  King’s  opinion  on  this  point,  I 
contented  myself  with  saying,  that  Nadasti  was  very  brilliant, 
very  fine  at  musketry,  and  that  he  could  have  led  his  hussars 
to  the  world’s  end  and  farther  ( dans  Venfer),  so  well  did  he 
know  how  to  animate  them. 

King.  “  ‘  What  has  become  of  a  brave  Colonel  who  played 
the  devil  at  Rossbach?  Ah,  it  was  the  Marquis  de  Voghera, 
I  think?  —  Yes,  that’s  it;  for  I  asked  his  name  after  the 
Battle.’ 

Ego.  “ 1  He  is  General  of  Cavalry.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Perdi  !  It  needed  a  considerable  stomach  for  fight, 
to  charge  like  your  Two  Regiments  of  Cuirassiers  there,  and, 

I  believe,  your  Hussars  also :  for  the  Battle  was  lost  before  it 
began.’ 

1  “  Soutien  de  mes  rivaux,  digne  appui  de  ta  reine, 

Charles,  d’un  ennemi  soard  aux  cris  de  la  kaine 

Recois  Veloge”  .  .  .  (for  crossing  the  Rhine  in  1744)  :  ten  rather 
noble  lines,  still  worth  reading ;  as  indeed  the  whole  Poem  well  is,  especially  to 
soldier  students  (L’Art  de  la  Guerre,  Chant  vi. :  OEuvres  de  Frederic,  x.  273). 
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Ego.  “‘  Apropos  of  M.  de  Voghera,  is  your  Majesty  aware 
of  a  little  thing  he  did  before  charging  ?  He  is  a  boiling,  rest¬ 
less,  ever-eager  kind  of  man  ;  and  has  something  of  the  good 
old  Chivalry  style.  Seeing  that  his  Regiment  would  not 
arrive  quick  enough,  he  galloped  ahead  of  it ;  and  coming  up 
to  the  Commander  of  the  Prussian  Regiment  of  Cavalry  which 
he  meant  to  attack,  he  saluted  him  as  on  parade ;  the  other 
returned  the  salute ;  and  then,  Have  at  each  other  like  mad¬ 
men.’ 

King.  “  ‘  A  very  good  style  it  is  !  I  should  like  to  know 
that  man;  I  would  thank  him  for  it. — Your  General  von 
Ried,  then,  had  got  the  devil  in  him,  that  time  at  Eilenburg 
[spurt  of  fight  there,  in  the  Meissen  regions,  I  think  in  Year 
1758,  when  the  D’Ahremberg  Dragoons  got  so  cut  up],  to  let 
those  brave  Dragoons,  who  so  long  bore  your  Name  with  glory, 
advance  between  Three  of  my  Columns  ?  ’  —  He  had  asked  me 
the  same  question  at  the  Camp  of  Neustadt  ten  years  since ; 
and  in  vain  had  I  told  him  that  it  was  not  M.  de  Ried ;  that 
Ried  did  not  command  them  at  all ;  and  that  the  fault  was 
Marechal  Daun’s,  who  ought  not  to  have  sent  them  into  that 
Wood  of  Eilenburg,  still  less  ordered  them  to  halt  there  with¬ 
out  even  sending  a  patrol  forward.  The  King  could  not  bear 
our  General  von  Ried,  who  had  much  displeased  him  as  Minis¬ 
ter  at  Berlin ;  and  it  was  his  way  to  put  down  everything  to 
the  account  of  people  he  disliked. 

King.  “  ‘When  I  think  of  those  devils  of  Saxon  Camps 
[Summer,  1760],  —  they  were  unattackable  citadels!  If,  at 
Torgau,  M.  de  Lacy  had  still  been  Quartermaster-General,  I 
should  not  have  attempted  to  attack  him.  But  there  I  saw  at 
once  the  Camp  was  ill  chosen.’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  The  superior  reputation  of  Camps  sometimes  causes 
a  desire  to  attempt  them.  For  instance,  I  ask  your  Majesty’s 
pardon,  but  I  have  always  thought  you  would  at  last  have 
attempted  that  of  Plauen,  had  the  War  continued.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Oh,  no,  indeed  !  There  was  no  way  of  taking  that 
one.’ 

Ego.  “  ‘Does  n’t  your  Majesty  think  :  With  a  good  battery 
on  the  heights  of  Dolschen,  which  commanded  us ;  with  some 
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battalions,  ranked  behind  each  other  in  the  Ravine,  attacking 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  daybreak  [and  so  forth,  at  some 
length,  —  excellent  for  soldier  readers  who  know  the  Plauen 
Chasm],  you  could  have  flung  us  out  of  that  almost  impregna¬ 
ble  Place  of  Refuge  ?  ’ 

King.  “  ‘  And  your  battery  on  the  Windberg,  which  would 
have  scourged  my  poor  battalions,  all  the  while,  in  your 
Ravine  ? ’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  But,  Sire,  the  night  ?  ’ 

King.  “  ‘  Oh,  you  could  not  miss  us  even  by  grope.  That 
big  hollow  that  goes  from  Burg,  and  even  from  Potschappel, 
—  it  would  have  poured  like  a  water-spout  [or  fire-spout]  over 
us.  You  see,  I  am  not  so  brave  as  you  think.’ 


“  The  Kaiser  had  set  out  for  his  Interview  [First  Interview, 
and  indeed  it  is  now  more  than  half  done,  a  good  six  weeks  of 
it  gone]  with  the  Czarina  of  Russia.  That  Interview  the  King 
did  not  like  [no  wonder] :  —  and,  to  undo  the  good  it  had  done 
us,  he  directly,  and  very  unskilfully,  sent  the  Prince  Royal  to 
Petersburg  [who  had  not  the  least  success  there,  loutish  fellow, 
and  was  openly  snubbed  by  a  Czarina  gone  into  new  courses]. 
His  Majesty  already  doubted  that  the  Court  of  Russia  was 
about  to  escape  him :  —  and  I  was  dying  of  fear  lest,  in  the 
middle  of  all  his  kindnesses,  he  should  remember  that  I  was 
an  Austrian.  ‘  What,’  said  I  to  myself,  ‘  not  a  single  epigram 
on  us,  or  on  our  Master  ?  What  a  change  !  ’ 

“  One  day,  at  dinner,  babbling  Pinto  said  to  the  person  sit¬ 
ting  next  him,  ‘  This  Kaiser  is  a  great  traveller  ;  there  never 
was  one  who  went  so  far.’  ‘  I  ask  your  pardon,  Monsieur,’ 
said  the  King ;  ‘  Charles  Fifth  went  to  Africa ;  he  gained  the 
Battle  of  Oran.’  And,  turning  towards  me,  —  who  could  n’t 
guess  whether  it  was  banter  or  only  history,  —  ‘  This  time,’ 
said  he,  ‘  the  Kaiser  is  more  fortunate  than  Charles  Twelfth ; 
like  Charles,  he  entered  Russia  by  Mohilow ;  but  it  appears  to  • 
me  he  will  arrive  at  Moscow.’ 

“  The  same  Pinto,  one  day,  understanding  the  King  was  at 
a  loss  whom  to  send  as  Foreign  Minister  some-whither,  said  to 
him:  ‘  Why  does  not  your  Majesty  think  of  sending  Lucchesini, 
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who  is  a  man  of  much  brilliancy  ( [homme  d’ esprit)  ?’  ‘  It  is  for 
that  very  reason/  answered  the  King,  ‘  that  I  want  to  keep 
him.  I  had  rather  send  you  than  him,  or  a  dull  fellow  like 
Monsieur  —  ’  I  forget  whom,  but  believe  it  is  one  whom  he 
did  appoint  Minister  somewhere. 

“  M.  de  Lucchesini,  by  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  brought 
out  that  of  the  King’s.  He  knew  what  topics  were  agreeable 
to  the  King ;  and  then,  he  knew  how  to  listen ;  which  is  not 
so  easy  as  one  thinks,  and  which  no  stupid  man  was  ever  capa¬ 
ble  of.  He  was  as  agreeable  to  everybody  as  to  his  Majesty, 
by  his  seductive  manners  and  by  the  graces  of  his  mind.  Pinto, 
who  had  nothing  to  risk,  permitted  himself  everything.  Says 
he :  ‘  Ask  the  Austrian  General,  Sire,  all  he  saw  me  do  when 
in  the  service  of  the  Kaiser.’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  A  fire-work  at  my  Wedding,  was  n’t  that  it,  my 
dear  Pinto  ?  ’ 

King  (interrupting).  “  ‘  Do  me  the  honor  to  say  whether  it 
was  successful  ?  ’ 

Ego.  “‘No,  Sire;  it  even  alarmed  all  my  relations,  who 
thought  it  a  bad  omen.  Monsieur  the  Major  here  had  struck 
out  the  idea  of  joining  Two  flaming  Hearts,  a  very  novel 
image  of  a  married  couple.  But  the  groove  they  were  to  slide 
on,  and  meet,  gave  way :  my  Wife’s  heart  went,  and  mine  re¬ 
mained.’ 

King.  “‘You  see,  Pinto,  you  were  not  good  for  much  to 
those  people,  any  more  than  to  me.’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  Oh,  Sire,  your  Majesty,  since  then,  owes  him  some 
compensation  for  the  sabre-cuts  he  had  on  his  head.’ 

King.  “  ‘  He  gets  but  too  much  compensation.  Pinto,’ did  n’t 
I  send  you  yesterday  some  of  my  good  Preussen  honey  ?  ’ 

Pinto.  “  ‘  Oh,  surely  ;  —  it  was  to  make  the  thing  known. 
If  your  Majesty  could  bring  that  into  vogue,  and  sell  it  all, 
you  would  be  the  greatest  King  in  the  world.  For  your  King 
•  dom  produces  only  that ;  but  of  that  there  is  plenty.’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  know,’  said  the  King,  one  day,  to  me,  —  ‘  Do  you 
know  that  the  first  soldiering  I  did  was  for  the  House  of 
Austria?  Mon  Dieu,  how  the  time  passesl’  —  He  had  a 
way  of  slowly  bringing  his  hands  together,  in  ejaculating 
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these  Mon-Dieus,  which  gave  him  quite  a  good-natured  and 
extremely  mild  air. —  ‘Do  you  know  that  I  saw  the  glittering 
of  the  last  rays  of  Prince  Engen’s  genius  ?  ’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  Perhaps  it  was  at  these  rays  that  your  Majesty’s 
genius  lit  itself.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Eh,  mon  Dieu  !  who  could  equal  the  Prince  Eugen  ?  ’ 
Ego.  “  ‘  He  who  excels  him  ;  —  for  instance,  he  who  could 
win  Twelve  Battles  !  ’  —  He  put  on  his  modest  air.  I  have 
always  said,  it  is  easy  to  be  modest,  if  you  are  in  funds.  He 
seemed  as  though  he  had  not  understood  me,  and  said :  — 
King.  “  ‘  When  the  cabal  which,  during  forty  years,  the  Prince 
had  always  had  to  struggle  with  in  his  Army,  were  plotting  mis¬ 
chief  on  him,  they  used  to  take  advantage  of  the  evening  time, 
when  his  spirits,  brisk  enough  in  the  morning,  were  jaded  by 
the  fatigues  of  the  day.  It  was  thus  they  persuaded  him  to 
undertake  his  bad  March  on  Mainz  ’  [March  not  known  to  me]. 

Ego.  “  ‘  Regarding  yourself,  Sire,  and  the  Rhine  Campaign, 
you  teach  me  nothing.  I  know  everything  your  Majesty  did, 
and  even  what  you  said.  I  could  relate  to  you  your  Journeys 
to  Strasburg,  to  Holland,  and  what  passed  in  a  certain  Boat. 
Apropos  of  this  Rhine  Campaign,  one  of  our  old  Generals, 
whom  I  often  set  talking,  as  one  reads  an  old  Manuscript,  has 
told  me  how  astonished  he  was  to  see  a  young  Prussian  Officer, 
whom  he  did  not  know,  answering  a  General  of  the  late  King, 
who  had  given  out  the  order,  Hot  to  go  a-foraging:  “  And  I, 
Sir,  I  order  you  to  go ;  our  Army  needs  it ;  in  short,  I  will 
have  it  so  ( je  le  veux )  !  —  ”  ’ 

King.  “‘You  look  at  me  too  much  from  the  favorable  side  ! 
Ask  these  Gentlemen  about  my  humors  and  my  caprices ; 
they  will  tell  you  fine  things  of  me.’ 

“  We  got  talking  of  some  Anecdotes  which  are  consigned  to, 
or  concealed  in,  certain  obscure  Books.  ‘I  have  been  much 
amused,’  said  I  to  the  King,  ‘  with  the  big  cargo  of  Books,  true 
or  false,  written  by  French  Refugees,  which  perhaps  are  un¬ 
known  in  France  itself.’  [Discourses  a  little  on  this  subject.] 
King.  “  ‘  Where  did  you  pick  up  all  these  fine  old  Pieces  ? 
These  would  amuse  me  on  an  evening ;  better  than  the  conver- 
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sation  of  my  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  [one  Peyrau,  a  wandering 
creature,  not  otherwise  of  the  least  interest  to  us],1  whom  I 
have  here,  and  whom  I  am  trying  to  convert.’ 

Ego.  “  ‘  I  found  them  all  in  a  Bohemian  Library,  where  I 
sat  diverting  myself  for  two  Winters.’ 

King.  “  ‘  How,  then  ?  Two  Winters  in  Bohemia  ?  What  the 
devil  were  you  doing  there  !  Is  it  long  since  ?  ’ 

Ego.  “‘No,  Sire  ;  only  a  year  or  two  [Potato-War  time]  !  I 
had  retired  thither  to  read  at  my  ease.’  —  He  smiled,  and 
seemed  to  appreciate  my  not  mentioning  the  little  War  of 
1778,  and  saving  him  any  speech  about  it.  He  saw  well 
enough  that  my  Winter-quarters  had  been  in  Bohemia  on 
that  occasion;  and  was  satisfied  with  my  reticence.  Being 
an  old  sorcerer,  who  guessed  everything,  and  whose  tact  was 
the  finest  ever  known,  he  discovered  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
tell  him  I  found  Berlin  changed  since  I  had  last  been  there. 
I  took  care  not  to  remind  him  that  I  was  at  the  capturing  of  it 
in  1760,  under  M.  de  Lacy’s  orders  [M.  de  Lacy’s  indeed !].  — 
It  was  for  having  spoken  of  the  first  capture  of  Berlin,  by 
Marshal  Haddick  [highly  temporary  as  it  was,  and  followed  by 
Rossbach],  that  the  King  had  taken  a  dislike  to  M.  de  Ried. 

“  Apropos  of  the  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  [uninteresting  Pey¬ 
rau]  with  whom  he  daily  disputed,  the  King  said  to  me  once, 
‘ Get  me  a  Bishopric  for  him.’  ‘I  don’t  think,’  answered  I, 
‘that  my  recommendation,  or  that  of  your  Majesty,  could  be 
useful  to  him  with  us.’  ‘  Ah,  truly  no  !  ’  said  the  King:  ‘Well, 
I  will  write  to  the  Czarina  of  Russia  for  this  poor  devil ;  he 
does  begin  to  bore  me.  He  holds  out  as  Jansenist,  forsooth. 
Mon  Dieu,  what  blockheads  the  present  Jansenists  are  !  But 
Prance  should  not  have  extinguished  that  nursery  (foyer)  of 
their  genius,  that  Port  Royal,  extravagant  as  it  was.  Indeed, 
one  ought  to  destroy  nothing  !  Why  have  they  destroyed,  too, 
the  Depositaries  of  the  graces  of  Rome  and  of  Athens,  those 
excellent  Professors  of  the  Humanities,  and  perhaps  of  Hu¬ 
manity,  the  Ex-Jesuit  Fathers?  Education  will  be  the  loser 
by  it.  But  as  my  Brothers  the  Kings,  most  Catholic,  most 

1  Nicolai,  Anelcdoten,  ii,  133  n. 
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Christian,  most  Faithful  and  Apostolic,  have  tumbled  them 
out,  I,  most  Heretical,  pick  up  as  many  as  I  can ;  and  perhaps, 
one  day,  I  shall  be  courted  for  the  sake  of  them  by  those  who 
want  some.  I  preserve  the  breed :  I  said,  counting  my  stock 
the  other  day,  “  A  Rector  like  you,  my  Father,  I  could  easily 
sell  for  300  thalers  ;  you,  Reverend  Father  Provincial,  for  600 ; 
and.  so  the  rest,  in  proportion.”  When  one  is  not  rich,  one 
makes  speculations.’ 

“From  want  of  memory,  and  of  opportunities  to  see  oft- 
ener  and  longer  the  Greatest  Man  that  ever  existed  [Oh,  mon 
Prince  /],  I  am  obliged  to  stop.  There  is  not  a  word  in  all 
this  but  was  his  own ;  and  those  who  have  seen  him  will 
recognize  his  manner.  All  I  want  is,  to  make  him  known  to 
those  who  have  not  had  the  happiness  to  see  him.  His  eyes 
are  too  hard  in  the  Portraits :  by  work  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
hardships  of  War,  they  had  become  intense,  and  of  piercing 
quality  ;  but  they  softened  finely  in  hearing,  or  telling,  some 
trait  of  nobleness  or  sensibility.  Till  his  death,  and  but  quite 
shortly  before  it,  —  notwithstanding  many  levities  which  he 
knew  I  had  allowed  myself,  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  and 
which  he  surely  attributed  only  to  my  duty  as  opposed  to  my 
interest,  —  he  deigned  to  honor  me  with  marks  of  his  remem¬ 
brance  ;  and  has  often  commissioned  his  Ministers,  at  Paris 
and  at  Vienna,  to  assure  me  of  his  good-will. 

“  I  no  longer  believe  in  earthquakes  and  eclipses  at  Caesar’s 
death,  since  there  has  been  nothing  of  such  at  that  of  Friedrich 
the  Great.  I  know  not,  Sire,  whether  great  phenomena  of 
Nature  will  announce  the  day  when  you  shall  cease  to  reign 
[great  phenomena  must  be  very  idle  if  they  do,  your  High¬ 
ness  !]  — but  it  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  world,  that  of  a  King 
who  rules  a  Republic  by  making  himself  obeyed  and  respected 
for  his  own  sake,  as  much  as  by  his  rights  ”  (Hear,  hear).1 

Prince  de  Ligne  thereupon  hurries  off  for  Petersburg,  and  the 
final  Section  of  his  Kaiser’s  Visit.  An  errand  of  his  own,  too, 
the  Prince  had,  —  about  his  new  Daughter-in-law  Massalska, 

1  Prince  de  Ligne,  Memoires  et  Melanges,  i.  22-40. 
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and  claims  of  extensive  Polish.  Properties  belonging  to  her. 
He  was  the  charm  of  Petersburg  and  the  Czarina  ;  but  of  the 
Massalska  Properties  could  retrieve  nothing  whatever.  The 
munificent  Czarina  gave  him  “  a  beautiful  Territory  in  the 
Grim,”  instead  ;  and  invited  him  to  come  and  see  it  with  her, 
on  his  Kaiser’s  next  Visit  (1787,  the  aquatic  Visit  and  the 
highly  scenic).  Which  it  is  well  known  the  Prince  did  ;  and 
has  put  on  record,  in  his  pleasant,  not  untrue,  though  vague, 
high-colored  and  fantastic  way,  —  if  it  or  he  at  all  concerned 
us  farther. 

How  General  von  der  Marwitz ,  in  early  Boyhood ,  saw 
Friedrich  the  Great  Three  Times  (1782-1785). 

General  von  der  Marwitz,  who  died  not  many  years  ago, 
is  of  the  old  Marwitz  kindred,  several  of  whom  we  have 
known  for  their  rugged  honesties,  genialities  and  peculiar 
ways.  This  General,  it  appears,  had  left  a  kind  of  Autobiog¬ 
raphy  ;  which  friends  of  his  thought  might  be  useful  to  the 
Prussian  Public,  after  those  Radical  distractions  which  burst 
out  in  1848  and  onwards ;  and  a  first  Volume  of  the  Marwitz 
Posthumous  Papers  was  printed  accordingly,1  —  whether  any 
more  I  have  not  heard  ;  though  I  found  this  first  V olume  an 
excellent  substantial  bit  of  reading ;  and  the  Author  a  fine 
old  Prussian  Gentleman,  very  analogous  in  his  structure  to 
the  fine  old  English  ditto ;  who  showed  me  the  per-contra  side 
of  this  and  the  other  much-celebrated  modern  Prussian  person 
and  thing,  Prince  Hardenberg,  Johannes  von  Muller  and  the 
like  ;  —  and  yielded  more  especially  the  following  Three  Remi¬ 
niscences  of  Friedrich,  beautiful  little  Pictures,  bathed  in 
morning  light,  and  evidently  true  to  the  life  :  — 

1°.  June ,  1782  or  1783.  “The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  in 
1782  (or  it  might  be  1783,  in  my  sixth  year),”  middle  of  June, 
whichever  year,  “as  he  was  returning  from  his  Annual  Review 
in  Preussen  [IFesAPreussen,  never  revisits  the  Konigsberg 
region],  and  stopped  to  change  horses  at  Dolgelin.”  Dolgelin 
is  in  Miillrose  Country,  westward  of  Frankfurt-on-Oder ;  our 

1  Nachlass  des  General  von  der  Marwitz  (Berlin,  1852),  1  vol.  8vo. 
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Marwitz  Schloss  not  far  from  it.  “I  had  been  sent  with  Mam- 
sell  Benezet,”  my  French  Governess;  “and,  along  with  the 
Clergyman  of  Dolgelin,  we  waited  for  the  King. 

“The  King,  on  his  journeys,  generally  preferred,  whether 
at  mid-day  or  for  the  night,  to  halt  in  some  Country  place,  and 
at  the  Parsonages  most  of  all ;  probably  because  he  was  quieter 
there  than  in  the  Towns.  To  the  Clergyman  this  was  always 
a  piece  of  luck ;  not  only  because,  if  he  pleased  the  King,  he 
might  chance  to  get  promoted;  but  because  he  was  sure  of 
profitable  payment,  at  any  rate ;  the  King  always  ordering  50 
thalers  [say  10  guineas]  for  his  noon  halt,  and  for  his  night’s 
lodging  100.  The  little  that  the  King  ate  was  paid  for  over 
and  above.  It  is  true,  his  Suite  expected  to  be  well  treated ; 
but  this  consisted  only  of  one  or  two  individuals,  how,  the 
King  had  been  wont  almost  always,  on  these  journeys  home¬ 
wards,  to  pass  the  last  night  of  his  expedition  with  the  Cler¬ 
gyman  of  Dolgelin ;  and  had  done  so  last  year,  with  this 
present  one  who  was  then  just  installed;  with  him,  as  with 
his  predecessor,  the  King  had  talked  kindly,  and  the  100 
thalers  were  duly  remembered.  Our  good  Parson  flattered 
himself,  therefore,  that  this  time  too  the  same  would  happen ; 
and  he  had  made  all  preparations  accordingly. 

“  So  we  waited  there,  and  a  crowd  of  people  with  us.  The 
team  of  horses  stood  all  ready  (peasants’  horses,  poof  little 
cats  of  things,  but  the  best  that  could  be  picked,  for  there 
were  then  no  post-horses  that  could  run  fast )  ;  —  the  country- 
fellows  that  were  to  ride  postilion  all  decked,  and  ten  head  of 
horses  for  the  King’s  coach :  wheelers,  four,  which  the  coach¬ 
man  drove  from  his  box ;  then  two  successive  pairs  before,  on 
each  pair  a  postilion-peasant ;  and  upon  the  third  pair,  foremost 
of  all,  the  King’s  outriders  were  to  go. 

“And  now,  at  last,  came  the  Feldj tiger  [Chacer,  Hunting- 
groom],  with  his  big  whip,  on  a  peasant’s  horse,  a  peasant 
with  him  as  attendant.  All  blazing  with  heat,  he  dismounted ; 
said,  The  King  would  be  here  in  five  minutes ;  looked  at  the 
relays,  and  the  fellows  with  the  water-buckets,  who  were  to 
splash  the  wheels ;  gulped  down  a  quart  of  beer ;  and  so,  his 
saddle  in  the  interim  having  been  fixed  on  another  horse, 
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sprang  up  again,  and  off  at  a  gallop.  The  King,  then,  was  not 
to  stay  in  Dolgelin !  Soon  came  the  Page,  mounted  in  like 
style  ;  a  youth  of  17  or  18  ;  utterly  exhausted ;  had  to  be  -lifted 
down  from  his  horse,  and  again  helped  upon  the  fresh  one, 
being  scarcely  able  to  stand ;  —  and  close  on  the  rear  of  him 
arrived  the  King.  He  was  sitting  alone  in  an  old-fashioned 
glass-coach,  what  they  call  a  vis-a-vis  (a  narrow  carriage,  two 
seats  fore  and  aft,  and  on  each  of  them  room  for  only  one 
person).  The  coach  was  very  long,  like  all  the  old  carriages 
of  that  time  ;  between  the  driver’s  box  and  the  body  of  the 
coach  was  a  space  of  at  least  four  feet ;  the  body  itself  was 
of  pear-shape,  peaked  below  and  bellied  out  above ;  hung  on 
straps,  with  rolled  knuckles  \winden\  did  not  rest  on  springs; 
two  beams,  connecting  fore  wheels  and  hind,  ran  not  under  the 
body  of  the  coach,  but  along  the  sides  of  it,  the  hind-wheels 
following  with  a  goodly  interval. 

“  The  carriage  drew  up ;  and  the  King  said  to  his  coachman 
[the  far-famed  Pfund]  :  ‘  Is  this  Dolgelin  ?  ’  ‘  Yes,  your  Maj¬ 

esty!’ —  ‘I  stay  here.’  ‘No,’  said  Pfund;  ‘The  sun  is  not 
down  yet.  We  can  get  on  very  well  to  Miincheberg  to-night 
[ten  miles  ahead,  and  a  Town  too,  perfidious  Pfund !]  —  and 
then  to-morrow  we  are  much  earlier  in  Potsdam.’  ‘  Na,  hm,  — 
well,  if  it  must  be  so  !  ’  — 

“And  therewith  they  set  to  changing  horses.  The  peasants 
who  were  standing  far  off,  quite  silent,  with  reverently  bared 
heads,  came  softly  nearer,  and  looked  eagerly  at  the  King. 
An  old  Gingerbread-woman  ( Semmelfrau )  of  Lebbenichen  [al¬ 
ways  knew  her  afterwards]  took  me  in  her  arm,  and  held  me 
aloft  close  to  the  coach-window.  I  was  now  at  farthest  an  ell 
from  the  King ;  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  looking  in  the  face  of 
God  Almighty  (es  war  mir  a, Is  ob  ich  den  Helen  Gott  ansahe). 
He  was  gazing  steadily  out  before  him,”  into  the  glowing 
West,  “  through  the  front  window.  He  had  on  an  old  three- 
cornered  regimental  hat,  and  had  put  the  hindward  straight 
flap  of  it  foremost,  undoing  the  loop,  so  that  this  flap  hung 
clown  in  front,  and  screened  him  from  the  sun.  The  hat- 
stiings  {Hut-cordons trimmings  of  silver  or  gold  cord)  “had 
got  torn  loose,  and  were  fluttering  about  on  this  down-hanging 
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front  flap  ;  the  white  feather  in  the  hat  was  tattered  and 
dirty ;  the  plain  blue  uniform,  with  red  cuffs,  red  collar  and 
gold  shoulder-bands  [epaulettes  without  bush  at  the  end],  was 

old  and  dusty,  the  yellow  waistcoat  covered  with  snuff ; _ for 

the  rest,  he  had  black-velvet  breeches  [[and,  of  course,  the 
perpetual  boots,  of  which  he  would  allow  no  polishing  or  black¬ 
ing,  still  less  any  change  for  new  ones  while  they  would  hang 
together].  I  thought  always  he  would  speak  to  me.  The  old 
woman  could  not  long  hold  me  up ;  and  so  she  set  me  down 
again.  Then  the  King  looked  at  the  Clergyman,  beckoned 
him  near,  and  asked,  Whose  child  it  was  ?  ‘  Herr  von  Mar- 

witz  of  Friedersdorf’s.’  —  ‘  Is  that  the  General?’  ‘No,  the 
Chamberlain.'  The  King  made  no  answer:  he  could  not  bear 
Chamberlains,  whom  he  considered  as  idle  fellows.  The  new 
horses  were  yoked ;  away  they  went.  All  day  the  peasants 
had  been  talking  of  the  King,  how  he  would  bring  this  and 
that  into  order,  and  pull  everybody  over  the  coals  who  was 
not  agreeable  to  them. 

“  Afterwards  it  turned  out  that  all  Clergymen  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving  10  thalers  to  the  coachman  Pfund,  when  the 
King  lodged  with  them  :  the  former  Clergyman  of  Dolgelin 
had  regularly  done  it ;  but  the  new  one,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  custom,  had  omitted  it  last  year ;  —  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  the  fellow  had  so  pushed  along  all  day  that  he 
could  pass  Dolgelin  before  sunset,  and  get  his  10  thalers  in 
Miincheberg  from  the  Biirgermeister  there.” 


2°.  January ,  1785.  “  The  second  time  I  saw  the  King  was 

at  the  Carnival  of  Berlin  in  1785.  I  had  gone  with  my  Tutor 
to  a  Cousin  of  mine  who  was  a  Hofdame  ( Dame  de  Cour)  to 
the  Princess  Henri,  and  lived  accordingly  in  the  Prince-Henri 
Palace,  —  which  is  now,  in  our  days,  become  the  University; 
—  her  Apartments  were  in  the  third  story,  and  looked  out  into 
the  garden.  As  we  were  ascending  the  great  stairs,  there 
came  dashing  past  us  a  little  old  man  with  staring  eyes,  jump¬ 
ing  down  three  steps  at  a  time.  My  Tutor  said,  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  ‘That  is  Prince  Henri  !  ’  We  now  stept  into  a  window 
of  the  first  story,  and  looked  out  to  see  what  the  little  man 
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had  meant  by  those  swift  boun  dings  of  his.  And  lo,  there 
came  the  King  in  his  carriage  to  visit  him. 

“  Friedrich  the  Second  never  drove  in  Potsdam,  except  when 
on  journeys,  but  constantly  rode.  He  seemed  to  think  it  a 
disgrace,  and  unworthy  of  a  Soldier,  to  go  in  a  carriage :  thus, 
when  in  the  last  Autumn  of  his  life  (this  very  1785)  he  was  so 
unwell  in  the  windy  Sans-Souci  (where  there  were  no  stoves, 
but  only  hearth-fires),  that  it  became  necessary  to  remove  to 
the  Schloss  in  Potsdam,  he  could  not  determine  to  drive  thither, 
but  kept  hoping  from  day  to  day  for  so  much  improvement  as 
might  allow  him  to  ride.  As  no  improvement  came,  and  the 
weather  grew  ever  colder,  he  at  length  decided  to  go  over 
under  cloud  of  darkness,  in  a  sedan-chair,  that  nobody  might 
notice  him.  —  So  likewise  during  the  Reviews  at  Berlin  or 
Charlottenburg  he  appeared  always  on  horseback :  but  during 
the  Carnival  in  Berlin,  where  he  usually  stayed  four  weeks,  he 
drove ,  and  this  always  in  Royal  pomp,  —  thus  :  — 

“  Ahead  went  eight  runners  with  their  staves,  plumed  caps 
and  runner-aprons  \_Ldufer-schurze,  whatever  these  are],  in 
two  rows.  As  these  runners  were  never  used  for  anything  ex¬ 
cept  this  show,  the  office  was  a  kind  of  post  for  Invalids  of 
the  Life-guard.  A  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  King 
always  had  to  go  at  a  slow  pace.  His  courses,  however,  were 
no  other  than  from  the  Schloss  to  the  Opera  twice  a  week ; 
and  during  his  whole  residence,  one  or  two  times  to  Prince 
Henri  and  the  Princess  Amelia  [once  always,  too,  to  dine  with 
his  Wife,  to  whom  he  did  not  speak  one  word,  but  merely 
bowed  at  beginning  and  ending  !  ].  After  this  the  runners 
rested  again  for  a  year.  Behind  them  came  the  Royal  Carriage, 
with  a  team  of  eight ;  eight  windows  round  it ;  the  horses  with 
old-fashioned  harness,  and  plumes  on  their  heads.  Coachman 
and  outriders  all  in  the  then  Royal  livery,  —  blue  ;  the  collar, 
cuffs,  pockets,  and  all  seams,  trimmed  with  a  stripe  of  red 
cloth,  and  this  bound  on  both  sides  with  small  gold-cord ;  the 
general  effect  of  which  was  very  good.  In  the  four  boots 
( Nebentritten )  of  the  coach  stood  four  Pages,  red  with  gold,  in 
silk  stockings,  feather-hats  (crown  all  covered  with  feathers), 
but  not  having  plumes  ;  —  the  valet’s  boot  behind,  empty ;  and 
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to  the  rear  of  it,  down  below,  where  one  mounts  to  the  valet’s 
boot  [Bedienten-tritt,  what  is  now  become  foot-board'],  stood  a 
groom  ( Stallknecht ).  Thus  came  the  King,  moving  slowly 
along ;  and  entered  through  the  portal  of  the  Palace.  We 
looked  down  from  the  window  in  the  stairs.  Prince  Henri 
stood  at  the  carriage-door ;  the  pages  opened  it,  the  King 
stepped  out,  saluted  his  Brother,  took  him  by  the  hand,  walked 
upstairs  with  him,  and  thus  the  two  passed  near  us  (we  retiring 
upstairs  to  the  second  story),  and  went  into  the  Apartment, 
where  now  Students  run  leaping  about.  ” 

3°.  May  23d,  1785.  “The  third  time  I  saw  him  was  that 
same  year,  at  Berlin  still,  as  he  returned  home  from  the 
Review.1  My  Tutor  had  gone  with  me  for  that  end  to  the 
Halle  Gate,  for  we  already  knew  that  on  that  day  he  always 
visited  his  Sister,  Princess  Amelia.  He  came  riding  on  a  big 
white  horse,  —  no  doubt  old  Conde,  who,  twenty  years  after 
this,  still  got  his  free-board  in  the  J&cole  Veterinaire  ;  for  since 
the  Bavarian  War  (1778),  Friedrich  hardly  ever  rode  any  other 
horse.  His  dress  was  the  same  as  formerly  at  Dolgelin,  on 
the  journey ;  only  that  the  hat  was  in  a  little  better  condition, 
properly  looped  up,  and  with  the  peak  (but  not  with  the  long 
peak,  as  is  now  the  fashion)  set  in  front,  in  due  military  style. 
Behind  him  were  a  guard  of  Generals,  then  the  Adjutants, 
and  finally  the  grooms  of  the  party.  The  whole  ‘  Rondeel  ’ 
(now  Belle-Alliance  Platz)  and  the  Wilhelms-Strasse  were 
crammed  full  of  people ;  all  windows  crowded,  all  heads  bare, 
everywhere  the  deepest  silence ;  and  on  all  countenances  an 
expression  of  reverence  and  confidence,  as  towards  the  just 
steersman  of  all  our  destinies.  The  King  rode  quite  alone  in 
front,  and  saluted  people,  continually  taking  off  his  hat.  In 
doing  which  he  observed  a  very  marked  gradation,  according 
as  the  on-lookers  bowing  to  him  from  the  windows  seemed  to 
deserve.  At  one  time  he  lifted  the  hat  a  very  little ;  at  an¬ 
other  he  took  it  from  his  head,  and  held  it  an  instant  beside 
the  same ;  at  another  he  sunk  it  as  far  as  the  elbow.  But 
these  motions  lasted  continually ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  put 
1  “  May  21st-23d  ”  (Rodenbeck,  iii.  327). 
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on  liis  hat,  than  he  saw  other  people,  and  again  took  it  off. 
From  the  Halle  Gate  to  the  Koch-Strasse  he  certainly  took  off 
his  hat  200  times. 

“  Through  this  reverent  silence  there  sounded  only  the 
trampling  of  the  horses,  and  the  shouting  of  the  Berlin  street- 
boys,  who  went  jumping  before  him,  capering  with  joy,  and 
flung  up  their  hats  into  the  air,  or  skipped  along  close  by  him, 
wiping  the  dust  from  his  boots.  I  and  my  Tutor  had  gained 
so  much  room  that  we  could  run  alongside  of  him,  hat  in  hand, 
among  the  boys.  —  You  see  the  difference  between  then  and 
now.  Who  was  it  that  then  made  the  noise  ?  Who  main¬ 
tained  a  dignified  demeanor  ?  —  Who  is  it  that  bawls  and 
bellows  now  ?  [Nobilities  ought  to  be"  noble,  thinks  this  old 
Marwitz,  in  their  reverence  to  Nobleness.  If  Nobilities  them¬ 
selves  become  Washed  Populaces  in  a  manner,  what  are  we  to 
say  ?]  And  what  value  can  you  put  on  such  bellowing  ? 

“Arrived  at  the  Princess  Amelia’s  Palace  (which,  lying  in 
the  Wilhelms-Strasse,  fronts  also  into  the  Koch-Strasse),  the 
crowd  grew  still  denser,  for  they  expected  him  there  :  the  fore¬ 
court  was  jammed  full;  yet  in  the  middle,  without  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  any  police,  there  was  open  space  left  for  him  and  his 
attendants.  He  turned  into  the  Court ;  the  gate-leaves  went 
back ;  and  the  aged  lame  Princess,  leaning  on  two  Ladies,  the 
Oberhofmeisterinn  (Chief  Lady)  behind  her,  came  hitching 
down  the  flat  steps  to  meet  him.  So  soon  as  he  perceived  her, 
he  put  his  horse  to  the  gallop,  pulled  up,  sprang  rapidly  down, 
took  off  his  hat  (which  he  now,  however,  held  quite  low  at  the 
full  length  of  his  arm),  embraced  her,  gave  her  his  arm,  and 
again  led  her  up  the  steps.  The  gate-leaves  went  to  ;  all  had 
vanished,  and  the  multitude  still  stood,  with  bared  head,  in 
silence,  all  eyes  turned  to  the  spot  where  he  had  disappeared ; 
and  so  it  lasted  a  while,  till  each  gathered  himself  and  peace¬ 
fully  went  his  way. 

“  And  yet  there  had  nothing  happened !  No  pomp,  no  fire¬ 
works,  no  cannon-shot,  no  drumming  and  fifing,  no  music,  no 
event  that  had  occurred !  No,  nothing  but  an  old  man  of  73, 
ill-dressed,  all  dusty,  was  returning  from  his  day’s  work.  But 
everybody  knew  that  this  old  man  was  toiling  also  for  him ; 
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that  he  had  set  his  whole  life  on  that  labor,  and  for  five-and- 
forty  years  had  not  given  it  the  slip  one  day  !  Every  one  saw, 
moreover,  the  fruits  of  this  old  man’s  labor,  near  and  far,  and 
everywhere  around ;  and  to  look  on  the  old  man  himself 
awakened  reverence,  admiration,  pride,  confidence,  —  in  short, 
all  the  nobler  feelings  of  man.”  1 

This  was  May  21st,  1785 ;  I  think,  the  last  time  Berlin  saw 
its  King  in  that  public  manner,  riding  through  the  streets. 
The  Fiirstenbund  Affair  is  now,  secretly,  in  a  very  lively 
state,  at  Berlin  and  over  Germany  at  large  ;  and  comes  to 
completion  in  a  couple  of  months  hence,  —  as  shall  be  noticed 
farther  on. 

General  Bouille,  home  from  his  West-Indian  Exploits ,  visits 
Friedrich  (August  5th-llth,  1784). 

In  these  last  years  of  his  life  Friedrich  had  many  French  of 
distinction  visiting  him.  In  1782,  the  Abbe  Raynal  (whom, 
except  for  his  power  of  face,  he  admired  little)  ; 2  in  1786, 
Mirabeau  (whose  personal  qualities  seem  to  have  pleased 
him)  ;  —  but  chiefly,  in  the  interval  between  these  two,  various 
Military  Frenchmen,  now  home  with  their  laurels  from  the 
American  War,  coming  about  his  Reviews :  eager  to  see  the 
Great  Man,  and  be  seen  by  him.  Lafayette,  Segur  and  many 
others  came;  of  whom  the  one  interesting  to  us  is  Marquis  de 
Bouille :  already  known  for  his  swift  sharp  operation  on  the 
English  Leeward  Islands ;  and  memorable  afterwards  to  all 
the  world  for  his  presidency  in  the  Flight  to  Varennes  of  poor 
Louis  XVI.  and  his  Queen,  in  1791 ;  which  was'  by  no  means 
so  successful.  “The  brave  Bouille,”  as  we  called  him  long 
since,  when  writing  of  that  latter  operation,  elsewhere.  Bouille 
left  Memoires  of  his  own :  which  speak  of  Friedrich :  in  the 
Vie  de  Bouille ,  published  recently  by  friendly  hands,8  there  is 
Summary  given  of  all  that  his  Papers  say  on  Friedrich ;  this, 
in  still  briefer  shape,  but  unchanged  otherwise,  readers  shall 
now  see. 

1  Nachlass  des  General  von  der  Marwitz,  i.  15-20.  2  Rodenbeck,  iii.  277  n. 

8  Rene  de  Bouille,  Essai  sur  la  Vie  du  Marquis  de  Bouille  (Paris,  1853). 
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“In  July,  1784,  Marquis  de  Bouille  (lately  returned  from 
a  visit  to  England),  desirous  to  see  the  Prussian  Army,  and  to 
approach  the  great  Friedrich  while  it  was  yet  time,  travelled 
by  way  of  Holland  to  Berlin,  through  Potsdam  [no  date  ;  got 
to  Berlin  “  August  6th ;  ” 1  so  that  we  can  guess  “  August  5th  ” 
for  his  Potsdam  day].  Saw,  at  Sans-Souci,  in  the  vestibule, 
a  bronze  Bust  of  Charles  XII. ;  in  the  dining-room,  among 
other  pictures,  a  portrait  of  the  Chateauroux,  Louis  XV. ’s  first 
Mistress.  In  the  King’s  bedroom,  simple  camp-bed,  coverlet 
of  crimson  taffetas,  —  rather  dirty,  as  well  as  the  other  furni¬ 
ture,  on  account  of  the  dogs.  Many  books  lying  about :  Cicero, 
Tacitus,  Titus  Livius  [in  French  Translations].  On  a  chair, 
Portrait  of  Kaiser  Joseph  II. ;  same  in  King’s  Apartments  in 
Berlin  Schloss,  also  in  the  Potsdam  New  Palace:  ‘  C’est  un 
jeune  homme  que  je  ne  dois  pas  perdre  de  vue .’ 

“  King  entering,  took  off  his  hat,  saluting  the  Marquis,  whom 
a  Chamberlain  called  Gortz  presented  [no  Chamberlain ;  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General,  and  much  about  the  King;  his  Brother,  the 
Weimar  Gortz,  is  gone  as  Prussian  Minister  to  Petersburg 
some  time  ago].  King  talked  about  the  War  des  Isles  [my 
West-India  War],  and  about  England.  ‘They  [the  English] 
are  like  sick  people  who  have  had  a  fever;  and  don’t  know 
how  ill  they  have  been,  till  the  fit  is  over.’  Fox  he  treated 
as  a  noisy  fellow  (de  brouillon)  ;  but  expressed  admiration  of 
young  Pitt.  ‘  The  coolness  with  which  he  can  stand  being 
not  only  contradicted,  but  ridiculed  and  insulted,  cela  parait 
au-dessus  de  la  patience  humaine .’  King  closed  the  conversa¬ 
tion  by  saying  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me  in  Silesia,  whither 
he  was  just  about  to  go  for  Reviews  [will  go  in  ten  days, 
August  15th], 

Friedrich  was  72,”  last  J anuary  24th.  “  His  physiognomy, 

dress,  appearance,  are  much  what  the  numerous  well-known 
Portraits  represent  him.  At  Court,  and  on  great  Ceremonies, 
ho  appears  sometimes  in  black-colored  stockings  rolled  over 
the  knee,  and  rose-colored  or  sky-blue  coat  (bleu  celeste).  He 
is  fond  of  these  colors,  as  his  furniture  too  shows.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  dined  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  without  previous  pre- 

1  Rodenbeck,  iii.  309. 
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sentation;  so  simple  are  the  manners  of  this  Soldier  Court. 
The  Heir  Presumptive  lodges  at  a  brewer’s  house,  and  in  a 
very  mean  way ;  is  not  allowed  to  sleep  from  home  without 
permission  from  the  King.” 

Bouille  set  out  for  Silesia  11th  August;  was  at  Neisse  in 
good  time.  “Went,  at  5  a.m.  [date  is  August  19th,  Review 
lasts  till  24th],1  to  see  the  King  mount.  All  the  Generals, 
Prince  of  Prussia  among  them,  waited  in  the  street ;  outside  of 
a  very  simple  House,  where  the  King  lodged.  After  waiting 
half  an  hour,  his  Majesty  appeared;  saluted  very  graciously, 
without  uttering  a  word.  This  was  one  of  his  special  Reviews 
[that  was  it !].  He  rode  (viarchait)  generally  alone,  in  utter 
silence ;  it  was  then  that  he  had  his  regard  terrible,  and  his 
features  took  the  impress  of  severity,  to  say  no  more.  [Is 
displeased  with  the  Review,  I  doubt,  though  Bouille  saw  noth¬ 
ing  amiss;  —  and  merely  tells  us  farther:]  At  the  Reviews 
the  King  inspects  strictly  one  regiment  after  another :  it  'is  he 
that  selects  the  very  Corporals  and  Sergeants,  much  more  the 
Upper  Officers ;  nominating  for  vacancies  what  Cadets  are  to 
fill  them,  —  all  of  whom  are  Nobles.”  Yes,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  all.  Priedrich,  democratic  as  his  temper  was,  is  very 
strict  on  this  point;  “because,”  says  he  repeatedly,  “Nobles 
have  honor ;  a  Noble  that  misbehaves,  or  flinches  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  crisis,  can  find  no  refuge  in  his  own  class ;  whereas 
a  man  of  lower  birth  always  can  in  his.”2  Bouille  con¬ 
tinues  :  — 

«  After  Review,  dined  with  his  Majesty.  Just  before  dinner 
he  gave  to  the  assembled  Generals  the  ‘  Order  ’  for  to-morrow’s 
Manoeuvres  [as  we  saw  in  Conway’s  case,  ten  years  ago]. 
This  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  King  then  saluted 
everybody,  taking  off  tres-ajfectueusement  his  hat,  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  put  on  again.  Had  now  his  affable  mien,  and  was 
most  polite  to  the  strangers  present.  At  dinner,  conversation 
turned  on  the  Wars  of  Louis  XIY. ;  then  on  English- American 
War,  —  King  always  blaming  the  English,  whom  he  does  not 
like.  Dinner  lasted  three  hours.  His  Majesty  said  more  than 
once  to  me  [in  ill  humor,  I  should  almost  guess,  and  wishful 
1  Rodenbeck  iii.  310.  2  (Euvres  de  Frederic  (more  than  once). 
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to  hide  it]  :  ‘  Complete  freedom  here,  as  if  we  were  in  our  Tav¬ 
ern,  Sir  (Id,  touts  liberte,  Monsieur,  comme  si  nous  etions  au 
cabaret)  !  ’  On  the  morrow,”  August  20th,  “  dined  again. 
King  talked  of  France;  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whose  princi¬ 
ples  of  administration  he  praised.  Repeated  several  times, 
that  ‘he  did  not  think  the  French  Nation  fit  for  Free  Govern¬ 
ment.’  At  the  Reviews,  Friedrich  did  not  himself  command ; 
but  prescribed,  and  followed  the  movements ;  criticised,  repri¬ 
manded  and  so  forth.  On  horseback  six  hours  together,  with¬ 
out  seeming  fatigued. 

“King  left  for  Breslau  25th  August  [24th,  if  it  were  of 
moment],  Bouille  followed  thither ;  dined  again.  Besides 
Officers,  there  were  present  several  Polish  Princes,  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  and  the  Abbot  Bastiani.  King  made  pleasan¬ 
tries  about  religion  [pity,  that] ;  Bastiani  not  slow  with  repar¬ 
tees,”  of  a  defensive  kind.  “  King  told  me,  on  one  occasion, 
‘Would  you  believe  it?  I  have  just  been  putting  my  poor 
Jesuits’  finances  into  order.  They  understand  nothing  of  such 
things,  ces  bons  hommes.  They  are  useful  to  me  in  forming  my 
Catholic  Clergy.  I  have  arranged  it  with  his  Holiness  the 
Pope,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  behaves  very  well  to  me.’ 
Pointing  from  the  window  to  the  Convent  of  Capuchins, 
‘Those  fellows  trouble  me  a  little  with  their  bell-ringings. 
They  offered  to  stop  it  at  night,  for  my  sake :  but  I  declined. 
One  must  leave  everybody  to  his  trade ;  theirs  is  to  pray,  and 
I  should  have  been  sorry  to  deprive  them  of  their  chimes 
(carillon).  ’ 

“  The  20,000  troops,  assembled  at  Breslau,  did  not  gain  the 
King’s  approval,”  —  far  from  it,  alas,  as  we  shall  all  see !  “To 
some  Chiefs  of  Corps  he  Sctid,  ‘  Vous  ressemblez  plus  a  des 
tailleurs  qu’a  des  militaires  (You  are  more  like  tailors  than 
soldiers)  !  ’  He  cashiered  several,  and  even  sent  one  Major- 
General  to  prison  for  six  weeks.”  That  of  the  tailors,  and 
Major-General  Erlach  clapt  in  prison,  is  too  true ;  —  nor  is  that 
the  saddest  part  of  the  Affair  to  us.  “  Bouille  was  bound  now 
on  an  excursion  to  Prag,  to  a  Camp  of  the  Kaiser’s  there. 
‘  Mind, .  said  the  King,  alluding  to  Bouille’s  blue  uniform,  — 
‘mind,  in  the  Country  you  are  going  to,  they  don’t  like  the 
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blue  coats ;  and  your  Queen  has  even  preserved  the  family  re¬ 
pugnance,  for  she  does  not  like  them  either.’ 1 

“September  5th,  1784,  Bouille  arrived  at  Prag.  Austrian 
Manoeuvres  are  very  different ;  troops,  though  more  splendidly 
dressed,  contrast  unfavorably  with  Prussians ;  ”  —  unfavorably, 
though  the  strict  King  was  so  dissatisfied.  “Kaiser  Joseph, 
speaking  of  Friedrich,  always  admiringly  calls  him  ‘Re  Roi .’ 
Joseph  a  great  questioner,  and  answers  his  own  questions. 
His  tone  brusque  et  decide.  Dinner  lasted  one  hour. 

“Returned  to  Potsdam  to  assist  at  the  Autumn  Reviews,” 
21st-23d  September,  1784.2  “Dinner  very  splendid,  magnifi¬ 
cently  served ;  twelve  handsome  Pages,  in  blue  or  rose-colored 
velvet,  waited  on  the  Guests,  —  these  being  forty  old  rude 
Warriors  booted  and  spurred.  King  spoke  of  the  French, 
approvingly :  ‘  But,’  added  he,  ‘  the  Court  spoils  everything. 
Those  Court-fellows,  with  their  red  heels  and  delicate  nerves, 
make  very  bad  soldiers.  Saxe  often  told  me,  In  his  Flanders 
Campaigns  the  Courtiers  gave  him  more  trouble  than  did  Cum¬ 
berland.’  Talked  of  Marechal  Richelieu;  of  Louis  XIV., 
whose  apology  he  skilfully  made.  Blamed,  however,  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Great  attachment  of  the 
‘ Protestant  Refugees’  to  France  and  its  King.  ‘ Would  you 
believe  it  ?  ’  said  he :  ‘  Under  Louis  XIV.  they  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  used  to  assemble  on  the  day  of  St.  Louis,  to  celebrate  the 
fete  of  the  King  who  persecuted  them !  ’  Expressed  pity  for 
Louis  XV.,  and  praised  his  good-nature. 

“  Friedrich,  in  his  conversation,  showed  a  modesty  which 
seemed  a  little  affected.  ‘  S’il  rrdest  per mis  d’ avoir  une  opinion,’ 
a  common  expression  of  his  ;  —  said  ‘  opinion  ’  on  most  things, 
on  Medicine  among  others,  being  always  excellent.  Thinks 
French  Literature  surpasses  that  of  the  Ancients.  Small 
opinion  of  English  Literature :  turned  Shakspeare  into  ridi¬ 
cule  ;  and  made  also  bitter  fun  of  German  Letters,  —  their 
Language  barbarous,  their  Authors  without  genius.  .  .  . 

“  I  asked,  and  received  permission  from  the  King,  to  bring 

1  Essai  sur  la  Vie  du  Marquis  de  Bouille,  pp.  134-149. 

8  Rodenbeck,  iii.  313. 
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my  Son  to  be  admitted  in  his  Academie  des  Gentilshommes  ;  an 
exceptional  favor.  On  parting,  the  King  said  to  me  :  4  I  hope 
you  will  return  to  me  Marechal  de  France  ;  it  is  what  I  should 
like;  and  your  Nation  could  n’t  do  better,  nobody  being  in  a 
state  to  render  it  greater  services.’  ” 

Bouille  will  reappear  for  an  instant  next  year.  Meanwhile 
he  returns  to  France,  “first  days  of  October,  1784,”  where  he 
finds  Prince  Henri ;  who  is  on  Visit  there  for  three  months 
past.1 2  A  shining  event  in  Prince  Henri’s  Life  ;  and  a  profit¬ 
able  ;  poor  King  Louis  —  what  was  very  welcome  in  Henri’s 
state  of  finance  —  having,  in  a  delicate  kingly  way,  insinuated 
into  him  a  “  Gift  of  400,000  francs  ”  (£16,000)  : 2  —  partly  by 
way  of  retaining-fee  for  France  ;  “  may  turn  to  excellent  ac¬ 
count,”  think  some,  “when  a  certain  Nephew  comes  to  reign 
yonder,  as  he  soon  must.” 

What  Bouille  heard  about  the  Silesian  Reviews  is  perfectly 
true  ;  and  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  Here,  to  the  person  chiefly 
responsible,  is  an  indignant  Letter  of  the  King’s  :  to  a  notable 
degree,  full  of  settled  wrath  against  one  who  is  otherwise  a 
dear  old  Friend :  — 

Friedrich  to  Lieutenant-General  Tauentzien,  Infantry  Insjpector- 

General  of  Silesia. 

“Potsdam,  7th  September,  1784. 

“  My  dear  General  von  Tauentzien,  —  While  in  Silesia 
I  mentioned  to  you,  and  will  now  repeat  in  writing,  That  my 
Army  in  Silesia  was  at  no  time  so  bad  as  at  present.  Were  I 
to  make  Shoemakers  or  Tailors  into  Generals,  the  Regiments 
could  not  be  worse.  Regiment  Thadden  is  not  fit  to  be  the 
most  insignificant  militia  battalion  of  a  Prussian  Army ;  Roth- 
kirch  and  Schwartz  ”  —  bad  as  possible  all  of  them  —  “  of  Er¬ 
lach,  the  men  are  so  spoiled  by  smuggling  [sad  industry,  instead 
of  drilling],  they  have  no  resemblance  to  Soldiers  ;  Keller  is 

1  “2d  July,  1784,”  Prince  Henri  had  gone  (Redenbeck,  iii.  309). 

2  Anonymous  (De  la  Roche- Ay mon),  Vie  privee ,  politique  et  militaire  du  Prince 
Henri,  Fr'ere  de  Frederic  II.  (a  poor,  vague  and  uninstructive,  though  authen¬ 
tic  little  Book:  Paris,  1809),  pp.  219-239. 
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like  a  heap  of  undrilled  boors  ;  Hager  has  a  miserable  Com¬ 
mander  ;  and  your  own  Regiment  is  very  mediocre.  Ouly  with 
Graf  von  Anhalt  [in  spite  of  his  head],  with  Wendessen  and 
Margraf  Heinrich,  could  I  be  content.  See  you,  that  is  the 
state  I  found  the  Regiments  in,  one  after  one.  I  will  now 
speak  of  their  Manoeuvring  [in  our  Mimic  Battles  on  the  late 
occasion]  :  — 

“  Schwartz,  at  Neisse,  made  the  unpardonable  mistake  of  not 
sufficiently  besetting  the  Height  on  the  Left  Wing ;  had  it 
been  serious,  the  Battle  had  been  lost.  At  Breslau,  Erlach 
[who  is  a  Major-General,  forsooth  !],  instead  of  covering  the 
Army  by  seizing  the  Heights,  marched  off  with  his  Division 
straight  as  a  row  of  cabbages  into  that  Defile ;  whereby,  had 
it  been  earnest,  the  enemy’s  Cavalry  would  have  cut  down  our 
Infantry,  and  the  Fight  was  gone. 

“It  is  not  my  purpose  to  lose  Battles  by  the  base  conduct 
(lachete)  of  my  Generals  :  wherefore  I  hereby  appoint,  That 
you,  nest  year,  if  I  be  alive,  assemble  the  Army  between 
Breslau  and  Ohlau ;  and  for  four  days  before  I  arrive  in  your 
Camp,  carefully  manoeuvre  with  the  ignorant  Generals,  and 
teach  them  what  their  duty  is.  Regiment  Von  Arnim  and 
Garrison-Regiment  Von  Kanitz  are  to  act  the  Enemy :  and 
whoever  does  not  then  fulfil  his  duty  shall  go  to  Court-Martial, 
—  for  I  should  think  it  shame  of  any  Country  ( jeden  Puis¬ 
sance)  to  keep  such  people,  who  trouble  themselves  so  little 
about  their  business.  Erlach  sits  four  weeks  longer  in  arrest 
[to  have  six  weeks  of  it  in  full].  And  you  have  to  make 
known  this  my  present  Declared  Will  to  your  whole  Inspec¬ 
tion.  —  F.”1 

What  a  peppering  is  the  excellent  old  Tauentzien  getting  ! 
Here  is  a  case  for  Kaltenborn,  and  the  sympathies  of  Opposi¬ 
tion  people.  But,  alas,  this  King  knows  that  Armies  are  not 
to  be  kept  at  the  working  point  on  cheaper  terms, — though 
some  have  tried  it,  by  grog,  by  sweetmeats,  sweet-speeches,  and 
found  it  in  the  end  come  horribly  dearer !  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain  :  the  Silesian  Reviews,  next  Year,  if  this  King  be  alive, 

1  Rodenbeck,  iii.  311. 
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will  be  a  terrible  matter ;  and  Military  Gentlemen  bad  better 
look  to  themselves  in  time  !  Kaltenborn’s  sympathy  will  help 
little ;  nothing  but  knowing  one’s  duty,  and  visibly  and  indis¬ 
putably  doing  it,  will  the  least  avail. 

Just  in  the  days  when  Bouille  left  him  for  France,  Friedrich 
(“  October,  1784  ”)  had  conceived  the  notion  of  some  general 
Confederation,  or  Combination  in  the  Eeich,  to  resist  the  con¬ 
tinual  Encroachments  of  Austria ;  which  of  late  are  becoming 
more  rampant  than  ever.  Thus,  in  the  last  year,  especially 
within  the  last  six  months,  a  poor  Bishop  of  Passau,  quasi- 
Bavarian,  or  in  theory  Sovereign  Bishop  of  the  Eeich,  is  get¬ 
ting  himself  pulled  to  pieces  (Diocese  torn  asunder,  and  masses 
of  it  forcibly  sewed  on  to  their  new  “Bishopric  of  Vienna”); 
in  the  most  tragic  manner,  in  spite  of  express  Treaties,  and  of 
all  the  outcries  the  poor  man  and  the  Holy  Father  himself  can 
make  against  it.1  To  this  of  Passau,  and  to  the  much  of  Panis- 
Briefe  and  the  like  which  had  preceded,  Friedrich,  though 
studiously  saying  almost  nothing,  had  been  paying  the  utmost 
of  attention:  —  part  of  Prince  Henri’s  errand  to  France  is 
thought  to  have  been,  to  take  soundings  on  those  matters  (on 
which  France  proves  altogether  willing,  if  able)  ;  and  now,  in 
the  general  emotion  about  Passau,  Friedrich  jots  down  in  a 
Note  to  Hertzberg  the  above  idea ;  with  order  to  put  it  into 
form  a  little,  and  consult  about  it  in  the  Eeich  with  parties 
interested.  Hertzberg  took  the  thing  up  with  zeal ;  instructed 
the  Prussian  Envoys  to  inquire,  cautiously,  everywhere  ;  fan¬ 
cied  he  did  find  willingness  in  the  Courts  of  the  Eeich,  in 
Hanover  especially  :  in  a  word,  got  his  various  irons  into  the 
fire  ;  and  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  there  rose  another 
case  of  Austrian  Encroachment,  which  eclipsed  all  the  preced¬ 
ing  ;  and  speedily  brought  Hertzberg’s  irons  to  the  welding- 
point.  Too  brief  we  cannot  be  in  this  matter ;  here  are  the 
dates,  mostly  from  Dohm  :  — 

1  Dohm  ( Denkivurdigkeiten,  iii.  46 ,  —  Geschichte  der  letzten  Periode  Fried¬ 
richs  des  Zweiten)  gives  ample  particulars.  Dohm’s  first  3  volumes  call  them¬ 
selves  “  History  of  Friedrich’s  last  Period,  1778-1786  ;”  and  are  full  of 
Bavarian  War,  3d  vol.  mostly  of  Furstenbund ;  —  all  in  a  candid,  authentic, 
but  watery  and  rather  wearisome  way. 
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New-year’s  Day,  1785,  on  or  about  that  day,  Romanzow,  Son 
of  our  old  Colberg  and  Anti-Turk  friend,  who  is  Russian  “  Min¬ 
ister  in  the  Ober-Rheinish  Circle,”  appears  at  the  little  Court 
of  Zweibrlick,  with  a  most  sudden  and  astounding  message  to 
the  Duke  there :  — 

“  Important  bargain  agreed  upon  between  your  Kaiser  and 
his  Highness  of  the  Pfalz  and  Baiern ;  am  commanded  by  my 
Sovereign  Lady,  on  behalf  of  her  friend  the  Kaiser,  to  make 
it  known  to  you.  Baiern  all  and  whole  made  over  to  Austria ; 
in  return  for  which  the  now  Kur-Baiern  gets  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  (Citadels  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg  alone  ex¬ 
cepted)  ;  and  is  a  King  henceforth,  4  King  of  Burgundy  ’  to  be 
the  Title,  he  and  his  fortunate  Successors  for  all  time  coming. 
To  your  fortunate  self,  in  acknowledgment  of  your  immediate 
consent,  Austria  offers  the  free-gift  of  £100,000,  and  to  your 
Brother  Max  of  £50,000 ;  Kur-Baiern,  for  his  loyal  conduct,  is 
to  have  £150,000  ;  and  to  all  of  you,  if  handsome,  Austria  will 
be  handsome  generally.  Por  the  rest,  the  thing  is  already 
settled  ;  and  your  refusal  will  not  hinder  it  from  going  forward. 
I  request  to  know,  within  eight  days,  what  your  Highness’s 
determination  is  !  ” 

His  poor  Highness,  thunderstruck  as  may  be  imagined,  asks  : 
“  But  —  but  —  What  would  your  Excellency  advise  me  ?  ” 
“  Have  n’t  the  least  advice,”  answers  his  Excellency :  “  will 
wait  at  Frankfurt-on-Mayn,  for  eight  days,  what  your  High¬ 
ness’s  resolution  is;  hoping  it  may  be  a  wise  one;  —  and 
have  the  honor  at  present  to  say  Good-morning.”  Sudden, 
like  a  thunder-bolt  in  winter,  the  whole  phenomenon.  This, 
or  January  2>d,  when  Friedrich,  by  Express  from  Zwei- 
bruck,  first  heard  of  this,  may  be  considered  as  birthday  of  a 
Furstenbund  now  no  longer  hypothetic,  but  certain  to  become 
actual. 

Zweibriick  naturally  shot  off  expresses  :  to  Petersburg  (no 
answer  ever)  ;  to  Berlin  (with  answer  on  the  instant)  ;  and 
in  less  than  eight  days,  poor  Zweibriick,  such  the  intelligence 
from  Berlin,  was  in  a  condition  to  write  to  Frankfurt :  “  Ex¬ 
cellency,  No;  I  do  not  consent,  nor  ever  will.”  For  King 
Friedrich  is  broad-awake  again;— and  Hertzberg’s  smithy- 
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fires,  we  may  conceive  how  the  winds  rose  upon  these,  and 
brought  matters  to  a  welding  heat !  — 

The  Czarina,  —  on  Friedrich’s  urgent  remonstrance,  “  What 
is  this,  great  Madam  ?  To  your  old  Ally,  and  from  the  Guar¬ 
anty  and  Author  of  the  Peace  of  Teschen  !  ”  —  had  speedily 
answered  :  “  Far  from  my  thoughts  to  violate  the  Peace  of 
Teschen ;  very  far  :  I  fancied  this  was  an  advantageous  ex¬ 
change,  advantageous  to  Zweibriick  especially ;  but  since  Zwei- 
briick  thinks  otherwise,  of  course  there  is  an  end.”  “  Of 
course ;  ”  —  though  my  Romanzow  did  talk  differently ;  and 
the  forge-fires  of  a  certain  person  are  getting  blown  at  a 
mighty  rate !  Hertzberg’s  operation  was  conducted  at  first 
with  the  greatest  secrecy ;  but  his  Envoys  were  busy  in  all 
likely  places,  his  Proposal  finding  singular  consideration ; 
acceptance,  here,  there,  —  “A  very  mild  and  safe-looking 
Project,  most  mild  in  tone  surely  !  ”  —  and  it  soon  came  to 
Kaunitz’s  ear ;  most  unwelcome  to  the  new  Kingdom  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  and  him  ! 

Thrice  over,  in  the  months  ensuing  (April  13th,  May  11th, 
June  23d),  in  the  shape  of  a  “  Circular  to  all  Austrian  Ambas¬ 
sadors,”  1  Kaunitz  lifted  up  his  voice  in  severe  dehortation, 
the  tone  of  him  waxing  more  and  more  indignant,  and  at  last 
snuffling  almost  tremulous  quite  into  alt,  “  against  the  calum¬ 
nies  and  malices  of  some  persons,  misinterpreters  of  a  most 
just  Kaiser  and  his  actions.”  But  as  the  Czarina,  meanwhile, 
declared  to  the  Reich  at  large,  that  she  held,  and  would  ever 
hold,  the  Peace  of  Teschen  a  thing  sacred,  and  this  or  any 
Kingdom  of  Burgundy,  or  change  of  the  Reichs  Laws,  impossi¬ 
ble,  —  the  Kaunitz  clangors  availed  nothing ;  and  Fiirstenbund 
privately,  but  at  a  mighty  pace,  went  forward.  And,  June 
29th,  1785,  after  much  labor,  secret  but  effective,  on  the  part 
of  Dohm  and  others,  Three  Plenipotentiaries,  the  Prussian,  the 
Saxon,  the  Hanoverian  (“  excellent  method  to  have  only  the 
principal  Three !  ”  )  met,  still  very  privately,  at  Berlin ;  and 
laboring  their  best,  had,  in  about  four  weeks,  a  Fiirstenbund 
Covenant  complete  ;  signed,  July  23 d,  by  these  Three,  —  to 
whom  all  others  that  approved  append  themselves.  As  an 

1  Dohm,  iii.  64,  68. 
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effective  respectable  number,  Brunswick,  Hessen,  Mainz  and 
others,  did,1  —  had  not,  indeed,  the  first  Three  themselves, 
especially  as  Hanover  meant  England  withal,  been  themselves 
moderately  sufficient.  —  Here,  before  the  date  quite  pass,  are 
two  Clippings  which  may  be  worth  their  room  :  — 

1°.  Bouille’s  Second  Visit  (Spring,  1785).  May  10th,  1785,  — « 
just  while  Furstenbund,  so  privately,  was  in  the  birth-throes, 
—  “  Marquis  de  Bouille  had  again  come  to  Berlin,  to  place  his 
eldest  Son  in  the  Academie  des  Gentilshommes ;  where  the 
young  man  stayed  two  years.  Was  at  Potsdam  ”  May  13th- 
16th  ; 2  “  well  received  ;  dined  at  Sans-Souci.  Informed  the 
King  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul’s  death  [Paris,  May  8th].  King, 
shaking  his  head,  ‘  II  rty  a  pas  grand  mail  Seems  piqued  at 
the  Queen  of  France,  who  had  not  shown  much  attention  to 
Prince  Henri.  Spoke  of  Peter  the  Great,  ‘  whose  many  high 
qualities  were  darkened  by  singular  cruelty.’  When  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  going  on  foot,  as  his  custom  was,  unattended,  to  call  on 
King  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  the  people  in  the  streets  crowded 
much  about  him.  ‘  Brother,’  said  he  to  the  King,  ‘  your  sub¬ 
jects  are  deficient  in  respect ;  order  one  or  two  of  them  to  be 
hanged  ;  it  will  restrain  the  others  !  ’  During  the  same  visit, 
one  day,  at  Charlottenburg,  the  Czar,  after  dinner,  stepped  out 
on  a  balcony  which  looked  into  the  Gardens.  Seeing  many 
people  assembled  below,  he  gnashed  his  teeth  ( gringa  des 
dents),  and  began  giving  signs  of  frenzy.  Shifty  little  Catha¬ 
rine,  who  was  with  him,  requested  that  a  certain  person  down 
among  the  crowd,  who  had  a  yellow  wig,  should  be  at  once  put 
away,  or  something  bad  would  happen.  This  done,  the  Czar 
became  quiet  again.  The  Czarina  added,  he  was  subject 
to  such  attacks  of  frenzy ;  and  that,  when  she  saw  it,  she 
would  scratch  his  head,  which  moderated  him.  ‘  Voila  Mon¬ 
sieur,  ’  concluded  the  King,  addressing  me  :  ‘  Voila  les  grands 
hommes  !  ’ 

“Bouille  spent  a  fortnight  at  Reinsberg,  with  Prince  Henri; 
who  represents  his  Brother  as  impatient,  restless,  envious,  Sus¬ 
picious,  even  timid  ;  of  an  ill-regulated  imagination,”  —  noth- 
1  List  of  them  in  Dohm.  2  Rodenbeck.  iii.  325. 
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ing  like  so  wise  as  some  of  us  !  “  Is  too  apprehensive  of  war ; 
which  may  very  likely  bring  it  on.  On  the  least  alarm,  he 
assembles  troops  at  the  frontier;  Joseph  does  the  like;  and 
so  ”  —  A  notably  splenetic  little  Henri ;  head  of  an  Opposition 
Party  which  has  had  to  hold  its  tongue.  Cherishes  in  the 
silent  depths  of  him  an  almost  ghastly  indignation  against 
his  Brother  on  some  points.  “Bouille  returned  to  Paris  June, 
1785.” 1 

2°.  Comte  de  Segur  (on  the  road  to  Petersburg  as  French 
Minister)  has  seen  Friedrich :  January  29th,  1785.  Segur 
says  :  “With  lively  curiosity  I  gazed  at  this  man;  there  as  he 
stood,  great  in  genius,  small  in  stature  ;  stooping,  and  as  it 
were  bent  down  under  the  weight  of  his  laurels  and  of  his 
long  toils.  His  blue  coat,  old  and  worn,  like  his  body ;  his 
long  boots  coming  up  above  the  knee  ;  his  waistcoat  covered 
with  snuff,  formed  an  odd  but  imposing  whole.  By  the  fire 
of  his  eyes,  you  recognized  that  in  essentials  he  had  not  grown 
old.  Though  bearing  himself  like  an  invalid,  you  felt  that  he 
could  strike  like  a  young  soldier  ;  in  his  small  figure,  you  dis¬ 
cerned  a  spirit  greater  than  any  other  man’s.  .  .  . 

“  If  used  at  all  to  intercourse  with  the  great  world,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  any  elevation  of  mind,  you  have  no  embarrassment 
in  speaking  to  a  King ;  but  to  a  Great  Man  you  present  your¬ 
self  not  without  fear.  Friedrich,  in  his  private  sphere,  was  of 
sufficiently  unequal  humor  ;  wayward,  wilful ;  open  to  preju¬ 
dices  ;  indulged  in  mockery,  often  enough  epigrammatic  upon 
the  French ;  —  agreeable  in  a  high  degree  to  strangers  whom 
he  pleased  to  favor;  but  bitterly  piquant  for  those  he  was 
prepossessed  against,  or  who,  without  knowing  it,  had  ill- 
chosen  the  hour  of  approaching  him.  To  me,  luck  was  kind 
in  all  these  points  ;  ”  my  Interview  delightful,  but  not  to  be 
reported  farther.2 

Except  Mirabeau,  about  a  year  after  this,  S4gur  is  the  last 
distinguished  French  visitor.  French  Correspondence  the  King 
has  now  little  or  none.  October  gone  a  year,  his  D’Alembert, 

1  Essai  sur  la  Vie  de  Bouille  (ubi  supra). 

8  “  Memoires  par  M.  le  Comte  de  Segur  (Paris,  1826),  ii.  133,  120:”  cited  in 
Breuis,  iv.  218.  For  date,  see  Rodenbeck,  iii.  322,  323. 
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the  last  intellectual  Frenchman  he  had  a  real  esteem  for,  died. 
Paris  and  France  seem  to  be  sinking  into  strange  depths  ;  less 
and  less  worth  hearing  of.  Now  and  then  a  straggling  Note 
from  Condorcet,  Grimm  or  the  like,  are  all  he  gets  there. 

That  of  the  Fiirstenbund  put  a  final  check  on  Joseph’s 
notions  of  making  the  Reich  a  reality ;  his  reforms  and  am¬ 
bitions  had  thenceforth  to  take  other  directions,  and  leave  the 
poor  old  Reich  at  peace.  A  mighty  reformer  he  had  been, 
the  greatest  of  his  day.  Broke  violently  in  upon  quiescent 
Austrian  routine,  on  every  side  :  monkeries,  school-pedantries, 
trade-monopolies,  serfages,  —  all  things,  military  and  civil, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  he  had  resolved  to  make  perfect  in  a 
minimum  of  time.  Austria  gazed  on  him,  its  admiration  not 
unmixed  with  terror.  He  rushed  incessantly  about ;  hardy  as 
a  Charles  Twelfth ;  slept  on  his  bearskin  on  the  floor  of  any 
inn  or  hut ;  —  flew  at  the  throat  of  every  Absurdity,  however 
broad-based  or  dangerously  armed,  “  Disappear,  I  say  !  ”  Will 
hurl  you  an  Official  of  Rank,  where  need  is,  into  the  Pillory  ; 
sets  him,  in  one  actual  instance,  to  permanent  sweeping  of  the 
streets  in  Vienna.  A  most  prompt,  severe,  and  yet  beneficent 
and  charitable  kind  of  man.  Immensely  ambitious,  that  must 
be  said  withal.  A  great  admirer  of  Friedrich  ;  bent  to  imitate 
him  with  profit.  “Very  clever  indeed,”  says  Friedrich;  “but 
has  the  fault  [a  terribly  grave  one !]  of  generally  taking  the 
second  step  without  having  taken  the  first.” 

A  troublesome  neighbor  he  proved  to  everybody,  not  by 
his  reforms  alone  ;  —  and  ended,  pretty  much  as  here  in  the 
Fiirstenbund,  by  having,  in  all  matters,  to  give  in  and  desist. 
In  none  of  his  foreign  Ambitions  could  he  succeed ;  in  none 
of  his  domestic  Reforms.  In  regard  to  these  latter,  somebody 
remarks  :  “No  Austrian  man  or  thing  articulately  contra¬ 
dicted  his  fine  efforts  that  way ;  but,  inarticulately,  the  whole 
weight  of  Austrian  vis  inertia}  bore  day  and  night  against 
him ;  —  whereby,  as  we  now  see,  he  bearing  the  other  way 
with  the  force  of  a  steam-ram,  a  hundred  tons  to  the  square 
inch,  the  one  result  was,  To  dislocate  every  joint  in  the 
Austrian  Edifice,  and  have  it  ready  for  the  Napoleonic  Earth* 
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quakes  that  ensued.”  In  regard  to  ambitions  abroad  it  was 
no  better.  The  Dutch  fired  upon  his  Scheld  Frigate:  “War, 
if  you  will,  you  most  aggressive  Kaiser ;  but  this  Toll  is  ours  !  ” 
His  Netherlands  revolted  against  him,  “Can  holy  religion,  and 
old  use-and-wont  be  tumbled  about  at  this  rate  ?  ”  His  Grand 
Russian  Copartneries  and  Turk  War  went  to  water  and  disaster. 
His  reforms,  one  and  all,  had  to  be  revoked  for  the  present. 
Poor  Joseph,  broken-hearted  (for  his  private  griefs  were  many, 
too),  lay  down  to  die.  “You  may  put  for  epitaph,”  said  he 
with  a  tone  which  is  tragical  and  pathetic  to  us,  “  Here  lies 
Joseph,”  the  grandly  attempting  Joseph,  “who  could  succeed 
in  nothing.”  1  A  man  of  very  high  qualities,  and  much  too 
conscious  of  them.  A  man  of  an  ambition  without  bounds. 
One  of  those  fatal  men,  fatal  to  themselves  first  of  all,  who 
mistake  half-genius  for  whole;  and  rush  on  the  second  step 
without  having  made  the  first.  Cannot  trouble  the  old  King 
or  us  any  more. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Friedrich’s  last  illness  and  death. 

To  the  present  class  of  readers,  Fiirstenbund  is  become  a 
Nothing ;  to  all  of  us  the  grand  Something  now  is,  strangely 
enough,  that  incidental  item  which  directly  followed,  of  Re¬ 
viewing  the  Silesian  soldieries,  who  had  so  angered  his  Maj¬ 
esty  last  year.  “  If  I  be  alive  next  year  !  ”  said  the  King  to 
I  auentzien.  The  King  kept  his  promise  ;  and  the  Fates  had 
appointed  that,  in  doing  so,  he  was  to  find  his  —  But  let  us 
not  yet  pronounce  the  word. 

August  1 6th,  1 1 85,  some  three  weeks  after  finishing  the 

1  Died,  at  Vienna,  20th  February,  1790,  still  under  fifty ;  —  born  there  13th 
March,  1741.  Hormayr,  (Esterreichisclier  Plutarch,  iv.  (2tes)  125-223  (and 
five  or  six  recent  Lives  of  Joseph,  none  of  which,  that  I  have  seen,  was  worth 
reading,  in  comparison). 
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Fiirstenbund,  Friedrich,  set  out  for  Silesia :  towards  Strehlen, 
long  known  to  him  and  us  all ;  —  at  Gross-Tinz,  a  Village  in 
that  neighborhood,  the  Camp  and  Review  are  to  be.  He  goes 
by  Crossen,  Glogau ;  in  a  circling  direction  :  G-logau,  Schweid- 
nitz,  Silberberg,  Glatz,  all  his  Fortresses  are  to  be  inspected 
as  well,  and  there  is  much  miscellaneous  business  by  the  road. 
At  Hirschberg,  not  on  the  military  side,  we  have  sight  of  him  ; 
the  account  of  which  is  strange  to  read  :  — 

“  Thursday,  August  18 th,”  says  a  private  Letter  from  that 
little  Town,1  “  he  passed  through  here  :  concourse  of  many 
thousands,  from  all  the  Country  about,  had  been  waiting  for 
him  several  hours.  Outriders  came  at  last ;  then  he  himself, 
the  Unique  ;  and,  with  the  liveliest  expression  of  reverence 
and  love,  all  eyes  were  directed  on  one  point.  I  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  to  you  my  feelings,  which  of  course  were  those  of 
everybody,  to  see  him,  the  aged  King ;  in  his  weak  hand  the 
hat ;  in  those  grand  eyes  such  a  fatherly  benignity  of  look 
over  the  vast  crowd  that  encircled  his  Carriage,  and  rolled 
tide-like,  accompanying  it.  Looking  round  when  he  was  past, 
I  saw  in  various  eyes  a  tear  trembling.  [“  Alas,  we  sha’n’t 
have  him  long  !  ”] 

“  His  affability,  his  kindliness,  to  whoever  had  the  honor 
of  speech  with  this  great  King,  who  shall  describe  it !  After 
talking  a  good  while  with  the  Merchants-Deputation  from  the 
Hill  Country,  he  said,  ‘  Is  there  anything  more,  then,  from 
anybody  ?  ’  Upon  which,  the  President  ( Kaufmannsdlteste ,” 
Merchants’-Eldest)  “Lachmann,  from  Greiffenberg,”  which 
had  been  burnt  lately,  and  helped  by  the  King  to  rebuild 
itself,  “  stepped  forward,  and  said,  ‘ The  burnt-out  Inhabitants 
of  Greiffenberg  had  charged  him  to  express  once  more  their 
most  submissive  gratitude  for  the  gracious  help  in  rebuilding ; 
their  word  of  thanks,  truly,  was  of  no  importance,  but  they 
daily  prayed  God  to  reward  such  Royal  beneficence.’  The 
King  was  visibly  affected,  and  said,  ‘You  don’t  need  to  thank 
me ;  when  my  subjects  fall  into  misfortune,  it  is  my  duty  to 
help  them  up  again  ;  for  that  reason  am  I  here.’  ”... 

i  Given  in  extenso,  Rodenbeck,  iii.  331-333. 
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Saturday  20th,  he  arrived  at  Tinz  ;  had  a  small  Cavalry 
Manoeuvre,  next  day;  and  on  Monday  the  Review  Proper 
began.  Lasted  four  days,  —  22d-25th  August,  Monday  to 
Thursday,  both  inclusive.  “  Head-quarter  was  in  the  Dorf- 
Schulze’s  (Village  Mayor’s)  house;  and  there  were  many 
Strangers  of  distinction  quartered  in  the  Country  Mansions 
round.”  Gross-Tinz  is  about  12  miles  straight  north  from 
Strehlen,  and  as  far  straight  east  from  the  Zobtenberg : 
Gross-Tinz,  and  its  Review  of  August,  1785,  ought  to  be  long 
memorable. 

How  the  Review  turned  out  as  to  proficiency  recovered,  I 
have  not  heard ;  and  only  infer,  by  symptoms,  that  it  was  not 
unsatisfactory ,  The  sure  fact,  and  the  forever  memorable,  is, 
That  on  Wednesday,  the  third  day  of  it,  from  4  in  the  morning, 
when  the  Manoeuvres  began,  till  well  after  10,  when  they  ended, 
there  was  a  rain  like  Noah’s ;  rain  falling  as  from  buckets  and 
water-spouts  ;  and  that  Friedrich  (and  perhaps  most  others  too), 
so  intent  upon  his  business,  paid  not  the  least  regard  to  it ;  but 
rode  about,  intensely  inspecting,  in  lynx-eyed  watchfulness 
of  everything,  as  if  no  rain  had  been  there.  Was  not  at  the 
pains  even  to  put  on  his  cloak.  Six  hours  of  such  down-pour ; 
and  a  weakly  old  man  of  73  past.  Of  course  he  was  wetted 
to  the  bone.  On  returning  to  head-quarters,  his  boots  were 
found  full  of  water  ;  “  when  pulled  off,  it  came  pouring  from 
them  like  a  pair  of  pails.” 

He  got  into  dry  clothes  ;  presided  in  his  usual  way  at  dinner, 
which  soon  followed ;  had  many  Generals  and  guests,  —  La¬ 
fayette,  Lord  Cornwallis,  Duke  of  York  ;  —  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  felt  unusually  feverish  afterwards.  Hot,  chill,  quite 
poorly  all  afternoon ;  glad  to  get  to  bed  :  —  where  he  fell  into 
deep  sleep,  into  profuse  perspiration,  as  his  wont  was  ;  and 
awoke,  next  morning,  greatly  recovered ;  altogether  well  again, 
as  he  supposed.  Well  enough  to  finish  his  Review  comforta¬ 
bly;  and  start  for  home.  Went  —  round  by  Neisse,  inspec¬ 
tion  not  to  be  omitted  there,  though  it  doubles  the  distance 

to  Brieg  that  day ;  a  drive  of  80  miles,  inspection-work 
included.  Thence,  at  Breslau  for  three  days  more :  with 
dinners  of  state,  balls,  illuminations,  in  honor  of  the  Duke 
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of  York,  —  our  as  yet  last  Duke  of  York,  then  a  brisk  young 
fellow  of  twenty-two ;  to  whom,  by  accident,  among  bis  other 
distinctions,  may  belong  this  of  having  (most  involuntarily) 
helped  to  kill  Friedrich  the  Great ! 

Back  to  Potsdam,  Friedrich  pushed  on  with  business ;  and 
complained  of  nothing.  Was  at  Berlin  in  about  ten  days 
(September  9th),  for  an  Artillery  Review ;  saw  his  Sister 
Amelia ;  saw  various  public  works  in  a  state  of  progress,  — 
but  what  perhaps  is  medically  significant,  went  in  the  after¬ 
noon  to  a  kind  of  Spa  Well  they  have  at  Berlin  ;  and  slept, 
not  at  the  Palace,  but  at  this  Spa,  in  the  hostelry  or  lodging- 
house  attached.1  Next  day  (September  10th),  the  Artillery 
Manoeuvre  was  done  ;  and  the  King  left  Berlin,  —  little  guess¬ 
ing  he  had  seen  Berlin  for  the  last  time. 

The  truth  is,  his  health,  unknown  to  him  (though  that  of 
taking  a  Night  at  the  Spa  Well  probably  denotes  some  guess 
or  feeling  of  the  kind  on  his  part),  must  have  been  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  or  almost  ruinous  state.  Accordingly,  soon  afterwards, 
September  18th-19th,  in  the  night-time,  he  was  suddenly 
aroused  by  a  Fit  of  Suffocation  (what  they  call  Stickfiuss )  ; 
and,  for  some  hours,  till  relief  was  got,  everybody  feared  he 
would  perish.  Next  day  there  came  gout ;  which  perhaps  he 
regarded  almost  as  a  friend :  but  it  did  not  prove  such ;  it 
proved  the  captain  of  a  chaotic  company  of  enemies ;  and 
Friedrich’s  end,  I  suppose,  was  already  inexorably  near.  At 
the  Grand  Potsdam  Review  (22d-23d  September),  chief  Re¬ 
view  of  all,  and  with  such  an  affluence  of  Strangers  to  it 
this  Autumn,  he  was  quite  unable  to  appear ;  prescribed  the 
Manoeuvres  and  Procedures,  and  sorrowfully  kept  his  room.2 

1  Rodenbeck,  in  die. 

2  This  of  23d  September,  1785,  is  what  Print-Collectors  know  loosely  as 
“  Friedrich’s  Last  Review ;  ”  —  one  Cunningham,  an  English  Painter  (son  of  a 
Jacobite  ditto,  and  himself  of  wandering  habitat),  and  Clemens,  a  Prussian 
Engraver,  having  done  a  very  large  and  highly  superior  Print  of  it,  by  way  of 
speculation  in  Military  Portraits  (Berlin,  1787)  ;  in  which,  among  many  others, 
there  figures  the  crediblest  Likeness  known  to  me  of  Friedrich  in  Old  Age, 
though  Priedrich  himself  was  not  there.  ( See  Preuss,  iv.  242  ;  especially  see 
Rodenheclc,  iii.  337  n.)  —  As  Crown-Prince,  Friedrich  had  sat  to  Pesne  i  never 
afterwards  to  any  Artist. 
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Friedrich  was  always  something  of  a  Doctor  himself:  he 
had  little  faith  in  professional  Doctors,  though  he  liked  to 
speak  with  the  intelligent  sort,  and  was  curious  about  their 
science.  And  it  is  agreed  he  really  had  good  notions  in  regard 
to  it ;  in  particular,  that  he  very  well  understood  his  own  com 
stitution  of  body ;  knew  the  effects  of  causes  there,  at  any 
rate,  and  the  fit  regimens  and  methods :  -r-  as  an  old  man  of 
sense  will  usually  do.  The  complaint  is,  that  he  was  not 
always  faithful  to  regimen ;  that,  in  his  old  days  at  least,  he 
loved  strong  soups,  hot  spicy  meats ;  —  finding,  I  suppose,  a 
kind  of  stimulant  in  them,  as  others  do  in  wine ;  a  sudden 
renewal  of  strength,  which  might  be  very  tempting  to  him. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  unwise  babble  on  this  subject, 
which  I  find  no  reason  to  believe,  except  as  just  said.  In  the 
fall  of  this  year,  as  usual,  perhaps  rather  later  than  usual,  — 
not  till  November  8th  (for  what  reason  so  delaying,  Marwitz 
told  us  already),  —  he  withdrew  from  Sans-Souci,  his  Summer- 
Cottage  ;  shut  himself  up  in  Potsdam  Palace  (Old  Palace)  for 
the  winter.  It  was  known  he  was  very  ailing ;  and  that  he 
never  stirred  out,  —  but  this  was  not  quite  unusual  in  late 
winters  ;  and  the  rumors  about  his  health  were  vague  and 
various.  Now,  as  always,  he  himself,  except  to  his  Doctors, 
was  silent  on  that  subject.  Various  military  Doctors,  Theden, 
Frese  and  others  of  eminence,  were  within  reach ;  but  it  is  not 
known  to  me  that  he  consulted  any  of  them. 

Not  till  January,  1786,  when  symptoms  worse  than  ever,  of 
asthma,  of  dropsy,  began  to  manifest  themselves,  did  he  call 
in  Selle,  the  chief  Berlin  Doctor,  and  a  man  of  real  sagacity, 
as  is  still  evident ;  who  from  the  first  concluded  the  disease 
to  be  desperate  ;  but  of  course  began  some  alleviatory  treat¬ 
ment,  the  skilfulest  possible  to  him.1  Selle,  when  questioned, 
kept  his  worst  fears  carefully  to  himself  :  but  the  King  noticed 
Selle’s  real  opinion,  —  which,  probably,  was  the  King’s  own 

Christian  Gottlieb  Selle,  Krankheitsgeschichte  des  Hochstseeligen  Konigs 
von  Preussen  Friedrichs  des  Zweyten  Majestdt  (Berlin,  1786) ;  a  very  small  Pam¬ 
phlet,  now  very  rare  ;  —  giving  in  tlie  most  distinct,  intelligent,  modest  and 
conclusive  way,  an  account  of  everything  pertinent,  and  rigorously  of  nothing 
else. 
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too ;  —  and  finding  little  actual  alleviation,  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  and  no  possibility  of  a  victorious  result  by  this  war¬ 
fare  on  the  outworks,  began  to  be  weary  of  Selle  ;  and  to  turn 
his  hopes  —  what  hopes  he  yet  had  —  on  the  fine  weather 
soon  due.  He  had  a  continual  short  small  cough,  which  much 
troubled  him ;  there  was  fear  of  new  Suffocation-Fit ;  the 
breathing  always  difficult. 

But  Spring  came,  unusually  mild ;  the  King  sat  on  the 
southern  balconies  in  the  genial  sun  and  air,  looking  over  the 
bright  sky  and  earth,  and  new  birth  of  things:  “Were  I  at 
Sans-Souci,  amid  the  Gardens  !  ”  thought  he.  April  17th,  he 
shifted  thither  :  not  in  a  sedan,  as  Marwitz  told  us  of  the  for¬ 
mer  journey  ;  but  “  in  his  carriage,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
making  a  long  roundabout  through  various  Villages,  with  new 
relays,”  —  probably  with  the  motive  Marwitz  assigns.  Here 
are  two  contemporaneous  Excerpts  :  — 

1°.  Mirabeau  at  Sans-Souci.  “This  same  day,”  April  17th, 
it  appears,1  “  the  King  saw  Mirabeau,  for  the  second  and  last 
time.  Mirabeau  had  come  to  Berlin  19th  January  last ;  his 
errand  not  very  precise,  —  except  that  he  infinitely  wanted 
employment,  and  that  at  Paris  the  Controller-General  Calonne, 
since  so  famous  among  mankind,  had  evidently  none  to  offer 
him  there.  He  seems  to  have  intended  Russia,  and  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  Czarina,  —  after  viewing  Berlin  a  little,  with 
the  great  flashy  eyesight  he  had.  He  first  saw  Friedrich  Jan¬ 
uary  25th.  There  pass  in  all,  between  Friedrich  and  him, 
seven  Letters  or  Notes,  two  of  them  by  the  King ;  and  on 
poor  Mirabeau’s  side,  it  must  be  owned,  there  is  a  massively 
respectful,  truthful  and  manly  physiognomy,  which  probably 
has  mended  Friedrich’s  first  opinion  of  him.2  This  day,  April 
17th,  1786,  he  is  at  Potsdam;  so  far  on  the  road  to  France 
again,  —  Mirabeau  Senior  being  reported  dangerously  ill.  ‘  My 
Dialogue  with  the  King,’  say  the  Mirabeau  Papers,  ‘  was  very 

1  Preuss  :  in  (Euvres  de  Frederic,  xxv.  328  n. 

2  .  .  .  “  Is  coming  to  me  to-day ;  one  of  those  loose-tongued  fellows,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  who  write  for  and  against  all  the  world.”  (Friedrich  to  Prince  Henri, 
“25  January,  1786  :  ”  (Euvres  de  Fre'deric,  xxvi.  522.) 
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lively  ;  but  the  King  was  in  such  suffering,  and  so  straitened 
for  breath,  I  was  myself  anxious  to  shorten  it :  that  same 
evening  I  travelled  on.’ 

“  Mirabeau  Senior  did  not  die  at  this  time  :  and  Controller- 
General  Calonne,  now  again  eager  to  shake  off  an  importunate 
and  far  too  clear-sighted  Mirabeau  Junior,  said  to  the  latter  : 
‘  Back  to  Berlin,  could  n’t  you  ?  Their  King  is  dying,  a  new 
King  coming  ;  highly  important  to  us  !  ’  —  and  poor  Mirabeau 
went.  Left  Paris  again,  in  May ;  with  money  furnished,  but 
no  other  outfit,  and  more  in  the  character  of  Newspaper  Vul¬ 
ture  than  of  Diplomatic  Envoy,”  1  as  perhaps  we  may  tran¬ 
siently  see. 

2°.  Marie  Antoinette  at  Versailles ;  to  her  Sister  Christine  at 
Brussels  (Husband  and  she,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sachsen- 
Teschen,  are  Governors  of  the  Netherlands)  :  — 

March  20th,  1786.  .  .  .  “  There  has  been  arrested  at  Geneva 
one  Villette,  who  played  a  great  part  in  that  abominable  Affair 
[of  the  Diamond  Necklace,  now  emerging  on  an  astonished 
Queen  and  world].2  M.  Target,”  Advocate  of  the  enchanted 
Cardinal,  “  is  coming  out  with  his  Memoir :  he  does  his  func¬ 
tion  ;  and  God  knows  what  are  the  lies  he  will  produce  upon 
us.  There  is  a  Memoir  by  that  Quack  of  a  Cagliostro,  too : 
these  are  at  this  moment  the  theme  of  all  talk.” 

April  Oth.  “  The  Memoirs,  the  lies,  succeed  each  other  ;  and 
the  Business  grows  darker,  not  clearer.  Such  a  Cardinal  of  the 
Church !  He  brazenly  maintains  his  distracted  story  about 
the  Bosquet  [Interview  with  me  in  person,  in  that  Hornbeam 
Arbor  at  Versailles  ;  to  me  inconceivable,  not  yet  knowing  of 
a  Demoiselle  d’Oliva  from  the  streets,  who  had  acted  my  part 
there],  and  my  Assent  [to  purchase  the  Necklace  for  me].  His 
impudence  and  his  audacity  surpass  belief.  0  Sister,  I  need 
all  my  strength  to  support  such  cruel  assaults.  .  .  .  The  King 

1  Rodenbeck,  iii.  343.  Fils  Adoptif,  Memoires  de  Mirabeau  (Paris,  1834), 
iv.  288-292,  296. 

2  Carlyle’s  Miscellanies  (Library  Edition),  v.  3-96,  §  Diamond  Necklace. 
The  wretched  Cardinal  de  Rohan  was  arrested  at  Versailles,  and  put  in  the 
Bastille,  ‘  August  15th,  1785,”  the  day  before  Friedrich  set  out  for  his  Silesian 
Review ;  ever  since  which,  the  arrestments  and  judicial  investigations  have 
continued,  continue  till  “May  10th,  1786,”  when  Sentence  was  given. 
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of  1  russia  s  condition  much,  engages  attention  (yireocenyie)  here, 
and  must  do  at  Vienna  too :  his  death  is  considered  imminent. 
I  am  sure  you  have  your  eyes  open  on  that  side.” 

April  17  th  (just  while  the  Mirabeau  Interview  at  Potsdam 
is  going  on).  .  .  .  “  King  of  Prussia  thought  to  be  dying :  I 
am  weary  of  the  political  discussions  on  this  subject,  as  to 
what  effects  his  death  must  produce.  He  is  better  at  this 
moment;  but  so  weak  he  cannot  resist  long.  Physique  is 
gone  ;  but  his  force  and  energy  of  soul,  they  say,  have  often 
supported  him,  and  in  desperate  crises  have  even  seemed  to 
increase.  Liking  to  him  I  never  had :  his  ostentatious  immor¬ 
ality  (immoralite  affichee,”  ah,  Madame  !)  “has  much  hurt  public 
virtue  [public  orthodoxy,  I  mean],  and  there  have  been  related 
to  me  [by  mendacious  or  ill-informed  persons]  barbarities  which 
excite  horror.  He  has  done  us  all  a  great  deal  of  ill.  He  has 
been  a  King  for  his  own  Country ;  but  a  Trouble-feast  for  those 
about  him ;  —  setting  up  to  be  the  arbiter  of  Europe  ;  always 
undertaking  on  his  neighbors,  and  making  them  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense.  As  Daughters  of  Maria  Theresa,  it  is  impossible  we 
can  regret  him,  nor  is  it  the  Court  of  France  that  will  make 
his  funeral  oration.”  1 

From  Sans-Souci  the  King  did  appear  again  on  horseback } 
rode  out  several  times  (“  Conde,”  a  fine  English  horse,  one  of 
his  favorites,  carrying  him,  —  the  Conde  who  had  many  years 
of  sinecure  afterwards,  and  was  well  known  to  Touring  people)  : 
the  rides  were  short ;  once  to  the  New  Palace  to  look  at  some 
new  Vinery  there,  thence  to  the  Gate  of  Potsdam,  which  he 
was  for  entering ;  but  finding  masons  at  work,  and  the  street 
encumbered,  did  not,  and  rode  home  instead  :  this,  of  not  above 
two  miles,  was  his  longest  ride  of  all.  Selle’s  attendance,  less 
and  less  in  esteem  with  the  King,  and  less  and  less  followed 
by  him,  did  not  quite  cease  till  J une  4th ;  that  day  the  King 
had  said  to  Selle,  or  to  himself,  “  It  is  enough.”  That  longest 
of  his  rides  was  in  the  third  week  after ;  June  22d,  Midsummer- 

1  Comte  de  Hunolstein,  Correspondence  inedit e  de  Marie  Antoinette  (Paris, 
1864),  pp.  136,  137,  149.  — Hunolstein’s Book,  I  since  find,  is  mainly  or  wholly 
a  Forgery !  (Note  0/T868.) 
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Day.  July  4th,  lie  rode  again ;  and  it  was  for  the  last  time. 
About  two  weeks  after,  Conde  was  again  brought  out ;  but 
it  would  not  do  :  Adieu,  my  Conde  ;  not  possible,  as  things 
are  !  — 

During  all  this  while,  and  to  the  very  end,  Friedrich’s  Affairs, 
great  and  small,  were,  in  every  branch  and  item,  guided  on  by 
him,  with  a  perfection  not  surpassed  in  his  palmiest  days  :  he 
saw  his  Ministers,  saw  all  who  had  business  with  him,  many 
who  had  little  ;  and  in  the  sore  coil  of  bodily  miseries,  as 
Hertzberg  observed  with  wonder,  never  was  the  King’s  intel¬ 
lect  clearer,  or  his  judgment  more  just  and  decisive.  Of  his 
disease,  except  to  the  Doctors,  he  spoke  no  word  to  anybody. 
The  body  of  Friedrich  is  a  ruin,  but  his  soul  is  still  here ;  and 
receives  his  friends  and  his  tasks  as  formerly.  Asthma,  dropsy, 
erysipelas,  continual  want  of  sleep  ;  for  many  months  past  he 
has  not  been  in  bed,  but  sits  day  and  night  in  an  easy-chair, 
unable  to  get  breath  except  in  that  posture.  He  said  one 
morning,  to  somebody  entering, If  you  happened  to  want  a 
night-watcher,  I  could  suit  you  well.” 

His  multifarious  Military  businesses  come  first ;  then  his 
three  Clerks,  with  the  Civil  and  Political.  These  three  he 
latterly,  instead  of  calling  about  6  or  7  o’clock,  has  had  to 
appoint  for  4  each  morning :  “  My  situation  forces  me,”  his 
message  said,  “  to  give  them  this  trouble,  which  they  will  not 
have  to  suffer  long.  My  life  is  on  the  decline ;  the  time  which 
I  still  have  I  must  employ.  It  belongs  not  to  me,  but  to  the 
State.”  1  About  11,  business,  followed  by  short  surgical  de¬ 
tails  or  dressings  (sadly  insisted  on  in  those  Books,  and  in 
themselves  sufficiently  sad),  being  all  done,  —  his  friends  or 
daily  company  are  admitted :  five  chiefly,  or  (not  counting 
Minister  Hertzberg)  four,  Lucchesini,  Schwerin,  Pinto,  Gortz  ; 
who  sit  with  him  about  one  hour  now,  and  two  hours  in  the 
evening  again  :  —  dreary  company  to  our  minds,  perhaps  not 
quite  so  dreary  to  the  King’s  ;  but  they  are  all  he  has  left. 
And  he  talks  cheerfully  with  them  “  on  Literature,  History, 
on  the  topics  of  the  day,  or  whatever  topic  rises,  as  if  there 
were  no  sickness  here.”  A  man  adjusted  to  his  hard  circum- 

1  PreuBs,  iv.  257  n. 
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stances ;  and  bearing  himself  manlike  and  kinglike  among 
them. 

He  well  knew  himself  to  be  dying ;  but  some  think,  expected 
that  the  end  might  be  a  little  farther  off.  There  is  a  grand 
simplicity  of  stoicism  in  him ;  coming  as  if  by  nature,  or  by 
long  second-nature  ;  finely  unconscious  of  itself,  and  finding 
nothing  of  peculiar  in  this  new  trial  laid  on  it.  From  of  old, 
Life  has  been  infinitely  contemptible  to  him.  In  death,  I  think, 
he  has  neither  fear  nor  hope.  Atheism,  truly,  he  never  could 
abide :  to  him,  as  to  all  of  us,  it  was  flatly  inconceivable  that 
intellect,  moral  emotion,  could  have  been  put  into  him  by  an  En¬ 
tity  that  had  none  of  its  own.  But  there,  pretty  much,  his  The¬ 
ism  seems  to  have  stopped.  Instinctively,  too,  he  believed,  no 
man  more  firmly,  that  Bight  alone  has  ultimately  any  strength 
in  this  world :  ultimately,  yes ;  —  but  for  him  and  his  poor 
brief  interests,  what  good  was  it  ?  Hope  for  himself  in  Divine 
Justice,  in  Divine  Providence,  I  think  he  had  not  practically 
any ;  that  the  unfathomable  Demiurgus  should  concern  himself 
with  such  a  set  of  paltry  ill-given  animalcules  as  oneself  and 
mankind  are,  this  also,  as  we  have  often  noticed,  is  in  the  main 
incredible  to  him. 

A  sad  Creed,  this  of  the  King’s  ;  —  he  had  to  do  his  duty 
without  fee  or  reward.  Yes,  reader ;  —  and  what  is  well  worth 
your  attention,  you  will  have  difficulty  to  find,  in  the  annals 
of  any  Creed,  a  King  or  man  who  stood  more  faithfully  to  his 
duty ;  and,  till  the  last  hour,  alone  concerned  himself  with 
doing  that.  To  poor  Friedrich  that  was  all  the  Law  and  all  the 
Prophets  :  and  I  much  recommend  you  to  surpass  him,  if  you, 
by  good  luck,  have  a  better  Copy  of  those  inestimable  Docu¬ 
ments  !  —  Inarticulate  notions,  fancies,  transient  aspirations, 
he  might  have,  in  the  background  of  his  mind.  One  day,  sit¬ 
ting  for  a  while  out  of  doors,  gazing  into  the  Sun,  he  was 
heard  to  murmur,  “Perhaps  I  shall  be  nearer  thee  soon:  ’  — ■ 
and  indeed  nobody  knows  what  his  thoughts  were  in  these 
final  months.  There  is  traceable  only  a  complete  superiority 
to  Fear  and  Hope ;  in  parts,  too,  are  half-glimpses  of  a  great 
motionless  interior  lake  of  Sorrow,  sadder  than  any  tears  or 
complainings,  which  are  altogether  wanting  to  it. 

Yol.  6  1,1 
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Friedrich’s  dismissal  of  Selle,  June  4th,  by  no  means  meant 
that  he  had  given  up  hope  from  medicine ;  on  the  contrary, 
two  days  after,  he  had  a  Letter  on  the  road  for  Zimmermann 
at  Hanover ;  whom  he  always  remembers  favorably  since  that 
Dialogue  we  read  fifteen  years  ago.  His  first  Note  to  Zimmer¬ 
mann  is  of  June  6th,  “  Would  you  consent  to  come  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  try  upon  me  ?  ”  Zimmermann’s  overjoyed  Answer, 
“Yes,  thrice  surely  yes,”  is  of  June  10th;  Friedrich’s  second 
is  of  June  16th,  “  Come,  then  !  ”  And  Zimmermann  came  ac¬ 
cordingly, —  as  is  still  too  well  known.  Arrived  23d  June; 
stayed  till  10th  July;  had  Thirty-three  Interviews  or  Dia¬ 
logues  with  him ;  one  visit  the  last  day ;  two,  morning  and 
evening,  every  preceding  day ;  —  and  published  a  Book  about 
them,  which  made  immense  noise  in  the  world,  and  is  still 
read,  with  little  profit  or  none,  by  inquirers  into  Friedrich.1 
Thirty-three  Dialogues,  throwing  no  new  light  on  Friedrich, 
none  of  them  equal  in  interest  to  the  old  specimen  known 
to  us. 

In  fact,  the  Book  turns  rather  on  Zimmermann  himself  than 
on  his  Royal  Patient ;  and  might  be  entitled,  as  it  was  by  a 
Satirist,  Dialogues  of  Zimmermann  I.  and  Friedrich  II  An 
unwise  Book ;  abounding  in  exaggeration ;  breaking  out  con¬ 
tinually  into  extraneous  sallies  and  extravagancies,  —  the  source 
of  which  is  too  plainly  an  immense  conceit  of  oneself.  Zimmer¬ 
mann  is  fifteen  years  older  since  we  last  saw  him ;  a  man  now 
verging  towards  sixty ;  but  has  not  grown  wiser  in  proportion. 
In  Hanover,  though  miraculously  healed  of  that  Leibesschade, 
and  full  of  high  hopes,  he  has  had  his  new  tribulations,  new 
compensations,  —  both  of  an  agitating  character.  “There 
arose,”  he  says,  in  reference  to  some  medical  Review-article  he 
wrote,  “a  Weiber-epidemik,  a  universal  shrieking  combination 
of  all  the  W omen  against  me  :  ”  —  a  frightful  accident  while 
it  lasted !  Then  his  little  Daughter  died  on  his  hands ;  his 
Son  had  disorders,  nervous  imbecilities,  —  did  not  die,  but  did 

1  Ritter  yon  Zimmermann,  Tiber  Friedrich  den  Grossen  und  meine  Unter- 
redungen  mit  Ihm  lcurz  von  seinem  Tode  (1  vol.  8vo :  Leipzig,  1788)  ;  — followed 
by  Fragmente  iiber  Friedrich  den  Grossen  (3  vols.  12mo:  Leipzig,  1790) ;  and 
by  &c.  &c. 
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worse ;  went  into  hopeless  idiotcy,  and  so  lived  for  many 
years.  Zimmermann,  being  dreadfully  miserable,  hypochon¬ 
driac,  what  not,  “his  friends,”  he  himself  passive,  it  would 
seem,  “  managed  to  get  a  young  Wife  for  him ;  ”  thirty  years 
younger  than  he,  —  whose  performances,  however,  in  this  diffi¬ 
cult  post,  are  praised. 

Lastly,  not  many  months  ago  (Leipzig,  1785),  the  big  final 
edition  of  “  Solitude  ”  (four  volumes)  has  come  out ;  to  the 
joy  and  enthusiasm  of  all  philanthropic-philosophic  and  other 
circulating-library  creatures :  —  a  Copy  of  which  came,  by 
course  of  nature,  not  by  Zimmermann’s  help,  into  the  hands  of 
Catharine  of  Russia.  Sublime  imperial  Letter  thereupon,  with 
1  valuable  diamond  ring ;  ’  invitation  to  come  to  Petersburg, 
with  charges  borne  (declined,  on  account  of  health) ;  to  be 
imperial  Physician  (likewise  declined)  ;  —  in  fine,  continued 
Correspondence  with  Catharine  (trying  enough  for  a  vain 
head),  and  Knighthood  of  the  Order  of  St.  Wladimir,  —  so 
that,  at  least,  Doctor  Zimmermann  is  Bitter  Zimmermann 
henceforth.  And  now,  here  has  come  his  new  Visit  to  Fried¬ 
rich  the  Great ;  —  which,  with  the  issues  it  had,  and  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  cloud  of  tumid  speculations  and  chaotic  writings  it 
involved  him  in,  quite  upset  the  poor  Ritter  Doctor ;  so  that, 
hypochondrias  deepening  to  the  abysmal,  his  fine  intellect 
sank  altogether,  —  and  only  Death,  which  happily  followed 
soon,  could  disimprison  him.  At  this  moment,  there  is  in 
Zimmermann  a  worse  “  Dropsy  ”  of  the  spiritual  kind,  than 
this  of  the  physical,  which  he  has  come  in  relief  of  ! 

Excerpts  of  those  Zimmermann  Dialogues  lie  copiously  round 
me,  ready  long  ago,  —  nay,  I  understand  there  is,  or  was,  an 
English  Translation  of  the  whole  of  them,  better  or  worse,  for 
behoof  of  the  curious :  —  but  on  serious  consideration  now,  I 
have  to  decide,  That  they  are  but  as  a  Scene  of  clowns  in  the 
Elder  Dramatists  ;  which,  even  were  it  not  overdone  as  it  is, 
cannot  be  admitted  in  this  place,  and  is  plainly  impertinent  in 
the  Tragedy  that  is  being  acted  here.  Something  of  Farce  will 
often  enough,  in  this  irreverent  world,  intrude  itself  on  the 
most  solemn  Tragedy ;  but,  in  pity  even  to  the  Farce,  there 
ought  at  least  to  be  closed  doors  kept  between  them. 
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Enough  for  us  to  say,  That  Eitter  Zimmermann  —  who  is  a 
Physician  and  a  Man  of  Literary  Genius,  and  should  not  have 
become  a  Tragic  Zany  —  did,  with  unspeakable  emotions,  ter¬ 
rors,  prayers  to  Heaven,  and  paroxysms  of  his  own  ridiculous 
kind,  prescribe  “  Syrup  of  Dandelion  ”  to  the  King  ;  talked  to 
him  soothingly,  musically,  successfully;  found  the  King  a 
most  pleasant  Talker,  but  a  very  wilful  perverse  kind  of 
Patient ;  whose  errors  in  point  of  diet  especially  were  enor¬ 
mous  to  a  degree.  Truth  is,  the  King’s  appetite  for  food  did 
still  survive :  —  and  this  might  have  been,  you  would  think, 
the  one  hopeful  basis  of  Zimmermann’s  whole  treatment,  if 
there  were  still  any  hope  :  but  no  ;  Zimmermann  merely,  with 
uncommon  emphasis,  lyrically  recognizes  such  amazing  appe¬ 
tite  in  an  old  man  overwhelmed  by  diseases,  —  trumpets  it 
abroad,  for  ignorant  persons  to  regard  as  a  crime,  or  perhaps  as 
a  type  generally  of  the  man’s  past  life,  and  makes  no  other  at¬ 
tempt  upon  it ;  —  stands  by  his  “  Extract  of  Dandelion  boiled 
to  the  consistency  of  honey ;  ”  and  on  the  seventeenth  day, 
July  10th,  voiceless  from  emotion,  heart  just  breaking,  takes 
himself  away,  and  ceases.  One  of  our  Notes  says  :  — 

“  Zimmermann  went  by  Dessau  and  Brunswick ;  at  Bruns¬ 
wick,  if  he  made  speed  thither,  Zimmermann  might  perhaps 
find  Mirabeau,  who  is  still  there,  and  just  leaving  for  Berlin 
to  be  in  at  the  death :  —  but  if  the  Doctor  and  he  missed  each 
other,  it  was  luckier,  as  they  had  their  controversies  after¬ 
wards.  Mirabeau  arrived  at  Berlin,  July  21st : 1  vastly  diligent 
in  picking  up  news,  opinions,  judgments  of  men  and  events, 
for  his  Calonne  ;  —  and  amazingly  accurate,  one  finds  ;  such  a 
flash  of  insight  has  he,  in  whatever  element,  foul  or  fair. 

“  July  9th,  the  day  before  Zimmermann’s  departure,  Hertz- 
berg  had  come  out  to  Potsdam  in  permanence.  Hertzberg  is 
privately  thenceforth  in  communication  with  the  Successor ; 
altogether  privately,  though  no  doubt  Friedrich  knew  it  well 
enough,  and  saw  it  to  be  right.  Of  course,  all  manner  of  poor 
creatures  are  diligent  about  their  own  bits  of  interests ;  and 
saying  to  themselves,  ‘A  New  Eeign  is  evidently  nigh  !  ’ 

Mirabeau,  Histoire  secrete  de  la  Cour  de  Berlin,  tome  iii.  of  (Euvres  de 
Mirabeau:  Paris,  1821,  Lettre  v.  p.  37. 
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Yes,  my  friends;  —  and  a  precious  Reign  it  will  prove  in  com¬ 
parison  :  sensualities,  unctuous  religiosities,  ostentations,  im¬ 
becilities ;  culminating  in  Jena  twenty  years  hence.” 

Zimmermann  baggies  to  tell  us  wbat  his  report  was  at 
Brunswick;  says,  he  “set  the  Duke  \_Frbprinz ,  who  is  now 
Duke  these  six  years  past]  sobbing  and  weeping ;  ”  though 
towards  the  Widow  Duchess  there  must  have  been  some  hope 
held  out,  as  we  shall  now  see.  The  Duchess’s  Letter  or  Letters 
to  her  Brother  are  lost ;  but  this  is  his  Answer  :  — 

Friedrich  to  the  Duchess-Dowager  of  Brunswick. 

“  Sans-Souci,  10th  August,  1786. 

“My  adorable  Sister,  —  The  Hanover  Doctor  has  wished 
to  make  himself  important  with  you,  my  good  Sister ;  but  the 
truth  is,  he  has  been  of  no  use  to  me  (ml a  ete  inutile').  The 
old  must  give  place  to  the  young,  that  each  generation  may 
find  room  clear  for  it :  and  Life,  if  we  examine  strictly  what 
its  course  is,  consists  in  seeing  one’s  fellow-creatures  die  and 
be  born.  In  the  mean  while,  I  have  felt  myself  a  little  easier 
for  the  last  day  or  two.  My  heart  remains  inviolably  attached 
to  you,  my  good  Sister.  With  the  highest  consideration,  — 
My  adorable  Sister,  —  Your  faithful  Brother  and  Servant, 

“  Friedrich.”  1 

This  is  Friedrich’s  last  Letter ;  —  his  last  to  a  friend.  There 
is  one  to  his  Queen,  which  Preuss’s  Index  seems  to  regard  as 
later,  though  without  apparent  likelihood ;  there  being  no  date 
whatever,  and  only  these  words  :  “  Madam,  —  I  am  much 
obliged  by  the  wishes  you  deign  to  form  :  but  a  heavy  fever 
I  have  taken  ( grosse  fievre  que  fai  prise)  hinders  me  from 
answering  you.”  2 

On  common  current  matters  of  business,  and  even  on 
uncommon,  there  continue  yet  for  four  days  to  be  Letters 
expressly  dictated  by  Friedrich ;  some  about  military  matters 
(vacancies  to  be  filled,  new  Free-Corps  to  be  levied).  Two 
or  three  of  them  are  on  so  small  a  subject  as  the  purchase  of 
new  Books  by  his  Librarians  at  Berlin.  One,  and  it  has  been 

1  CEuvres  de  Frederic,  xxvii.  i.  352.  2  lb.  xxvi.  62. 
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preceded  by  examining,  is,  Order  to  the  Potsdam  Magistrates 
to  grant  “the  Baker  Schroder,  in  terms  of  his  petition,  a  Free- 
Pass  out  of  Preussen  hither,  for  100  bushels  of  rye  and  50  of 
wheat,  though  Schroder  will  not  find  the  prices  much  cheaper 
there  than  here.”  His  last,  of  August  14th,  is  to  De  Launay, 
Head  of  the  Excise  :  “Your  Account  of  Receipts  and  Expendi¬ 
tures  came  to  hand  yesterday,  13th ;  but  is  too  much  in  small : 
I  require  one  more  detailed,”  —  and  explains,  with  brief  clear¬ 
ness,  on  what  points  and  how.  Neglects  nothing,  great  or 
small,  while  life  yet  is. 

Tuesday,  August  15th,  1786,  Contrary  to  all  wont,  the  King 
did  not  awaken  till  11  o’clock.  On  first  looking  up,  he  seemed 
in  a  confused  state,  but  soon  recovered  himself ;  called  in  his 
Generals  and  Secretaries,  who  had  been  in  waiting  so  long, 
and  gave,  with  his  old  precision,  the  Orders  wanted,  —  one 
to  Rohdich,  Commandant  of  Potsdam,  about  a  Review  of  the 
troops  there  next  day ;  Order  minutely  perfect,  in  knowledge 
of  the  ground,  in  foresight  of  what  and  how  the  evolutions 
were  to  be  ;  which  was  accordingly  performed  on  the  morrow. 
The  Cabinet  work  he  went  through  with  the  like  possession  of 
himself,  giving,  on  every  point,  his  Three  Clerks  their  direc¬ 
tions,  in  a  weak  voice,  yet  with  the  old  power  of  spirit,  — dic¬ 
tated  to  one  of  them,  among  other  things,  an  “  Instruction  ” 
for  some  Ambassador  just  leaving ;  “  four  quarto  pages,  which,” 
says  Hertzberg,  “  would  have  done  honor  to  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  Minister ;  ”  and,  in  the  evening,  he  signed  his  Missives 
as  usual.  This  evening  still, — but  —  no  evening  more.  We 
are  now  at  the  last  scene  of  all,  which  ends  this  strange  event¬ 
ful  History. 

Wednesday  morning,  General- Adjutants,  Secretaries,  Com* 
mandant,  were  there  at  their  old  hours ;  but  word  came  out, 
“  Secretaries  are  to  wait :  ”  King  is  in  a  kind  of  sleep,  of  ster¬ 
torous  ominous  character,  as  if  it  were  the  death-sleep  ;  seems 
not  to  recollect  himself,  when  he  does  at  intervals  open  his 
eyes.  After  hours  of  this,1  on  a  ray  of  consciousness,  the 

1  Selle  (ut  sup.)  ;  Anonymous  (Kletschke),  Letzte  S-tunden  und  Leichenbe- 
gdngniss  Friedrichs  des  Zweyten,  (Potsdam,  1786)  ;  Preuss,  iv.  264  et  seq. ;  Ro- 
denbeck,  iii.  363-366. 
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King  bethought  him  of  Rohdich,  the  Commandant ;  tried  to 
give  Rohdich  the  Parole  as  usual ;  tried  twice,  perhaps  three 
times  ;  but  found  he  could  not  speak ;  —  and  with  a  glance  of 
sorrow,  which  seemed  to  say,  “  It  is  impossible,  then  !  ”  turned 
his  head,  and  sank  back  into  the  corner  of  his  chair.  Rohdich 
burst  into  tears  :  the  King  again  lay  slumberous  ;  —  the  rattle 
of  death  beginning  soon  after,  which  lasted  at  intervals  all 
day.  Selle,  in  Berlin,  was  sent  for  by  express  ;  he  arrived 
about  three  of  the  afternoon  :  King  seemed  a  little  more  con¬ 
scious,  knew  those  about  him,  “  his  face  red  rather  than  pale, 
in  his  eyes  still  something  of  their  old  fire.”  Towards  even¬ 
ing  the  feverishness  abated  (to  Selle,  I  suppose,  a  fatal  symp¬ 
tom)  ;  the  King  fell  into  a  soft  sleep,  with  warm  perspiration ; 
but,  on  awakening,  complained  of  cold,  repeatedly  of  cold, 
demanding  wrappage  after  wrappage  (“  Kissen,”  soft  quilt  of 
the  old  fashion)  ;  —  and  on  examining  feet  and  legs,  one  of  the 
Doctors  made  signs  that  they  were  in  fact  cold,  up  nearly  to 
the  knee.  “  What  said  he  of  the  feet  ?  ”  murmured  the  King 
some  time  afterwards,  the  Doctor  having  now  stepped  out  of 
sight.  “  Much  the  same  as  before,”  answered  some  attendant. 
The  King  shook  his  head,  incredulous. 

He  drank  once,  grasping  the  goblet  with  both  hands,  a 
draught  of  fennel-water,  his  customary  drink ;  and  seemed 
relieved  by  it ;  —  his  last  refection  in  this  world.  Towards 
nine  in  the  evening,  there  had  come  on  a  continual  short  cough, 
and  a  rattling  in  the  breast,  breath  more  and  more  difficult. 
Why  continue  ?  Friedrich  is  making  exit,  on  the  common 
terms  •,  you  may  hear  the  curtain  rustling  down.  For  most 
part  he  was  unconscious,  never  more  than  half  conscious.  As 
the  wall-clock  above  his  head  struck  11,  he  asked  :  “  What 
o’clock  ?  ”  “  Eleven,”  answered  they.  “  At  4,”  murmured  he, 

“  I  will  rise.”  One  of  his  dogs  sat  on  its  stool  near  him ; 
about  midnight  he  noticed  it  shivering  for  cold  :  “  Throw  a 
quilt  over  it,”  said  or  beckoned  he  ;  that,  I  think,  was  his  last 
completely  conscious  utterance.  Afterwards,  in  a  severe  chok¬ 
ing  fit,  getting  at  last  rid  of  the  phlegm,  he  said,  “  La  montagne 
est  passee ,  nous  irons  mieux,  We  are  over  the  hill,  we  shall  go 
better  now.” 
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Attendants,  Hertzberg,  Selle  and  one  or  two  others,  were  in 
the  outer  room  ;  none  in  Friedrich’s  but  Striitzki,  his  Kammer- 
hussar,  one  of  Three  who  are  his  sole  valets  and  nurses  ;  a 
faithful  ingenious  man,  as  they  all  seem  to  be,  and  excellently 
chosen  for  the  object.  Strutzki,  to  save  the  King  from  hust¬ 
ling  down,  as  he  always  did,  into  the  corner  of  his  chair, 
where,  with  neck  and  chest  bent  forward,  breathing  was  im¬ 
possible,  —  at  last  took  the  King  on  his  knee  ;  kneeling  on  the 
ground  with  his  other  knee  for  the  purpose, — King’s  right 
arm  round  Striitzki’s  neck,  Striitzki’s  left  arm  round  the  King’s 
back,  and  supporting  his  other  shoulder  ;  in  which  posture  the 
faithful  creature,  for  above  two  hours,  sat  motionless,  till  the 
end  came.  Within  doors,  all  is  silence,  except  this  breathing; 
around  it  the  dark  earth  silent,  above  it  the  silent  stars.  At 
20  minutes  past  2,  the  breathing  paused,  —  wavered  ;  ceased. 
Friedrich’s  Life-battle  is  fought  out ;  instead  of  suffering  and 
sore  labor,  here  is  now  rest.  Thursday  morning,  17th  August, 
1786,  at  the  dark  hour  just  named.  On  the  31st  of  May  last, 
this  King  had  reigned  46  years.  “He  has  lived,”  counts 
Rodenbeck,  “  74  years,  6  months  and  24  days.” 

His  death  seems  very  stern  and  lonely ;  —  a  man  of  such 
affectionate  feelings,  too ;  “  a  man  with  more  sensibility  than 
other  men  !  ”  But  so  had  his  whole  life  been,  stern  and  lonely  ; 
such  the  severe  law  laid  on  him.  Nor  was  it  inappropriate 
that  he  found  his  death  in  that  poor  Silesian  Review  ;  punc¬ 
tually  doing,  as  usual,  the  work  that  had  come  in  hand.  ISTor 
that  he  died  now,  rather  than  a  few  years  later.  In  these  final 
days  of  his,  we  have  transiently  noticed  Arch-Cardinal  de 
Rohan,  Arch-Quack  Cagliostro,  and  a  most  select  Company  of 
Persons  and  of  Actions,  like  an  Elixir  of  the  Nether  World, 
miraculously  emerging  into  daylight ;  and  all  Paris,  and  by 
degrees  all  Europe,  getting  loud  with  the  Diamond-Necklace 
History.  And  to  eyes  of  deeper  speculation, — World-Poet 
Goethe’s,  for  instance,  —  it  is  becoming  evident  that  Chaos  is 
again  big.  As  has  not  she  proved  to  be,  and  is  still  proving, 
in  the  most  teeming  way !  Better  for  a  Royal  Hero,  fallen  old 
and  feeble,  to  be  hidden  from  such  things. 


Chap.  IX.  FRIEDRICH’S  LAST  ILLNESS  AND  DEATH.  189 
Aug.  1786. 

“Yesterday,  Wednesday,  August  16th,”  says  a  Note  which 
now  strikes  us  as  curious,  “  Mirabeau,  smelling  eagerly  for 
news,  had  ridden  out  towards  Potsdam  ;  met  the  Page  riding 
furiously  for  Selle  (‘  one  horse  already  broken  down/  say  the 
Peasants  about)  ;  and  with  beak,  powerful  beyond  any  other 
vulture’s,  Mirabeau  perceived  that  here  the  end  now  was. 
And  thereupon  rushed  off,  to  make  arrangements  for  a  courier, 
for  flying  pigeons,  and  the  other  requisites.  And  appeared 
that  night  at  the  Queen’s  Soiree  in  Schonhausen  [Queen  has 
Apartment  that  evening,  dreaming  of  nothing],  ‘where,’  says 
he,  ‘  I  eagerly  whispered  the  French  Minister,’  and  less  eagerly 
‘  mon  ami  Mylord  Dalrymple,’  the  English  one  ;  —  neither  of 
whom  would  believe  me.  Nor,  in  short,  what  Calonne  will 
regret,  but  nobody  else,  could  the  pigeons  be  let  loose,  owing 
to  want  of  funds.’  ”  1  —  Enough,  enough. 

Friedrich  was  not  buried  at  Sans-Souci,  in  the  Tomb  which 
he  had  built  for  himself ;  why  not,  nobody  clearly  says.  By 
his  own  express  will,  there  was  no  embalming.  Two  Regiment- 
surgeons  washed  the  Corpse,  decently  prepared  it  for  inter¬ 
ment  :  “  At  8  that  same  evening,  Friedrich’s  Body,  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  the  First  Battalion  of  Guards,  and  laid  in  its 
coffin,  was  borne  to  Potsdam,  in  a  hearse  of  eight  horses, 
twelve  Non-commissioned  Officers  of  the  Guard  escorting. 
All  Potsdam  was  in  the  streets  ;  the  Soldiers,  of  their  own 
accord,  formed  rank,  and  followed  the  hearse ;  many  a  rugged 
face  unable  to  restrain  tears  :  for  the  rest,  universal  silence  as 
of  midnight,  nothing  audible  among  the  people  but  here  and 
there  a  sob,  and  the  murmur,  { Ach,  der  gute  Konig  !  ’ 

“  All  next  day,  the  Body  lay  in  state  in  the  Palace ;  thou¬ 
sands  crowding,  from  Berlin  and  the  other  environs,  to  see  that 
face  for  the  last  time.  Wasted,  worn;  but  beautiful  in  death, 
with  the  thin  gray  hair  parted  into  locks,  and  slightly  pow¬ 
dered.  And  at  8  in  the  evening  [Friday,  18th],  he  was  borne 
to  the  Garnison-Kirche  of  Potsdam ;  and  laid  beside  his 
Father,  in  the  vault  behind  the  Pulpit  there,” 2  where  the  two 
Coffins  are  still  to  be  seen. 

1  Mirabeau,  Histoire  secrete,  Sfc.  (Lettre  xiv.),  pp.  58-63. 

a  Rodenbeck,  iii.  365  (Public  Funeral  was  not  till  September  9th). 
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17th  Aug.  1786. 

I  define  him  to  myself  as  hitherto  the  Last  of  the  Kings ; 
—  when  the  Next  will  be,  is  a  very  long  question!  But  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  Nations,  probably  all  Nations,  by  and  by, 
in  their  despair,  —  blinded,  swallowed  like  Jonah,  in  such  a 
whale’s-belly  of  things  brutish,  waste,  abominable  (for  is  not 
Anarchy,  or  the  Buie  of  what  is  Baser  over  what  is  Nobler, 
the  one  life’s  misery  worth  complaining  of,  and,  in  fact,  the 
abomination  of  abominations,  springing  from  and  producing 
all  others  whatsoever  ?)  —  as  if  the  Nations  universally,  and 
England  too  if  it  hold  on,  may  more  and  more  bethink  them¬ 
selves  of  such  a  Man  and  his  Function  and  Performance,  with 
feelings  far  other  than  are  possible  at  present.  Meanwhile, 
all  I  had  to  say  of  him  is  finished  :  that  too,  it  seems,  was  a 
bit  of  work  appointed  to  be  done.  Adieu,  good  readers ;  bad 
also,  adieu. 
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This  Piece,  it  would  seem,  was  translated  sixteen  years  ago  ;  some  four  or  five 
years  before  any  part  of  the  present  History  of  Friedrich  got  to  paper.  The 
intercalated  bits  of  Commentary  were,  as  is  evident,  all  or  mostly  written  at 
the  same  time  :  — these  also,  though  they  are  now  become,  in  parts,  superfluow 
to  a  reader  that  has  been  diligent,  I  have  not  thought  of  changing,  where  not 
compelled.  Here  and  there,  especially  in  the  Introductory  Part,  some  slight 
additions  have  crept  in ;  —  which  the  above  kind  of  reader  will  possibly 
enough  detect  ;  and  may  even  have,  for  friendly  reasons,  some  vestige  of 
interest  in  assigning  to  their  new  date  and  comparing  with  the  old.  (Note 
1868.) 


A  DAY  WITH  FRIEDRICH. 

(23d  July,  1779.) 

Oberamtmann  (Head-Manager)  Fromme  ”  was  a  sister’s  son  of  Poet 
Gleim,  —  Gleim  Canon  of  Halberstadt,  who  wrote  Prussian  “  grenadier- 
songs”  in,  or  in  reference  to,  the  Seven-Years  War,  songs  still  printed, 
but  worth  little  ;  who  begged  once,  after  Friedrich’s  death,  an  Old  Hat 
of  his,  and  took  it  with  him  to  Halberstadt  (where  I  hope  it  still  is) ; 
who  had  a  “  Temple-of-Honor,”  or  little  Garden-house  so  named,  with 
Portraits  of  his  Friends  hung  in  it;  who  put  Jean  Paul  very  soon  there, 
with  a  great  explosion  of  praises  ;  and  who,  in  short,  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  good  effervescent  creature,  at  last  rather  wealthy  too,  and 
able  to  effervesce  with  some  comfort ; —  Oberamtmann  Fromme,  I  say, 
was  this  Gleim’s  Nephew;  and  stood  as  a  kind  of  Royal  Land-Bailiff 
under  Frederick  the  Great,  in  a  tract  of  country  called  the  Rliyn-Luch 
(a  dreadfully  moory  country  of  sands  and  quagmires,  all  green  and  fer¬ 
tile  now,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Berlin)  ;  busy  there 
in  1779,  and  had  been  for  some  years  past.  He  had  originally  been  an 
Officer  of  the  Artillery;  but  obtained  his  discharge  in  1769,  and  got, 
before  long,  into  this  employment.  A  man  of  excellent  disposition  and 
temper;  with  a  solid  and  heavy  stroke  of  work  in  him,  whatever  he 
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might  he  set  to;  and  who  in  this  Oberamtmannship  “became  highly 
esteemed.”  He  died  in  1798 ;  and  has  left  sons  (now  perhaps  grand¬ 
sons  or  great-grandsons),  who  continue  estimable  in  like  situations 
under  the  Prussian  Government. 

One  of  Fromme’s  useful  gifts,  the  usefulest  of  all  for  us  at  present, 
was  “  his  wonderful  talent  of  exact  memory.”  He  could  remember  to 
a  singular  extent ;  and,  we  will  hope,  on  this  occasion,  was  unusually 
conscientious  to  do  it.  For  it  so  happened,  in  July,  1779  (23d  July), 
Friedrich,  just  home  from  his  troublesome  Bavarian  War,1  and  again 
looking  into  everything  with  his  own  eyes,  determined  to  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  view  of  those  Moor  Regions  of  Fromme’s ;  to  take  a  day’s  driving 
through  that  Rhyn-lMch  which  had  cost  him  so  much  effort  and  outlay ; 
and  he  ordered  Fromme  to  attend  him  in  the  expedition.  Which  took 
effect  accordingly ;  Fromme  riding  swiftly  at  the  left  wheel  of  Fried¬ 
rich’s  carriage,  and  loudly  answering  questions  of  his,  all  day.  — 
Directly  on  getting  home,  Fromme  consulted  his  excellent  memory, 
and  wrote  down  everything ;  a  considerable  Paper,  —  of  which  you 
shall  now  have  an  exact  Translation,  if  it  be  worth  anything.  Fromme 
gave  the  Paper  to  Uncle  Gleim ;  who,  in  his  enthusiasm,  showed  it 
extensively  about,  and  so  soon  as  there  was  liberty,  had  it  “  printed,  at 
his  own  expense,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  soldiers’  children.”  2 

“  The  Iihyn  ”  or  Rliin,  is  a  little  river,  which,  near  its  higher  clearer 
sources,  we  were  all  once  well  acquainted  with :  considerable  little 
moorland  river,  with  several  branches  coming  down  from  Ruppin  Coun¬ 
try,  and  certain  lakes  and  plashes  there,  in  a  southwest  direction, 
towards  the  Elbe  valley,  towards  the  Havel  Stream  ;  into  which  latter, 
through  another  plash  or  lake  called  Gulper  See ,  and  a  few  miles 
farther,  into  the  Elbe  itself,  it  conveys,  after  a  course  of  say  50  English 
miles  circuitously  southwest,  the  black  drainings  of  those  dreary  and 
intricate  Peatbog-and-Sand  countries.  “  Luch,”  it  appears,  signifies 

1  Had  arrived  at  Berlin  May  27th  (Bodenbeck,  iii.  201). 

2  “  Gleim’s  edition,  brought  out  in  1786,  the  year  of  Friedrich’s  death,  is 
now  quite  gone,  —  the  Book  undiscoverable.  But  the  Paper  was  reprinted 
in  an  Anekdoten-Sammlung  (Collection  of  Anecdotes,  Berlin,  1787,  8tes  Stuck, 
where  I  discover  it  yesterday  (17th  July,  1852)  in  a  copy  of  mine,  much  to 
my  surprise ;  having  before  met  with  it  in  one  Hildebrandt’s  Anekdoten- 
Sammlung  (Ilalberstadt,  1830,  4tes  Stuck,  a  rather  slovenly  Book),  where  it  is 
given  out  as  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  rarities,  and  as  having  been  specially  ‘  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  Dr.  W.  Korte,'  being  unattainable  otherwise  !  The  two  copies 
differ  slightly  here  and  there,  —  not  always  to  Dr.  Korte’s  advantage,  or 
rather  hardly  ever.  1  keep  them  both  before  me  in  translating  ”  ( Marqinale 
of  1852). 
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Loch  (or  Hole,  Hollow);  and  “Rhyn-Luch”  will  mean,  to  Prussian 
ears,  the  Peatbog  Quagmire  drained  by  the  Rhyn. — New  Ruppin, 
where  this  beautiful  black  Stream  first  becomes  considerable,  and  of 
steadily  black  complexion,  lies  between  40  and  50  miles  northwest  of 
Berlin.  Ten  or  twelve  miles  farther  north  is  Reinsberg  (properly 
Rhynsberg ),  where  Friedrich  as  Crown-Prince  lived  his  happiest  few 
years.  The  details  of  which  were  familiar  to  us  long  ago,  —  and  no 
doubt  dwell  clear  and  soft,  in  their  appropriate  “  pale  moonlight,”  in 
Friedrich’s  memory  on  this  occasion.  Some  time  after  his  Accession, 
he  gave  the  place  to  Prince  Henri,  who  lived  there  till  1802.  It  is 
now  fallen  all  dim;  and  there  is  nothing  at  New  Ruppin  but  a  re¬ 
membrance. 

To  the  hither  edge  of  this  Rhyn-Luch,  from  Berlin,  I  guess  there 
may  be  five-and-twenty  miles,  in  a  northwest  direction ;  from  Pots¬ 
dam,  whence  Friedrich  starts  to-day,  about  the  same  distance  north-by¬ 
west;  “at  Seelenhorst,”  where  Fromme  waits  him,  Friedrich  has 
already  had  30  miles  of  driving,  — rate  10  miles  an  hour,  as  we  chance 
to  observe.  Notable  things,  besides  the  Spade-husbandries  he  is  intent 
on,  solicit  his  remembrance  in  this  region.  Of  Freisack  and  “Heavy- 
Peg”  with  her  didactic  batterings  there,  I  suppose  he,  in  those  fixed 
times,  knows  nothing,  probably  has  never  heard  :  Freisack  is  on  a 
branch  of  this  same  Rhyn,  and  he  might  see  it,  to  left  a  mile  or  two,  if 
he  cared. 

But  Fehrbellin  (“Ferry  of  Belleen”),  distinguished  by  the  shining 
victory  which  “  the  Great  Elector,”  Friedrich’s  Great-Grandfather, 
gained  there,  over  the  Swedes,  in  1675,  stands  on  the  Rhyn  itself,  about 
midway ;  and  Friedrich  will  pass  through  it  on  this  occasion .  General 
Ziethen,  too,  lives  near  it  at  Wusterau  (as  will  be  seen) :  “  Old  Ziethen,” 
a  little  stumpy  man,  with  hanging  brows  and  thick  pouting  lips;  un¬ 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  pious,  wise,  silent,  and  with  a  terrible  blaze 
of  fighting-talent  in  him;  full  of  obedience,  of  endurance,  and  yet  of 
unsubduable  “  silent  rage”  (which  has  brooked  even  the  vocal  rage  of 
Friedrich,  on  occasion) ;  a  really  curious  old  Hussar  General.  He  is 
now  a  kind  of  mythical  or  demigod  personage  among  the  Prussians ; 
and  was  then  (1779),  and  ever  after  the  Seven-Years  War,  regarded 
popularly  as  their  Ajax  (with  a  dash  of  the  Ulysses  superadded), — 
Seidlitz,  another  Horse  General,  being  the  Achilles  of  that  service. 

The  date  of  this  drive  through  the  moors  being  “23d  July,  1779,” 
we  perceive  it  is  just  about  two  months  since  Friedrich  got  home  from 
the  Bavarian  War  (what  they  now  call  “  Potato  War”  so  barren  was 
it  in  fighting,  so  ripe  in  foraging) ;  victorious  in  a  sort ;  —  and  that  in 
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his  private  thought,  among  the  big  troubles  of  the  world  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  infinitesimally  small  business  of  the  Miller  Arnold's 
Lawsuit  is  beginning  to  rise  now  and  then.1 

Friedrich  is  now  67  years  old;  has  reigned  39:  the  Seven- Years  War 
is  16  years  behind  us;  ever  since  which  time  Friedrich  has  been 
an  “old  man,’7  —  having  returned  home  from  it  with  his  cheeks  all 
wrinkled,  his  temples  white,  and  other  marks  of  decay,  at  the  age  of  51. 
The  “  wounds  of  that  terrible  business,”  as  they  say,  “  are  now  all 
healed,”  perhaps  above  100,000  burnt  houses  and  huts  rebuilt,  for  one 
thing;  and  the  “ Alte  Fritz,”  still  brisk  and  wiry,  has  been  and  is  an 
unweariedly  busy  man  in  that  affair,  among  others.  What  bogs  he  has 
tapped  and  dried,  what  canals  he  has  dug,  and  stubborn  strata  he  has 
bored  through,  —  assisted  by  his  Prussian  Brindley  (one  Brenkenhof, 
once  a  Stable-boy  at  Dessau)  ;  —  and  ever  planting  “  Colonies  ”  on  the 
reclaimed  land,  and  watching  how  they  get  on!  As  we  shall  see  on  this 
occasion,  — to  which  let  us  hasten  (as  to  a  feast  not  of  dainties,  but  of 
honest  sauerkraut  and  wholesome  herbs),  without  farther  parley. 

Oberamtmann  Fromme  (whom  I  mark  “  Ich  ”)  loquitur:  “Major- 
General  Graf  von  Gortz,”  whom  Fromme  keeps  strictly  mute  all  day, 
is  a  distinguished  man,  of  many  military  and  other  experiences ;  much 
about  Friedrich  in  this  time  and  onwards.3  Introduces  strangers,  &c. ; 
Bouille  took  him  for  “  Head  Chamberlain,”  four  or  five  years  after  this. 
He  is  ten  years  the  King’s  junior ;  a  Hessian  gentleman ;  —  eldest 
Brother  of  the  Envoy  Gortz  who  in  his  cloak  of  darkness  did  such 
diplomacies  in  the  Bavarian  matter,  January  gone  a  year,  and  who  is  a 
rising  man  in  that  line  ever  since.  But  let  Fromme  begin :  —  8 

“  On  the  23d  of  July,  1779,  it  pleased  his  Majesty  the  King  to  under¬ 
take  a  journey  to  inspect  those”  mud  “Colonies  in  the  Rhyn-Luch 
about  Neustadt-on-the-Dosse,  which  his  Majesty,  at  his  own  cost,  had 
settled ;  thereby  reclaiming  a  tract  of  waste  moor  ( einen  dden  Bruch 
urbar  machen)  into  arability,  where  now  308  families  have  their  living. 

“  His  Majesty  set  off  from  Potsdam  about  5  in  the  morning,”  in  an 
open  carriage,  General  von  Gortz  along  with  him,  and  horses  from  his 
own  post- stations ;  “travelled  over  Ferlandt,  Tirotz,  Wiistermark, 
Nauen,  Konigshorst,  Seelenhorst,  Dechau,  Fehrbellin,” 4  and  twelve 

1  Supra,  415,  429.  Preuss,  i.  362;  &c.  &c. 

2  Supra,  399. 

8  Anekdoten  und  Karakterziirje  aus  dem  Leben  Friedrich  des  Ziveyten  (Berlin, 
bei  Johann  Friedrich  Unger,  1787),  8te  Sammlung,  ss.  15-79. 

4  See  Reimann’s  Kreis-Karten,  Nos.  74,  73. 
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other  small  peat  villages,  looking  all  their  brightest  in  the  morning  sun, 
—  “  to  the  hills  at  Stollen,  where  his  Majesty,  because  a  view  of  all  the 
Colonies  could  be  had  from  those  hills,  was  pleased  to  get  out  for  a  lit¬ 
tle,”  as  will  afterwards  be  seen.  —  “  Therefrom  the  journey  went  by 
Hohen-Nauen  to  Rathenau,”  a  civilized  place,  “  where  his  Majesty  ar¬ 
rived  about  3  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  there  dined,  and  passed  the  night.  — 
Next  morning,  about  6,  his  Majesty  continued  his  drive  into  the  Magde¬ 
burg  region  ;  inspected  various  reclaimed  moors  (Brioche),  which  in  part 
are  already  made  arable,  and  in  part  are  being  made  so  ;  came,  in  the 
afternoon,  about  4,  over  Ziesar  and  Brandenburg,  back  to  Potsdam,  — 
and  did  not  dine  till  about  4,  when  he  arrived  there,  and  had  finished 
the  Journey.”  His  usual  dinner-hour  is  12;  the  state  hour,  on  gala  days 
when  company  has  been  invited,  is  1  p.m., — and  he  always  likes  his 
dinner ;  and  has  it  of  a  hot  peppery  quality  ! 

“  Till  Seelenhorst,  the  Amtsrath  Sach  of  Konigshorst  had  ridden  be¬ 
fore  his  Majesty  ;  but  here,”  at  the  border  of  my  Fehrbellin  district, 
where  with  one  of  his  forest-men  I  was  in  waiting  by  appointment, 
“  the  turn  came  for  me.  About  8  o’clock  a.m.  his  Majesty  arrived  in 
Seelenhorst ;  had  the  Herr  General  Graf  von  Gortz  in  the  carriage  with 
him,”  Gortz,  wre  need  n’t  say,  sitting  back  foremost :  — here  I,  Fromme, 
with  my  woodman  was  respectfully  in  readiness.  “  While  the  horses 
were  changing,  his  Majesty  spoke  with  some  of  the  Ziethen  Hussar- 
Officers,  who  were  upon  grazing  service  in  the  adjoining  villages  [all 
Friedrich’s  cavalry  went  out  to  grass  during  certain  months  of  the  year ; 
and  it  was  a  land-tax  on  every  district  to  keep  its  quota  of  army-horses 
in  this  manner,  —  auf  Grasung\  ;  and  of  me  his  Majesty  as  yet  took  no 
notice.  As  the  Damme,”  Dams  or  Raised  Roads  through  the  Peat-bog, 
“  are  too  narrow  hereabouts,  I  could  not  ride  beside  him,”  and  so  went 
before  ?  or  behind,  with  woodman  before  ?  Gott  weiss !  “In  Dechau 
his  Majesty  got  sight  of  Rittmeister  von  Ziethen,”  old  Ajax  Ziethen’s 
son,  “to  whom  Dechau  belongs;  and  took  him  into  the  carriage  along 
with  him,  till  the  point  where  the  Dechau  boundary  is.  Here  there 
was  again  change  of  horses.  Captain  von  Rathenow,  an  old  favorite 
of  the  King’s,  to  whom  the  property  of  Karvesee  in  part  belongs, 
happened  to  be  here  with  his  family;  he  now  went  forward  to  the 
carriage :  — 

Captain  von  Rathenow.  “  1  Humblest  servant,  your  Majesty  !  ’  [Un- 
terthdnigster  Knecht,  different  from  the  form  of  ending  letters,  but  really 
of  the  same  import] . 

King.  “  ‘Who  are  you  ?  ’ 
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Captain.  “  ‘  I  am  Captain  von  Rathenow  from  Karvesee.* 

King  (clapping  his  hands  together).  “  ‘Mein  Gotf,  dear  Rathenow, 
are  you  still  alive  !  [“  Lebt  er  noch,  is  He  still  alive  ?  ”  — way  of  speak¬ 
ing  to  one  palpably  your  inferior,  scarcely  now  in  use  even  to  servants  ; 
which  Friedrich  uses  always  in  speaking  to  the  highest  uncrowned  per¬ 
sons  :  it  gives  a  strange  dash  of  comic  emphasis  often  in  his  German 
talk:]  I  thought  you  were  long  since  dead.  How  goes  it  with  you? 
Are  you  whole  and  well  ?  ’ 

Captain.  “  ‘  Oja,  your  Majesty.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Mein  Gott,  how  fat  He  has  (you  are)  grown  !  ’ 

Captain.  “  ‘ Ja,  your  Majesty,  I  can  still  eat  and  drink;  only  the 
feet  get  lazy  ’  [won’t  go  so  well,  wollen  nicht  fort]. 

King.  “  ‘  Ja  !  that  is  so  with  me  too.  Are  you  married  ?  ’ 

Captain.  “  ‘  Yea,  your  Majesty.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Is  your  wife  among  the  ladies  yonder  ?  ’ 

Captain.  “  ‘  Yea,  your  Majesty.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Bring  her  to  me,  then!’  [To  her ,  taking  off  his  hat ]  ‘I 
find  in  your  Herr  Husband  a  good  old  friend.’ 

Frau  von  Rathenow.  “  ‘  Much  grace  and  honor  for  my  husband  !’ 
King.  “  ‘  What  were  you  by  birth ?  ’  [“  was  sind  Sie the  respectful 
word,  “  fur  eine  gebbrne  f  ”] 

Frau.  “  ‘  A  Fraulein  von  Krocher.’ 

King.  “  1  Haha !  A  daughter  of  General  von  Krocher’s  ?  ’ 

Frau.  “  ‘  Ja,  Thro  MajestdV 

King.  “  1  Oh,  I  knew  him  very  well.’  —  [To  Rathenow ]  ‘  Have  you 
children  too,  Rathenow  ?  ’ 

Captain.  “  ‘  Yes,  your  Majesty.  My  sons  are  in  the  service,’  soldier¬ 
ing  ;  ‘  and  these  are  my  daughters.’ 

King.  “  ‘Well,  I  am  glad  of  that  (Nun,  das  freut  mich).  Fare  He 
well.  Fare  He  well.’ 

‘  ‘  The  road  now  went  upon  Fehrbellin ;  and  Forster,”  Forester, 
“  Brand,  as  woodkeeper  for  the  King  in  these  parts,  rode  along  with  us. 
When  we  came  upon  the  patch  of  sand-knolls  which  lie  near  Fehr¬ 
bellin,  his  Majesty  cried  :  — 

“  ‘  Forester,  why  aren’t  these  sand-knolls  sown  ?  ’ 

Forester.  “  ‘  Your  Majesty,  they  don’t  belong  to  the  Royal  Forest ; 
they  belong  to  the  farm-ground.  In  part  the  people  do  sow  them  with 
all  manner  of  crops.  Here,  on  the  right  hand,  they  have  sown  fir-cones 
( Kienapfel ) 

King.  “  ‘  Who  sowed  them  ?  ’ 
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Forester.  “  ‘  The  Oberamtmann  [Fromme]  here.’ 

The  King  (to  me).  Na  !  Tell  my  Geheimer-Rath  Michaelis  that 
the  sand-patches  must  be  sown.’  —  [To  the  Forester]  ‘  But  do  you  know 
how  fir-cones  (Kiendpfel)  should  be  sown  ?  ’ 

Forester.  “  ‘  0  ja,  your  Majesty.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Na !  [a  frequent  inteijection  of  Friedrich’s  and  his  Father’s], 
how  are  they  sown,  then  ?  From  east  to  west,  or  from  north  to 
south  ?  ’ 1 

Forester.  “  ‘  From  east  to  west.’ 

King.  “  ‘  That  is  right.  But  why  ?  ’ 

Forester.  “  ‘  Because  the  most  wind  comes  from  the  west.’ 

King.  “  ‘  That ’s  right.’ 

“Now  his  Majesty  arrived  at  Fehrbellin ;  spoke  there  with  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Probst  of  the  Ziethen  Hussar  regiment,2  and  with  the  Fehrbellin 
Postmeister,  Captain  von  Moseh.  So  soon  as  the  horses  were  to,  we 
continued  our  travel ;  and  as  his  Majesty  was  driving  close  by  my  Big 
Ditches,”  Graben,  trenches,  main-drains,  “  which  have  been  made  in 
the  Fehrbellin  Luch  at  the  King’s  expense,  I  rode  up  to  the  carriage, 
and  said  :  — 

Ich.  “  ‘  Your  Majesty,  these  now  are  the  two  new  Drains,  which  by 
your  Majesty’s  favor  we  have  got  here ;  and  which  keep  the  Luch  dry 
for  us.’ 

King.  “  ‘  So,  so  ;  that  I  am  glad  of !  —  Who  is  He  (are  you)  ?  ’ 

Fromme.  “  ‘  Your  Majesty,  I  am  the  Beamte  here  of  Fehrbellin.’ 

King.  “  1  What ’s  your  name  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Fromme.’ 

King.  “  1  Ha,  ha !  you  are  a  son  of  the  Landrath  Fromme’s.’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Your  Majesty’s  pardon.  My  father  was  Amtsrath  in  the  Amt 
Lahnin.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Amtsrath  ?  Amtsrath?  That  isn’t  true!  Your  father 
was  Landrath.  I  knew  him  very  well.  — But  tell  me  now  (sagt  mir 
einmal)  has  the  draining  of  the  Luch  been  of  much  use  to  you  here  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  0  ja,  your  Majesty.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Do  you  keep  more  cattle  than  your  predecessor?  ’ 

1  “  Von  Morgen  gegen  Abend,  oder  von  Abend  gegen  Morgen  ?  ”  so  in  Orig. 
(p.  22) ;  —  but,  surely,  except  as  above,  it  has  no  sense  1  From  north  to 
south,  there  is  but  one  fir-seed  sown  against  the  wind ;  from  east  to  west, 
there  is  a  whole  row. 

2  Probst  is  the  leftmost  figure  in  that  Chodowiecki  Engraving  of  the 
famous  Ziethen-and-Friedrich  chair- scene,  five  years  after  this.  (Supra, 

874  n.) 
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Ich.  “  ‘  Yes,  your  Majesty.  On  this  farm  I  keep  40  more ;  on  all 
the  farms  together  70  more.’ 

King.  “  ‘That  is  right.  The  murrain  ( Viehseuche )  is  not  here  in 
this  quarter?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  No,  your  Majesty.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Have  you  had  it  here  ? 

Ich.  “  ‘  Ja.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Do  but  diligently  use  rock-salt,  you  won’t  have  the  murrain 
again.’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Yes,  your  Majesty,  I  do  use  it  too  ;  hut  kitchen  salt  has  very 
nearly  the  same  effect.’ 

King.  “‘No,  don’t  fancy  that!  You  mustn’t  pound  the  rock-salt 
small,  but  give  it  to  the  cattle  so  that  they  can  lick  it.’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Yes,  it  shall  he  done.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Are  there  still  improvements  needed  here  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “‘0  ja,  your  Majesty.  Here  lies  the  Kemmensee  [Kemmen- 
lake]  :  if  that  were  drained  out,  your  Majesty  would  gain  some  1,800 
acres  [Morgen,  f  English  acre]  of  pasture-land,  where  colonists  could 
be  settled  ;  and  then  the  whole  country  would  have  navigation  too, 
which  would  help  the  village  of  Fehrbellin  and  the  town  of  Ruppin  to 
an  uncommon  degree.’ 

King.  “  ‘  I  suppose  so  !  Be  a  great  help  to  you,  won’t  it ;  and  many 
will  be  ruined  by  the  job,  especially  the  proprietors  of  the  ground  ? 
Nicht  wahr  ?  ’  [Ha  ?] 

Ich.  “  ‘  Your  Majesty’s  gracious  pardon  [_Ew.  Majestdt  halten  zu  Gna- 
den,  —  hold  me  to  grace] :  the  ground  belongs  to  the  Royal  Forest,  and 
there  grows  nothing  but  birches  on  it.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Oh,  if  birch  wood  is  all  it  produces,  then  we  may  see  !  But 
you  must  not  make  your  reckoning  without  your  host  either,  that  the 
cost  may  not  outrun  the  use.’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  The  cost  will  certainly  not  outrun  the  use.  For,  first,  your 
Majesty  may  securely  reckon  that  eighteen  hundred  acres  will  be  won 
from  the  water ;  that  will  be  six-and-thirty  colonists,  allowing  each  50 
acres.  And  now  if  there  were  a  small  light  toll  put  upon  the  raft-* 
timber  and  the  ships  that  will  frequent  the  new  canal,  there  would  be 
ample  interest  for  the  outlay.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Na,  tell  my  Geheimer-Rath  Michaelis  of  it.  The  man  un¬ 
derstands  that  kind  of  matters ;  and  I  will  advise  you  to  apply  to  the 
man  in  every  particular  of  such  things,  and  wherever  you  know  that 
colonists  can  be  settled.  I  don’t  ivant  whole  colonies  at  once;  but 
wherever  there  are  two  or  three  families  of  them,  I  say  apply  to  that 
man  about  it.’ 
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Ich.  u  ‘  It  shall  he  done,  your  Majesty.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Can’t  I  see  Wusterau,’  where  old  Ajax  Ziethen  lives,  ‘  from 
here  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Yes,  your  Majesty;  there  to  the  right,  that  is  it.’  It  belongs 
to  General  von  Ziethen ;  and  terrible  building  he  has  had  here,  —  almost 
all  his  life ! 

King.  “  ‘  Is  the  General  at  home  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Ja.’ 

King.  “  ‘  How  do  you  know  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Your  Majesty,  the  Rittmeister  von  Lestock  lies  in  my  village 
on  grazing  service  ;  and  last  night  the  Herr  General  sent  a  letter  over 
to  him  by  a  groom.  In  that  way  I  know  it.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Did  General  von  Ziethen  gain,  among  others,  by  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  the  Luch  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  0  ja  ;  the  Farm-stead  there  to  the  right  he  built  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  has  made  a  dairy  there,  which  he  could  not  have  done,  had 
not  the  Luch  been  drained.’ 

King.  “  ‘  That  I  am  glad  of! —  What  is  the  Beamte’s  name  in  Alt- 
Ruppin  ?  ’  [Old  Ruppin,  I  suppose,  or  part  of  its  endless  “  liuppin  or 
Bhi/n  Mere,”  catches  the  King’s  eye.l 

Ich.  “  ‘  Honig.’ 

King.  “  ‘  How  long  has  he  been  there  ¥  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Since  Trinity-term.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Since  Trinity-term  !  What  was  he  before  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  1  Kanonicus  ’  [a  canon]. 

King.  “  *  Kanonicus  ?  Kanonicus  ?  How  the  Devil  comes  a  Kanoni¬ 
cus  to  be  a  Beamte  ¥  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Your  Majesty,  he  is  a  young  man  who  has  money,  and 
wanted  to  have  the  honor  of  being  a  Beamte  of  your  Majesty.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Why  did  n’t  the  old  one  stay  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Is  dead.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Well,  the  widow  might  have  kept  his  Amt,  then  !  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Is  faUen  into  poverty.’ 

King.  “  ‘  By  woman  husbandry  !  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Your  Majesty’s  pardon  !  She  cultivated  well,  but  a  heap 
of  mischances  brought  her  down :  those  may  happen  to  the  best 
husbandman.  I  myself,  two  years  ago,  lost  so  many  cattle  by  the 
murrain,  and  got  no  remission  :  since  that,  I  -  never  can  get  on  again 
either.’ 

King.  “‘My  son,  to-day  I  have  some  disorder  in  my  left  ear,  and 
cannot  hear  rightly  on  that  side  of  my  head  ’  (!). 

Ich.  “  ‘  It  is  a  pity  that  Geheimer-Rath  Michaelis  has  got  the  very 
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same  disorder  !  ’  —  I  now  retired  a  little  back  from  the  carriage ;  I  fan¬ 
cied  hia  Majesty  might  take  this  answer  ill. 

King.  “  ‘  Na,  Amtmann,  forward  !  Stay  by  the  carriage  ;  bnt  take, 
care  of  yourself,  that  you  don't  get  hurt.  Speak  loud,  I  understand  very 
well.1  These  words  marked  in  Italics  his  Majesty  repeated  at  least  teu 
times  in  the  course  of  the  journey.  ‘Tell  me  now,  what  is  that  village 
over  on  the  right  yonder  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Langen.’ 

King.  “  ‘  To  whom  does  it  belong  ?  ’ 

Ich-  “  ‘  A  third  part  of  it  to  your  Majesty,  under  the  Amt  of  Alt- 
Ruppin ;  a  third  to  Herr  von  Hagen  ;  and  then  the  High  Church  (l)ohm) 
of  Berlin  has  also  tenants  in  it.’ 

King.  “  ‘  You  are  mistaken,  the  High  Church  of  Magdeburg.’ 

Ich.  “ 1  Your  Majesty’s  gracious  pardon,  the  High  Church  of 
Berlin.’ 

King.  “  ‘  But  it  is  not  so ;  the  High  Church  of  Berlin  has  no 
tenants  !  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘Your  Majesty’s  gracious  pardon,  the  High  Church  of  Berlin 
has  three  tenants  in  the  village  Karvesen  in  my  own  Amt.1 

King.  “  ‘  You  mistake,  it  is  the  High  Church  of  Magdeburg.’ 

Ich.  “  ‘Your  Majesty,  I  must  be  a  bad  Beamte,  if  I  did  not  know 
what  tenants  and  what  lordships  there  are  in  my  own  Amt.1 

King.  “  ‘  Ja,  then  you  are  in  the  right !  —  Tell  me  now  :  here  on  the 
right  there  must  be  an  estate,  I  can’t  think  of  the  name ;  name  me  the 
estates  that  lie  here  on  the  right.’ 

Ich.  “  1  Buschow,  Rodenslieben,  Sommerfeld,  Beetz,  Karbe.’ 

King.  “  1  That ’s  it,  Karbe  !  To  whom  belongs  that  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  To.  Herr  von  Knesebeck.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Was  he  in  the  service  ? 1 

Ich.  “  ‘Yes,  Lieutenant  or  Ensign  in  the  Guards.’ 

King.  “  ‘  In  the  Guards?  [ counting  on  his  fingers.']  You  are  right : 
he  was  Lieutenant  in  the  Guards.  I  am  very  glad  the  Estate  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Knesebecks.  —  Na,  tell  me  though,  the  road  that 
mounts  up  here  goes  to  Ruppin,  and  here  to  the  left  is  the  grand  road 
for  Hamburg  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Ja,  your  Majesty.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Do  you  know  how  long  it  is  since  I  was  here  last  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  No.’ 

King.  “  ‘  It  is  three-and-forty  years!  Cannot  I  see  Ruppin  some¬ 
where  here  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Yes,  your  Majesty:  the  steeple  rising  there  over  the  firs,  that 
is  Ruppin.’ 
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King  (leaning  out  of  the  carriage  with  his  prospect-glass).  "  '  Ja, 
ja,  that  is  it,  I  know  it  yet.  Can  I  see  Drammitz  hereabouts  ?  ’ 

Ich.  "  '  No,  your  Majesty  :  Drammitz  lies  too  far  to  the  left,  close  on 
Kiritz.’ 

King.  "  '  S ha’ n’t  we  see  it,  when  we  come  closer?  ’ 

Ich.  "  'Maybe,  about  Neustadt;  but  I  am  not  sure,’ 

King.  "  '  Pity,  that.  Can  I  see  Pechlin  ?  ’ 

Ich.  "  ‘  Not  just  now,  your  Majesty  ;  it  lies  too  much  in  the  hollow 
Who  knows  whether  your  Majesty  will  see  it  at  all !  ’ 

King.  "  '  Na,  keep  an  eye  ;  and  if  you  see  it,  tell  me.  Where  is  the 
Beamte  of  Alt-Ruppin  ?  ’ 

Ich.  "  '  In  Protzen,  where  we  change  horses,  he  will  be.’ 

King.  "  '  Can’t  we  yet  see  Pechlin  ?  ’ 

Ich.  "  'No,  your  Majesty.’ 

King.  "  '  To  whom  belongs  it  now  ?  ’ 

Ich.  "  '  To  a  certain  Schonermark.’ 

King.  "  '  Is  he  of  the  Nobihty  ?  ’ 

Ich.  "'No.’ 

King.  "  '  Who  had  it  before  him  ?  ’ 

Ich.  "  '  The  Courier  ( Feldjager )  Ahrens ;  he  got  it  by  inheritance 
from  his  father.  The  property  has  always  been  in  commoners’  (burger- 
lichen)  hands.’ 

King.  "  '  That  I  am  aware  of.  How  call  we  the  village  here  before 
us?’ 

Ich.  "  '  Walcho.’ 

King.  "  '  To  whom  belongs  it  ?  ’ 

Ich.  "  '  To  you,  your  Majesty,  under  the  Amt  Alt-Ruppin.1 
King.  "  '  What  is  the  village  here  before  us  ?’ 

Ich.  "  '  Protzen.’ 

King.  "  ‘  Whose  is  it  ?  ’ 

Ich.  "  '  Herr  vom  Kleist’s.’ 

King.  "  '  What  Kleist  is  that  ?  ’ 

Ich.  "  '  A  son  of  General  Kleist’s.’ 

King.  "  '  Of  what  General  Kleist’s.’ 

/e/i.  "  '  His  brother  was  Fliigeladjutant  [win^-adjutant,  whatever  that 
may  be]  with  your  Majesty;  and  is  now  at  Magdeburg,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  Regiment  Kalkstein.’ 

King.  "  '  Ha,  ha,  that  one  !  I  know  the  Kleists  very  well.  Has 
this  Kleist  been  in  the  service  too  ?  ’ 

Ich.  "‘Yea,  your  Majesty;  he  was  ensign  in  the  regiment  Prinz 
Ferdinand.’ 

King.  "  '  Why  did  the  man  seek  his  discharge  ?  ’ 
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Ich.  “  ‘  That  I  do  not  know.’ 

King.  “  ‘  You  may  tell  me,  I  have  no  view  in  asking  :  why  did  the 
man  take  his  discharge  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Your  Majesty,  I  really  cannot  say.’ 

“We  had  now  got  on  to  Protzen.  I  perceived  old  General  von 
Ziethen  standing  before  the  Manor-house  in  Protzen,”  —  rugged  brave 
old  soul ;  with  his  hanging  brows,  and  strange  dim-fiery  pious  old 
thoughts  !  —  “I  rode  forward  to  the  carriage  and  said  :  — 

Ich.  “  ‘Your  Majesty,  the  Herr  General  von  Ziethen  is  [are,  sind] 
also  here.’ 

King.  “  ‘Where?  where?  Oh,  ride  forward,  and  tell  the  people  to 
draw  up  ;  they  must  halt,  I  ’ll  get  out.’ 

“  And  now  his  Majesty  got  out ;  and  was  exceedingly  delighted  at 
the  sight  of  Herr  General  von  Ziethen ;  talked  with  him  and  Hen1  von 
Kleist  of  many  things  :  Whether  the  draining  of  the  Luch  had  done  him 
good ;  Whether  the  murrain  had  been  there  among  their  cattle  ?  —  and 
recommended  rock-salt  against  the  murrain.  Suddenly  his  Majesty 
stept  aside,  turned  towards  me,  and  called :  ‘  Amtmann !  [then  close 
into  my  ear]  Who  is  the  fat  man  there  with  the  white  coat  ?  ’ 

Ich  ( also  close  into  his  Majesty’s  ear).  11 1  Your  Majesty,  that  is  the 
Landrath  Quast,  of  the  Ruppiu  Circle.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Very  well.’ 

“  Now  his  Majesty  went  hack  to  General  von  Ziethen  and  Herr  von 
Kleist,  and  spoke  of  different  things.  Herr  von  Kleist  presented  some 
very  fine  fruit  to  his  Majesty ;  all  at  once  his  Majesty  turned  round,  and 
said  :  ‘  Serviteur,  Herr  Landrath  !  ’  —  As  the  Landrath  [“  fat  man  there 
with  the  white  coat  ”]  was  stepping  towards  his  Majesty,  said  his  Maj¬ 
esty  :  ‘  Stay  he  there  where  he  is  ;  I  know  him.  He  is  the  Landrath 
von  Quast !  ’ 1 

I  hey  had  now  yoked  the  horses.  His  Majesty  took  a  very  tender 
leave  of  old  General  von  Ziethen,  waved  an  adieu  to  those  about,  and 
drove  on.  Although  his  Majesty  at  Protzen  would  not  take  any  fruit, 
yet  when  once  we  were  out  of  the  village,  his  Majesty  took  a  luncheon 
from  the  carriage-pocket  for  himself  and  the  Herr  General  Graf  von 
Gortz,  and,  all  along,  during  the  drive,  ate  apricots  ( immer  Pfirsclie). 

Very  good  indeed,  old  V ater  Fritz ;  let  him  stand  there  in  his  white 
coat,  a  fat,  sufficiently  honored  man!  —  Chodowiecki  has  an  engraving  of  this 
incident ,  I  saw  it  at  the  British  Museum  once,  where  they  have  only  seven 
others  on  Friedrich  altogether,  all  in  one  poor  Gotha  Almanac ;  very  small, 
very  coarse,  but  very  good  :  this  Quast  (Anglice  ‘  Tassel’)  was  one  of  them” 
(Alarginale  o/’1852). 
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At  starting,  his  Majesty  had  fancied  I  was  to  stop  here,  and  called  out 
of  the  carriage  :  ‘  Aintmann,  come  along  with  us !  ’ 

King.  “  1  Where  is  the  Beamte  of  Alt-Ruppin  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  1  Apparently  he  must  he  unwell ;  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
in  Protzen  at  the  change  of  horses  there  ’  [“  at  the  Vor  spann  :  ”  Yes ;  — 
and  Manor-house,  Edelhof,  where  old  Ziethen  waited,  was  lower  down 
the  street,  and  sooner  than  the  Post-house  ?]. 

King.  u  1  Na,  tell  me  now,  don’t  you  really  know  why  that  Kleist  at 
Protzen  took  his  discharge  ?  ’  [voil'a  /] 

Ich.  “  1  No,  your  Majesty,  I  really  do  not.’ 

King.  “  ‘  What  village  is  this  before  us  V 
Ich.  “  ‘  Manker.’ 

King.  “  ‘  And  whose  f  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Yours,  your  Majesty,  in  the  Amt  Alt-Ruppin.’ 

King  (looking  round  on  the  harvest-fields).  “  ‘  Here  you,  now : 
how  are  you  content  with  the  harvest  ?  ’ 

Ich.  u  1  Very  well,  your  Majesty.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Very  well  ?  And  to  me  they  said,  Very  ill !  ’ 

Ich.  11  ‘  Your  Majesty,  the  winter-crop  was  somewhat  frost-nipt;  but 
the  summer-crop  in  return  is  so  abundant  it  will  richly  make  up  for  the 
winter-crop.’  His  Majesty  now  looked  round  upon  the  fields,  shock 
standing  upon  shock. 

King.  “  ‘  It  is  a  good  harvest,  you  are  right;  shock  stands  close  by 
shock  here  !  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Yes,  your  Majesty ;  and  the  people  here  make  Steigs  (mounts) 
of  them  too.’ 

King.  “  1  Steigs,  what  is  that  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  1  That  is  20  sheaves  piled  all  together.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Oh,  it  is  indisputably  a  good  harvest.  But  tell  me,  though, 
why  did  Kleist  of  Protzen  take  his  discharge  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘Your  Majesty,  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  he  was  obliged  to 
take  his  father’s  estates  in  hand  :  no  other  cause  do  I  know  of.’ 

King.  “  1  What’s  the  name  of  this  village  we  are  coming  to?’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Glarz.’ 

King.  11 1  To  whom  belongs  it  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  1  To  the  Kriegsrath  von  Quast.’ 

King.  “  ‘  To  whom  belongs  it  ?  ’ 

Ich.  11  1  To  Kriegsrath  von  Quast.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Ey  was  [pooh,  pooh]  !  I  know  nothing  of  Kriegsraths!  — 
To  whom  does  the  Estate  belong  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  To  Herr  von  Quast.’  Friedrich  had  the  greatest  contempt 
for  Kriegsraths,  and  indeed  for  most  other  raths  or  titular  shams,  labelled 
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boxes  with  nothing  in  the  inside  :  on  a  horrible  winter-morning  (sleet, 
thunder,  &c.),  marching  off,  hours  before  sunrise,  he  has  been  heard  to 
say,  ‘  Would  one  were  a  Kxiegsrath  ! 

King.  “  'Na,  that  is  the  right  answer.’ 

u  His  Majesty  now  arrived  at  Garz.  The  changing  of  the  horses 
was  managed  by  Herr  von  Luderitz  of  Nackeln,  as  first  Deputy  of  the 
Ruppin  Circle.  He  had  his  hat  on,  and  a  white  feather  in  it.  When 
the  yoking  was  completed,  our  journey  proceeded  again. 

King.  “  ‘  To  whom  belongs  this  estate  on  the  left  here?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  To  Herr  von  Luderitz ;  it  is  called  Nackeln.’ 

King.  “  ‘  What  Luderitz  is  that  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Your  Majesty,  he  that  was  in  Garz  while  the  horses  were 
changing.’ 

King.  “  1  Ila,  ha,  the  Herr  with  the  white  feather!  —  Do  you  sow 

wheat  too  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Ja,  your  Majesty.’ 

King.  “  ‘  How  much  have  you  sown  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Three  wispels  12  scheffels,'  unknown  measures  ! 

King.  “  ‘  How  much  did  your  predecessor  use  to  sow  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Four  scheffels.’ 

King.  ‘ ‘  ‘  How  has  it  come  that  you  sow  so  much  more  than  he  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  As  I  have  already  had  the  honor  to  tell  your  Majesty  that  I 
keep  seventy  head  of  cows  more  than  he,  I  have  of  course  more  manure 
for  my  ground,  and  so  put  it  in  a  better  case  for  bearing  wheat.’ 

King.  “  ‘  But  why  do  you  grow  no  hemp  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  It  would  not  answer  here.  In  a  cold  climate  it  would  an¬ 
swer  better.  Our  sailors  can  buy  Russian  hemp  in  Lubeck  cheaper,  and 
of  better  quality  than  I  could  grow  here.’ 

King.  “  ‘  What  do  you  sow,  then,  where  you  used  to  have  hemp  V 

Ich.  “‘Wheat!’ 

King.  “  1  Why  do  you  sow  no  Farbekraut,1  no  Krapp  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  It  will  not  prosper  ;  the  ground  isn’t  good  enough.’ 

King.  “  ‘  That  is  people’s  talk :  you  should  have  made  the  trial.’ 

Ich.  “  ‘I  did  make  the  trial;  but  it  failed;  and  as  Beamte  I  can¬ 
not  make  many  trials ;  for,  let  them  fail  or'  not,  the  rent  must  be 
paid.’ 

King.  “  ‘  What  do  you  sow,  then,  where  you  would  have  put  Farbe¬ 
kraut  t  ’ 

1  “  Dye-herb  :  ’’commonly  called  «  Farberrothe  ;  ”  yields  a  coarse  red,  on  de¬ 
coction  of  the  twigs  and  branches ;  from  its  roots  the  finer  red  called  “  Krapp  ” 
(in  French  garance)  is  got. 
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Ich.  “‘Wheat.’ 

King.  “‘Na!  Then  stand  by  wheat!  —  Your  tenants  are  in  good 
case,  I  suppose  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  1  Yes,  your  Majesty.  I  can  show  by  the  Register  of  Hypo- 
thecks  ( Hypothekenbuch )  that  they  have  about  50  thousand  thalers  of 
capital  among  them.’ 

King.  “  ‘  That  is  good.’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Three  years  ago  a  tenant  died  who  had  11,000  thalers,’  say 
£2,000,  ‘  in  the  Bank.’ 

King.  “  ‘  How  much  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Eleven  thousand  thalers.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Keep  them  so  always !  ’ 

Jc/i.  “  ‘  Ja,  your  Majesty,  it  is  very  good  that  the  tenant  have  money ; 
but  he  becomes  mutinous  too,  as  the  tenants  hereabouts  do,  who  have 
seven  times  over  complained  to  your  Majesty  against  me,  to  get  rid  of 
the  Hofdienst,’  stated  work  due  from  them. 

King.  “  ‘  They  will  have  had  some  cause  too  !  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Your  Majesty  will  graciously  pardon :  there  was  an  investi¬ 
gation  gone  into,  and  it  was  found  that  I  had  not  oppressed  the  tenants, 
but  had  always  gone  upon  my  right,  and  merely  held  them  to  do  their 
duty.  Nevertheless  the  matter  stood  as  it  was  :  the  tenants  are  not 
punished  ;  your  Majesty  puts  always  the  tenants  in  the  right,  the  poor 
Beamte  is  always  in  the  wrong  !  ’ 

King.  “  ‘  Ja :  that  you,  my  son,  will  contrive  to  get  justice,  you,  I 
cannot  but  believe!  You  will  send  your  Departmentsrath  [Judge  of 
these  affairs]  such  pretty  gifts  of  butter,  capons,  poults!’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  No,  your  Majesty,  we  cannot.  Com  brings  no  price  :  if  one 
did  not  turn  a  penny  with  other  things,  how  could  one  raise  the  rent 
at  all?’ 

King.  “  ‘  Where  do  you  send  your  butter,  capons  and  poults  ( Puter ) 

for  sale  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  1  To  Berlin.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Why  not  to  Ruppin  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Most  of  the  Ruppin  people  keep  cows,  as  many  as  are  needed 
for  their  own  uses.  The  soldier  eats  nothing  but  old  [salt]  butter,  he 
cannot  buy  fresh.’ 

King.  “  1  What  do  you  get  for  your  butter  in  Berlin  ?  ’ 

Ich.  Four  groschen  the  pound ;  now  the  soldier  at  Ruppin  buys 
his  salt  butter  at  two.’ 

King.  “  ‘  But  your  capons  and  poults,  you  could  bring  these  to 
Ruppin?’ 

Ich ,  “  ‘  In  the  regiment  there  are  just  four  Staff-Officers ;  they  can 
Vol.  6  J.J 
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use  but  little  :  the  burghers  don’t  live  delicately ;  they  thank  God  when 
they  can  get  a  bit  of  pork  or  bacon.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Yes,  there  you  are  in  the  right !  The  Berliners,  again, 
like  to  eat  some  dainty  article.  — Na!  do  what  you  will  with  the  tenants 
[  Unterthanen,  not  quite  adscripts  at  that  time  on  the  Royal  Demesnes, 
but  tied  to  many  services,  and  by  many  shackles,  from  which  Friedrich 
all  his  days  was  gradually  delivering  them]  ;  only  don’t  oppress  them.’ 

Ich.  “  1  Your  Majesty,  that  would  never  be  my  notion,  nor  any 
reasonable  Beamte’s.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Tell  me,  then,  where  does  Stollen  lie?’ 

Ich.  “  1  Stollen  your  Majesty  cannot  see  just  here.  Those  big  hills 
there  on  the  left  are  the  hills  at  Stollen;  there  your  Majesty  will  have  a 
view  of  all  the  Colonies.’ 

King.  “  1  So  ?  That  is  well.  Then  ride  you  with  us  thither.’ 

“  Now  his  Majesty  came  upon  a  quantity  of  peasants  who  were 
mowing  rye ;  they  had  formed  themselves  into  two  rows,  were  wiping 
their  scythes,  and  so  let  his  Majesty  drive  through  them. 

King.  “  1  What  the  Devil,  these  people  will  be  wanting  money  from 
me,  I  suppose  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Oh  no,  your  Majesty !  They  are  full  of  joy  that  you  are  so 
gracious  as  to  visit  this  district.’ 

King.  “  ‘  I  ’ll  give  them  nothing,  though.  —  What  village  is  that, 
there  ahead  of  us  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Barsekow.’ 

King.  “  ‘  To  whom  belongs  it  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  To  Herr  von  Mitschepfal.’ 

King.  “  ‘  What  Mitschepfal  is  that  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  1  He  was  Major  in  the  regiment  which  your  Majesty  had  when 
Crown-Prince.’ 1 

King.  “  1  Mein  Gott !  Is  he  still  alive  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  1  No,  he  is  dead  ;  his  daughter  has  the  estate.’ 

“We  now  came  into  the  village  of  Barsekow,  where  the  Manor- 
jhouse  is  in  ruins. 

King.  “  ‘  Hear !  Is  that  the  manor-house  ( Edelhof )  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Ja:’ 

King.  “  ‘  That  does  look  miserable.’  Here  Mitschepfal’s  daughter, 
who  has  married  a  baronial  Herr  von  Kriegsheim  from  Mecklenburg, 
came  forward  while  the  horses  were  changing.  Kriegsheim  came  on 
account  of  her  into  thi3  country :  the  King  has  given  them  a  Colony 
of  200  Morgen  (acres).  Coming  to  the  carnage,  Frau  von  Kriegsheim 

1  Supriq  vii.  403. 
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handed  some  fruit  to  his  Majesty.  His  Majesty  declined  with  thanks  ; 
asked,  who  her  father  was,  when  he  died,  &c.  On  a  sudden,  she  pre¬ 
sented  her  husband  ;  began  to  thank  for  the  200  Morgen;  mounted  on 
the  coach-step ;  wished  to  kiss,  if  not  his  Majesty’s  hand,  at  least  his 
coat.  His  Majesty  shifted  quite  to  the  other  side  of  the  carriage,  and 
cried” — good  old  Fritz  !  —  “  ‘  Let  be,  my  daughter,  let  bo  !  It  is  all 
well !  — Amtmann,  let  us  get  along  ( macht  dass  wir  fortlcomrnen)  !  ’ 
King.  u  ‘  Hear  now  :  these  people  are  not  prospering  here  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Far  from  it,  your  Majesty;  they  are  in  the  greatest  poverty.’ 
King.  “  '  That  is  bad.  —  Tell  me  though ;  there  lived  a  Landrath 
here  before  :  he  had  a  quantity  of  children :  can’t  you  recollect  his 
name  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  That  will  have  been  the  Landrath  von  Gorgas  of  Genser.’ 
King.  “  ‘  Ja,  ja,  that  was  he.  Is  he  dead  now  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Ja,  your  Majesty.  He  died  in  1771  :  and  it  was  very  singu¬ 
lar  ;  in  one  fortnight  he,  his  wife  and  four  sons  all  died.  The  other  four 
that  were  left  had  all  the  same  sickness  too,  which  was  a  hot  fever  ;  and 
though  the  sons,  being  in  the  Army,  were  in  different  garrisons,  and  no 
brother  had  visited  the  other,  they  all  got  the  same  illness,  and  came 
out  of  it  with  merely  their  life  left.’ 

King.  “  ‘  That  was  a  desperate  affair  ( 'verzweifelter  Umstand  gewe- 
seri)  !  Where  are  the  four  sons  that  are  still  in  life  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  One  is  in  the  Ziethen  Hussars,  one  in  the  Gens-d’-Armes,  an¬ 
other  was  in  the  regiment  Prinz  Ferdinand,  and  lives  on  the  Estate 
Dersau.  The  fourth  is  son-in-law  of  Herr  General  von  Ziethen.  He 
was  lieutenant  in  the  Ziethen  Regiment ;  but  in  the  last  war  ( Potato- 
War. ,  1778),  on  account  of  his  ill  health,  your  Majesty  gave  him  his  dis¬ 
charge  ;  and  he  now  lives  in  Genser.’ 

King.  “  ‘  So  ?  That  is  one  of  the  Gorgases,  then  !  —  Are  you  still 
making  experiments  with  the  foreign  kinds  of  corn  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  0  ja;  this  year  I  have  sown  Spanish  barley.  But  it  will  not 
rightly  take  hold ;  I  must  give  it  up  again.  However,  the  Holstein 
stooZing-rye  ( Staudenroggen )  has  answered  very  well.’ 

King.  “  ‘  What  kind  of  rye  is  that  ?  ’ 

Ich.  u  ‘  It  grows  in  Holstein  in  the  Low  Grounds  ( [Niederung ). 
Never  below  the  10th  grain  [10  reaped  for  1  sown]  have  I  yet 
had  it.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Nu,  nu  [Ho,  ho],  surely  not  the  10th  grain  all  at  once  !  ’ 
Ich.  “  ‘  That  is  not  much.  Please  your  Majesty  to  ask  the  Herr  Gen¬ 
eral  von  Gortz  [who  has  not  spoken  a  syllable  all  day]  ;  he  knows  this 
is  not  reckoned  much  in  Holstein  :  ’  —  ( the  General  Graf  von  Gortz  I 
first  had  the  honor  to  make  acquaintance  with  in  Holstein). 
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“  They  now  talked,  for  a  while,  of  the  rye,  in  the  carriage  together. 
Presently  his  Majesty  called  to  me  from  the  carriage,  '  Na,  stand  by  the 
Holstein  stauden-rje ,  then ;  and  give  some  to  the  tenants  too.’ 

Ich.  “  '  Yes,  your  Majesty.’ 

King.  "  '  But  give  me  some  idea  :  what  kind  of  appearance  had  the 
Luck  before  it  was  drained  ?  ’ 

Ich.  " '  It  was  mere  high  rough  masses  of  hillocks  ( Hiillen )  ;  be¬ 
tween  them  the  water  settled,  and  had  no  flow.  In  the  driest  years  we 
could  n’t  cart  the  hay  out,  but  had  to  put  it  up  in  big  ricks.  Only  in 
winter,  when  the  frost  was  sharp,  could  we  get  it  home.  But  now  we 
have  cut  away  the  hillocks ;  and  the  trenches  that  your  Majesty  got 
made  for  us  take  the  water  off.  And  now  the  Luch  is  as  dry  as  your 
Majesty  sees,  and  we  can  carry  out  our  hay  when  we  please.’ 

King.  "  ‘  That  is  well.  Have  your  tenants,  too,  more  cattle  than 
formerly  ?  ’ 

Ich.  "‘Ja!’ 

King.  "  '  How  many  more  ?  ’ 

Ich.  "  '  Many  have  one  cow,  many  two,  according  as  their  means 
admit.’ 

King.  "  '  But  how  many  more  have  they  in  all?  About  how  many, 
that  is  ?  ’ 

Ich.  "  '  About  150  head.’ 

"  His  Majesty  must  lately  have  asked  the  Herr  General  von  Gortz, 
how  I  came  to  know  him,  —  as  I  told  his  Majesty  to  ask  General  von 
Gortz  about  the  Holstein  rye;  — and  presumably  the  Herr  General  must 
have  answered,  what  was  the  fact,  That  he  had  first  known  me  in  Hol¬ 
stein,  where  I  dealt  in  horses,  and  that  I  had  been  at  Potsdam  with 
horses.  Suddenly  his  Majesty  said :  '  Hear !  I  know  you  are  fond  of 
horses.  But  give  up  that,  and  prefer  cows ;  you  will  find  your  account 
better  there.’ 

Ich.  '“Your  Majesty,  I  no  longer  deal  in  horses.  I  merely  rear  a  few 
foals  every  year.’ 

King.  '“Bear  calves  instead ;  that  will  he  better.’ 

Ich.  "  ‘  Oh,  your  Majesty,  if  one  takes  pains  with  it,  there  is  no  loss 
In  breeding  horses.  I  know  a  man  who  got,  two  years  ago,  1,000 
thalers  for  a  stallion  of  his  raising.’ 

King.  "  '  He  must  have  been  a  fool  that  gave  it.’ 

Ich.  "  ‘Your  Majesty,  he  was  a  Mecklenburg  nobleman.’ 

King.  "  ‘  But  nevertheless  a  fool.’ 

"We  now  came  upon  the  territory  of  the  Amt  Neustadt;  and  here 
the  Amtsrath  Klausius,  who  has  the  Amt  in  farm,  was  in  waiting  on 
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the  boundary,  and  let  his  Majesty  drive  past.  But  as  I  began  to  get 
tired  of  the  speaking,  and  his  Majesty  went  on  always  asking  about  vil¬ 
lages,  which  stand  hereabouts  in  great  quantity,  and  I  had  always  to 
name  the  owner,  and  say  what  sons  he  had  in  the  Army,  —  I  brought 
up  Heir  Amtsrath  Klausius  to  the  carriage,  and  said  :  — 

Ich.  “  ‘  Your  Majesty,  this  is  the  Amtsrath  Klausius,  of  the  Amt 
Neustadt,  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  Colonies  are.7 

King.  “  ‘  So,  so !  that  is  very  good  (das  ist  mir  lieb).  Bring  him 

up.7 

King.  “  ‘  What  7s  your  name  ? 7  (from  this  point  the  King  spoke 
mostly  with  Amtsrath  Klausius,  and  I  only  wrote  down  what  I 
heard). 

Kl.  “  ‘  Klausius.7 

King.  “  1  Klau-si-us.  Na,  have  you  many  cattle  here  on  the 
Colonies  ? 7 

Kl.  “  ‘  1,887  head  of  cows,  your  Majesty.  There  would  have  been 
above  3,000,  had  it  not  been  for  the  murrain  that  was  here.7 

King.  “‘Do  the  people  too  increase  well?  Are  there  jolly  chil¬ 
dren  ? 7 

Kl.  “‘0  ja,  your  Majesty;  there  are  now  1,576  souls  upon  the 
Colonies.7 

King.  “  ‘  Are  you  married  too  ?  7 

Kl.  “  1  Ja,  your  Majesty.7 

King.  “  ‘  And  have  you  children  ?  7 

Kl.  “  ‘  Step-children,  your  Majesty.7 

King.  “  ‘  Why  not  of  your  own  ?  7 

Kl.  “  ‘  Don’t  know  that,  your  Majesty  ;  as  it  happens.7 

King.  “  ‘  Hear:  Is  it  far  to  the  Mecklenburg  border,  here  where  we 
are  ? 7 

Kl.  “  ‘  Only  a  short  mile  [5  miles  English].  But  there  are  some 
villages  scattered  still  within  the  boundary  which  belong  to  Branden¬ 
burg.  There  are  Stetzebart,  Rosso  and  so  on.7 

King.  “  ‘  Ja,  ja,  I  know  them.  But  I  should  not  have  thought  we 
were  so  near  upon  the  Mecklenburg  country.7  [To  the  Herr  Amtsrath 
Klausius ]  ‘  Where  were  you  born  ?  7 

Kl.  “  ‘  At  Neustadt  on  the  Dosse.7 

King.  “  ‘  What  was  your  father  ?  7 

Kl.  “  ‘  Clergyman.7 

King.  “  1  Are  they  good  people,  these  Colonists  ?  The  first  genera¬ 
tion  of  them  is  n’t  usually  good  for  much.7 

Kl.  “  ‘  They  are  getting  on,  better  or  worse.7 

King.  “  ‘  Do  they  manage  their  husbandry  well? 7 
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Kl.  “  ‘  0  ja,  your  Majesty.  His  Excellency  the  Minister  von  Der- 
schau  too,  has  given  me  a  Colony  of  /5  acres,  to  show  the  other  Colo* 
nists  a  good  example  in  management.’ 

King  (smiling).  “‘Ha,  ha!  good  example!  But  tell  me,  I  see  no 
wood  here  :  where  do  the  Colonists  get  their  timber  ?  ’ 

Kl.  “  ‘  From  the  Ruppin  district.’ 

King.  “  ‘  How  far  is  that  ?  ’ 

Kl.  “  ‘  3  miles  ’  [15  English]. 

King.  “  ‘  Well,  that ’s  a  great  way  !  It  should  have  been  contrived 
that  they  could  have  it  nearer  hand.’  [To  me]  ‘  What  man  is  that  to  the 
right  there  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Bauinspector  [Buildings-Inspector]  Menzelius,  who  has 
charge  of  the  buildings  in  these  parts.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Am  I  in  Rome '?  They  are  mere  Latin  names  !  —  Why  is 
that  hedged  in  so  high  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  That  is  the  mule-stud.’ 

King.  “  ‘  What  is  the  name  of  this  Colony  f  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Klausiushof.’ 

Kl.  “  ‘  Your  Majesty,  it  should  he  called  Klaushof.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Its  name  is  Klausiushof.  What  is  the  other  Colony 
called?’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Brenkenhof.’ 

King.  “  ‘  That  is  not  its  name.’ 

Ich.  “  1  Ja,  your  Majesty,  I  know  it  by  no  other !  ’ 

King.  “‘Its  name  is  Brenken-hosius-hof ! — -Are  these  the  Stollen 
hills  that  lie  before  us  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Ja,  your  Majesty.’ 

King.  “  ‘  Have  I  to  drive  through  the  village  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “‘It  is  not  indispensable;  but  the  change  of  horses  is  there. 
If  your  Majesty  give  order,  I  will  ride  forward,  send  the  fresh  horses 
out  of  the  village,  and  have  them  stationed  to  wait  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.’ 

.  King.  “  ‘  0  ja,  do  so !  Take  one  of  my  pages  with  you.’ 


I  now  took  measures  about  the  new  team  of  horses,  but  so  arranged 
it,  that  when  his  Majesty  got  upon  the  hills  I  was  there  too.  At  dis¬ 
mounting  from  his  carriage  on  the  hill-top,  his  Majesty  demanded  a 
prospect-glass;  looked  round  the  whole  region,  and  then  said:  ‘Well, 
m  truth,  that  is  beyond  my  expectation !  That  is  beautiful !  I  must 
say  this  to  you,  all  of  you  that  have  worked  in  this  business,  you  have 
behaved  like  honorable  people!’— [To  me)  ‘Tell  me  now,  is' the  Elbe 
far  from  here  ?  ’ 
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Ich.  “‘Your  Majesty,  it  is  2  miles  off  [10  miles].  Yonder  is 
Wiirben  in  the  Altmark ;  it  lies  upon  the  Elbe.’ 

Kmg.  “  ‘  That  cannot  he !  Give  me  the  glass  again.  -  Ja,  ja,  it  is 
true,  though.  But  what  other  steeple  is  that  ?  ’ 

Ich.  “  ‘  Your  Majesty,  that  is  Havelberg.’ 

Kmg.  “  ‘  Na,  come  here,  all  of  you  !  ’  (There  were  Amtsrath 
Klausius,  Baumspector  Menzehus  and  I.)  'Hear  now,  the  tract  of 
moor  here  to  the  left  must  also  be  reclaimed ;  and  what  is  to  the  right 
too,  so  far  as  the  moor  extends.  What  kind  of  wood  is  there  on  it  ?  ’ 
Ich.  “  ‘  Alders  ( Elsen )  and  oaks,  your  Majesty.’ 

_  Kln(J-  “  '  Na!  the  alders  you  may  root  out;  and  the  oaks  may  con¬ 
tinue  standing;  the  people  may  sell  these,  or  use  them  otherwise. 
When  once  the  ground  is  arable,  I  reckon  upon  300  families  for  it,  and 
500  head  of  cows, —ha? ’  —  Nobody  answered;  at  last  I  began,  and 
said :  — 

Ich.  “  ‘  Ja,  your  Majesty,  perhaps  !  ’ 

Kmg.  “  ‘  Hear  now,  you  may  answer  me  with  confidence.  There 
will  be  more  or  fewer  families.  I  know  well  enough  one  cannot,  all  at 
once,  exactly  say.  I  was  never  there,  don’t  know  the  ground ;  other¬ 
wise  I  could  understand  equally  with  you  how  many  families  could  be 
put  upon  it.’ 

The  Bauinspector.  “  ‘  Your  Majesty,  the  Luch  is  still  subject  to 
rights  of  common  from  a  great  many  hands.’ 

King.  “  ‘  No  matter  for  that.  You  must  make  exchanges,  give  them 
an  equivalent,  according  as  will  answer  best  in  the  case.  I  want  noth¬ 
ing  from  anybody  except  at  its  value.’  [To  Amtsrath  Klausius ]  ‘Na, 
hear  now,  you  can  write  to  my  Rammer  [Board,  Board -of- Works  oh  at 
does  not  sit  idle  ! ],  what  it  is  that  I  want  reclaimed  to  the  plough  ;  the 
money  for  it  I  wall  give.’  [To  me]  ‘And  you,  you  go  to  Berlin,  and 
explain  to  my  Geheimer-Rath  Michaelis,  by  word  of  mouth,  what  it  is 
I  want  reclaimed.’ 

“His  Majesty  now  stept  into  his  carriage  again  [was  Gortz  sitting 
all  the  while,  still  in  silence  ?  Or  had  he  perhaps  got  out  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  and  sat  down  to  a  contemplative  pipe  of  tobacco,  the  smoke 
of  which,  heart-cheering  to  Gortz,  was  always  disagreeable  to  Friedrich? 
Nobody  knows!]  —  and  drove  down  the  hill;  there  the  horses  were 
changed.  And  now,  as  his  Majesty’s  order  was  that  I  should  ‘  attend 
him  to  the  Stollen  hills,’  I  went  up  to  the  carriage,  and  asked :  — 

Ich.  “  ‘  Does  your  Majesty  command  that  I  should  yet  accompany 
farther’  [“  befehlen,  command,”  in  the  plural  is  polite,  “  your  Majesty, 
that  I  yet  farther  shall  with  ”  ]  ? 

King.  “  ‘No,  my  son;  ride,  in  God’s  name,  home.’  — 
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“Tlie  Herr  Amtsrath  [Klau-si-us]  then  accompanied  his  Majesty  to 
Eathenow,  where  he  [they :  His  Majesty  is  plural]  lodged  in  the  Post- 
house.  At  Eathenow,  during  dinner,  his  Majesty  was  uncommonly 
cheerful :  he  dined  with  Herr  Lieutenant-Colonel  von  Bacl-chof  of  the 
Carabineers,  and  the  Herr  Lieutenant- Colonel  von  Backhof  himself  has 
related  that  Ms  Majesty  said :  — 

“  >  My  good  Von  Backhof  (Mein  lieber  von  Backhof) :  if  He  [you] 
have  not  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  Fehrbellin  neighborhood,  go  there.'- ” 
Fehrbelliu,  the  Prussian  Bannockburn ;  where  the  G-reat  Elector  cut 
the  hitherto  invincible  Swedes  in  two,  among  the  dams  and  intricate 
moory  quagmires,  with  a  vastly  inferior  force,  nearly  all  of  cavalry  (led 
by  one  IJerflinger,  who  in  his  apprentice  time  had  been  a  tailor)  ;  beat 
one  end  of  them  all  to  rags,  then  galloped  off  and  beat  the  other  into 
ditto ;  quite  taking  the  conceit  out  of  the  Swedes,  or  at  least  clearing 
Prussia  of  them  forever  and  a  day :  a  feat  much  admired  by  Friedrich  : 
“  ‘  Go  there/  he  says.  ‘  That  region  is  uncommonly  improved  [as  I 
saw  to-day]  !  I  have  not  for  a  long  time  had  such  a  pleasant  drive.  I 
decided  on  tMs  journey  because  I  had  no  review  on  hand ;  and  it  has 
given  me  such  pleasure  that  I  shall  certainly  have  another  by  and  by. 

“  ‘  Tell  me  now  :  how  did  you  get  on  in  the  last  War  [. Kartoffel  Krieg, 
no  fighting,  only  a  scramble- for  proviant  and  “  potatoes”]  ?  Most  likely 
ill !  You  in  Saxony  too  could  make  nothing  out.  The  reason  was,  we 
had  not  men  to  fight  against,  but  cannons  !  I  might  have  done  a  thing 
or  two  j  but  I  should  have  sacrificed  more  than  the  half  of  my  Army, 
and  shed  innocent  human  blood.  In  that  case  I  should  have  deserved 
to  be  taken  to  the  Guard-house  door,  and  to  have  got  a  sixscore  there 
( einen  offentlichen  Produkt) !  Wars  are  becoming  frightful  to  carry  on.’ 

“  1  This  was  surely  touching  to  hear  from  the  mouth  of  a  great  Mon¬ 
arch,’  said  Herr  Lieutenant-Colonel  von  Backhof  to  me,  and  tears  came 
into  that  old  soldier’s  eyes.”  Afterwards  his  Majesty  had  said :  — 

“  Of  the  Battle  of  Fehrbellin  I  know  everything,  almost  as  if  I  myself 
had  been  there  !  While  I  was  Crown-Prince,  and  lay  in  Euppin,  there 
was  an  old  townsman,  the  man  was  even  then  very  old :  he  could 
describe  the  whole  Battle,  and  knew  the  scene  of  it  extremely  well. 
Once  I  got  into  a  carriage,  took  my  old  genius  with  me,  who  showed 
me  all  over  the  ground,  and  described  everything  so  distinctly,  I  was 
much  contented  with  him.  As  we  were  coming  back,  I  thought:  Come, 
let  me  have  a  little  fun  with  the  old  blade ;  —  so  I  asked  him :  ‘  Father, 
don’t  you  know,  then,  why  the  two  Sovereigns  came  to  quarrel  with 
one  another  V  —  ‘0  ja,  your  Eoyal  Highnesses  [from  this  point  we 
have  Platt-Deutsch,  Prussian  dialect,  for  the  old  man’s  speech  ;  barely 
intelligible,  as  Scotch  is  to  an  ingenious  Englishman],  dat  will  ick  Se 
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wohl  seggen,  I  can  easily  tell  you  that.  When  our  Chorforste  [Kurfiirsts, 
Great  Elector]  was  young,  he  studied  in  Utrecht;  and  there  the  King 
of  Sweden  happened  to  he  too.  And  now  the  two  young  lords  picked 
some  quarrel,  got  to  pulling  caps  [fell  into  one  another’s  hair] ,  and  dit 
is  nu  de  Picke  davon,  and  this  now  was  the  upshot  of  it.’  —  His 
Majesty  spoke  this  in  Platt-Deutsch,  as  here  given; — hut  grew  at 
table  so  weary  that  he  (they)  fell  asleep.”  So  far  Backhof ;  —  and  now 
again  Fromme  by  way  of  finish :  — 

“  Of  his  Majesty’s  journey  I  can  give  no  farther  description.  For 
though  his  Majesty  spoke  and  asked  many  things  else,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  bring  them  all  to  paper.” 

And  so  ends  the  Day  with  Friedrich  the  Great ;  very  flat,  but  I  dare 

say  very  true :  —  a  Daguerrotype  of  one  of  his  Days. 
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MIDAS. 

The  condition  of  England,  on  which  many  pamphlets  are 
now  in  the  course  of  publication,  and  many  thoughts  unpub¬ 
lished  are  going  on  in  every  reflective  head,  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  ominous,  and  withal  one  of  the  strangest, 
ever  seen  in  this  world.  England  is  full  of  wealth,  of  multi¬ 
farious  produce,  supply  for  human  want  in  every  kind;  yet 
England  is  dying  of  inanition.  With  unabated  bounty  the 
land  of  England  blooms  and  grows  ;  waving  with  yellow  har¬ 
vests  ;  thick-studded  with  workshops,  industrial  implements, 
with  fifteen  millions  of  workers,  understood  to  be  the  strong¬ 
est,  the  cunningest  and  the  willingest  our  Earth  ever  had ; 
these  men  are  here ;  the  work  they  have  done,  the  fruit  they 
have  realized  is  here,  abundant,  exuberant  on  every  hand  of 
us  :  and  behold,  some  baleful  fiat  as  of  Enchantment  has  gone 
forth,  saying,  “  Touch  it  not,  ye  workers,  ye  master-workers, 
ye  master-idlers  ;  none  of  you  can  touch  it,  no  man  of  you 
shall  be  the  better  for  it ;  this  is  enchanted  fruit !  ”  On  the 
poor  workers  such  fiat  falls  first,  in  its  rudest  shape  ;  but 
on  the  rich  master-workers  too  it  falls ;  neither  can  the  rich 
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master-icllers,  nor  any  richest  or  highest  man  escape,  but  all 
are  like  to  be  brought  low  with  it,  and  made  “  poor  ”  enough, 
in  the  money  sense  or  a  far  fataler  one. 

Of  these  successful  skilful  workers  some  two  millions,  it  is 
now  counted,  sit  in  Workhouses,  Poor-law  Prisons ;  or  have 
“  out-door  relief  ”  flung  over  the  wall  to  them,  —  the  work- 
house  Bastille  being  filled  to  bursting,  and  the  strong  Poor-law 
broken  asunder  by  a  stronger.1  They  sit  there,  these  many 
months  now ;  their  hope  of  deliverance  as  yet-  small.  In  work- 
houses,  pleasantly  so  named,  because  work  cannot  be  done  in 
them.  Twelve  hundred  thousand  workers  in  England  alone  ; 
their  cunning  right-hand  lamed,  lying  idle  in  their  sorrowful 
bosom ;  their  hopes,  outlooks,  share  of  this  fair  world,  shut 
in  by  narrow  walls.  They  sit  there,  pent  up,  as  in  a  kind  of 
horrid  enchantment;  glad  to  be  imprisoned  and  enchanted, 
that  they  may  not  perish  starved.  The  picturesque  Tourist, 
in  a  sunny  autumn  day,  through  this  bounteous  realm  of  Eng¬ 
land,  describes  the  Union  Workhouse  on  his  path.  '‘  Passing 
by  the  W orkhouse  of  St.  Ives  in  Huntingdonshire,  on  a  bright 
day  last  autumn,”  says  the  picturesque  Tourist,  “  I  saw  sitting 
on  wooden  benches,  in  front  of  their  Bastille  and  within  their 
ring-wall  and  its  railings,  some  half-hundred  or  more  of  these 
men.  Tall  robust  figures,  young  mostly  or  of  middle  age ;  of 
honest  countenance,  many  of  them  thoughtful  and  even  intel¬ 
ligent-looking  men.  They  sat  there,  near  by  one  another  ;  but 
in  a  kind  of  torpor,  especially  in  a  silence,  which  was  very 
striking.  In  silence  :  for,  alas,  what  word  was  to  be  said  ? 
An  Earth  all  lying  round,  crying,  Come  and  till  me,  come  and 
reap  me ;  —  yet  we  here  sit  enchanted  !  In  the  eyes  and  brows 
of  these  men  hung  the  gloomiest  expression,  not  of  anger,  but 
of  grief  and  shame  and  manifold  inarticulate  distress  and 
weariness  ;  they  returned  my  glance  with  a  glance  that  seemed 
to  say,  ‘  Do  not  look  at  us.  We  sit  enchanted  here,  we  know 
not  why.  The  Sun  shines  and  the  Earth  calls  ;  and,  by  the 
governing  Powers  and  Impotences  of  this  England,  we  are 
forbidden  to  obey.  It  is  impossible,  they  tell  us  !  ’  There  was 

1  The  Return  of  Paupers  for  England  and  Wales,  at  Ladyday,  1842,  is, 
“  Indoor  221,687,  Outdoor  1,207,402,  Total  1,429,089.”  Official  Report. 
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something  that  reminded  me  of  Dante’s  Hell  in  the  look  of  all 
this  ;  and  I  rode  swiftly  away.” 

So  many  hundred  thousands  sit  in  workhouses  :  and  other 
hundred  thousands  have  not  yet  got  even  workhouses  ;  and  in 
thrifty  Scotland  itself,  in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  City,  in  their 
dark  lanes,  hidden  from  all  but  the  eye  of  God,  and  of  rare 
Benevolence  the  minister  of  God,  there  are  scenes  of  woe  and 
destitution  and  desolation,  such  as,  one  may  hope,  the  Sun 
never  saw  before  in  the  most  barbarous  regions  where  men 
dwelt.  Competent  witnesses,  the  brave  and  humane  Dr.  Alison, 
who  speaks  what  he  knows,  whose  noble  Healing  Art  in  his 
charitable  hands  becomes  once  more  a  truly  sacred  one,  report 
these  things  for  us  :  these  things  are  not  of  this  year,  or  of 
last  year,  have  no  reference  to  our  present  state  of  commercial 
stagnation,  but  only  to  the  common  state.  Not  in  sharp  fever- 
fits,  but  in  chronic  gangrene  of  this  kind  is  Scotland  suffering. 
A  Poor-law,  any  and  every  Poor-law,  it  may  be  observed,  is 
but  a  temporary  measure  ;  an  anodyne,  not  a  remedy :  Rich 
and  Poor,  when  once  the  naked  facts  of  their  condition  have 
come  into  collision,  cannot  long  subsist  together  on  a  mere 
Poor-law.  True  enough  :  —  and  yet,  human  beings  cannot  be 
left  to  die  !  Scotland  too,  till  something  better  come,  must 
have  a  Poor-law,  if  Scotland  is  not  to  be  a  by-word  among  the 
nations.  Oh,  what  a  waste  is  there  ;  of  noble  and  thrice-noble 
national  virtues;  peasant  Stoicisms,  Heroisms;  valiant  man¬ 
ful  habits,  soul  of  a  N ation’s  worth,  —  which  all  the  metal  of 
Potosi  cannot  purchase  back ;  to  which  the  metal  of  Potosi, 
and  all  you  can  buy  with  it,  is  dross  and  dust ! 

Why  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter  ?  It  is  too  indis¬ 
putable,  not  doubtful  now  to  any  one.  Descend  where  you 
will  into  the  lower  class,  in  Town  or  Country,  by  what  avenue 
you  will,  by  Factory  Inquiries,  Agricultural  Inquiries,  by 
Revenue  Returns,  by  Mining-Laborer  Committees,  by  opening 
your  own  eyes  and  looking,  the  same  sorrowful  result  discloses 
itself :  you  have  to  admit  that  the  working  body  of  this  rich 
English  Nation  has  sunk  or  is  fast  sinking  into  a  state,  to 
which,  all  sides  of  it  considered,  there  was  literally  never  any 
parallel.  At  Stockport  Assizes,  —  and  this  too  has  no  reference 
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to  the  present  state  of  trade,  being  of  date  prior  to  that,  —  a 
Mother  and  a  Father  are  arraigned  and  found  guilty  of  poison¬ 
ing  three  of  their  children,  to  defraud  a  “  burial-society  ”  of 
some  £ 3  8s.  due  on  the  death  of  each  child  :  they  are  arraigned, 
found  guilty ;  and  the  official  authorities,  it  is  whispered,  hint 
that  perhaps  the  case  is  not  solitary,  that  perhaps  you  had 
better  not  probe  farther  into  that  department  of  things.  This 
is  in  the  autumn  of  1841 ;  the  crime  itself  is  of  the  previous 
year  or  season.  “Brutal  savages,  degraded  Irish,”  mutters 
the  idle  reader  of  Newspapers  ;  hardly  lingering  on  this  in¬ 
cident.  Yet  it  is  an  incident  worth  lingering  on ;  the  de¬ 
pravity,  savagery  and  degraded  Irishism  being  never  so  well 
admitted.  In  the  British  land,  a  human  Mother  and  Father, 
of  white  skin  and  professing  the  Christian  religion,  had  done 
this  thing ;  they,  with  their  Irishism  and  necessity  and  sav¬ 
agery  had  been  driven  to  do  it.  Such  instances  are  like  the 
highest  mountain  apex  emerged  into  view ;  under  which  lies  a 
whole  mountain  region  and  land,  not  yet  emerged.  A  human 
Mother  and  Father  had  said  to  themselves,  What  shall  we  do 
to  escape  starvation  ?  We  are  deep  sunk  here,  in  our  dark 
cellar;  and  help  is  far.  —  Yes,  in  the  Ugolino  Hunger-tower 
stern  things  happen ;  best-loved  little  Gaddo  fallen  dead  on 
his  Father’s  knees  !  —  The  Stockport  Mother  and  Father  think 
and  hint :  Our  poor  little  starveling  Tom,  who  cries  all  day  for 
victuals,  who  will  see  only  evil  and  not  good  in  this  world  :  if 
he  were  out  of  misery  at  once  ;  he  well  dead,  and  the  rest  of  us 
perhaps  kept  alive  ?  It  is  thought,  and  hinted ;  at  last  it  is 
done.  And  now  Tom  being  killed,  and  all  spent  and  eaten,  Is 
it  poor  little  starveling  Jack  that  must  go,  or  poor  little  starve¬ 
ling  Will  ?  —  What  a  committee  of  ways  and  means  ! 

In  starved  sieged  cities,  in  the  uttermost  doomed  ruin  of 
old  Jerusalem  fallen  under  the  wrath  of  God,  it  was  prophe¬ 
sied  and  said,  “  The  hands  of  the  pitiful  women  have  sodden 
their  own  children.”  The  stern  Hebrew  imagination  could 
conceive  no  blacker  gulf  of  wretchedness  ;  that  was  the  ultima¬ 
tum  of  degraded  god-punished  man.  And  we  here,  in  modern 
Eu  gland,  exuberant  with  supply  of  all  kinds,  besieged  by  noth¬ 
ing  if  it  be  not  by  invisible  Enchantments,  are  we  reaching 
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that  ?  —  How  come  these  things  ?  Wherefore  are  they,  where¬ 
fore  should  they  be  ? 

ISTor  are  they  of  the  St.  Ives  workhouses,  of  the  Glasgow 
lanes,  and  Stockport  cellars,  the  only  unblessed  among  us. 
This  successful  industry  of  England,  with  its  plethoric  wealth, 
has  as  yet  made  nobody  rich ;  it  is  an  enchanted  wealth,  and 
belongs  yet  to  nobody.  We  might  ask,  Which  of  us  has  it 
enriched?  We  can  spend  thousands  where  we  once  spent 
hundreds ;  but  can  purchase  nothing  good  with  them.  In  Poor 
and  Rich,  instead  of  noble  thrift  and  plenty,  there  is  idle 
luxury  alternating  with  mean  scarcity  and  inability.  We  have 
sumptuous  garnitures  for  our  Life,  but  have  forgotten  to  live 
in  the  middle  of  them.  It  is  an  enchanted  wealth;  no  man  of 
us  can  yet  touch  it.  The  class  of  men  who  feel  that  they  are 
truly  better  off  by  means  of  it,  let  them  give  us  their  name  ! 

Many  men  eat  finer  cookery,  drink  dearer  liquors,  —  with 
what  advantage  they  can  report,  and  their  Doctors  can :  but 
in  the  heart  of  them,  if  we  go  out  of  the  dyspeptic  stomach, 
what  increase  of  blessedness  is  there  ?  Are  they  better,  beauti- 
fuler,  stronger,  braver  ?  Are  they  even  what  they  call  “  hap¬ 
pier  ”  ?  Do  they  look  with  satisfaction  on  more  things  and 
human  faces  in  this  God’s-Earth ;  do  more  things  and  human 
faces  look  with  satisfaction  on  them  ?  Hot  so.  Human  faces 
gloom  discordantly,  disloyally  on  one  another.  Things,  if  it 
be  not  mere  cotton  and  iron  things,  are  growing  disobedient 
to  man.  The  Master  Worker  is  enchanted,  for  the  present, 
like  his  Workhouse  Workman ;  clamors,  in  vain  hitherto,  for 
a  very  simple  sort  of  “  Liberty :  ”  the  liberty  “  to  buy  where 
he  finds  it  cheapest,  to  sell  where  he  finds  it  dearest.”  With 
guineas  jingling  in  every  pocket,  he  was  no  whit  richer ;  but 
now,  the  very  guineas  threatening  to  vanish,  he  feels  that  he 
is  poor  indeed.  Poor  Master  Worker  !  And  the  Master  Un- 
worker,  is  not  he  in  a  still  fataler  situation  ?  Pausing  amid 
his  game-preserves,  with  awful  eye, — as  he  well  may  !  Co¬ 
ercing  fifty-pound  tenants  ;  coercing,  bribing,  cajoling;  “ doing 
what  he  likes  with  his  own.”  His  mouth  full  of  loud  futilities, 
and  arguments  to  prove  the  excellence  of  his  Corn-law ;  and  in 
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his  heart  the  blackest  misgiving,  a  desperate  half-consciousness 
that  his  excellent  Corn-law  is  indefensible,  that  his  loud  argu¬ 
ments  for  it  are  of  a  kind  to  strike  men  too  literally  dumb. 

To  whom,  then,  is  this  wealth  of  England  wealth  ?  Who  is 
it  that  it  blesses  ;  makes  happier,  wiser,  beautifuler,  in  any  way 
better  ?  Who  has  got  hold  of  it,  to  make  it  fetch  and  carry 
for  him,  like  a  true  servant,  not  like  a  false  mock-servant ; 
to  do  him  any  real  service  whatsoever  ?  As  yet  no  one.  We 
have  more  riches  than  any  Nation  ever  had  before ;  we  have 
less  good  of  them  than  any  Nation  ever  had  before.  Our  suc¬ 
cessful  industry  is  hitherto  unsuccessful ;  a  strange  success,  if 
we  stop  here !  In  the  midst  of  plethoric  plenty,  the  people 
perish ;  with  gold  walls,  and  full  barns,  no  man  feels  himself 
safe  or  satisfied.  Workers,  Master  Workers,  Unworkers,  all 
men,  come  to  a  pause  ;  stand  fixed,  and  cannot  farther.  Fatal 
paralysis  spreading  inwards,  from  the  extremities,  in  St.  Ives 
workhouses,  in  Stockport  cellars,  through  all  limbs,  as  if  to¬ 
wards  the  heart  itself.  Have  we  actually  got  enchanted,  then ; 
accursed  by  some  god  ?  — 

Midas  longed  for  gold,  and  insulted  the  Olympians.  He  got 
gold,  so  that  whatsoever  he  touched  became  gold,  —  and  he, 
with  his  long  ears,  was  little  the  better  for  it.  Midas  had  mis¬ 
judged  the  celestial  music-tones ;  Midas  had  insulted  Apollo 
and  the  gods  :  the  gods  gave  him  his  wish,  and  a  pair  of  long 
ears,  which  also  were  a  good  appendage  to  it.  What  a  truth  in 
these  old  Fables ! 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  SPHINX. 

How  true,  for  example,  is  that  other  old  Fable  of  the  Sphinx, 
who  sat  by  the  wayside,  propounding  her  riddle  to  the  passen¬ 
gers,  which  if  they  could  not  answer  she  destroyed  them !  Such 
a  Sphinx  is  this  Life  of  ours,  to  all  men  and  societies  of  men. 
Nature,  like  the  Sphinx,  is  of  womanly  celestial  loveliness  and 
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tenderness ;  the  face  and  bosom  of  a  goddess,  but  ending  in 
claws  and  the  body  of  a  lioness.  There  is  in  her  a  celestial 
beauty,  —  which  means  celestial  order,  pliancy  to  wisdom  ;  but 
there  is  also  a  darkness,  a  ferocity,  fatality,  which  are  infer¬ 
nal.  She  is  a  goddess,  but  one  not  yet  disimprisoned;  one 
still  half-imprisoned,  —  the  articulate,  lovely  still  encased  in 
the  inarticulate,  chaotic.  How  true !  And  does  she  not  pro¬ 
pound  her  riddles  to  us  ?  Of  each  man  she  asks  daily,  in  mild 
voice,  yet  with  a  terrible  significance,  “Knowest  thou  the 
meaning  of  this  Day  ?  What  thou  canst  do  To-day ;  wisely 
attempt  to  do  ?”  Nature,  Universe,  Destiny,  Existence,  how¬ 
soever  we  name  this  grand  unnamable  Eact  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  live  and  struggle,  is  as  a  heavenly  bride  and  conquest 
to  the  wise  and  brave,  to  them  who  can  discern  her  behests 
and  do  them ;  a  destroying  fiend  to  them  who  cannot.  An¬ 
swer  her  riddle,  it  is  well  with  thee.  Answer  it  not,  pass  on 
regarding  it  not,  it  will  answer  itself ;  the  solution  for  thee  is 
a  thing  of  teeth  and  claws  ;  Nature  is  a  dumb  lioness,  deaf  to 
thy  pleadings,  fiercely  devouring.  Thou  art  not  now  her  vic¬ 
torious  bridegroom  ;  thou  art  her  mangled  victim,  scattered  on 
the  precipices,  as  a  slave  found  treacherous,  recreant,  ought  to 
be  and  must. 

With  Nations  it  is  as  with  individuals :  Can  they  rede  the 
riddle  of  Destiny  ?  This  English  Nation,  will  it  get  to  know 
the  meaning  of  its  strange  new  To-day  ?  Is  there  sense  enough 
extant,  discoverable  anywhere  or  anyhow,  in  our  united  twenty- 
seven  million  heads  to  discern  the  same ;  valor  enough  in  our 
twenty-seven  million  hearts  to  dare  and  do  the  bidding  there¬ 
of  ?  It  will  be  seen  !  — 

The  secret  of  gold  Midas,  which  he  with  his  long  ears  never 
could  discover,  was,  That  he  had  offended  the  Supreme  Powers ; 
—  that  he  had  parted  company  with  the  eternal  inner  Facts  of 
this  Universe,  and  followed  the  transient  outer  Appearances 
thereof;  and  so  was  arrived  here.  Properly  it  is  the  secret 
of  all  unhappy  men  and  unhappy  nations.  Had  they  known 
Nature’s  right  truth,  Nature’s  right  truth  would  have  made 
them  free.  They  have  become  enchanted ;  stagger  spell¬ 
bound,  reeling  on  the  brink  of  huge  peril,  because  they  were 
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not  wise  enough.  They  have  forgotten  the  right  Inner  True, 
and  taken  up  with  the  Outer  Sham-true.  They  answer  the 
Sphinx’s  question  wrong.  Foolish  men  cannot  answer  it 
aright !  Foolish  men  mistake  transitory  semblance  for  eter¬ 
nal  fact,  and  go  astray  more  and  more. 

Foolish  men  imagine  that  because  judgment  for  an  evil 
thing  is  delayed,  there  is  no  justice,  but  an  accidental  one, 
here  below.  Judgment  for  an  evil  thing  is  many  times  delayed 
some  day  or  two,  some  century  or  two,  but  it  is  sure  as  life, 
it  is  sure  as  death !  In  the  centre  of  the  world-whirlwind, 
verily  now  as  in  the  oldest  days,  dwells  and  speaks  a  God. 
The  great  soul  of  the  world  is  just.  O  brother,  can  it  be  need¬ 
ful  now,  at  this  late  epoch  of  experience,  after  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies  of  Christian  preaching  for  one  thing,  to  remind  thee  of 
such  a  fact ;  which  all  manner  of  Mahometans,  old  Pagan 
Romans,  Jews,  Scythians  and  heathen  Greeks,  and  indeed  more 
or  less  all  men  that  God  made,  have  managed  at  one  time  to  see 
into  ;  nay  which  thou  thyself,  till  “  red-tape  ”  strangled  the  in¬ 
ner  life  of  thee,  hadst  once  some  inkling  of :  That  there  is  jus¬ 
tice  here  below  ;  and  even,  at  bottom,  that  there  is  nothing  else 
but  justice  !  Forget  that,  thou  hast  forgotten  all.  Success  will 
never  more  attend  thee  :  how  can  it  now  ?  Thou  hast  the  whole 
Universe  against  thee.  No  more  success :  mere  sham-success, 
for  a  day  and  days  ;  rising  ever  higher,  —  towards  its  Tarpeian 
Rock.  Alas,  how,  in  thy  soft-hung  Longacre  vehicle,  of  pol¬ 
ished  leather  to  the  bodily  eye,  of  red-tape  philosophy,  of 
expediences,  club-room  moralities,  Parliamentary  majorities 
to  the  mind’s  eye,  thou  beautifully  rollest :  but  knowest  thou 
whitherward  ?  It  is  towards  the  road’s  end.  Old  use-and- 
wont ;  established  methods,  habitudes,  once  true  and  wise ; 
man’s  noblest  tendency,  his  perseverance,  and  man’s  ignoblest, 
his  inertia;  whatsoever  of  noble  and  ignoble  Conservatism 
there  is  in  men  and  Nations,  strongest  always  in  the  strongest 
men  and  Nations :  all  this  is  as  a  road  to  thee,  paved  smooth 
through  the  abyss,  —  till  all  this  end.  Till  men’s  bitter  neces¬ 
sities  can  endure  thee  no  more.  Till  Nature’s  patience  with 
thee  is  done ;  and  there  is  no  road  or  footing  any  farther,  and 
the  abyss  yawns  sheer  !  — 
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Parliament  and  the  Courts  of  Westminster  are  venerable  to 
me  ;  how  venerable ;  gray  with  a  thousand  years  of  honorable 
age !  For  a  thousand  years  and  more,  Wisdom  and  faithful 
Valor,  struggling  amid  much  Folly  and  greedy  Baseness,  not 
without  most  sad  distortions  in  the  struggle,  have  built  them 
up ;  and  they  are  as  we  see.  For  a  thousand  years,  this  Eng¬ 
lish  Nation  has  found  them  useful  or  supportable ;  they  have 
served  this  English  Nation’s  want ;  been  a  road  to  it  through 
the  abyss  of  Time.  They  are  venerable,  they  are  great  and 
strong.  And  yet  it  is  good  to  remember  always  that  they  are 
not  the  venerablest,  nor  the  greatest,  nor  the  strongest !  Acts 
of  Parliament  are  venerable  ;  but  if  they  correspond  not  with 
the  writing  on  the  “  Adamant  Tablet,”  what  are  they  ?  Prop¬ 
erly  their  one  element  of  venerableness,  of  strength  or  great¬ 
ness,  is,  that  they  at  all  times  correspond  therewith  as  near  as 
by  human  possibility  they  can.  They  are  cherishing  destruc¬ 
tion  in  their  bosom  every  hour  that  they  continue  otherwise. 

Alas,  how  many  causes  that  can  plead  well  for  themselves 
in  the  Courts  of  Westminster ;  and  yet  in  the  general  Court 
of  the  Universe,  and  free  Soul  of  Man,  have  no  word  to  utter ! 
Honorable  Gentlemen  may  find  this  worth  considering,  in 
times  like  ours.  And  truly,  the  din  of  triumphant  Law-logic, 
and  all  shaking  of  horse-hair  wigs  and  learned-serjeant  gowns 
having  comfortably  ended,  we  shall  do  well  to  ask  ourselves 
withal,  What  says  that  high  and  highest  Court  to  the  verdict  ? 
For  it  is  the  Court  of  Courts,  that  same  ;  where  the  universal 
soul  of  Fact  and  very  Truth  sits  President ;  —  and  thither¬ 
ward,  more  and  more  swiftly,  with  a  really  terrible  increase  of 
swiftness,  all  causes  do  in  these  days  crowd  for  revisal,  —  for 
confirmation,  for  modification,  for  reversal  with  costs.  Dost 
thou  know  that  Court ;  hast  thou  had  any  Law-practice  there  ? 
What,  didst  thou  never  enter ;  never  file  any  petition  of  re¬ 
dress,  reclaimer,  disclaimer  or  demurrer,  written  as  in  thy 
heart’s  blood,  for  thy  own  behoof  or  another’s ;  and  silently 
await  the  issue  ?  Thou  knowest  not  such  a  Court  ?  Hast 
merely  heard  of  it  by  faint  tradition  as  a  thing  that  was  or 
had  been  ?  Of  thee,  I  think,  we  shall  get  little  benefit. 

For  the  gowns  of  learned-serjeants  are  good :  parchment 
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records,  fixed  forms,  and  poor  terrestrial  Justice,  with  or 
without  liorse-hair,  what  sane  man  will  not  reverence  these  ? 
And  yet,  behold,  the  man  is  not  sane  but  insane,  who  considers 
these  alone  as  venerable.  Oceans  of  horse-hair,  continents  of 
parchment,  and  learned-serjeant  eloquence,  were  it  continued 
till  the  learned  tongue  wore  itself  small  in  the  indefatigable 
learned  mouth,  cannot  make  unjust  just.  The  grand  question 
still  remains,  Was  the  judgment  just  ?  If  unjust,  it  will  not 
and  cannot  get  harbor  for  itself,  or  continue  to  have  footing 
in  this  Universe,  which  was  made  by  other  than  One  Unjust. 
Enforce  .it  by  never  such  statuting,  three  readings,  royal  as¬ 
sents  ;  blow  it  to  the  four  winds  with  all  manner  of  quilted 
trumpeters  and  pursuivants,  in  the  rear  of  them  never  so 
many  gibbets  and  hangmen,  it  will  not  stand,  it  cannot  stand. 
From  all  souls  of  men,  from  all  ends  of  Nature,  from  the 
Throne  of  God  above,  there  are  voices  bidding  it :  Away, 
away !  Does  it  take  no  warning ;  does  it  stand,  strong  in  its 
three  readings,  in  its  gibbets  and  artillery-parks  ?  The  more 
woe  is  to  it,  the  frightfuler  woe.  It  will  continue  standing 
for  its  day,  for  its  year,  for  its  century,  doing  evil  all  the 
while ;  but  it  has  One  enemy  who  is  Almighty :  dissolution, 
explosion,  and  the  everlasting  Laws  of  Nature  incessantly 
advance  towards  it ;  and  the  deeper  its  rooting,  more  obsti¬ 
nate  its  continuing,  the  deeper  also  and  huger  will  its  ruin 
and  overturn  be. 

In  this  God’s-world,  with  its  wild-whirling  eddies  and  mad 
foam-oceans,  where  men  and  nations  perish  as  if  without  law, 
and  judgment  for  an  unjust  thing  is  sternly  delayed,  dost 
thou  think  that  there  is  therefore  no  justice  ?  It  is  what  the 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  It  is  what  the  wise,  in  all  times, 
were  wise  because  they  denied,  and  knew  forever  not  to  be. 
I  tell  thee  again,  there  is  nothing  else  but  justice.  One  strong 
thing  I  find  here  below :  the  just  thing,  the  true  thing.  My 
friend,  if  thou  hadst  all  the  artillery  of  Woolwich  trundling 
at  thy  back  in  support  of  an  unjust  thing ;  and  infinite  bon¬ 
fires  visibly  waiting  ahead  of  thee,  to  blaze  centuries  long  for 
thy  victory  on  behalf  of  it,  —  I  would  advise  thee  to  call  halt, 
to  fling  down  thy  baton,  and  say,  u  In  God’s  name,  No  1  ” 
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Thy  “  success  ”  ?  Poor  devil,  what  will  thy  success  amount 
to  ?  If  the  thing  is  unjust,  thou  hast  not  succeeded  ;  no,  not 
though  bonfires  blazed  from  North  to  South,  and  bells  rang, 
and  editors  wrote  leading-articles,  and  the  just  thing  lay 
trampled  out  of  sight,  to  all  mortal  eyes  an  abolished  and 
annihilated  thing.  Success  ?  In  few  years  thou  wilt  be  dead 
and  dark,  —  all  cold,  eyeless,  deaf ;  no  blaze  of  bonfires,  ding- 
dong  of  bells  or  leading-articles  visible  or  audible  to  thee  again 
at  all  forever  :  What  kind  of  success  is  that !  — 

It  is  true,  all  goes  by  approximation  in  this  world ;  with 
any  not  insupportable  approximation  we  must  be  patient. 
There  is  a  noble  Conservatism  as  well  as  an  ignoble.  Would 
to  Heaven,  for  the  sake  of  Conservatism  itself,  the  noble  alone 
were  left,  and  the  ignoble,  by  some  kind  severe  hand,  were 
ruthlessly  lopped  away,  forbidden  evermore  to  show  itself ! 
For  it  is  the  right  and  noble  alone  that  will  have  victory  in 
this  struggle ;  the  rest  is  wholly  an  obstruction,  a  postpone¬ 
ment  and  fearful  imperilment  of  the  victory.  Towards  an 
eternal  centre  of  right  and  nobleness,  and  of  that  only,  is  all 
this  confusion  tending.  We  already  know  whither  it  is  all 
tending ;  what  will  Have  victory,  what  will  have  none !  The 
Heaviest  will  reach  the  centre.  The  Heaviest,  sinking  through 
complex  fluctuating  media  and  vortices,  has  its  deflections,  its 
obstructions,  nay  at  times  its  resiliences,  its  reboundings ; 
whereupon  some  blockhead  shall  be  heard  jubilating,  “  See, 
your  Heaviest  ascends !  ”  —  but  at  all  moments  it  is  moving 
centreward,  fast  as  is  convenient  for  it ;  sinking,  sinking ;  and, 
by  laws  older  than  the  World,  old  as  the  Maker’s  first  Plan  of 
the  World,  it  has  to  arrive  there. 

Await  the  issue.  In  all  battles,  if  you  await  the  issue,  each 
fighter  has  prospered  according  to  his  right.  His  right  and 
his  might,  at  the  close  of  the  account,  were  one  and  the  same. 
He  has  fought  with  all  his  might,  and  in  exact  proportion  to 
all  his  right  he  has  prevailed.  His  very  death  is  no  victory 
over  him.  He  dies  indeed ;  but  his  work  lives,  very  truly 
lives.  A  heroic  Wallace,  quartered  on  the  scaffold,  cannot 
hinder  that  his  Scotland  become,  one  day,  a  part  of  England : 
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but  he  does  hinder  that  it  become,  on  tyrannous  unfair  terms, 
a  part  of  it ;  commands  still,  as  with  a  god’s  voice,  from  his 
old  Valhalla  and  Temple  of  the  Brave,  that  there  be  a  just 
real  union  as  of  brother  and  brother,  not  a  false  and  merely 
semblant  one  as  of  slave  and  master.  If  the  union  with  Eng¬ 
land  be  in  fact  one  of  Scotland’s  chief  blessings,  we  thank 
Wallace  withal  that  it  was  not  the  chief  curse.  Scotland  is 
not  Ireland :  no,  because  brave  men  rose  there,  and  said, 
“  Behold,  ye  must  not  tread  us  down  like  slaves  ;  and  ye  shall 
not,  —  and  cannot !  ”  Fight  on,  thou  brave  true  heart,  and 
falter  not,  through  dark  fortune  and  through  bright.  The 
cause  thou  tightest  for,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  no  farther,  yet  pre¬ 
cisely  so  far,  is  very  sure  of  victory.  The  falsehood  alone  of 
it  will  be  conquered,  will  be  abolished,  as  it  ought  to  be  :  but 
the  truth  of  it  is  part  of  Nature’s  own  Laws,  co-operates  with 
the  World’s  eternal  Tendencies,  and  cannot  be  conquered. 

The  dust  of  controversy,  what  is  it  but  the  falsehood  flying 
off  from  all  manner  of  conflicting  true  forces,  and  making  such 
a  loud  dust-whirlwind,  —  that  so  the  truths  alone  may  remain, 
and  embrace  brother-like  in  some  true  resulting-force  !  It  is 
ever  so.  Savage  fighting  Heptarchies  :  their  fighting  is  an 
ascertainment,  who  has  the  right  to  rule'  over  whom  ;  that  out 
of  such  waste-bickering  Saxondom  a  peacefully  co-operating 
England  may  arise.  Seek  through  this  Universe ;  if  with 
other  than  owl’s  eyes,  thou  wilt  find  nothing  nourished  there, 
nothing  kept  in  life,  but  what  has  right  to  nourishment  and 
life.  The  rest,  look  at  it  with  other  than  owl’s  eyes,  is  not 
living;  is  all  dying,  all  as  good  as  dead  !  Justice  "was  ordained 
from  the  foundations  of  'the  world ;  and  will  last  with  the 
world  and  longer. 

From  which  I  infer  that  the  inner  sphere  of  Fact,  in  this 
present  England  as  elsewhere,  differs  infinitely  from  the  outer 
sphere  and  spheres  of  Semblance.  That  the  Temporary,  here 
as  elsewhere,  is  too  apt  to  carry  it  over  the  Eternal.  That  he 
who  dwells  in  the  temporary  Semblances,  and  does  not  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  eternal  Substance,  will  not  answer  the  Sphinx- 
riddle  of  To-day,  or  of  any  Day.  For  the  substance  alone  is 
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substantial ;  that  is  the  law  of  Fact ;  if  you  discover  not 
that,  Fact,  who  already  knows  it,  will  let  you  also  know  it 
by  and  by  ! 

What  is  Justice  ?  that,  on  the  whole,  is  the  question  of  the 
Sphinx  to  us.  The  law  of  Fact  is,  that  Justice  must  and  will 
be  done.  The  sooner  the  better ;  for  the  Time  grows  stringent, 
frightfully  pressing!  “What  is  Justice?”  ask  many,  to 
whom  cruel  Fact  alone  will  be  able  to  prove  responsive.  It 
is  like  jesting  Pilate  asking,  What  is  Truth  ?  Jesting  Pilate 
had  not  the  smallest  chance  to  ascertain  what  was  Truth.  He 
could  not  have  known  it,  had  a  god  shown  it  to  him.  Thick 
serene  opacity,  thicker  than  amaurosis,  veiled  those  smiling 
eyes  of  his  to  Truth ;  the  inner  retina  of  them  was  gone  para¬ 
lytic,  dead.  He  looked  at  Truth ;  and  discerned  her  not, 
there  where  she  stood.  “What  is  Justice?”  The  clothed 
embodied  Justice  that  sits  in  Westminster  Hall,  with  penal¬ 
ties,  parchments,  tipstaves,  is  very  visible.  But  the  une m- 
bodied  Justice,  whereof  that  other  is  either  an  emblem,  or  else 
is  a  fearful  indescribability,  is  not  so  visible  !  For  the  unem¬ 
bodied  Justice  is  of  Heaven ;  a  Spirit,  and  Divinity  of  Heaven, 
—  invisible  to  all  but  the  noble  and  pure  of  soul.  The  impure 
ignoble  gaze  with  eyes,  and  she  is  not  there.  They  will  prove 
it  to  you  by  logic,  by  endless  Hansard  Debatings,  by  bursts 
of  Parliamentary  eloquence.  It  is  not  consolatory  to  behold  ! 
For  properly,  as  many  men  as  there  are  in  a  Nation  who  can 
withal  see  Heaven’s  invisible  Justice,  and  know  it  to  be  on 
Earth  also  omnipotent,  so  many  men  are  there  who  stand 
between  a  Nation  and  perdition.  So  many,  and  no  more. 
Heavy-laden  England,  how  many  hast  thou  in  this  hour  ? 
The  Supreme  Power  sends  new  and  ever  new,  all  born  at  least 
with  hearts  of  flesh  and  not  of  stone ;  —  and  heavy  Misery 
itself,  once  heavy  enough,  will  prove  didactic !  — 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MANCHESTER  INSURRECTION. 

Blusterowski,  Colacorde,  and  other  Editorial  prophets  of 
the  Continental-Democratic  Movement,  have  in  their  leading- 
articles  shown  themselves  disposed  to  vilipend  the  late  Man¬ 
chester  Insurrection,  as  evincing  in  the  rioters  an  extreme 
backwardness  to  battle;  nay  as  betokening,  in  the  English 
People  itself,  perhaps  a  want  of  the  proper  animal  courage 
indispensable  in  these  ages.  A  million  hungry  operative  men 
started  up,  in  utmost  paroxysm  of  desperate  protest  against 
their  lot ;  and,  ask  Colacorde  and  company,  How  many  shots 
were  fired  ?  Very  few  in  comparison!  Certain  hundreds  of 
drilled  soldiers  sufficed  to  suppress  this  million-headed  hydra, 
and  tread  it  down,  without  the  smallest  appeasement  or  hope 
of  such,  into  its  subterranean  settlements  again,  there  to  recon¬ 
sider  itself.  Compared  with  our  revolts  in  Lyons,  in  Warsaw 
and  elsewhere,  to  say  nothing  of  incomparable  Paris  City  past 
or  present,  what  a  lamblike  Insurrection  !  — 

The  present  Editor  is  not  here,  with  his  readers,  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  character  of  Insurrections ;  nor  does  it  matter  to  us 
whether  Blusterowski  and  the  rest  may  think  the  English  a 
courageous  people  or  not  courageous.  In  passing,  however,  let 
us  mention  that,  to  our  view,  this  was  not  an  unsuccessful  In¬ 
surrection  ;  that  as  Insurrections  go,  we  have  not  heard  lately 
of  any  that  succeeded  so  well. 

A  million  of  hungry  operative  men,  as  Blusterowski  says, 
rose  all  up,  came  all  out  into  the  streets,  and  —  stood  there. 
What  other  could  they  do  ?  Their  wrongs  and  griefs  were 
bitter,  insupportable,  their  rage  against  the  same  was  just :  but 
who  are  they  that  cause  these  wrongs,  who  that  will  honestly 
make  effort  to  redress  them  ?  Our  enemies  are  we  know  not 
who  or  what;  our  friends  are  we  know  not  where  !  How  shall 
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we  attack  any  one,  shoot  or  be  shot  by  any  one  ?  Oh,  if  the 
accursed  invisible  Nightmare,  that  is  crushing  out  the  life  of 
as  and  ours,  would  take  a  shape ;  approach  us  like  the  Hyrca- 
nian  tiger,  the  Behemoth  of  Chaos,  the  Archfiend  himself ;  in 
any  shape  that  we  could  see,  and  fasten  on  !  —  A  man  can  have 
himself  shot  with  cheerfulness ;  but  it  needs  first  that  he  see 
clearly  for  what.  Show  him  the  divine  face  of  Justice,  then 
the  diabolic  monster  which  is  eclipsing  that :  he  will  fly  at  the 
throat  of  such  monster,  never  so  monstrous,  and  need  no  bid¬ 
ding  to  do  it.  Woolwich  grape-shot  will  sweep  clear  all  streets, 
blast  into  invisibility  so  many  thousand  men  :  but  if  your 
Woolwich  grape-shot  be  but  eclipsing  Divine  Justice,  and  the 
God’s-radiance  itself  gleam  recognizable  athwart  such  grape- 
shot,  —  then,  yes  then  is  the  time  come  for  fighting  and  attack¬ 
ing.  All  artillery-parks  have  become  weak,  and  are  about  to 
dissipate  :  in  the  God’s-thunder,  their  poor  thunder  slackens, 
ceases  ;  finding  that  it  is,  in  all  senses  of  the  term,  a  brute 
one  !  — 

That  the  Manchester  Insurrection  stood  still,  on  the  streets, 
with  an  indisposition  to  fire  and  bloodshed,  was  wisdom  for  it 
even  as  an  Insurrection.  Insurrection,  never  so  necessary,  is 
a  most  sad  necessity  ;  and  governors  who  wait  for  that  to  in¬ 
struct  them,  are  surely  getting  into  the  fatalest  courses,  — 
proving  themselves  Sons  of  Nox  and  Chaos,  of  blind  Cowardice, 
not  of  seeing  Valor  !  How  can  there  be  any  remedy  in  insur¬ 
rection  ?  It  is  a  mere  announcement  of  the  disease,  visible 
now  even  to  Sons  of  Night.  Insurrection  usually  “gains” 
little  ;  usually  wastes  how  much  !  One  of  its  worst  kinds  of 
waste,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest,  is  that  of  irritating  and  ex¬ 
asperating  men  against  each  other,  by  violence  done  ;  which  is 
always  sure  to  be  injustice  done,  for  violence  does  even  justice 
unjustly. 

Who  shall  compute  the  waste  and  loss,  the  obstruction  of 
every  sort,  that  was  produced  in  the  Manchester  region  by 
Peterloo  alone  !  Some  thirteen  unarmed  men  and  women  cut 
flown,  —  the  number  of  the  slain  and  maimed  is  very  count¬ 
able  :  but  the  treasury  of  rage,  burning  hidden  or  visible  in  all 
hearts  ever  since,  more  or  less  perverting  the  effort  and  aim  of 
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all  hearts  ever  since,  is  of  unknown  extent.  “  How  ye  came 
among  us,  in  your  cruel  armed  blindness,  ye  unspeakable 
County  Yeomanry,  sabres  flourishing,  hoofs  prancing,  and 
slashed  us  down  at  your  brute  pleasure ;  deaf,  blind  to  all  our 
claims  and  woes  and  wrongs;  of  quick  sight  and  sense  to  your 
own  claims  only  !  There  lie  poor  sallow  work-worn  weavers, 
and  complain  no  more  now  ;  women  themselves  are  slashed 
and  sabred,  howling  terror  fills  the  air  ;  and  ye  ride  prosperous, 
very  victorious,  —  ye  unspeakable  :  give  us  sabres  too,  and 
then  come  on  a  little  !  ”  Such  are  Peterloos.  In  all  hearts 
that  witnessed  Peterloo,  stands  written,  as  in  fire-characters, 
or  smoke-characters  prompt  to  become  fire  again,  a  legible 
balance-account  of  grim  vengeance  ;  very  unjustly  balanced, 
much  exaggerated,  as  is  the  way  with  such  accounts  :  but  pay¬ 
able  readily  at  sight,  in  full  with  compound  interest!  Such 
things  should  be  avoided  as  the  very  pestilence  !  For  men’s 
hearts  ought  not  to  be  set  against  one  another ;  but  set  with 
one  another,  and  all  against  the  Evil  Thing  only.  Men’s  souls 
ought  to  be  left  to  see  clearly ;  not  jaundiced,  blinded,  twisted 
all  awry,  by  revenge,  mutual  abhorrence,  and  the  like.  An 
Insurrection  that  can  announce  the  disease,  and  then  retire 
with  no  such  balance-account  opened  anywhere,  has  attained 
the  highest  success  possible  for  it. 

And  this  was  what  these  poor  Manchester  operatives,  with 
all  the  darkness  that  was  in  them  and  round  them,  did  manage 
to  perform.  They  put  their  huge  inarticulate  question,  “  What 
do  you  mean  to  do  with  us  ?  ”  in  a  manner  audible  to  every 
reflective  soul  in  this  kingdom  ;  exciting  deep  pity  in  all  good 
men,  deep  anxiety  in  all  men  whatever  ;  and  no  conflagration 
or  outburst  of  madness  came  to  cloud  that  feeling  anywhere, 
but  everywhere  it  operates  unclouded.  All  England  heard  the 
question :  it  is  the  first  practical  form  of  our  Sphinx-riddle. 
England  will  answer  it ;  or,  on  the  whole,  England  will  perish ; 
—  one  does  not  yet  expect  the  latter  result ! 

For  the  rest,  that  the  Manchester  Insurrection  could  yet  dis¬ 
cern  no  radiance  of  Heaven  on  any  side  of  its  horizon  ;  but 
feared  that  all  lights,  of  the  O’Connor  or  other  sorts,  hitherto 
kindled,  were  but  deceptive  fish-oil  transparencies,  or  bog  will- 
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o’-wisp  lights,  and  no  dayspring  from  on  high :  for  this  also 
we  will  honor  the  poor  Manchester  Insurrection,  and  augur 
well  of  it.  A  deep  unspoken  sense  lies  in  these  strong  men,  — 
inconsiderable,  almost  stupid,  as  all  they  can  articulate  of  it 
is.  Amid  all  violent  stupidity  of  speech,  a  right  noble  instinct 
of  what  is  doable  and  what  is  not  doable  never  forsakes  them  : 
the  strong  inarticulate  men  and  workers,  whom  Fact  patronizes ; 
of  whom,  in  all  difficulty  and  work  whatsoever,  there  is  good 
augury  !  This  work  too  is  to  be  done  :  Governors  and  Govern¬ 
ing  Glasses  that  can  articulate  and  utter,  in  any  measure,  what 
the  law  of  Fact  and  Justice  is,  may  calculate  that  here  is  a 
Governed  Class  who  will  listen. 

And  truly  this  first  practical  form  of  the  Sphinx-question, 
inarticulately  and  so  audibly  put  there,  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  ever  asked  in  the  world.  “  Behold  us  here,  so  many 
thousands,  millions,  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  fifty  every 
hour.  We  are  right  willing  and  able  to  work;  and  on  the 
Planet  Earth  is  plenty  of  work  and  wages  for  a  million  times 
as  many.  We  ask,  If  you  mean  to  lead  us  towards  work ;  to 
try  to  lead  us,  —  by  ways  new,  never  yet  heard  of  till  this  new 
unheard-of  Time  ?  Or  if  you  declare  that  you  cannot  lead 
us  ?  And  expect  that  we  are  to  remain  quietly  unled,  and  in 
a  composed  manner  perish  of  starvation  ?  What  is  it  you  ex. 
pect  of  us  ?  What  is  it  you  mean  to  do  with  us  ?  ”  This  ques¬ 
tion,  I  say,  has  been  put  in  the  hearing  of  all  Britain ;  and  will 
be  again  put,  and  ever  again,  till  some  answer  be  given  it. 

Unhappy  Workers,  unhappier  Idlers,  unhappy  men  and 
women  of  this  actual  England.  We  are  yet  very  far  from 
an  answer,  and  there  will  be  no  existence  for  us  without  find¬ 
ing  one.  “  A  fair  day’s-wages  for  a  fair  day’s-work  :  ”  it  is  as 
just  a  demand  as  Governed  men  ever  made  of  Governing.  It 
is  the  everlasting  right  of  man.  Indisputable  as  Gospels,  as 
arithmetical  multiplication-tables :  it  must  and  will  have  itself 
fulfilled ;  —  and  yet,  in  these  times  of  ours,  with  what  enor¬ 
mous  difficulty,  next  door  to  impossibility  !  For  the  times  are 
really  strange  ;  of  a  complexity  intricate  with  all  the  new 
width  of  the  ever-widening  world  ;  times  here  of  half-frantic 
velocity  of  impetus,  there  of  the  deadest-looking  stillness  and 
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paralysis ;  times  definable  as  showing  two  qualities,  Dilettant¬ 
ism  and  Mammonism  ;  —  most  intricate  obstructed  times  ! 
Nay,  if  there  were  not  a  Heaven’s  radiance  of  Justice,  pro¬ 
phetic,  clearly  of  Heaven,  discernible  behind  all  these  confused 
world-wide  entanglements,  of  Landlord  interests,  Manufactur¬ 
ing  interests,  Tory- Whig  interests,  and  who  knows  what  other 
interests,  expediencies,  vested  interests,  established  posses¬ 
sions,  inveterate  Dilettantisms,  Midas-eared  Mammonisms,  — 
it  would  seem  to  every  one  a  flat  impossibility,  which  all  wise 
men  might  as  well  at  once  abandon.  If  you  do  not  know 
eternal  Justice  from  momentary  Expediency,  and  understand 
in  your  heart  of  hearts  how  Justice,  radiant,  beneficent,  as  the 
all-victorious  Light-element,  is  also  in  essence,  if  need  be,  an 
all-victorious  WW-element,  and  melts  all  manner  of  vested 
interests,  and  the  hardest  iron  cannon,  as  if  they  were  soft 
wax,  and  does  ever  in  the  long-run  rule  and  reign,  and  allows 
nothing  else  to  rule  and  reign,  —  you  also  would  talk  of  im¬ 
possibility!  But  it  is  only  difficult,  it  is  not  impossible. 
Possible  ?  It  is,  with  whatever  difficulty,  very  clearly  in¬ 
evitable. 

Fair  day’s-wages  for  fair  day’s-work !  exclaims  a  sarcastic 
man :  Alas,  in  what  corner  of  this  Planet,  since  Adam  first 
awoke  on  it,  was  that  ever  realized  ?  The  day’s-wages  of 
John  Milton’s  day’s-work,  named  Paradise  Lost  and  Milton’s 
Works,  were  Ten  Pounds  paid  by  instalments,  and  a  rather 
close  escape  from  death  on  the  gallows.  Consider  that :  it  is 
no  rhetorical  flourish ;  it  is  an  authentic,  altogether  quiet  fact, 
—  emblematic,  quietly  documentary  of  a  whole  world  of  such, 
ever  since  human  history  began.  Oliver  Cromwell  quitted  his 
farming ;  undertook  a  Hercules’  Labor  and  lifelong  wrestle 
with  that  Lernean  Hydra-coil,  wide  as  England,  hissing  heaven- 
high  through  its  thousand  crowned,  coroneted,  shovel-hatted 
quack-heads  ;  and  he  did  wrestle  with  it,  the  truest  and  terri- 
blest  wrestle  I  have  heard  of ;  and  he  wrestled  it,  and  mowed 
and  cut  it  down  a  good  many  stages,  so  that  its  hissing  is  ever 
since  pitiful  in  comparison,  and  one  can  walk  abroad  in  com¬ 
parative  peace  from  it ;  —  and  his  wages,  as  I  understand,  were 
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burial  under  the  gallows-tree  near  Tyburn  Turnpike,  with  his 
head  on  the  gable  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  two  centuries 
now  of  mixed  cursing  and  ridicule  from  all  manner  of  men. 
His  dust  lies  under  theEdgware  Road,  near  Tyburn  Turnpike, 
at  this  hour  ;  and  his  memory  is  —  Nay  what  matters  what 
his  memory  is  ?  His  memory,  at  bottom,  is  or  yet  shall  be  as 
that  of  a  god :  a  terror  and  horror  to  all  quacks  and  cowards 
and  insincere  persons ;  an  everlasting  encouragement,  new 
memento,  battle-word,  and  pledge  of  victory  to  all  the  brave. 
It  is  the  natural  course  and  history  of  the  Godlike,  in  every 
place,  in  every  time.  What  god  ever  carried  it  with  the  Ten- 
pound  Franchisers  ;  in  Open  Vestry,  or  with  any  Sanhedrim 
of  considerable  standing  ?  When  was  a  god  found  “  agree¬ 
able  ”  to  everybody  ?  The  regular  way  is  to  hang,  kill,  crucify 
your  gods,  and  execrate  and  trample  them  under  your  stupid 
hoofs  for  a  century  or  two  ;  till  you  discover  that  they  are 
gods,  —  and  then  take  to  braying  over  them,  still  in  a  very 
long-eared  manner !  —  So  speaks  the  sarcastic  man ;  in  his 
wild  way,  very  mournful  truths. 

Day’s-wages  for  day’s-work  ?  continues  he  :  The  Progress 
of  Human  Society  consists  even  in  this  same,  The  better  and 
better  apportioning  of  wages  to  work.  Give  me  this,  you  have 
given  me  all.  Pay  to  every  man  accurately  what  he  has  worked 
for,  what  he  has  earned  and  done  and  deserved,  —  to  this  man 
broad  lands  and  honors,  to  that  man  high  gibbets  and  tread¬ 
mills  :  what  more  have  I  to  ask  ?  Heaven’s  Kingdom,  which 
we  daily  pray  for,  has  come  ;  God’s  will  is  done  on  Earth  even 
as  it  is  in  Heaven  !  This  is  the  radiance  of  celestial  Justice  ; 
in  the  light  or  in  the  fire  of  which  all  impediments,  vested 
interests,  and  iron  cannon,  are  more  and  more  melting  like 
wax,  and  disappearing  from  the  pathways  of  men.  A  thing 
ever  struggling  forward ;  irrepressible,  advancing  inevitable  ; 
perfecting  itself,  all  days,  more  and  more,  —  never  to  be  per¬ 
fect  till  that  general  Doomsday,  the  ultimate  Consummation, 
and  Last  of  earthly  Days. 

True,  as  to  “  perfection  ”  and  so  forth,  answer  we ;  true 
enough !  And  yet  withal  we  have  to  remark,  that  imperfect 
Human  Society  holds  itself  together,  and  finds  place  under  the 
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Sun,  in  virtue  simply  of  some  approximation  to  perfection 
being  actually  made  and  put  in  practice.  We  remark  farther, 
that  there  are  supportable  approximations,  and  then  likewise 
insupportable.  With  some,  almost  with  any,  supportable  ap¬ 
proximation  men  are  apt,  perhaps  too  apt,  to  rest  indolently 
patient,  and  say,  It  will  do.  Thus  these  poor  Manchester 
manual  workers  mean  only,  by  day’s- wages  for  day’s-work, 
certain  coins  of  money  adequate  to  keep  them  living ;  —  in 
return  for  their  work,  such  modicum  of  food,  clothes  and  fuel 
as  will  enable  them  to  continue  their  work  itself !  They  as 
yet  clamor  for  no  more ;  the  rest,  still  inarticulate,  cannot 
yet  shape  itself  into  a  demand  at  all,  and  only  lies  in  them  as 
a  dumb  wish ;  perhaps  only,  still  more  inarticulate,  as  a  dumb, 
altogether  unconscious  want.  This  is  the  supportable  approxi¬ 
mation  they  would  rest  patient  with,  That  by  their  work  they 
might  be  kept  alive  to  work  more !  —  This  once  grown  unat¬ 
tainable,  I  think  your  approximation  may  consider  itself  to 
have  reached  the  msupportable  stage ;  and  may  prepare,  with 
whatever  difficulty,  reluctance  and  astonishment,  for  one  of 
two  things,  for  changing  or  perishing !  With  the  millions 
no  longer  able  to  live,  how  can  the  units  keep  living  ?  It  is 
too  clear  the  Nation  itself  is  on  the  way  to  suicidal  death. 

Shall  we  say  then,  The  world  has  retrograded  in  its  talent 
of  apportioning  wages  to  work,  in  late  days  ?  The  world  had 
always  a  talent  of  that  sort,  better  or  worse.  Time  was  when 
the  mere  handworker  needed  not  announce  his  claim  to  the 
world  by  Manchester  Insurrections  !  —  The  world,  with  its 
Wealth  of  Nations,  Supply -and-demand  and  such  like,  has  of 
late  days  been  terribly  inattentive  to  that  question  of  work  and 
wages.  We  will  not  say,  the  poor  world  has  retrograded  even 
here  :  we  will  say  rather,  the  world  has  been  rushing  on  with 
such  fiery  animation  to  get  work  and  ever  more  work  done,  it 
has  had  no  time  to  think  of  dividing  the  wages ;  and  has 
merely  left  them  to  be  scrambled  for  by  the  Law  of  the 
Stronger,  law  of  Supply-and-demand,  law  of  Laissez-faire,  and 
other  idle  Laws  and  Un-laws,  —  saying,  in  its  dire  haste  to  get 
the  work  done,  That  is  well  enough  ! 

And  now  the  world  will  have  to  pause  a  little,  and  take  up 
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that  other  side  of  the  problem,  and  in  right  earnest  strive  for 
some  solution  of  that.  For  it  has  become  pressing.  What  is 
the  use  of  your  spun  shirts  ?  They  hang  there  by  the  million 
unsalable;  and  here,  by  the  million,  are  diligent  bare  backs 
that  can  get  no  hold  of  them.  Shirts  are  useful  for  covering 
human  backs ;  useless  otherwise,  an  unbearable  mockery  other* 
wise.  You  have  fallen  terribly  behind  with  that  side  of  the 
problem !  Manchester  Insurrections,  French  Revolutions,  and 
thousand-fold  phenomena  great  and  small,  announce  loudly  that 
you  must  bring  it  forward  a  little  again.  Never  till  now,  in 
the  history  of  an  Earth  which  to  this  hour  nowhere  refuses  to 
grow  corn  if  you  will  plough  it,  to  yield  shirts  if  you  will  spin 
and  weave  in  it,  did  the  mere  manual  two-handed  worker 
(however  it  might  fare  with  other  workers)  cry  in  vain  for 
such  “  wages  ”  as  he  means  by  “  fair  wages,”  namely  food  and 
warmth  !  The  Godlike  could  not  and  cannot  be  paid ;  but  the 
Earthly  always  could.  Gurth,  a  mere  swineherd,  born  thrall 
of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  tended  pigs  in  the  wood,  and  did  get  some 
parings  of  the  pork.  Why,  the  four-footed  worker  has  already 
(jot  all  that  this  two-handed  one  is  clamoring  for  !  How  often 
must  I  remind  you  ?  There  is  not  a  horse  in  England,  able 
and  willing  to  work,  but  has  due  food  and  lodging ;  and  goes 
about  sleek-coated,  satisfied  in  heart.  And  you  say,  It  is  im¬ 
possible.  Brothers,  I  answer,  if  for  you  it  be  impossible,  what 
is  to  become  of  you  ?  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  believe  it 
to  be  impossible.  The  human  brain,  looking  at  these  sleek 
English  horses,  refuses  to  believe  in  such  impossibility  for 
English  men.  Ho  you  depart  quickly  ;  clear  the  ways  soon, 
lest  worse  befall.  We  for  our  share  do  purpose,  with  full 
view  of  the  enormous  difficulty,  with  total  disbelief  in  the 
impossibility,  to  endeavor  while  life  is  in  us,  and  to  die  en¬ 
deavoring,  we  and  our  sons,  till  we  attain  it  or  have  all  died 
and  ended. 

Such  a  Platitude  of  a  World,  in  which  all  working  horses 
could  be  well  fed,  and  innumerable  working  men  should  die 
starved,  were  it  not  best  to  end  it;  to  have  done  with  it,  and 
restore  it  once  for  all  to  the  Jotuns,  Mud-giants,  Frost-giants, 
and  Chaotic  Brute-gods  of  the  Beginning  ?  For  the  old  An- 
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archie  Brute-gods  it  may  be  well  enough ;  but  it  is  a  Platitude 
which  Men  should  be  above  countenancing  by  their  presence 
in  it.  We  pray  you,  let  the  word  impossible  disappear  from 
your  vocabulary  in  this  matter.  It  is  of  awful  omen ;  to  all  of 
us,  and  to  yourselves  first  of  all. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
morrison’s  pill. 

Wiiat  is  to  be  done,  what  would  you  have  us  do  ?  asks 
many  a  one,  with  a  tone  of  impatience,  almost  of  reproach ; 
and  then,  if  you  mention  some  one  thing,  some  two  things, 
twenty  things  that  might  be  done,  turns  round  with  a  satirical 
tehee,  and,  “  These  are  your  remedies  !  ”  The  state  of  mind 
indicated  by  such  question,  and  such  rejoinder,  is  worth  re¬ 
flecting  on. 

It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  by  these  interrogative 
philosophers,  that  there  is  some  “  thing,”  or  handful  of 
“  things,”  which  could  be  done ;  some  Act  of  Parliament, 
“  remedial  measure  ”  or  the  like,  which  could  be  passed, 
whereby  the  social  malady  were  fairly  fronted,  conquered, 
put  an  end  to ;  so  that,  with  your  remedial  measure  in  your 
pocket,  you  could  then  go  on  triumphant,  and  be  troubled  no 
farther.  “You  tell  us  the  evil,”  cry  such  persons,  as  if  justly 
aggrieved,  “  and  do  not  tell  us  how  it  is  to  be  cured  !  ” 

How  it  is  to  be  cured  ?  Brothers,  I  am  sorry  I  have  got  no 
Morrison’s  Pill  for  curing  the  maladies  of  Society.  It  were 
infinitely  handier  if  we  had  a  Morrison’s  Pill,  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or  remedial  measure,  which  men  could  swallow,  one  good 
time,  and  then  go  on  in  their  old  courses,  cleared  from  all 
miseries  and  mischiefs!  Unluckily  we  have  none  such;  un¬ 
luckily  the  Heavens  themselves,  in  their  rich  pharmacopoeia, 
contain  none  such.  There  will  no  “  thing  ”  be  done  that  will 
cure  you.  There  will  a  radical  universal  alteration  of  your 
regimen  and  way  of  life  take  place ;  there  will  a  most  agoniz- 
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ing  divorce  between  you  and  your  chimeras,  luxuries  and  falsi¬ 
ties,  take  place  ;  a  most  toilsome,  all  but  “  impossible  ”  return 
to  Nature,  and  her  veracities  and  her  integrities,  take  place : 
that  so  the  inner  fountains  of  life  may  again  begin,  like  eter¬ 
nal  Light-fountains,  to  irradiate  and  purify  your  bloated, 
swollen,  foul  existence,  drawing  nigh,  as  at  present,  to  name¬ 
less  death  !  Either  death,  or  else  all  this  will  take  place. 
Judge  if,  with  such  diagnosis,  any  Morrison’s  Pill  is  like  to  be 
discoverable  ! 

But  the  Life-fountain  within  you  once  again  set  flowing, 
what  innumerable  “  things,”  whole  sets  and  classes  and  conti¬ 
nents  of  “  things,”  year  after  year,  and  decade  after  decade, 
and  century  after  century,  will  then  be  doable  and  done  !  Not 
Emigration,  Education,  Corn-Law  Abrogation,  Sanitary  Regu¬ 
lation,  Land  Property-Tax ;  not  these  alone,  nor  a  thousand 
times  as  much  as  these.  Good  Heavens,  there  will  then  be 
light  in  the  inner  heart  of  here  and  there  a  man,  to  discern 
what  is  just,  what  is  commanded  by  the  Most  High  God,  what 
must  be  done,  were  it  never  so  “impossible.”  Vain  jargon  in 
favor  of  the  palpably  unjust  will  then  abridge  itself  within 
limits.  Vain  jargon,  on  Hustings,  in  Parliaments  or  wher¬ 
ever  else,  when  here  and  there  a  man  has  vision  for  the  essen¬ 
tial  God’s-Truth  of  the  things  jargoned  of,  will  become  very 
vain  indeed.  The  silence  of  here  and  there  such  a  man,  how 
eloquent  in  answer  to  such  jargon !  Such  jargon,  frightened 
at  its  own  gaunt  echo,  will  unspeakably  abate ;  nay,  for  a  while, 
may  almost  in  a  manner  disappear,  —  the  wise  answering  it  in 
silence,  and  even  the  simple  taking  cue  from  them  to  hoot  it 
down  wherever  heard.  It  will  be  a  blessed  time ;  and  many 
“things”  will  become  doable,  —  and  when  the  brains  are  out, 
an  absurdity  will  die  !  Not  easily  again  shall  a  Corn-Law 
argue  ten  years  for  itself ;  and  still  talk  and  argue,  when  im¬ 
partial  persons  have  to  say  with  a  sigh  that,  for  so  long  back, 
they  have  heard  no  “  argument  ”  advanced  for  it  but  such  as 
might  make  the  angels  and  almost  the  very  jackasses  weep ! 

Wholly  a  blessed  time  :  when  jargon  might  abate,  and  here 
and  there  some  genuine  speech  begin.  When  to  the  noble 
opened  heart,  as  to  such  heart  they  alone  do,  all  noble  things 
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began  to  grow  visible;  and  the  difference  between  just  and 
unjust,  between  true  and  false,  between  work  and  sham-work, 
between  speech  and  jargon,  was  once  more,  what  to  our  happier 
Fathers  it  used  to  be,  infinite, — as  between  a  Heavenly  thing 
and  an  Infernal :  the  one  a  thing  which  you  were  not  to  do, 
which  you  were  wise  not  to  attempt  doing;  which  it  were' 
better  for  you  to  have  a  millstone  tied  round  your  neck,  and 

be  cast  into  the  sea,  than  concern  yourself  with  doing ! _ 

Brothers,  it  will  not  be  a  Morrison’s  Pill,  or  remedial  measure, 
that  will  bring  all  this  about  for  us. 


And  yet,  very  literally,  till,  in  some  shape  or  other,  it  be 
brought  about,  we  remain  cureless ;  till  it  begin  to  be  brought 
about,  the  cure  does  not  begin.  For  Nature  and  Fact,  not 
Red-tape  and  Semblance,  are  to  this  hour  the  basis  of  man’s 
life;  and  on  those,  through  never  such  strata  of  these,  man 
and  his  life  and  all  his  interests  do,  sooner  or  later,  infallibly 
come  to  rest,  —  and  to  be  supported  or  be  swallowed  according 
as  they  agree  with  those.  The  question  is  asked  of  them,  not 
How  do  you  agree  with  Downing  Street  and  accredited  Sem¬ 
blance  ?  but,  How  do  you  agree  with  God’s  Universe  and  the 
actual  Reality  of  things  ?  This  Universe  has  its  Laws  If 
we  walk  according  to  the  Law,  the  Law-Maker  will  befriend 
us;  if  not,  not.  Alas,  by  no  Reform  Bill,  Ballot-box,  Five- 
point  Charter,  by  no  boxes  or  bills  or  charters,  can  you  per- 
fcm  this  alchemy  :  “Given  a  world  of  Knaves,  to  produce  an 
Honesty  from  their  nnited  action !  ”  It  is  a  distillation,  once 
for  all,  not  possible.  You  pass  it  through  alembic  after 
alembic,  it  comes  out  still  a  Dishonesty,  with  a  new  dress  on 
i  ,  a  new  color  to  it.  “While  we  ourselves  continue  valets, 
how  can  any  hero  come  to  govern  us  ?  ”  We  are  governed 
very  infallibly  by  the  “  sham-hero,”  _  whose  name  is  Quack| 
whose  work  and  governance  is  Plausibility,  and  also  is  Falsity 
and  Fatuity ;  to  which  Nature  says,  and  must  say  when  it 
comes  to  to  speak,  eternally  No!  Nations  cease  to  be 
“  °f  Leaker,  when  they  walk  ^  according 
to  the  Law.  Ihe  Sphinx-question  remains  unsolved  by  them 
becomes  ever  more  insoluble.  J 
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If  thou  ask  again,  therefore,  on  the  Morrison’s-Pill  hypothe¬ 
sis,  What  is  to  be  done  ?  allow  me  to  reply  :  By  thee,  for 
the  present,  almost  nothing.  Thou  there,  the  thing  for  thee 
to  do  is,  if  possible,  to  cease  to  be  a  hollow  sounding-shell  of 
hearsays,  egoisms,  purblind  dilettantisms ;  and  become,  were 
it  on  the  infinitely  small  scale,  a  faithful  discerning  soul. 
Thou  shalt  descend  into  thy  inner  man,  and  see  if  there  be 
any  traces  of  a  soul  there ;  till  then  there  can  be  nothing  done  ! 
0  brother,  we  must  if  possible  resuscitate  some  soul  and  con¬ 
science  in  us,  exchange  our  dilettantisms  for  sincerities,  our 
dead  hearts  of  stone  for  living  hearts  of  flesh.  Then  shall  we 
discern,  not  one  thing,  but,  in  clearer  or  dimmer  sequence,  a 
whole  endless  host  of  things  that  can  be  done.  Do  the  first 
of  these ;  do  it ;  the  second  will  already  have  become  clearer, 
doabler ;  the  second,  third  and  three-thousandth  will  then 
have  begun  to  be  possible  for  us.  Not  any  universal  Morri¬ 
son’s  Pill  shall  we  then,  either  as  swallowers  or  as  venders, 
ask  after  at  all ;  but  a  far  different  sort  of  remedies  :  Quacks 
shall  no  more  have  dominion  over  us,  but  true  Heroes  and 
Healers  ! 

Will  not  that  be  a  thing  worthy  of  “doing;”  to  deliver  our¬ 
selves  from  quacks,  sham-heroes ;  to  deliver  the  whole  world 
more  and  more  from  such  ?  They  are  the  one  bane  of  the 
world.  Once  clear  the  world  of  them,  it  ceases  to  be  a  Devil’s- 
world,  in  all  fibres  of  it  wretched,  accursed  ;  and  begins  to  be 
a  God’s-world,  blessed,  and  working  hourly  towards  blessed¬ 
ness.  Thou  for  one  wilt  not  again  vote  for  any  quack,  do 
honor  to  any  edge-gilt  vacuity  in  man’s  shape  :  cant  shall  be 
known  to  thee  by  the  sound  of  it; — thou  wilt  fly  from  cant 
with  a  shudder  never  felt  before ;  as  from  the  opened  litany 
of  Sorcerers’  Sabbaths,  the  true  Devil-worship  of  this  age, 
more  horrible  than  any  other  blasphemy,  profanity  or  genuine 
blackguardism  elsewhere  audible  among  men.  It  is  alarming 
to  witness,  —  in  its  present  completed  state  !  And  Quack  and 
Dupe,  as  we  must  ever  keep  in  mind,  are  upper  side  and  under 
of  the  self-same  substance ;  convertible  personages :  turn  up 
your  dupe  into  the  proper  fosterirg  element,  and  he  himself 
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can  become  a  quack ;  there  is  in  him  the  due  prurient  insin¬ 
cerity,  open  voracity  for  profit,  and  closed  sense  for  truth, 
whereof  quacks  too,  in  all  their  kinds,  are  made. 

Alas,  it  is  not  to  the  hero,  it  is  to  the  sham-hero,  that,  of 
right  and  necessity,  the  valet-world  belongs.  “  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  ”  The  reader  sees  whether  it  is  like  to  be  the  seeking 
and  swallowing  of  some  “  remedial  measure  ”  ! 


CHAPTER  Y. 

ARISTOCRACY  OR  TALENT. 

When  an  individual  is  miserable,  what  does  it  most  of  all 
behoove  him  to  do  ?  To  complain  of  this  man  or  of  that,  of 
this  thing  or  of  that  ?  To  fill  the  world  and  the  street  with 
lamentation,  objurgation?  Not  so  at  all;  the  reverse  of  so. 
All  moralists  advise  him  not  to  complain  of  any  person  or  of 
any  thing,  but  of  himself  only.  He  is  to  know  of  a  truth  that 
being  miserable  he  has  been  unwise,  he.  Had  he  faithfully 
followed  Nature  and  her  Laws,  Nature,  ever  true  to  her  Laws, 
would  have  yielded  fruit  and  increase  and  felicity  to  him : 
but  he  has  followed  other  than  Nature’s  Laws ;  and  now  Na¬ 
ture,  her  patience  with  him  being  ended,  leaves  him  desolate  ; 
answers  with  very  emphatic  significance  to  him  :  No.  Not  by 
this  road,  my  son ;  by  another  road  shalt  thou  attain  well¬ 
being  :  this,  thou  perceivest,  is  the  road  to  ill-being ;  quit  this  ! 
—  So  do  all  moralists  advise :  that  the  man  penitently  say  to 
himself  first  of  all,  Behold  I  was  not  wise  enough ;  I  quitted 
the  laws  of  Pact,  which  are  also  called  the  Laws  of  God,  and 
mistook  for  them  the  Laws  of  Sham  and  Semblance,  which  are 
called  the  Devil’s  Laws ;  therefore  am  I  here  ! 

Neither  with  Nations  that  become  miserable  is  it  funda¬ 
mentally  otherwise.  The  ancient  guides  of  Nations,  Prophets, 
Priests,  or  whatever  their  name,  were  well  aware  of  this ;  and, 
down  to  a  late  epoch,  impressively  taught  and  inculcated  it. 
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The  modern  guides  of  Nations,  who  also  go  under  a  great 
variety  of  names,  J ournalists,  Political  Economists,  Politicians, 
Pamphleteers,  have  entirely  forgotten  this,  and  are  ready  to 
deny  this.  But  it  nevertheless  remains  eternally  undeniable  : 
nor  is  there  any  doubt  but  we  shall  all  be  taught  it  yet,  and 
made  again  to  confess  it :  we  shall  all  be  striped  and  scourged 
till  we  do  learn  it ;  and  shall  at  last  either  get  to  know  it,  or  be 
striped  to  death  in  the  process.  For  it  is  undeniable !  When 
a  Nation  is  unhappy,  the  old  Prophet  was  right  and  not  wrong 
in  saying  to  it :  Ye  have  forgotten  God,  ye  have  quitted  the 
ways  of  God,  or  ye  would  not  have  been  unhappy.  It  is  not 
according  to  the  laws  of  Fact  that  ye  have  lived  and  guided 
yourselves,  but  according  to  the  laws  of  Delusion,  Imposture, 
and  wilful  and  unwilful  Mistake  of  Fact ;  behold  therefore  the 
Unveracity  is  worn  out;  Nature’s  long-suffering  with  you  is 
exhausted  ;  and  ye  are  here  ! 

Surely  there  is  nothing  very  inconceivable  in  this,  even  to 
the  Journalist,  to  the  Political  Economist,  Modern  Pamphlet¬ 
eer,  or  any  two-legged  animal  without  feathers  !  If  a  country 
finds  itself  wretched,  sure  enough  that  country  has  been  mis¬ 
guided  :  it  is  with  the  wretched  Twenty-seven  Millions,  fallen 
wretched,  as  with  the  Unit  fallen  wretched :  they,  as  he,  have 
quitted  the  course  prescribed  by  Nature  and  the  Supreme 
Powers,  and  so  are  fallen  into  scarcity,  disaster,  infelicity; 
and  pausing  to  consider  themselves,  have  to  lament  and  say : 
Alas,  we  were  not  wise  enough !  We  took  transient  superfi¬ 
cial  Semblance  for  everlasting  central  Substance ;  we  have 
departed  far  away  from  the  Laws  of  this  Universe,  and  behold 
now  lawless  Chaos  and  inane  Chimera  is  ready  to  devour  us  ! 
—  “Nature  in  late  centuries,”  says  Sauerteig,  “  was  universally 
supposed  to  be  dead ;  an  old  eight-day  clock,  made  many  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  and  still  ticking,  but  dead  as  brass,  —  which 
the  Maker,  at  most,  sat  looking  at,  in  a  distant,  singular  and 
indeed  incredible  manner :  but  now  I  am  happy  to  observe, 
she  is  everywhere  asserting  herself  to  be  not  dead  and  brass 
at  all,  but  alive  and  miraculous,  celestial-infernal,  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  that  will  again  penetrate  the  thickest  head  of  this 
Planet  by  and  by  !  ”  — 
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Indisputable  enough  to  all  mortals  now,  the  guidance  of  this 
country  has  not  been  sufficiently  wise ;  men  too  foolish  have 
been  set  to  the  guiding  and  governing  of  it,  and  have  guided 
it  hither  ;  we  must  find  wiser,  —  wiser,  or  else  we  perish  !  To 
this  length  of  insight  all  England  has  now  advanced ;  but  as 
yet  no  farther.  All  England  stands  wringing  its  hands,  ask¬ 
ing  itself,  nigh  desperate,  What  farther  ?  Reform  Bill  proves 
to  be  a  failure ;  Benthamee  Radicalism,  the  gospel  of  “  En¬ 
lightened  Selfishness,”  dies  out,  or  dwindles  into  Eive-point 
Chartism,  amid  the  tears  and  hootings  of  men :  what  next  are 
we  to  hope  or  try  ?  Eive-point  Charter,  Free-trade,  Church- 
extension,  Sliding-scale ;  what,  in  Heaven’s  name,  are  we  next 
to  attempt,  that  we  sink  not  in  inane  Chimera,  and  be  devoured 
of  Chaos  ?  —  The  case  is  pressing,  and  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  in  the  world.  A  God’s-message  never  came  to  thicker- 
skinned  people  ;  never  had  a  God’s-message  to  pierce  through 
thicker  integuments,  into  heavier  ears.  It  is  Fact,  speaking 
once  more,  in  miraculous  thunder-voice,  from  out  of  the  centre 
of  the  world ;  —  how  unknown  its  language  to  the  deaf  and 
foolish  many ;  how  distinct,  undeniable,  terrible  and  yet  benefi¬ 
cent,  to  the  hearing  few :  Behold,  ye  shall  grow  wiser,  or  ye 
shall  die  !  Truer  to  Nature’s  Fact,  or  inane  Chimera  will  swal¬ 
low  you;  in  whirlwinds  of  fire,  you  and  your  Mammonisms. 
Dilettantisms,  your  Midas-eared  philosophies,  double-barrelled 
Aristocracies,  shall  disappear  !  —  Such  is  the  God’s-message  to 
us,  once  more,  in  these  modern  days. 

We  must  have  more  Wisdom  to  govern  us,  we  must  be 
governed  by  the  Wisest,  we  must  have  an  Aristocracy  of 
Talent !  cry  many.  True,  most  true  ;  but  how  to  get  it  ?  The 
following  extract  from  our  young  friend  of  the  Houndsditch 
Indicator  is  worth  perusing :  “  At  this  time,”  says  he,  “  while 
there  is  a  cry  everywhere,  articulate  or  inarticulate,  for  an 
‘  Aristocracy  of  Talent,’  a  Governing  Class  namely  which  did 
govern,  not  merely  which  took  the  wages  of  governing,  and 
could  not  with  all  our  industry  be  kept  from  misgoverning, 
corn-lawing,  and  playing  the  very  deuce  with  us,  —  it  may  not 
be  altogether  useless  to  remind  some  of  the  greener-headed 
sort  what  a  dreadfully  difficult  affair  the  getting  of  such  an 
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Aristocracy  is !  Do  you  expect,  my  friends,  that  your  indis¬ 
pensable  Aristocracy  ol  Talent  is  to  be  enlisted  straightway, 
by  some  sort  of  recruitment  aforethought,  out  of  the  general 
population  ;  arranged  in  supreme  regimental  order ;  and  set  to 
rule  over  us  ?  That  it  will  be  got  sifted,  like  wheat  out  of 
chaff,  from  the  Twenty-seven  Million  British  subjects;  that 
any  Ballot-box,  Reform  Bill,  or  other  Political  Machine,  with 
Force  of  Public  Opinion  never  so  active  on  it,  is  likely  to  per¬ 
form  said  process  of  sifting  ?  Would  to  Heaven  that  we  had 
a  sieve  ;  that  we  could  so  much  as  fancy  any  kind  of  sieve, 
wrind-fanners,  or  ne-plus-ultra  of  machinery,  devisable  by  man, 
that  would  do  it! 

“Done  nevertheless,  sure  enough,  it  must  be;  it  shall  and 
will  be.  We  are  rushing  swiftly  on  the  road  to  destruction; 
every  hour  bringing  us  nearer,  until  it  be,  in  some  measure, 
done.  The  doing  of  it  is  not  doubtful ;  only  the  method  and 
the  costs !  Nay  I  will  even  mention  to  you  an  infallible  sift¬ 
ing-process  whereby  he  that  has  ability  will  be  sifted  out  to 
rule  among  us,  and  that  same  blessed  Aristocracy  of  Talent 
be  verily,  in  an  approximate  degree,  vouchsafed  us  by  and  by : 
an  infallible  sifting-process  ;  to  which,  however,  no  soul  can  help 
his  neighbor,  but  each  must,  with  devout  prayer  to  Heaven, 
endeavor  to  help  himself.  It  is,  O  friends,  that  all  of  us,  that 
many  of  us,  should  acquire  the  true  eye  for  talent,  which  is 
dreadfully  wanting  at  present !  The  true  eye  for  talent  pre¬ 
supposes  the  true  reverence  for  it,  —  0  Heavens,  presupposes 
so  many  things  ! 

“For  example,  you  Bobus  Higgins,  Sausage-maker  on  the 
great  scale,  who  are  raising  such  a  clamor  for  this  Aris¬ 
tocracy  of  Talent,  what  is  it  that  you  do,  in  that  big  heart 
cf  yours,  chiefly  in  very  fact  pay  reverence  to  ?  Is  it  to  talent, 
intrinsic  manly  worth  of  any  kind,  you  unfortunate  Bobus  ? 
The  manliest  man  that  you  saw  going  in  a  ragged  coat,  did 
you  ever  reverence  him ;  did  you  so  much  as  know  that  he  was 
a  manly  man  at  all,  till  his  coat  grew  better  ?  Talent !  I 
understand  you  to  be  able  to  worship  the  fame  of  talent,  the 
power,  cash,  celebrity  or  other  success  of  talent ;  but  the  talent 
itself  is  a  thing  you  never  saw  with  eyes.  Nay  what  is  it  in 
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yourself  that  you  are  proudest  of,  that  you  take  most  pleasure 
in  surveying  meditatively  in  thoughtful  moments  ?  Speak  now, 
is  it  the  bare  Bobus  stript  of  his  very  name  and  shirt,  and 
turned  loose  upon  society,  that  you  admire  and  thank  Heaven 
for ;  or  Bobus  with  his  cash-accounts  and  larders  dropping  fat¬ 
ness,  with  his  respectabilities,  warm  garnitures,  and  pony- 
chaise,  admirable  in  some  measure  to  certain  of  the  flunky 
species  ?  Your  own  degree  of  worth  and  talent,  is  it  of  infinite, 
value  to  you ;  or  only  of  finite,  —  measurable  by  the  degree 
of  currency,  and  conquest  of  praise  or  pudding,  it  has  brought 
you  to  ?  Bobus,  you  are  in  a. vicious  circle,  rounder  than  one  of 
your  own  sausages ;  and  will  never  vote  for  or  promote  any 
talent,  except  what  talent  or  sham-talent  has  already  got  itself 
voted  for!” — We  here  cut  short  the  Indicator ;  all  readers 
perceiving  whither  he  now  tends. 

“More  Wisdom”  indeed  :  but  where  to  find  more  Wisdom  ? 
We  have  already  a  Collective  Wisdom,  after  its  kind,  —  though 
“class-legislation,”  and  another  thing  or  two,  affect  it  some¬ 
what!  On  the  whole,  as  they  say,  Like  people  like  priest; 
so  we  may  say,  Like  people  like  king.  The  man  gets  himself 
appointed  and  elected  who  is  ablest  —  to  be  appointed  and 
elected.  What  can  the  incorruptiblest  Bobuses  elect,  if  it  be 
not  some  Bobissimus,  should  they  find  such  ? 

Or  again,  perhaps  there  is  not,  in  the  whole  Nation,  Wisdom 
enough,  “collect”  it  as  we  may,  to  make  an  adequate  Col¬ 
lective  !  That  too  is  a  case  which  may  befall :  a  ruined  man 
staggers  down  to  ruin  because  there  was  not  wisdom  enough 
in  him  ;  so,  clearly  also,  may  Twenty-seven  Million  collective 
men  !  — But  indeed  one  of  the  infalliblest  fruits  of  Unwisdom 
in  a  Nation  is  that  it  cannot  get  the  use  of  what  Wdsdom  is 
actually  in  it :  that  it  is  not  governed  by  the  wisest  it  has, 
who  alone  have  a  divine  right  to  govern  in  all  Nations ;  but 
by  the  sham-wisest,  or  even  by  the  openly  not-so-wise  if  they 
are  handiest  otherwise  !  This  is  the  infalliblest  result  of 
Unwisdom;  and  also  the  balefulest,  immeasurablest,  —  not  so 
much  what  we  can  call  a  poison  -fruit,  as  a  universal  death- 
disease,  and  poisoning  of  the  whole  tree.  For  hereby  are 
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fostered,  fed  into  gigantic  bulk,  all  manner  of  Unwisdoms, 
poison-fruits ;  till,  as  we  say,  the  life-tree  everywhere  is  made 
a  upas-tree,  deadly  Unwisdom  overshadowing  all  things ;  and 
there  is  done  what  lies  in  human  skill  to  stifle  all  Wisdom 
everywhere  in  the  birth,  to  smite  our  poor  world  barren  of 
Wisdom,  —  and  make  your  utmost  Collective  Wisdom,  were 
it  collected  and  elected  by  Rhadamanthus,  iEacus  and  Minos, 
not  to  speak  of  drunken  Tenpound  Franchisers  with  their 
ballot-boxes,  an  inadequate  Collective !  The  Wisdom  is  not 
now  there :  how  will  you  “  collect  ”  it  ?  As  well  wash  Thames 
mud,  by  improved  methods,  to  find  more  gold  in  it. 

Truly,  the  first  condition  is  indispensable,  That  Wisdom  be 
there  :  but  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  is  properly  one  with  it ; 
these  two  conditions  act  and  react  through  every  fibre  of  them, 
and  go  inseparably  together.  If  you  have  much  Wisdom  in 
your  Nation,  you  will  get  it  faithfully  collected;  for  the  wise 
love  Wisdom,,  and  will  search  for  it  as  for  life  and  salvation. 
If  you  have  little  Wisdom,  you  will  get  even  that  little  ill- 
collected,  trampled  under  foot,  reduced  as  near  as  possible  to 
annihilation ;  for  fools  do  not  love  Wisdom ;  they  are  foolish, 
first  of  all,  because  they  have  never  loved  Wisdom,  —  but  have 
loved  their  own  appetites,  ambitions,  their  coroneted  coaches, 
tankards  of  heavy-wet.  Thus  is  your  candle  lighted  at  both 
ends,  and  the  progress  towards  consummation  is  swift.  Thus 
is  fulfilled  that  saying  in  the  Gospel :  To  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given ;  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  which  he  hath.  Very  literally,  in  a  very  fatal 
manner,  that  saying  is  here  fulfilled. 

Our  “  Aristocracy  of  Talent  ”  seems  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  yet ;  does  it  not,  0  Bobus  ? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HERO-WORSHIP. 

To  the  present  Editor,  not  less  than  to  Bobns,  a  Govern, 
ment  of  the  Wisest,  what  Bobus  calls  an  Aristocracy  of  Talent, 
seems  the  one  healing  remedy :  but  he  is  not  so  sanguine  as 
Bobus  with  respect  to  the  means  of  realizing  it.  He  thinks 
that  we  have  at  once  missed  realizing  it,  and  come  to  need  it 
so  pressingly,  by  departing  far  from  the  inner  eternal  Laws, 
and  taking  up  with  the  temporary  outer  semblances  of  Laws. 
He  thinks  that  “  enlightened  Egoism,”  never  so  luminous,  is 
not  the  rule  by  which  man’s  life  can  be  led.  That  “  Laissez- 
faire,”  “  Supply-and-demand,”  “  Cash  payment  for  the  sole 
nexus,”  and  so  forth,  were  not,  are  not  and  will  never  be,  a 
practicable  Law  of  Union  for  a  Society  of  Men.  That  Poor 
and  Rich,  that  Governed  and  Governing,  cannot  long  live 
together  on  any  such  Law  of  Union.  Alas,  he  thinks  that 
man  has  a  soul  in  him,  different  from  the  stomach  in  any 
sense  of  this  word ;  that  if  said  soul  be  asphyxied,  and  lie 
quietly  forgotten,  the  man  and  his  affairs  are  in  a  bad  way. 
He  thinks  that  said  soul  will  have  to  be  resuscitated  from  its 
asphyxia ;  that  if  it  prove  irresuscitable,  the  man  is  not  long 
for  this  world.  In  brief,  that  Midas-eared  Mammonism,  double- 
barrelled  Dilettantism,  and  their  thousand  adjuncts  and  corol¬ 
laries,  are  not  the  Law  by  which  God  Almighty  has  appointed 
this  his  Universe  to  go.  That,  once  for  all,  these  are  not  the 
Law  :  and  then  farther  that  we  shall  have  to  return  to  what 
is  the  Law,  —  not  by  smooth  flowery  paths,  it  is  like,  and  with 
“  tremendous  cheers  ”  in  our  throat ;  but  over  steep  untrodden 
places,  through  storm-clad  chasms,  waste  oceans,  and  the  bosom 
of  tornadoes  ;  thank  Heaven,  if  not  through  very  Chaos  and 
the  Abyss  !  The  resuscitating  of  a  soul  that  has  gone  to 
asphyxia  is  no  momentary  or  pleasant  process,  but  a  long 
and  terrible  one. 
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To  the  present  Editor,  “  Hero-worship,”  as  he  has  elsewhere 
named  it,  means  much  more  than  an  elected  Parliament,  or 
stated  Aristocracy,  of  the  Wisest ;  for  in  his  dialect  it  is  the 
summary,  ultimate  essence,  and  supreme  practical  perfection 
of  all  manner  of  “  worship,”  and  true  wortliships  and  noble¬ 
nesses  whatsoever.  Such  blessed  Parliament  and,  were  it  once 
in  perfection,  blessed  Aristocracy  of  the  Wisest,  god-honored 
and  man-honored,  he  does  look  for,  more  and  more  perfe-cted,  — 
as  the  topmost  blessed  practical  apex  of  a  whole  world  reformed 
from  sham-worship,  informed  anew  with  worship,  with  truth 
and  blessedness  !  He  thinks  that  Hero-worship,  done  differ¬ 
ently  in  every  different  epoch  of  the  world,  is  the  soul  of  all 
social  business  among  men ;  that  the  doing  of  it  well,  or  the 
doing  of  it  ill,  measures  accurately  what  degree  of  well¬ 
being  or  of  ill-being  there  is  in  the  world’s  affairs.  He 
thinks  that  we,  on  the  whole,  do  our  Hero-worship  worse  than 
any  Nation  in  this  world  ever  did  it  before :  that  the  Burns 
an  Exciseman,  the  Byron  a  Literary  Lion,  are  intrinsically, 
all  things  considered,  a  baser  and  falser  phenomenon  than 
the  Odin  a  God,  the  Mahomet  a  Prophet  of  God.  It  is  this 
Editor’s  clear  opinion,  accordingly,  that  we  must  learn  to  do 
our  Hero-worship  better ;  that  to  do  it  better  and  better, 
means  the  awakening  of  the  Nation’s  soul  from  its  asphyxia, 
and  the  return  of  blessed  life  to  us,  —  Heaven’s  blessed  life, 
not  Mammon’s  galvanic  accursed  one.  To  resuscitate  the 
Asphyxied,  apparently  now  moribund  and  in  the  last  agony 
if  not  resuscitated  :  such  and  no  other  seems  the  consum¬ 
mation. 

“  Hero-worship,”  if  you  will,  —  yes,  friends ;  but,  first  of 
all,  by  being  ourselves  of  heroic  mind.  A  whole  world  of 
Heroes ;  a  world  not  of  Flunkies,  where  no  Hero-King  can 
reign :  that  is  what  we  aim  at !  We,  for  our  share,  will  put 
away  all  Flunkyism,  Baseness,  Unveracity  from  us ;  we  shall 
then  hope  to  have  Noblenesses  and  Veracities  set  over  us  ;  never 
till  then.  Let  Bobus  and  Company  sneer,  “  That  is  your  Re¬ 
form  !  ”  Yes,  Bobus,  that  is  our  Reform  ;  and  except  in  that, 
and  what  will  follow  out  of  that,  we  have  no  hope  at  all. 
Reform,  like  Charity,  O  Bobus,  must  begin  at  home.  Once 
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well  at  home,  how  will  it  radiate  outwards,  irrepressible,  into 
all  that  we  touch  and  handle,  speak  and  work ;  kindling  ever 
new  light,  by  incalculable  contagion,  spreading  in  geometric 
ratio,  far  and  wide,  —  doing  good  only,  wheresoever  it  spreads, 
and  not  evil. 

By  Reform  Bills,  Anti-Corn-Law  Bills,  and  thousand  other 
bills  and  methods,  we  will  demand  of  onr  Governors,  with 
emphasis,  and  for  the  first  time  not  without  effect,  that  they 
cease  to  be  quacks,  or  else  depart ;  that  they  set  no  quackeries 
and  blockheadisms  anywhere  to  rule  over  us,  that  they  utter 
or  act  no  cant  to  us,  —  it  will  be  better  if  they  do  not.  For 
we  shall  now  know  quacks  when  we  see  them ;  cant,  when  we 
hear  it,  shall  be  horrible  to  us !  We  will  say,  with  the  poor 
Frenchman  at  the  Bar  of  the  Convention,  though  in  wiser 
style  than  he,  and  “  for  the  space  ”  not  “  of  an  hour  ”  but  of  a 
lifetime:  “Je  demande  V arrestation  des  coquins  et  des  laches 
“  Arrestment  of  the  knaves  and  dastards  :  ”  ah,  we  know  what 
a  work  that  is  ;  how  long  it  will  be  before  they  are  all  or 
mostly  got  “  arrested :  ”  —  but  here  is  one ;  arrest  him,  in 
God’s  name;  it  is  one  fewer!  We  will,  in  all  practicable 
ways,  by  word  and  silence,  by  act  and  refusal  to  act,  ener 
getically  demand  that  arrestment,  —  “je  demande  cette  arresta- 
tion-la  !  ”  —  and  by  degrees  infallibly  attain  it.  Infallibly : 
for  light  spreads ;  all  human  souls,  never  so  bedarkened,  love 
light ;  light  once  kindled  spreads,  till  all  is  luminous ;  —  till 
the  cry,  “  Arrest  your  knaves  and  dastards  ”  rises  imperative 
from  millions  of  hearts,  and  rings  and  reigns  from  sea  to  sea. 
Nay  how  many  of  them  may  we  not  “arrest  ”  with  our  own 
hands,  even  now ;  we  !  Do  not  countenance  them,  thou  there : 
turn  away  from  their  lacquered  sumptuosities,  their  belauded 
sophistries,  their  serpent  graciosities,  their  spoken  and  acted 
cant,  with  a  sacred  horror,  with  an  Apage  Satanas.  —  Bobus 
and  Company,  and  all  men  will  gradually  join  us.  We  demand 
arrestment  of  the  knaves  and  dastards,  and  begin  by  arresting 
our  own  poor  selves  out  of  that  fraternity.  There  is  no  other 
reform  conceivable.  Thou  and  I,  my  friend,  can,  in  the  most 
flunky  world,  make,  each  of  us,  one  non-flunky,  one  hero,  if  we 
like  :  that  will  be  two  heroes  to  begin  with  :  —  Courage  !  even 
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that  is  a  whole  world  of  heroes  to  end  with,  or  what  we  poor 
Two  can.  do  in  furtherance  thereof ! 

Yes,  friends  :  Hero-Kings,  and  a  whole  world  not  unheroic, 
—  there  lies  the  port  and  happy  haven,  towards  which,  through 
all  these  storm-tost  seas,  French  Revolutions,  Chartisms,  Man¬ 
chester  Insurrections,  that  make  the  heart  sick  in  these  bad 
days,  the  Supreme  Powers  are  driving  us.  On  the  whole, 
blessed  be  the  Supreme  Powers,  stern  as  they  are !  Towards 
that  haven  will  we,  0  friends  ;  let  all  true  men,  with  what  of 
faculty  is  in  them,  bend  valiantly,  incessantly,  with  thousand¬ 
fold  endeavor,  thither,  thither !  There,  or  else  in  the  Ocean- 
abysses,  it  is  very  clear  to  me,  we  shall  arrive. 

Well;  here  truly  is  no  answer  to  the  Sphinx-question;  not 
the  answer  a  disconsolate  public,  inquiring  at  the  College  of 
Health,  was  in  hopes  of !  A  total  change  of  regimen,  change 
of  constitution  and  existence  from  the  very  centre  of  it;  a 
new  body  to  be  got,  with  resuscitated  soul,  —  not  without 
convulsive  travail-throes ;  as  all  birth  and  new-birth  presup¬ 
poses  travail !  This  is  sad  news  to  a  disconsolate  discerning 
Public,  hoping  to  have  got  off  by  some  Morrison’s  Pill,  some 
Saint- John’s  corrosive  mixture  and  perhaps  a  little  blistery 
friction  on  the  back! — We  were  prepared  to  part  with  our 
Corn-Law,  with  various  Laws  and  U nlaws :  but  this,  what  is 
this  ? 

Nor  has  the  Editor  forgotten  how  it  fares  with  your  ill- 
boding  Cassandras  in  Sieges  of  Troy.  Imminent  perdition  is 
not  usually  driven  away  by  words  of  warning.  Didactic  Des¬ 
tiny  has  other  methods  in  store ;  or  these  would  fail  always. 
Such  words  should,  nevertheless,  be  uttered,  when  they  dwell 
truly  in  the  soul  of  any  man.  Words  are  hard,  are  importu¬ 
nate  ;  but  how  much  harder  the  importunate  events  they  fore¬ 
shadow  !  Here  and  there  a  human  soul  may  listen  to  the 
words,  —  who  knows  how  many  human  souls  ?  —  whereby  the 
importunate  events,  if  not  diverted  and  prevented,  will  be 
rendered  less  hard.  The  present  Editor’s  purpose  is  to  him¬ 
self  full  of  hope. 

For  though  fierce  travails,  though  wide  seas  and  roaring 
gulfs  lie  before  us,  is  it  not  something  if  a  Loadstar,  in  the 
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eternal  sky,  do  once  more  disclose  itself ;  an  everlasting  light, 
shining  through  all  cloud-tempests  and  roaring  billows,  ever 
as  we  emerge  from  the  trough  of  the  sea  •  the  blessed  beacon, 
far  off  on  the  edge  of  far  horizons,  towards  which  we  are  to 
steer  incessantly  for  life  ?  Is  it  not  something  ;  0  Heavens, 
is  it  not  all  ?  There  lies  the  Heroic  Promised  Land ;  under 
that  Heaven’s-light,  my  brethren,  bloom  the  Happy  Isles, 
there,  oh  there  !  Thither  will  we  ; 

“  There  dwells  the  great  Achilles  whom  we  knew.”  1 

There  dwell  all  Heroes,  and  will  dwell :  thither,  all  ye  heroic- 
minded  !  —  The  Heaven’s  Loadstar  once  clearly  in  our  eye,  how 
will  each  true  man  stand  truly  to  his  work  in  the  ship ;  how, 
with  undying  hope,  will  all  things  be  fronted,  all  be  conquered. 
Nay,  with  the  ship’s  prow  once  turned  in  that  direction,  is  not 
all,  as  it  were,  already  well  ?  Sick  wasting  misery  has  become 
noble  manful  effort  with  a  goal  in  our  eye.  “  The  choking 
Nightmare  chokes  us  no  longer;  for  we  stir  under  it;  the 
Nightmare  has  already  fled.”  — 

Certainly,  could  the  present  Editor  instruct  men  how  to 
know  Wisdom,  Heroism,  when  they  see  it,  that  they  might  do 
reverence  to  it  only,  and  loyally  make  it  ruler  over  them,  — 
yes,  he  were  the  living  epitome  of  all  Editors,  Teachers, 
Prophets,  that  now  teach  and  prophesy  ;  he  were  an  Apollo- 
Morrison,  a  Trismegistus  and  effective  Cassandra !  Let  no 
Able  Editor  hope  such  things.  It  is  to  be  expected  the  pres¬ 
ent  laws  of  copyright,  rate  of  reward  per  sheet,  and  other  con¬ 
siderations,  will  save  him  from  that  peril.  Let  no  Editor 
hope  such  things  :  no ;  —  and  yet  let  all  Editors  aim  towards 
such  things,  and  even  towards  such  alone !  One  knows  not 
what  the  meaning  of  editing  and  writing  is,  if  even  this  be 
not  it. 

Enough,  to  the  present  Editor  it  has  seemed  possible  some 
glimmering  of  light,  for  here  and  there  a  human  soul,  might 
lie  in  these  confused  Paper-Masses  now  intrusted  to  him  ; 
wherefore  he  determines  to  edit  the  same.  Out  of  old  Books - 
new  W  ritings,  and  much  Meditation  not  of  yesterday,  he  will 

1  Tennyson’s  Poems  (Ulysses). 
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endeavor  to  select  a  thing  or  two ;  and  from  the  Past,  in  a 
circuitous  way,  illustrate  the  Present  and  the  Future.  The 
Past  is  a  dim  indubitable  fact :  the  Future  too  is  one,  only 
dimmer;  nay  properly  it  is  the  same  fact  in  new  dress  and 
development.  For  the  Present  holds  it  in  both  the  whole 
Past  and  the  whole  Future;  —  as  the  Life-tree  Igdrasil, 
wide-waving,  many-toned,  has  its  roots  down  deep  in  the 
Death-Kingdoms,  among  the  oldest  dead  dust  of  men,  and 
with  its  boughs  reaches  always  beyond  the  stars ;  and  in  all 
times  and  places  is  one  and  the  same  Life-tree ! 
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CHAPTER  L 

JOCELIN  OF  BEAKELOND. 

We  will,  in  this  Second  Portion  of  our  Work,  strive  to 
penetrate  a  little,  by  means  of  certain  confused  Papers,  printed 
and  other,  into  a  somewhat  remote  Century  ;  and  to  look  face 
to  face  on  it,  in  hope  of  perhaps  illustrating  our  own  poor 
Century  thereby.  It  seems  a  circuitous  way ;  but  it  may 
prove  a  way  nevertheless.  For  man  has  ever  been  a  striving, 
struggling,  and,  in  spite  of  wide-spread  calumnies  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  veracious  creature  :  the  Centuries  too  are  all  lineal 
children  of  one  another ;  and  often,  in  the  portrait  of  early 
grandfathers,  this  and  the  other  enigmatic  feature  of  the 
newest  grandson  shall  disclose  itself,  to  mutual  elucidation. 
This  Editor  will  venture  on  such  a  thing. 

Besides,  in  Editors’  Books,  and  indeed  everywhere  else  in 
the  world  of  To-day,  a  certain  latitude  of  movement  grows 
more  and  more  becoming  for  the  practical  man.  Salvation 
lies  not  in  tight  lacing,  in  these  times  ;  —  how  far  from  that, 
in  any  province  whatsoever  !  Readers  and  men  generally  are 
getting  into  strange  habits  of  asking  all  persons  and  things, 
from  poor  Editors’  Books  up  to  Church  Bishops  and  State 
Potentates,  not,  By  what  designation  art  thou  called  ;  in  what 
wig  and  black  triangle  dost  thou  walk  abroad  ?  Heavens,  I 
know  thy  designation  and  black  triangle  well  enough !  But, 
in  God’s  name,  what  art  thou  ?  Not  Nothing,  sayest  thou  ! 
Then,  How  much  and  what  ?  This  is  the  thing  I  would 
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know  ;  and  even  must  soon  know,  such  a  pass  am  I  come 
to !  —  What  weather-symptoms,  —  not  for  the  poor  Editor  of 
Books  alone !  The  Editor  of  Books  may  understand  withal 
that  if,  as  is  said,  “  many  kinds  are  permissible,”  there  is  one 
kind  not  permissible,  “the  kind  that  has  nothing  in  it,  le 
genre  ennwyeux  ;  ”  and  go  on  his  way  accordingly. 

A  certain  Jocelinus  de  Brakelonda,  a  natural-born  English¬ 
man,  has  left  us  an  extremely  foreign  Book,1  which  the  labors 
of  the  Camden  Society  have  brought  to  light  in  these  days. 
Jocelin’s  Book,  the  “Chronicle,”  or  private  Boswellian  Note¬ 
book,  of  Jocelin,  a  certain  old  St.  Edmundsbury  Monk  and 
Boswell,  now  seven  centuries  old,  how  remote  is  it  from  us ; 
exotic,  extraneous  ;  in  all  ways,  coming  from  far  abroad  !  The 
language  of  it  is  not  foreign  only  but  dead :  Monk-Latin  lies 
across  not  the  British  Channel,  but  the  ninefold  Stygian 
Marshes,  Stream  of  Lethe,  and  one  knows  not  where  ! 
Roman  Latin  itself,  still  alive  for  us  in  the  Elysian  Fields  of 
Memory,  is  domestic  in  comparison.  And  then  the  ideas,  life- 
furniture,  whole  workings  and  ways  of  this  worthy  Jocelin; 
covered  deeper  than  Pompeii  with  the  lava-ashes  and  inarticu¬ 
late  wreck  of  seven  hundred  years  ! 

Jocelin  of  Brakelond  cannot  be  called  a  conspicuous  literary 
character ;  indeed  few  mortals  that  have  left  so  visible  a  work, 
or  footmark,  behind  them  can  be  more  obscure.  One  other 
of  those  vanished  Existences,  whose  work  has  not  yet  van¬ 
ished  ;  —  almost  a  pathetic  phenomenon,  were  not  the  whole 
world  full  of  such  !  The  builders  of  Stonehenge,  for  example  : 
—  or,  alas,  what  say  we,  Stonehenge  and  builders  ?  The 
writers  of  the  Universal  Review  and  Homer’s  Iliad  ;  the  paviors 
of  London  streets ;  —  sooner  or  later,  the  entire  Posterity  of 
Adam  !  It  is  a  pathetic  phenomenon ;  but  an  irremediable, 
nay,  if  well  meditated,  a  consoling  one. 

By  his  dialect  of  Monk-Latin,  and  indeed  by  his  name,  this 
Jocelin  seems  to  have  been  a  Norman  Englishman;  the  sur- 

1  Chronica  Jocblini  de  Brakelonda,  de  rebus  gestis  Samsonis  Abbatis 
Monasterii  Sancti  Edmundi :  nunc  primum  typis  mandata,  curante  Johanne  Gag» 
Rokewood.  (Camden  Society,  London,  1840.) 
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name  de  Brakelonda  indicates  a  native  of  St.  Edmundsbury 
itself,  Brakelond  being  the  known  old  name  of  a  street  or 
quarter  in  that  venerable  Town.  Then  farther,  sure  enough, 
our  Jocelin  was  a  Monk  of  St.  Edmundsbury  Convent ;  held 
some  “  obedientia,”  subaltern  officiality  there,  or  rather,  in  suc¬ 
cession  several ;  was,  for  one  thing,  “  chaplain  to  my  Lord 
Abbot,  living  beside  him  night  and  day  for  the  space  of  six 
years ;  ” —  which  last,  indeed,  is  the  grand  fact  of  Jocelin’s 
existence,  and  properly  the  origin  of  this  present  Book,  and 
of  the  chief  meaning  it  has  for  us  now.  He  was,  as  we  have 
hinted,  a  kind  of  born  Boswell,  though  an  infinitesimally  small 
one  ;  neither  did  he  altogether  want  his  Johnson  even  there 
and  then.  Johnsons  are  rare ;  yet,  as  has  been  asserted, 
Boswells  perhaps  still  rarer,  —  the  more  is  the  pity  on  both 
sides  !  This  Jocelin,  as  we  can  discern  well,  was  an  ingenious 
and  ingenuous,  a  cheery -hearted,  innocent,  yet  withal  shrewd, 
noticing,  quick-witted  man ;  and  from  under  his  monk’s  cowl 
has  looked  out  on  that  narrow  section  of  the  world  in  a  really 
human  manner ;  not  in  any  simial,  canine,  ovine,  or  otherwise 
inhuman  manner,  —  afflictive  to  all  that  have  humanity  !  The 
man  is  of  patient,  peaceable,  loving,  clear-smiling  nature  ;  open 
for  this  and  that.  A  wise  simplicity  is  in  him ;  much  natural 
sense;  a  veracity  that  goes  deeper  than  words.  Veracity:  it 
is  the  basis  of  all ;  and,  some  say,  means  genius  itself ;  the 
prime  essence  of  all  genius  whatsoever.  Our  Jocelin,  for 
the  rest,  has  read  his  classical  manuscripts,  his  Virgilius,  his 
Flaccus,  Ovidius  Naso ;  of  course  still  more,  his  Homilies 
and  Breviaries,  and  if  not  the  Bible,  considerable  extracts  of 
the  Bible.  Then  also  he  has  a  pleasant  wit ;  and  loves  a 
timely  joke,  though  in  mild  subdued  manner :  very  amiable 
to  see.  A  learned  grown  man,  yet  with  the  heart  as  of  a 
good  child ;  whose  whole  life  indeed  has  been  that  of  a 
child,  —  St.  Edmundsbury  Monastery  a  larger  kind  of  cradle 
for  him,  in  which  his  whole  prescribed  duty  was  to  sleep 
kindly,  and  love  his  mother  well !  This  is  the  Biography  of 
Jocelin;  “a  man  of  excellent  religion,”  says  one  of  his  con¬ 
temporary  Brother  Monks,  u  eximice  religionis ,  potens  sermon » 
et  opereB 
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For  one  thing,  he  had  learned  to  write  a  kind  of  Monk  or 
Dog-Latin,  still  readable  to  mankind ;  and,  by  good  luck  for 
us,  had  bethought  him  of  noting  down  thereby  what  things 
seemed  notablest  to  him.  Hence  gradually  resulted  a  Chronica 
Jocelini ;  new  Manuscript  in  the  Liber  Albus  of  St.  Edmunds- 
bury.  Which  Chronicle,  once  written  in  its  childlike  trans¬ 
parency,  in  its  innocent  good-humor,  not  without  touches  of 
ready  pleasant  wit  and  many  kinds  of  worth,  other  men  liked 
naturally  to  read :  whereby  it  failed  not  to  be  copied,  to  be 
multiplied,  to  be  inserted  in  the  Liber  Albus  ;  and  so  surviving 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Putney  Cromwell,  the  Dissolution  of  Mon¬ 
asteries,  and  all  accidents  of  malice  and  neglect  for  six  centu¬ 
ries  or  so,  it  got  into  the  Harleian  Collection ,  —  and  has  now 
therefrom,  by  Mr.  Pokewood  of  the  Camden  Society,  been 
deciphered  into  clear  print ;  and  lies  before  us,  a  dainty  thin 
quarto,  to  interest  for  a  few  minutes  whomsoever  it  can. 

Here  too  it  will  behoove  a  just  Historian  gratefully  to  say 
that  Mr.  Pokewood,  Jocelin’s  Editor,  has  done  his  editorial 
function  well.  Hot  only  has  he  deciphered  his  crabbed  Manu¬ 
script  into  clear  print ;  but  he  has  attended,  what  his  fellow 
editors  are  not  always  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  the  important 
truth  that  the  Manuscript  so  deciphered  ought  to  have  a 
meaning  for  the  reader.  Standing  faithfully  by  his  text,  and 
printing  its  very  errors  in  spelling,  in  grammar  or  otherwise, 
he  has  taken  care  by  some  note  to  indicate  that  they  are  errors, 
and  what  the  correction  of  them  ought  to  be.  J ocelin’s  Monk- 
Latin  is  generally  transparent,  as  shallow  limpid  water.  But 
at  any  stop  that  may  occur,  of  which  there  are  a  few,  and  only 
a  very  few,  we  have  the  comfortable  assurance  that  a  meaning 
does  lie  in  the  passage,  and  may  by  industry  be  got  at ;  that  a 
faithful  editor’s  industry  had  already  got  at  it  before  passing  on. 
A  compendious  useful  Glossary  is  given ;  nearly  adequate  to 
help  the  uninitiated  through :  sometimes  one  wishes  it  had  been 
a  trifle  larger ;  but,  with  a  Spelman  and  Ducange  at  your  elbow, 
how  easy  to  have  made  it  far  too  large  !  Notes  are  added,  gen- 
erally  brief  ;  sufficiently  explanatory  of  most  points.  Lastly, 
a  copious  correct  Index  ;  which  no  such  Book  should  want, 
and  which  unluckily  very  few  possess.  And  so,  in  a  word,  the 
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Chronicle  ofJocelin  is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  unwrapped  from  its 
thick  cerements,  and  fairly  brought  forth  into  the  common  day¬ 
light,  so  that  he  who  runs,  and  has  a  smattering  of  grammar, 
may  read. 

We  have  heard  so  much  of  Monks ;  everywhere,  in  real  and 
fictitious  History,  from  Muratori  Annals  to  Radcliffe  Romances, 
these  singular  two-legged  animals,  with  their  rosaries  and  bre¬ 
viaries,  with  their  shaven  crowns,  hair-cilities,  and  vows  of 
poverty,  masquerade  so  strangely  through  our  fancy  ;  and  they 
are  in  fact  so  very  strange  an  extinct  species  of  the  human 
family,  —  a  veritable  Monk  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  is  worth  at¬ 
tending  to,  if  by  chance  made  visible  and  audible.  Here  he  is  ; 
and  in  his  hand  a  magical  speculum,  much  gone  to  rust  indeed, 
yet  in  fragments  still  clear ;  wherein  the  marvellous  image  of 
his  existence  does  still  shadow  itself,  though  fitfully,  and  as 
with  an  intermittent  light !  Will  not  the  reader  peep  with 
us  into  this  singular  camera  lucida ,  where  an  extinct  species, 
though  fitfully,  can  still  be  seen  alive  ?  Extinct  species,  we 
say ;  for  the  live  specimens  which  still  go  about  under  that 
character  are  too  evidently  to  be  classed  as  spurious  in  Natural 
History :  the  Gospel  of  Richard  Arkwright  once  promulgated, 
no  Monk  of  the  old  sort  is  any  longer  possible  in  this  world. 
But  fancy  a  deep-buried  Mastodon,  some  fossil  Megatherion, 
Ichthyosaurus,  were  to  begin  to  speak  from  amid  its  rock-swath- 
ings,  never  so  indistinctly  !  The  most  extinct  fossil  species  of 
Men  or  Monks  can  do,  and  does,  this  miracle,  —  thanks  to  the 
Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  good  for  so  many  things. 

J ocelin,  we  said,  was  somewhat  of  a  Boswell ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately,  by  Nature,  he  is  none  of  the  largest,  and  distance  has 
now  dwarfed  him  to  an  extreme  degree.  His  light  is  most 
feeble,  intermittent,  and  requires  the  intensest  kindest  inspec¬ 
tion  ;  otherwise  it  will  disclose  mere  vacant  haze.  It  must  be 
owned,  the  good  Jocelin,  spite  of  his  beautiful  childlike  char¬ 
acter,  is  but  an  altogether  imperfect  “  mirror  ”  of  these  old- 
world  things  !  The  good  man,  he  looks  on  us  so  clear  and 
cheery,  and  in  his  neighborly  soft-smiling  eyes  we  see  so  well 
our  own  shadow,  —  we  have  a  longing  always  to  cross-question 
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him,  to  force  from  him  an  explanation  of  much.  But  no ; 
Jocelin,  though  he  talks  with  such  clear  familiarity,  like  a 
next-door  neighbor,  will  not  answer  any  question  :  that  is  the 
peculiarity  of  him,  dead  these  six  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
quite  deaf  to  us,  though  still  so  audible !  The  good  man,  he 
cannot  help  it,  nor  can  we. 

But  truly  it  is  a  strange  consideration  this  simple  one,  as 
we  go  on  with  him,  or  indeed  with  any  lucid  simple-hearted 
soul  like  him :  Behold  therefore,  this  England  of  the  Year 
1200  was  no  chimerical  vacuity  or  dreamland,  peopled  with 
mere  vaporous  Phantasms,  Rymer’s  Fcedera,  and  Doctrines  of 
the  Constitution ;  but  a  green  solid  place,  that  grew  corn  and 
several  other  things.  The  Sun  shone  on  it ;  the  vicissitude  of 
seasons  and  human  fortunes.  Cloth  was  woven  and  worn ; 
ditches  were  dug,  furrow-fields  ploughed,  and  houses  built. 
Day  by  day  all  men  and  cattle  rose  to  labor,  and  night  by 
night  returned  home  weary  to  their  several  lairs.  In  won¬ 
drous  Dualism,  then  as  now,  lived  nations  of  breathing  men ; 
alternating,  in  all  ways,  between  Light  and  Dark ;  between 
joy  and  sorrow,  between  rest  and  toil,  —  between  hope,  hope 
reaching  high  as  Heaven,  and  fear  deep  as  very  Hell.  Not 
vapor  Phantasms,  Rymer’s  Foedera  at  all !  Coeur-de-Lion  was  not 
a  theatrical  popinjay  with  greaves  and  steel-cap  on  it,  but  a 
man  living  upon  victuals,  not  imported  by  Peel’s  Tariff.  Coeur- 
de-Lion  came  palpably  athwart  this  Jocelin  at  St.  Edmunds- 
bury  ;  and  had  almost  peeled  the  sacred  gold  “  Feretrum ,”  or 
St.  Edmund  Shrine  itself,  to  ransom  him  out  of  the  Danube 
Jail. 

These  clear  eyes  of  neighbor  Jocelin  looked  on  the  bodily 
presence  of  King  John ;  the  very  John  Sansterre,  or  Lackland, 
who  signed  Magna  Cliarta  afterwards  in  Runnymede.  Lack- 
land,  with  a  great  retinue,  boarded  once,  for  the  matter  of  a 
fortnight,  in  St.  Edmundsbury  Convent ;  daily  in  the  very 
eyesight,  palpable  to  the  very  fingers  of  our  Jocelin:  0  Joce¬ 
lin,  what  did  he  say,  what  did  he  do  ;  how  looked  he,  lived  he*, 
—  at  the  very  lowest,  what  ooat  or  breeches  had  he  on  ?  Joce¬ 
lin  is  obstinately  silent.  Jocelin  marks  down  what  interests 
him ;  entirely  deaf  to  us.  With  Jocelin’s  eyes  we  discern 
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almost  nothing  of  John  Lackland.  As  through  a  glass  darkly, 
we  with  our  own  eyes  and  appliances,  intensely  looking,  dis¬ 
cern  at  most :  A  blustering,  dissipated  human  figure,  with  a 
kind  of  blackguard  quality  air,  in  cramoisy  velvet,  or  other  un¬ 
certain  texture,  uncertain  cut,  with  much  plumage  and  fring¬ 
ing  amid  numerous  other  human  figures  of  the  like  ;  riding, 
abroad  with  hawks  ;  talking  noisy  nonsense  ;  —  tearing  out  the 
bowels  of  St.  Edmundsbury  Convent  (its  larders  namely  and 
cellars)  in  the  most  ruinous  way,  by  living  at  rack  and  manger 
there.  Joeelin  notes  only,  with  a  slight  subacidity  of  manner, 
that  the  King’s  Majesty,  Dominus  Rex,  did  leave,  as  gift  for 
our  St.  Edmund  Shrine,  a  handsome  enough  silk  cloak,  —  or 
rather  pretended  to  leave,  for  one  of  his  retinue  borrowed  it  of 
us,  and  ice  never  got  sight  of  it  again ;  and,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  Dominus  Rex,  at  departing,  gave  us  “thirteen  sterling 0,” 
one  shilling  and  one  penny,  to  say  a  mass  for  him ;  and  so  de¬ 
parted,  —  like  a  shabby  Lackland  as  he  was  !  “  Thirteen  pence 

sterling,”  this  was  what  the  Convent  got  from  Lackland,  for 
all  the  victuals  he  and  his  had  made  away  with.  We  of  course 
said  our  mass  for  him,  having  covenanted  to  do  it, — .but  let 
impartial  posterity  judge  with  what  degree  of  fervor  ! 

And  in  this  manner  vanishes  King  Lackland ;  traverses 
swiftly  our  strange  intermittent  magic-mirror,  jingling  the 
shabby  thirteen  pence  merely ;  and  rides  with  his  hawks  into 
Egyptian  night  again.  It  is  Joeelin’ s  manner  with  all  things  ; 
and  it  is  men’s  manner  and  men’s  necessity.  How  intermit¬ 
tent  is  our  good  Joeelin;  marking  down,  without  eye  to  us, 
what  he  finds  interesting  !  How  much  in  Joeelin,  as  in  all 
History,  and  indeed  in  all  Nature,  is  at  once  inscrutable  and 
certain ;  so  dim,  yet  so  indubitable  ;  exciting  us  to  endless  con¬ 
siderations.  For  King  Lackland  was  there,  verily  he  ;  and  did 
leave  these  tredeeim  sterlingii,  if  nothing  more,  and  did  live  and 
look  in  one  way  or  the  other,  and  a  whole  world  was  living  and 
looking  along  with  him  !  There,  we  say,  is  the  grand  pecu¬ 
liarity  ;  the  immeasurable  one ;  distinguishing,  to  a  really 
infinite  degree,  the  poorest  historical  Fact  from  all  Fiction 
whatsoever.  Fiction,  “  Imagination,”  “  Imaginative  Poetry,” 
&c.  &c.,  except  as  the  vehicle  for  truth,  or  fact  of  some  sort, 
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—  which  surely  a  man  should  first  try  various  other  ways 
of  vehiculating,  and  conveying  safe,  —  what  is  it  ?  Let  the 
Minerva  and  other  Presses  respond  !  — 

But  it  is  time  we  were  in  St.  Edmundsbury  Monastery,  and 
Seven  good  Centuries  off.  If  indeed  it  be  possible,  by  any 
aid  of  Jocelin,  by  any  human  art,  to  get  thither,  with  a  reader 
or  two  still  following  us  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 

ST.  EDMUNDSBURY. 

The  Burg,  Bury,  or  “  Berry  ”  as  they  call  it,  of  St.  Edmund 
is  still  a  prosperous  brisk  Town ;  beautifully  diversifying,  with 
its  clear  brick  houses,  ancient  clean  streets,  and  twenty  or  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  busy  souls,  the  general  grassy  face  of  Suffolk ; 
looking  out  right  pleasantly,  from  its  hill-slope,  towards  the 
rising  Sun :  and  on  the  eastern  edge  of  it,  still  runs,  long, 
black  and  massive,  a  range  of  monastic  ruins ;  into  the  wide 
internal  spaces  of  which  the  stranger  is  admitted  on  payment 
of  one  shilling.  Internal  spaces  laid  out,  at  present,  as  a 
botanic  garden.  Here  stranger  or  townsman,  sauntering  at 
his  leisure  amid  these  vast  grim  venerable  ruins,  may  per¬ 
suade  himself  that  an  Abbey  of  St.  Edmundsbury  did  once 
exist ;  nay  there  is  no  doubt  of  it :  see  here  the  ancient  mas¬ 
sive  Gateway,  of  architecture  interesting  to  the  eye  of  Dilet¬ 
tantism  ;  and  farther  on,  that  other  ancient  Gateway,  now 
about  to  tumble,  unless  Dilettantism,  in  these  very  months, 
can  subscribe  money  to  cramp  it  and  prop  it ! 

Here,  sure  enough,  is  an  Abbey ;  beautiful  in  the  eye  of 
Dilettantism.  Giant  Pedantry  also'  will  step  in,  with  its  huge 
Dugdale  and  other  enormous  Monasticons  under  its  arm,  and 
cheerfully  apprise  you,  That  this  was  a  very  great  Abbey, 
owner  and  indeed  creator  of  St.  Edmund’s  Town  itself,  owner 
of  wide  lands  and  revenues ;  nay  that  its  lands  were  once  a 
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county  of  themselves  ;  that  indeed  King  Canute  or  Knut  was 
very  kind  to  it,  and  gave  St.  Edmund  his  own  gold  crown  off 
his  head,  on  one  occasion :  for  the  rest,  that  the  Monks  were 
of  such  and  such  a  genus,  such  and  such  a  number  ;  that  they 
had  so  many  carucates  of  land  in  this  hundred,  and  so  many 
in  that ;  and  then  farther  that  the  large  Tower  or  Belfry  was 
built  by  such  a  one,  and  the  smaller  Belfry  was  built  by  &c. 
&c.  —  Till  human  nature  can  stand  no  more  of  it ;  till  human 
nature  desperately  take  refuge  in  forgetfulness,  almost  in  flat 
disbelief  of  the  whole  business,  Monks,  Monastery,  Belfries, 
Carucates  and  all !  Alas,  what  mountains  of  dead  ashes, 
wreck  and  burnt  bones,  does  assiduous  Pedantry  dig  up  from 
the  Past  Time,  and  name  it  History,  and  Philosophy  of  His¬ 
tory  ;  till,  as  we  say,  the  human  soul  sinks  wearied  and  bewil¬ 
dered;  till  the  Past  Time  seems  all  one  infinite  incredible 
gray  void,  without  sun,  stars,  hearth-fires,  or  candle-light ;  dim 
offensive  dust-whirlwinds  filling  universal  N ature ;  and  over 
your  Historical  Library,  it  is  as  if  all  the  Titans  had  written 
for  themselves :  Dry  Rubbish  shot  here  ! 

And  yet  these  grim  old  walls  are  not  a  dilettantism  and 
dubiety ;  they  are  an  earnest  fact.  It  was  a  most  real  and 
serious  purpose  they  were  built  for !  Yes,  another  world  it 
was,  when  these  black  ruins,  white  in  their  new  mortar  and 
fresh  chiselling,  first  saw  the  sun  as  walls,  long  ago.  Gauge 
not,  with  thy  dilettante  compasses,  with  that  placid  dilettante 
simper,  the  Heaven’s  Watch-tower  of  our  Fathers,  the  fallen 
God’s-Houses,  the  Golgotha  of  true  Souls  departed  ! 

Their  architecture,  belfries,  land-carucates  ?  Yes,  —  and 
that  is  but  a  small  item  of  the  matter.  Does  it  never  give 
thee  pause,  this  other  strange  item  of  it,  that  men  then  had  a 
soul ,  —  not  by  hearsay  alone,  and  as  a  figure  of  speech  ;  but  as 
a  truth  that  they  knew,  and  practically  went  upon  !  Verily  it 
was  another  world  then.  Their  Missals  have  become  incredi¬ 
ble,  a  sheer  platitude,  sayest  thou  ?  Yes,  a  most  poor  plat¬ 
itude  ;  and  even,  if  thou  wilt,  an  idolatry  and  blasphemy, 
should  any  one  persuade  thee  to  believe  them,  to  pretend 
praying  by  them.  But  yet  it  is  pity  we  had  lost  tidings  of 
our  souls :  —  actually  we  shall  have  to  go  in  quest  of  them 
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again,  or  worse  in  all  ways  will  befall !  A  certain  degree  of 
soul,  as  Ben  Jonson  reminds  us,  is  indispensable  to  keep  the 
very  body  from  destruction  of  the  frightfulest  sort ;  to  “  save 
us,”  says  he,  “  the  expense  of  salt”  Ben  has  known  men 
who  had  soul  enough  to  keep  their  body  and  five  senses 
from  becoming  carrion,  and  save  salt  :  —  men,  and  also  Na¬ 
tions.  \  ou  may  look  in  Manchester  Hunger-mobs  and  Corn- 
law  Commons  Houses,  and  various  other  quarters,  and  say 
whether  either  soul  or  else  salt  is  not  somewhat  wanted  at 
present ! 

Another  world,  truly :  and  this  present  poor  distressed 
world  might  get  some  profit  by  looking  wisely  into  it,  instead 
of  foolishly.  But  at  lowest,  0  dilettante  friend,  let  us  know 
always  that  it  was  a  world,  and  not  a  void  infinite  of  gray 
haze  with  phantasms  swimming  in  it.  These  old  St.  Edmunds- 
bury  walls,  I  say,  were  not  peopled  with  phantasms ;  but  with 
men  of  flesh  and  blood,  made  altogether  as  we  are.  Had  thou 
and  I  then  been,  who  knows  but  we  ourselves  had  taken  ref¬ 
uge  from  an  evil  Time,  and  fled  to  dwell  here,  and  meditate 
on  an  Eternity,  in  such  fashion  as  we  could  ?  Alas,  how  like 
an  old  osseous  fragment,  a  broken  blackened  shin-bone  of  the 
old  dead  Ages,  this  black  ruin  looks  out,  not  yet  covered  by 
the  soil ;  still  indicating  what  a  once  gigantic  Life  lies  buried 
there  !  It  is  dead  now,  and  dumb ;  but  was  alive  once,  and 
spake.  For  twenty  generations,  here  was  the  earthly  arena 
where  painful  living  men  worked  out  their  life-wrestle,  — 
looked  at  by  Earth,  by  Heaven  and  Hell.  Bells  tolled  to 
prayers ;  and  men,  of  many  humors,  various  thoughts,  chanted 
vespers,  matins ;  —  and  round  the  little  islet  of  their  life 
rolled  forever  (as  round  ours  still  rolls,  though  we  are  blind 
and  deaf)  the  illimitable  Ocean,  tinting  all  things  with  its 
eternal  hues  and  reflexes ;  making  strange  prophetic  music ! 
How  silent  now  ;  all  departed,  clean  gone.  The  World- 
Dramaturgist  has  written :  Exeunt.  The  devouring  Time- 
Demons  have  made  away  with  it  all :  and  in  its  stead,  there 
is  either  nothing ;  or  what  is  worse,  offensive  universal  dust- 
clouds,  and  gray  eclipse  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  from  “dry 
rubbish  shot  here  !  ”  — 
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Truly  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  across  the  chasm  of  Seven 
Centuries,  filled  with  such  material.  But  here,  of  all  helps, 
is  not  a  Boswell  the  welcomest  ;  even  a  small  Boswell  ? 
Veracity,  true  simplicity  of  heart,  how  valuable  are  these 
always !  He  that  speaks  what  is  really  in  him,  will  find  men 
to  listen,  though  under  never  such  impediments.  Even  gossip, 
springing  free  and  cheery  from  a  human  heart,  this  too  is 
a  kind  of  veracity  and  speech  ;  —  much  preferable  to  pedantry 
and  inane  gray  haze  !  Jocelin  is  weak  and  garrulous,  but  he 
is  human.  Through  the  thin  watery  gossip  of  our  Jocelin, 
we  do  get  some  glimpses  of  that  deep-buried  Time ;  discern 
veritably,  though  in  a  fitful  intermittent  manner,  these  an¬ 
tique  figures  and  their  life-method,  face  to  face  !  Beautifully, 
in  our  earnest  loving  glance,  the  old  centuries  melt  from 
opaque  to  partially  translucent,  transparent  here  and  there ; 
and  the  void  black  Night,  one  finds,  is  but  the  summing-up  of 
innumerable  peopled  luminous  Days.  Not  parchment  Chartu- 
laries,  Doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  O  Dryasdust ;  not  alto¬ 
gether,  my  erudite  friend  !  — • 

Readers  who  please  to  go  along  with  us  into  this  poor 
Jocelini  Chronica  shall  wander  inconveniently  enough,  as  in 
wintry  twilight,  through  some  poor  stript  hazel-grove,  rust¬ 
ling  with  foolish  noises,  and  perpetually  hindering  the  eje- 
sight;  but  across  which,  here  and  there,  some  real  human 
figure  is  seen  moving :  very  strange ;  whom  we  could  hail  if 
he  would  answer;  —  and  we  look  into  a  pair  of  eyes  deep  as 
our  own,  imaging  our  own,  but  all  unconscious  of  us ;  to  whom 
we,  for  the  time,  are  become  as  spirits  and  invisible ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LANDLORD  EDMUND. 

Some  three  centuries  or  so  had  elapsed  since  Beodrid  s-worth 1 
"became  St.  Edmund’s  Stow,  St.  Edmund’s  Town  and  Monas¬ 
tery,  before  Jocelin  entered  himself  a  Novice  there.  “It  was,” 
says  he,  “  the  year  after  the  Flemings  were  defeated  at  Forn- 
ham  St.  Genevieve.” 

Much  passes  away  into  oblivion  :  this  glorious  victory  over 
the  Flemings  at  Fornham  has,  at  the  present  date,  greatly 
dimmed  itself  out  of  the  minds  of  men.  A  victory  and  battle 
nevertheless  it  was,  in  its  time :  some  thrice-renowned  Earl 
of  Leicester,  not  of  the  De  Montfort  breed  (as  may  be  read  in 
Philosophical  and  other  Histories,  could  any  human  memory 
retain  such  things),  had  quarrelled  with  his  sovereign,  Henry 
Second  of  the  name  ;  had  been  worsted,  it  is  like,  and  mal¬ 
treated,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  foreign  parts  ;  but  had  rallied 
there  into  new  vigor ;  and  so,  in  the  year  1173,  returns  across 
the  German  Sea  with  a  vengeful  army  of  Flemings.  Returns, 
to  the  coast  of  Suffolk  ;  to  Framlingham  Castle,  where  he  is 

1  Dryasdust  puzzles  and  pokes  for  some  biography  of  this  Beodric  ;  and 
repugns  to  consider  him  a  mere  East- Anglian  Person  of  Condition,  not  in 
need  of  a  biography,  —  whose  peoptS,  weorth  or  worth,  that  is  to  say,  Growth, 
Increase,  or  as  we  should  now  name  it,  Estate,  that  same  Hamlet  and  wood 
Mansion,  now  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  originally  was.  For,  adds  our  erudite 
Friend,  the  Saxon  peopftan,  equivalent  to  the  German  werden,  means  to  grow, 
to  become ;  traces  of  which  old  vocable  are  still  found  in  the  North-country 
dialects  ;  as,  “  What  is  word  of  him  ?  ”  meaning,  “  What  is  become  of  him  t  ” 
and  the  like.  Nay  we  in  modern  English  still  say,  “  Woe  worth  the  hour” 
(Woe  befall  the  hour),  and  speak  of  the  “  Weird  Sisters ;  ”  not  to  mention  the 
innumerable  other  names  of  places  still  ending  in  weorth  or  worth.  And  in¬ 
deed,  our  common  noun  worth,  in  the  sense  of  value,  does  not  this  mean  simply, 
What  a  thing  has  grown  to,  What  a  man  has  grown  to,  How  much  he  amounts 
to,  —  by  the  Threadneedle-street  standard  or  another ! 
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welcomed  ;  westward  towards  St.  Edmundsbury  and  Eornham 
Church,  where  he  is  met  by  the  constituted  authorities  with 
posse  comitatus ;  and  swiftly  cut  in  pieces,  he  and  his,  or  laid 
by  the  heels  ;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  obscure  river  Lark,  — 
as  traces  still  existing  will  verify. 

For  the  river  Lark,  though  not  very  discoverably,  still  runs 
or  stagnates  in  that  country  ;  and  the  battle-ground  is  there  ; 
serving  at  present  as  a  pleasure-ground  to  his  Grace  of  North¬ 
umberland.  Copper  pennies  of  Henry  II.  are  still  found  there ; 
—  rotted  out  from  the  pouches  of  poor  slain  soldiers,  who  had 
not  had  time  to  buy  liquor  with  them.  In  the  river  Lark  itself 
was  fished  up,  within  ■  man’s  memory,  an  antique  gold  ring ; 
which  fond  Dilettantism  can  almost  believe  may  have  been  the 
very  ring  Countess  Leicester  threw  away,  in  her  flight,  into 
that  same  Lark  river  or  ditch.1  Nay,  few  years  ago,  in  tear¬ 
ing  out  an  enormous  superannuated  ash-tree,  now  grown  quite 
corpulent,  bursten,  superfluous,  but  long  a  fixture  in  the  soil, 
and  not  to  be  dislodged  without  revolution,  —  there  was  laid 
bare,  under  its  roots,  “  a  circular  mound  of  skeletons  wonder¬ 
fully  complete,”  all  radiating  from  a  centre,  faces  upwards, 
feet  inwards  ;  a  “radiation”  not  of  Light,  but  of  the  Nether 
Darkness  rather  ;  and  evidently  the  fruit  of  battle  ;  for  “  many 
of  the  heads  were  cleft,  or  had  arrow-holes  in  them.”  The 
Battle  of  Eornham,  therefore,  is  a  fact,  though  a  forgotten 
one ;  no  less  obscure  than  undeniable,  —  like  so  many  other 
facts. 

Like  the  St.  Edmund’s  Monastery  itself  !  Who  can  doubt, 
after  what  we  have  said,  that  there  was  a  Monastery  here  at 
one  time  ?  No  doubt  at  all  there  was  a  Monastery  here  ;  no 
doubt,  some  three  centuries  prior  to  this  Eornham  Battle,  there 
dwelt  a  man  in  these  parts  of  the  name  of  Edmund,  King, 
Landlord,  Duke  or  whatever  his  title  was,  of  the  Eastern 
Counties ;  —  and  a  very  singular  man  and  landlord  he  must 
have  been. 

For  his  tenants,  it  would  appear,  did  not  in  the  least  com¬ 
plain  of  him  ;  his  laborers  did  not  think  of  burning  his  wheat- 

1  Lyttelton’s  History  of  Henry  II.  (2d  edition),  v.  169,  &c. 
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stacks,  breaking  into  bis  game-preserves  ;  very  far  tbe  reverse 
of  all  that.  Clear  evidence,  satisfactory  even  to  my  friend 
Dryasdust,  exists  that,  on  tbe  contrary,  they  honored,  loved, 
admired  tbis  ancient  Landlord  to  a  quite  astonishing  degree, 

—  and  indeed  at  last  to  an  immeasurable  and  inexpressible 
degree ;  for,  finding  no  limits  or  utterable  words  for  their 
sense  of  bis  worth,  they  took  to  beatifying  and  adoring,  him  ! 
“  Infinite  admiration,”  we  are  taught,  “  means  worship.” 

Very  singular, —  could  we  discover  it!  What  Edmund’s 
specific  duties  were ;  above  all,  what  his  method  of  discharg¬ 
ing  them  with  such  results  was,  would  surely  be  interesting 
to  know ;  but  are  not  very  discoverable  now.  His  Life  has 
become  a  poetic,  nay  a  religious  My  thus  ;  though,  undeniably 
enough,  it  was  once  a  prose  Fact,  as  our  poor  lives  are ;  and 
even  a  very  rugged  unmanageable  one.  This  landlord  Edmund 
did  go  about  in  leather  shoes,  with  femoralia  and  body-coat  of 
some  sort  on  him ;  and  daily  had  his  breakfast  to  procure  ; 
and  daily  had  contradictory  speeches,  and  most  contradictory 
facts  not  a  few,  to  reconcile  with  himself.  No  man  becomes 
a  Saint  in  his  sleep.  Edmund,  for  instance,  instead  of  recon¬ 
ciling  those  same  contradictory  facts  and  speeches  to  himself, 

—  which  means  subduing ,  and  in  a  manlike  and  godlike  man¬ 
ner  conquering  them  to  himself,  —  might  have  merely  thrown 
new  contention  into  them,  new  unwisdom  into  them,  and  so 
been  conquered  by  them  ;  much  the  commoner  case  !  In  that 
way  he  had  proved  no  “  Saint,”  or  Divine-looking  Man,  but  a 
mere  Sinner,  and  unfortunate,  blamable,  more  or  less  Diabolic- 
looking  man  !  No  landlord  Edmund  becomes  infinitely  admi¬ 
rable  in  his  sleep. 

“With  what  degree  of  wholesome  rigor  his  rents  were  col¬ 
lected,  we  hear  not.  Still  less  by  what  methods  he  preserved 
his  game,  whether  by  “  bushing  ”  or  how,  —  and  if  the  par¬ 
tridge-seasons  were  “  excellent,”  or  were  indifferent.  Neither 
do  we  ascertain  what  kind  of  Corn-bill  he  passed,  or  wisely 
adjusted  Sliding-scale  :  —  but  indeed  there  were  few  spinners 
in  those  days ;  and  the  nuisance  of  spinning,  and  other  dusty 
labor,  was  not  yet  so  glaring  a  one. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  this  Edmund  rise  into  favor ) 
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become  to  such  astonishing  extent  a  recognized  Farmer’s 
Friend  ?  Really,  except  it  were  by  doing  justly  and  loving 
mercy  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  one  does  not  know.  The 
man,  it  would  seem,  “had  walked,”  as  they  say,  “humbly 
with  God ;  ”  humbly  and  valiantly  with  God ;  struggling  to 
make  the  Earth  heavenly  as  he  could  :  instead  of  walking 
sumptuously  and  pridefully  with  Mammon,  leaving  the  Earth 
to  grow  hellish  as  it  liked.  Not  sumptuously  with  Mammon  ? 
How  then  could  he  “  encourage  trade,”  —  cause  Howel  and 
James,  and  many  wine-merchants,  to  bless  him,  and  the  tailor’s 
heart  (though  in  a  very  short-sighted  manner)  to  sing  for  joy  ? 
Much  in  this  Edmund’s  Life  is  mysterious. 

That  he  could,  on  occasion,  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own, 
is  meanwhile  evident  enough.  Certain  Heathen  Physical- 
Force  Ultra-Chartists,  “  Danes  ”  as  they  were  then  called, 
coming  into  his  territory  with  their  “five  points,”  or  rather 
with  their  five-and-twenty  thousand  ‘points  and  edges  too,  of 
pikes  namely  and  battle-axes ;  and  proposing  mere  Heathen¬ 
ism,  confiscation,  spoliation,  and  fire  and  sword,  — Edmund  an¬ 
swered  that  he  would  oppose  to  the  utmost  such  savagery. 
They  took  him  prisoner ;  again  required  his  sanction  to  said 
proposals.  Edmund  again  refused.  Cannot  we  kill  you  ?  cried 
they.  —  Cannot  I  die  ?  answered  he.  My  life,  I  think,  is  my 
own  to  do  what  I  like  with  !  And  he  died,  under  barbarous 
tortures,  refusing  to  the  last  breath;  and  the  Ultra-Chartist 
Danes  lost  their  propositions  ;  —  and  went  with  their  “  points  ” 
and  other  apparatus,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  Devil,  the  Father 
of  them.  Some  say,  indeed,  these  Danes  were  not  Ultra- 
Chartists,  but  Ultra-Tories,  demanding  to  reap  where  they  had 
not  sown,  and  live  in  this  world  without  working,  though  all 
the  world  should  starve  for  it ;  which  likewise  seems  a  possible 
hypothesis.  Be  what  they  might,  they  went,  as  we  say,  to  the 
Devil ;  and  Edmund  doing  what  he  liked  with  his  own,  the 
Earth  was  got  cleared  of  them. 

Another  version  is,  that  Edmund  on  this  and  the  like  occa¬ 
sions  stood  by  his  order ;  the  oldest,  and  indeed  only  true 
order  of  Nobility  known  under  the  stars,  that  of  Just  Men 
and  Sons  of  God,  in  opposition  to  Unjust  and  Sons  of  Belial, 
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—  which,  latter  indeed  are  second-oldest,  but  yet  a  very  un ven¬ 
erable  order.  This,  truly,  seems  the  likeliest  hypothesis  of 
all.  Names  and  appearances  alter  so  strangely,  in  some  half¬ 
score  centuries  ;  and  all  fluctuates  chameleon-like,  taking  now 
this  hue,  now  that.  Thus  much  is  very  plain,  and  does  not 
change  hue  :  Landlord  Edmund  was  seen  and  felt  by  all  men 
to  have  done  verily  a  man’s  part  in  this  life-pilgrimage  of  his  ; 
and  benedictions,  and  outflowing  love  and  admiration  from 
the  universal  heart,  were  his  meed.  Well  done  !  Well  done  ! 
cried  the  hearts  of  all  men.  They  raised  his  slain  and  mar¬ 
tyred  body ;  washed  its  wounds  with  fast-flowing  universal 
tears ;  tears  of  endless  pity,  and  yet  of  a  sacred  joy  and  tri¬ 
umph.  The  beautifulest  kind  of  tears,  —  indeed  perhaps  the 
beautifulest  kind  of  thing :  like  a  sky  all  flashing  diamonds 
and  prismatic  radiance ;  all  weeping,  yet  shone  on  by  the 
everlasting  Sun :  —  and  this  is  not  a  sky,  it  is  a  Soul  and 
living  Face  !  Nothing  liker  the  Temple  of  the  Highest,  bright 
with  some  real  effulgence  of  the  Highest,  is  seen  in  this 
world. 

Oh,  if  all  Tankee-land  follow  a  small  good  “  Schniispel  the 
distinguished  Novelist”  with  blazing  torches,  dinner-invita¬ 
tions,  universal  hep-hep-hurrah,  feeling  that  he,  though  small, 
is  something ;  how  might  all  Angle-land  once  follow  a  hero- 
martyr  and  great  true  Son  of  Heaven  !  It  is  the  very  joy  of 
man’s  heart  to  admire,  where  he  can ;  nothing  so  lifts  him 
from  all  his  mean  imprisonments,  were  it  but  for  moments,  as 
true  admiration.  Thus  it  has  been  said,  “  all  men,  especially 
all  women,  are  born  worshippers  ;  ”  and  will  worship,  if  it  be 
but  possible.  Possible  to  worship  a  Something,  even  a  small 
one  ;  not  so  possible  a  mere  loud-blaring  N othing !  What 
sight  is  more  pathetic  than  that  of  poor  multitudes  of  persons', 
met  to  gaze  at  Kings’  Progresses,  Lord  Mayors’  Shows,  and 
other  gilt-gingerbread  phenomena  of  the  worshipful  sort,  in 
these  times  ;  each  so  eager  to  worship  ;  each,  with  a  dim  fatal 
sense  of  disappointment,  finding  that  he  cannot  rightly  here  ! 
These  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel  ?  And  thou  art  so  willing  to 
worship,  —  poor  Israel ! 

In  this  manner,  however,  did  the  men  of  the  Eastern  Coun- 
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ties  take  up  the  slain  body  of  their  Edmund,  where  it  lay 
cast  forth  in  the  village  of  Hoxne  ;  seek  out  the  severed  head, 
and  reverently  reunite  the  same.  They  embalmed  him  with 
myrrh  and  sweet  spices,  with  love,  pity,  and  all  high  and 
awful  thoughts ;  consecrating  him  with  a  very  storm  of  melo¬ 
dious  adoring  admiration,  and  sun-dyed  showers  of  tears  ; 
joyfully,  yet  with  awe  (as  all  deep  joy  has  something  of  the 
awful  in  it),  commemorating  his  noble  deeds  and  godlike  walk 
and  conversation  while  on  Earth.  Till,  at  length,  the  very 
Pope  and  Cardinals  at  Rome  were  forced  to  hear  of  it ;  and 
they,  summing  up  as  correctly  as  they  well  could,  with  Advo- 
catus-Didboli  pleadings  and  their  other  forms  of  process,  the 
general  verdict  of  mankind,  declared :  That  he  had,  in  very 
fact,  led  a  hero’s  life  in  this  world  ;  and  being  now  gone ,  was 
gone,  as  they  conceived,  to  God  above,  and  reaping  his  reward 
there.  Such,  they  said,  was  the  best  judgment  they  could  form 
of  the  case ;  —  and  truly  not  a  bad  judgment.  Acquiesced  in, 
zealously  adopted,  with  full  assent  of  “private  judgment,”  by 
all  mortals. 

The  rest  of  St.  Edmund’s  history,  for  the  reader  sees  he  has 
now  become  a  Saint,  is  easily  conceivable.  Pious  munificence 
provided  him  a  loculus,  a  feretrum  or  shrine ;  built  for  him  a 
wooden  chapel,  a  stone  temple,  ever  widening  and  growing  by 
new  pious  gifts ;  —  such  the  overflowing  heart  feels  it  a  bless¬ 
edness  to  solace  itself  by  giving.  St.  Edmund’s  Shrine  glit¬ 
ters  now  with  diamond  flowerages,  with  a  plating  of  wrought 
gold.  The  wooden  chapel,  as  we  say,  has  become  a  stone 
temple.  Stately  masonries,  long-drawn  arches,  cloisters,  sound¬ 
ing  aisles  buttress  it,  begirdle  it  far  and  wide.  Regimented 
companies  of  men,  of  whom  our  Jocelin  is  one,  devote  them¬ 
selves,  in  every  generation,  to  meditate  here  on  man’s  Noble¬ 
ness  and  Awfulness,  and  celebrate  and  show  forth  the  same, 
as  they  best  can,  —  thinking  they  will  do  it  better  here,  in 
presence  of  God  the  Maker,  and  of  the  so  Awful  and  so  Noble 
made  by  Him.  In  one  word,  St.  Edmund’s  Body  has  raised 
a  Monastery  round  it.  To  such  length,  in  such  manner,  has 
the  Spirit  of  the  Time  visibly  taken  body,  and  crystallized 
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itself  here.  New  gifts,  houses,  farms,  katalla 1  —  come  ever  in. 
King  Knut,  whom  men  call  Canute,  whom  the  Ocean-tide 
would  not  be  forbidden  to  wet,  —  we  heard  already  of  this 
wise  King,  with  his  crown  and  gifts ;  but  of  many  others, 
Kings,  Queens,  wise  men  and  noble  loyal  women,  let  Dryas¬ 
dust  and  divine  Silence  be  the  record  !  Beodric’s-Worth  has 
become  St.  Edmund’s  Bury  ;  —  and  lasts  visible  to  this  hour. 
All  this  that  thou  now  seest,  and  namest  Bury  Town,  is  prop¬ 
erly  the  Funeral  Monument  of  Saint  or  Landlord  Edmund. 
The  present  respectable  Mayor  of  Bury  may  be  said,  like  a 
Fakeer  (little  as  he  thinks  of  it),  to  have  his  dwelling  in  the 
extensive,  many-sculptured  Tombstone  of  St.  Edmund ;  in  one 
of  the  brick  niches  thereof  dwells  the  present  respectable 
Mayor  of  Bury. 

Certain  Times  do  crystallize  themselves  in  a  magnificent 
manner ;  and  others,  perhaps,  are  like  to  do  it  in  rather  a 
shabby  one  !  —  But  Richard  Arkwright  too  will  have  his  Mon¬ 
ument,  a  thousand  years  hence :  all  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  how  many  other  shires  and  countries,  with  their  machi¬ 
neries  and  industries,  for  his  monument !  A  true  pyramid  or 
“flame- mountain,”  flaming  with  steam  fires  and  useful  labor 
over  wide  continents,  usefully  towards  the  Stars,  to  a  certain 
height ;  —  how  much  grander  than  your  foolish  Cheops  Pyra¬ 
mids  or  Sakhara  clay  ones !  Let  us  withal  be  hopeful,  be 
content  or  patient. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

ABBOT  HUGO. 

It  is  true,  all  things  have  two  faces,  a  light  one  and  a  dark. 
It  is  true,  in  three  centuries  much  imperfection  accumulates ; 
many  an  Ideal,  monastic  or  other,  shooting  forth  into  practice 
as  it  can,  grows  to  a  strange  enough  Reality;  and  we  have  to 

1  Goods,  properties;  what  we  now  call  chattels,  and  still  more  singularly 
cattle,  says  my  erudite  friend  ! 
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ask  -with  amazement,  Is  this  your  Ideal !  For,  alas,  the  Ideal 
always  has  to  grow  in  the  Real,  and  to  seek  out  its  bed  and 
board  there,  often  in  a  very  sorry  way.  No  beautifulest  Poet 
is  a  Bird-of-Paradise,  living  on  perfumes  ;  sleeping  in  the  ether 
with  outspread  wings.  The  Heroic,  independent  of  bed  and 
board,  is  found  in  Drury-Lane  Theatre  only;  to  avoid  disap¬ 
pointments,  let  us  bear  this  in  mind. 

By  the  law  of  Nature,  too,  all  manner  of  Ideals  have  their 
fatal  limits  and  lot ;  their  appointed  periods,  of  youth,  of 
maturity  or  perfection,  of  decline,  degradation,  and  final  death 
and  disappearance.  There  is  nothing  born  but  has  to  die. 
Ideal  monasteries,  once  grown  real,  do  seek  bed  and  board  in 
this  world ;  do  find  it  more  and  more  successfully ;  do  get  at 
length  too  intent  on  finding  it,  exclusively  intent  on  that. 
They  are  then  like  diseased  corpulent  bodies  fallen  idiotic, 
which  merely  eat  and  sleep ;  ready  for  “  dissolution,”  by  a 
Henry  the  Eighth  or  some  other.  Jocelin’s  St.  Edmundsbury 
is  still  far  from  this  last  dreadful  state :  but  here  too  the 
reader  will  prepare  himself  to  see  an  Ideal  not  sleeping  in 
the  ether  like  a  bird-of-paradise,  but  roosting  as  the  common 
wood-fowl  do,  in  an  imperfect,  uncomfortable,  more  or  less 
contemptible  manner !  — 

Abbot  Hugo,  as  Jocelin,  breaking  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
the  business,  apprises  us,  had  in  those  days  grown  old,  grown 
rather  blind,  and  his  eyes  were  somewhat  darkened,  aliquan - 
tulum  caligaverunt  oculi  ejus.  He  dwelt  apart  very  much, 
in  his  Talamus  or  peculiar  Chamber  ;  got  into  the  hands  of 
flatterers,  a  set  of  mealy-mouthed  persons  who  strove  to  make 
the  passing  hour  easy  for  him, — for  him  easy,  and  for  them¬ 
selves  profitable  ;  accumulating  in  the  distance  mere  mountains 
of  confusion.  Old  Dominus  Hugo  sat  inaccessible  in  this  way, 
far  in  the  interior,  wrapt  in  his  warm  flannels  and  delusions ; 
inaccessible  to  all  voice  of  Fact ;  and  bad  grew  ever  'worse 
with  us.  Not  that  our  worthy  old  Dominus  Abbas  was  inat¬ 
tentive  to  the  divine  offices,  dr  to  the  maintenance  of  a  devout 
spirit  in  us  or  in  himself ;  but  the  Account-Books  of  the  Con¬ 
vent  fell  into  the  frightfulest  state,  and  Hugo’s  annual  Budget 
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grew  yearly  emptier,  or  filled  with,  futile  expectations,  fatal 
deficit,  wind  and  debts  ! 

His  one  worldly  care  was  to  raise  ready  money ;  sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  And  how  he  raised  it :  From 
usurious  insatiable  Jews  ;  every  fresh  Jew  sticking  on  him 
like  a  fresh  horseleech,  sucking  his  and  our  life  out;  crying 
continually,  Give,  give !  Take  one  example  instead  of  scores. 
Our  Camera  having  fallen  into  ruin,  William  the  Sacristan 
received  charge  to  repair  it ;  strict  charge,  but  no  money  ; 
Abbot  Hugo  would,  and  indeed  could,  give  him  no  fraction 
of  money.  The  Camera  in  ruins,  and  Hugo  penniless  and 
inaccessible,  Willelmus  Sacrista  borrowed  Forty  Marcs  (some 
Seven-and-twenty  Pounds)  of  Benedict  the  Jew,  and  patched 
up  our  Camera  again.  But  the  means  of  repaying  him  ?  There 
were  no  means.  Hardly  could  Sacrista,  Cellerarius,  or  any 
public  officer,  get  ends  to  meet,  on  the  indispensablest  scale, 
with  their  shrunk  allowances  :  ready  money  had  vanished. 

Benedict’s  Twenty-seven  pounds  grew  rapidly  at  compound- 
interest  ;  and  at  length,  when  it  had  amounted  to  a  Hundred 
pounds,  he,  on  a  day  of  settlement,  presents  the  account  to 
Hugo  himself.  Hugo  already  owed  him  another  Hundred  of 
his  own ;  and  so  here  it  has  become  Two  Hundred  !  Hugo,  in 
a  fine  frenzy,  threatens  to  depose  the  Sacristan,  to  do  this  and 
do  that ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  How  to  quiet  your  insatiable 
Jew  ?  Hugo,  for  this  couple  of  hundreds,  grants  the  Jew  his 
bond  for  Four  hundred  payable  at  the  end  of  four  years.  At 
the  end  of  four  years  there  is,  of  course,  still  no  money ;  and 
the  Jew  now  gets  a  bond  for  Eight  hundred  and  eighty  pounds, 
to  be  paid  by  instalments,  Fourscore  pounds  every  year.  Here 
was  a  way  of  doing  business  ! 

Neither  yet  is  this  insatiable  Jew  satisfied  or  settled  with: 
he  had  papers  against  us  of  “  small  debts  fourteen  years  old ;  ” 
his  modest  claim  amounts  finally  to  “  Twelve  hundred  pounds 
besides  interest ;  ”  —  and  one  hopes  he  never  got  satisfied  in 
this  world ;  one  almost  hopes  he  was  one  of  those  beleaguered 
Jews  who  hanged  themselves  in  York  Castle  shortty  after¬ 
wards,  and  had  his  usances  and  quittances  and  horseleech 
papers  summarily  set  fire  to!  For  approximate  justice  will 
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strive  to  accomplish  itself;  if  not  in  one  way,  then  in  another. 
Jews,  ancl  also  Christians  and  Heathens,  who  accumulate  in 
this  manner,  though  furnished  with  never  so  many  parchments, 
do,  at  times,  “  get  their  grinder-teeth  successively  pulled  out 
of  their  head,  each  day  a  new  grinder,”  till  they  consent  to 
disgorge  again.  A  sad  fact,  —  worth  reflecting  on. 

Jocelin,  we  see,  is  not  without  secularity  :  Our  Dominus 
Abbas  was  intent  enough  on  the  divine  offices ;  but  then  his 
Account-Books  —  ?  One  of  the  tilings  that  strike  us  most, 
throughout,  in  Jocelin’s  Chronicle ,  and  indeed  in  Eadmer’s 
Anselm ,  and  other  old  monastic  Books,  written  evidently  by 
pious  men,  is  this,  That  there  is  almost  no  mention  whatever  of 
“  personal  religion  ”  in  them ;  that  the  whole  gist  of  their  think¬ 
ing  and  speculation  seems  to  be  the  “  privileges  of  our  order,” 
“  strict  exaction  of  our  dues,”  “  God’s  honor  ”  (meaning  the  honor 
of  our  Saint),  and  so  forth.  Is  not  this  singular  ?  A  body  of 
men,  set  apart  for  perfecting  and  purifying  their  own  souls,  do 
not  seem  disturbed  about  that  in  any  measure :  the  “  Ideal  ” 
says  nothing  about  its  idea ;  says  much  about  finding  bed  and 
board  for  itself !  How  is  this  ? 

Why,  for  one  thing,  bed  and  board  are  a  matter  very  apt  to 
come  to  speech :  it  is  much  easier  to  speak  of  them  than  of 
ideas  ;  and  they  are  sometimes  much  more  pressing  with  some  ! 
Nay,  for  another  thing,  may  not  this  religious  reticence,  in 
these  devout  good  souls,  be  perhaps  a  merit,  and  sign  of  health 
in  them  ?  J ocelin,  Eadmer,  and  such  religious  men,  have  as 
yet  nothing  of  “  Methodism ;  ”  no  Doubt  or  even  root  of  Doubt. 
Religion  is  not  a  diseased  self-introspection,  an  agonizing  in¬ 
quiry  :  their  duties  are  clear  to  them,  the  way  of  supreme  good 
plain,  indisputable,  and  they  are  travelling  on  it.  Religion 
lies  over  them  like  an  all-embracing  heavenly  canopy,  like  an 
atmosphere  and  life-element,  which  is  not  spoken  of,  which  in 
all  things  is  presupposed  without  speech.  Is  not  serene  or 
complete  Religion  the  highest  aspect  of  human  nature  ;  as 
serene  Cant,  or  complete  No-religion,  is  the  lowest  and  mis- 
erablest  ?  Between  which  two,  all  manner  of  earnest  Method- 
isms,  introspections,  agonizing  inquiries,  never  so  morbid,  shall 
play  their  respective  parts,  not  without  approbation. 
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But  let  any  reader  fancy  himself  one  of  the  Brethren  in 
St.  Edmundsbury  Monastery  under  such  circumstances  !  How 
can  a  Lord  Abbot,  all  stuck  over  with  horseleeches  of  this 
nature,  front  the  world  ?  He  is  fast  losing  his  life-blood, 
and  the  Convent  will  be  as  one  of  Pharaoh’s  lean  kine.  Old 
monks  of  experience  draw  their  hoods  deeper  down ;  careful 
what  they  say :  the  monk’s  first  duty  is  obedience.  Our  Lord 
the  King,  hearing  of  such  work,  sends  down  his  Almoner  to 
make  investigations  :  but  what  boots  it  ?  Abbot  Hugo  assem¬ 
bles  us  in  Chapter;  asks,  “If  there  is  any  complaint  ?  ”  Not 
a  soul  of  us  dare  answer,  “Yes,  thousands  !”  but  we  all  stand 
silent,  and  the  Prior  even  says  that  things  are  in  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  condition.  Whereupon  old  Abbot  Hugo,  turning  to 
the  royal  messenger,  says,  “You  see!”  —  and  the  business 
terminates  in  that  way.  I,  as  a  brisk-eyed  noticing  youth  and 
novice,  could  not  help  asking  of  the  elders,  asking  of  Magister 
Samson  in  particular  :  Why  he,  well  instructed  and  a  knowing 
man,  had  not  spoken  out,  and  brought  matters  to  a  bearing  ? 
Magister  Samson  was  Teacher  of  the  Novices,  appointed  to 
breed  us  up  to  the  rules,  and  I  loved  him  well.  “  Fill  mi,” 
answered  Samson,  “  the  burnt  child  shuns  the  fire.  Dost  thou 
not  know,  our  Lord  the  Abbot  sent  me  once  to  Acre  in  Norfolk, 
to  solitary  confinement  and  bread-and-water,  already  ?  The 
Hinghams,  Hugo  and  Robert,  have  just  got  home  from  banish¬ 
ment  for  speaking.  This  is  the  hour  of  darkness :  the  hour 
when  flatterers  rule  and  are  believed.  Videat  JDominus,  let 
the  Lord  see,  and  judge.” 

In  very  truth,  what  could  poor  old  Abbot  Hugo  do  ?  A  frail 
old  man,  and  the  Philistines  were  upon  him,  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  Hebrews.  He  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  shrink  away  from 
them  ;  get  back  into  his  warm  flannels,  into  his  warm  delusions 
again.  Happily,  before  it  was  quite  too  late,  he  bethought  him 
of  pilgriming  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  He  set  out,  with  a 
fit  train,  in  the  autumn  days  of  the  year  1180 ;  near  Rochester 
City,  his  mule  threw  him,  dislocated  his  poor  knee-pan,  raised 
incurable  inflammatory  fever ;  and  the  poor  old  man  got  his 
dismissal  from  the  whole  coil  at  once.  St.  Thomas  k  Becket, 
though  in  a  circuitous  way,  had  brought  deliverance  !  Neither 
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Jew  usurers,  nor  grumbling  monks,  nor  other  importunate 
despicability  of  men  or  mud-elements  afflicted  Abbot  Hugo 
any  more  ;  but  he  dropt  his  rosaries,  closed  his  account-books, 
closed  his  old  eyes,  and  lay  down  into  the  long  sleep.  Heavy- 
laden  hoary  old  Dominus  Hugo,  fare  thee  well. 

One  thing  we  cannot  mention  without  a  due  thrill  of  horror : 
namely,  that,  in  the  empty  exchequer  of  Dominus  Hugo,  there 
was  not  found  one  penny  to  distribute  to  the  Poor  that  they 
might  pray  for  his  soul !  By  a  kind  of  godsend,  Fifty  shillings 
did,  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  fall  due,  or  seem  to  fall  due,  from 
one  of  his  Farmers  (the  Firmarius  de  Palegrava),  and  he  paid 
it,  and  the  Poor  had  it ;  though,  alas,  this  too  only  seemed  to 
fall  due,  and  we  had  it  to  pay  again  afterwards.  Dominus 
Hugo’s  apartments  were  plundered  by  his  servants,  to  the 
last  portable  stool,  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  breath  was  out 
of  his  body.  Forlorn  old  Hugo,  fare  thee  well  forever. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

Our  Abbot  being  dead,  the  Dominus  Hex,  Henry  II.,  or 
Ranulf  de  Glanvill  Justiciarius  of  England  for  him,  set  In¬ 
spectors  or  Custodiars  over  us;  —  not  in  any  breathless  haste 
to  appoint  a  new  Abbot,  our  revenues  coming  into  his  own 
Scaccarium,  or  royal  Exchequer,  in  the  mean  while.  They 
proceeded  with  some  rigor,  these  Custodiars  ;  took  written 
inventories,  clapt  on  seals,  exacted  everywhere  strict  tale  and 
measure :  but  wherefore  should  a  living  monk  complain  ? 
ihe  living  monk  has  to  do  his  devotional  drill-exercise;  con¬ 
sume  his  allotted  pitantia,  what  we  call  pittance,  or  ration 
of  victual ;  and  possess  his  soul  in  patience. 

Dim,  as  through  a  long  vista  of  Seven  Centuries,  dim  and 
Very  stiange  looks  that  monk-life  to  us;  the  ever-surprising 
circumstance  this,  That  it  is  a.  fact  and  no  dream,  that  we  see 
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it  there,  and  gaze  into  the  very  eyes  of  it !  Smoke  rises 
daily  from  those  culinary  chimney-throats  ;  there  are  living 
human  beings  there,  who  chant,  loud-braying,  their  matins, 
nones,  vespers ;  awakening  echoes,  not  to  the  bodily  ear  alone. 
St.  Edmund’s  Shrine,  perpetually  illuminated,  glows  ruddy 
through  the  Night,  and  through  the  Night  of  Centuries 
withal ;  St.  Edmundsbury  Town  paying  yearly  Forty  pounds 
for  that  express  end.  Bells  clang  out;  on  great  occasions, 
all  the  bells.  We  have  Processions,  Preachings,  Festivals, 
Christmas  Plays,  Mysteries  shown  in  the  Churchyard,  at  which 
latter  the  Townsfolk  sometimes  quarrel.  Time  was,  Time 
is,  as  Friar  Bacon’s  Brass  Head  remarked ;  and  withal  Time 
will  be.  There  are  three  Tenses,  Tempora,  or  Times  ;  and 
there  is  one  Eternity  ;  and  as  for  us, 

“We  are  such  stuff  as  Dreams  are  made  of !  ” 

Indisputable,  though  very  dim  to  modern  vision,  rests  on  its 
hill-slope  that  same  Bury,  Stow,  or  Town  of  St.  Edmund; 
already  a  considerable  place,  not  without  traffic,  nay  manu¬ 
factures,  would  Jocelin  only  tell  us  what.  Jocelin  is  totally 
careless  of  telling :  but,  through  dim  fitful  apertures,  we  can 
see  Fullones,  “  Fullers,”  see  cloth-making ;  looms  dimly  going, 
dye-vats,  and  old  women  spinning  yarn.  We  have  Fairs  too, 
Nundince,  in  due  course ;  and  the  Londoners  give  us  much 
trouble,  pretending  that  they,  as  a  metropolitan  people,  are 
exempt  from  toll.  Besides  there  is  Field-husbandry,  with 
perplexed  settlement  of  Convent  rents :  corn-ricks  pile  them¬ 
selves  within  burgh,  in  their  season;  and  cattle  depart  and 
enter ;  and  even  the  poor  weaver  has  his  cow,  —  “  dung-heaps  ” 
lying  quiet  at  most  doors  ( ante  foras,  says  the  incidental 
Jocelin),  for  the  Town  has  yet  no  improved  police.  Watch 
and  ward  nevertheless  we  do  keep,  and  have  Gates,  —  as  what 
Town  must  not ;  thieves  so  abounding ;  war,  werra,  such  a 
frequent  thing !  Our  thieves,  at  the  Abbot’s  judgment-bar, 
deny  ;  claim  wager  of  battle ;  fight,  are  beaten,  and  then 
hanged.  “  Ketel,  the  thief,”  took  this  course ;  and  it  did 
nothing  for  him,  —  merely  brought  us,  and  indeed  himself, 
new  trouble ! 
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Every  way  a  most  foreign  Time.  What  difficulty,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  our  Cellerarius  to  collect  the  receiver,  “reaping 
silver,”  or  penny,  which  each  householder  is  by  law  bound 
to  pay  for  cutting  down  the  Convent  grain!  Richer  people 
pretend  that  it  is  commuted,  that  it  is  this  and  the  other ; 
that,  in  short,  they  will  not  pay  it.  Our  Cellerarius  gives  up 
calling  on  the  rich.  In  the  houses  of  the  poor,  our  Cellerarius 
finding,  in  like  manner,  neither  penny  nor  good  promise, 
snatches,  without  ceremony,  what  vadium  (pledge,  wad )  he 
can  come  at :  a  joint-stool,  kettle,  nay  the  very  house-door, 
“  hostium  ;  ”  and  old  women,  thus  exposed  to  the  unfeeling 
gaze  of  the  public,  rush  out  after  him  with  their  distaffs  and 
the  angriest  shrieks  :  “  vetuloe  exibant  cum  colis  suis,”  says 
Jocelin,  “  minantes  et  exjorobrantes.” 

What  a  historical  picture,  glowing  visible,  as  St.  Edmund’s 
Shrine  by  night,  after  Seven  long  Centuries  or  so !  Vetuloe 
cum  colis :  My  venerable  ancient  spinning  grandmothers,  — 
ah,  and  ye  too  have  to  shriek,  and  rush  out  with  your  distaffs ; 
and  become  Female  Chartists,  and  scold  all  evening  with  void 
doorway ;  —  and  in  old  Saxon,  as  we  in  modern,  would  fain 
demand  some  Five-point  Charter,  could  it  be  fallen  in  with, 
the  Earth  being  too  tyrannous!  —  Wise  Lord  Abbots,  hearing 
of  such  phenomena,  did  in  time  abolish  or  commute  the  reap- 
penny,  and  one  nuisance  was  abated.  But  the  image  of  these 
justly  offended  old  women,  in  their  old  wool  costumes,  with 
their  angry  features,  and  spindles  brandished,  lives  forever 
in  the  historical  memory.  Thanks  to  thee,  Jocelin  Boswell. 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  and  again  lost  by 
them;  and  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  “veiled  his  face”  as  he 
passed  in  sight  of  it :  but  how  many  other  things  went  on, 
the  while  ! 

Thus,  too,  our  trouble  with  the  Lakenheath  eels  is  very 
great.  King  Knut  namely,  or  rather  his  Queen  who  also  did 
herself  honor  by  honoring  St.  Edmund,  decreed  by  authentic 
deed  yet  extant  on  parchment,  that  the  Holders  of  the  Town 
Fields,  once  Beodric’s,  should,  for  one  thing,  go  yearly  and 
catch  us  four  thousand  eels  in  the  marsh-pools  of  Lakenheath. 
Well,  they  went,  they  continued  to  go;  but,  in  later  times, 
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got  into  the  way  of  returning  with  a  most  short  account  of 
eels.  Not  the  due  sixscore  apiece;  no,  Here  are  twoscore, 
Here  are  twenty,  ten,  —  sometimes,  Here  are  none  at  all ; 
Heaven  help  us,  we  could  catch  no  more,  they  were  not  there  ! 
What  is  a  distressed  Cellevarius  to  do  ?  We  agree  that  each 
Holder  of  so  many  acres  shall  pay  one  penny  yearly,  and  let 
go  the  eels  as  too  slippery.  But,  alas,  neither  is  this  quite 
effectual :  the  Fields,  in  my  time,  have  got  divided  among  so 
many  hands,  there  is  no  catching  of  them  either;  I  have 
known  our  Cellarer  get  seven-and-twenty  pence  formerly,  and 
now  it  is  much  if  he  get  ten  pence  farthing  (yix  decern  denarios 
et  obolum).  And  then  their  sheep,  which  they  are  bound  to 
fold  nightly  in  our  pens,  for  the  manure’s  sake;  and,  I  fear, 
do  not  always  fold :  and  their  aver-pennies,  and  their  avra- 
giums,  and  their  fodercorns,  and  mill-and-market  dues  !  Thus, 
in  its  undeniable  but  dim  manner,  does  old  St.  Edmundsbury 
spin  and  till,  and  laboriously  keep  its  pot  boiling,  and  St. 
Edmund’s  Shrine  lighted,  under  such  conditions  and  averages 
as  it  can. 

How  much  is  still  alive  in  England ;  how  much  has  not  yet 
come  into  life  !  A  Feudal  Aristocracy  is  still  alive,  in  the 
prime  of  life  ;  superintending  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
less  consciously  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  land, 
the  adjustment  of  the  quarrels  of  the  land ;  judging,  soldier¬ 
ing,  adjusting;  everywhere  governing  the  people, — so  that 
even  a  Gurth,  born  thrall  of  Cedric,  lacks  not  his  due  parings 
of  the  pigs  he  tends.  Governing ;  —  and,  alas,  also  game¬ 
preserving  ;  so  that  a  Robert  Hood,  a  William  Scarlet  and 
others  have,  in  these  days,  put  on  Lincoln  coats,  and  taken  to 
'living,  in  some  universal-suffrage  manner,  under  the  green¬ 
wood-tree  ! 

How  silent,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  all  Cotton-trades  and 
such  like  ;  not  a  steeple-chimney  yet  got  on  end  from  sea  to 
sea  !  North  of  the  Humber,  a  stern  Willelmus  Conqusestor 
burnt  the  Country,  finding  it  unruly,  into  very  stern  repose. 
Wild  fowl  scream  in  those  ancient  silences,  wild  cattle  roam 
in  those  ancient  solitudes;  the  scanty  sulky  Norse-bred  popu- 
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lation  all  coerced  into  silence,  —  feeling  that,  under  these  new 
Norman  Governors,  their  history  has  probably  as  good  as 
ended.  Men  and  Northumbrian  Norse  populations  know  little 
what  has  ended,  what  is  but  beginning  !  The  Ribble  and  the 
Aire  roll  down,  as  yet  unpolluted  by  dyers’  chemistry ;  tenanted 
by  merry  trouts  and  piscatory  otters  ;  the  sunbeam  and  the 
vacant  wind’s-blast  alone  traversing  those  moors.  Side  by  side 
sleep  the  coal-strata  and  the  iron-strata  for  so  many  ages  ;  no 
Steam-Demon  has  yet  risen  smoking  into  being.  Saint  Mungo 
rules  in  Glasgow  ;  James  Watt  still  slumbering  in  the  deep  of 
Time.  Mancunium,  Manceaster,  what  we  now  call  Manchester, 
spins  no  cotton,  —  if  it  be  not  wool  “  cottons,”  clipped  from 
the  backs  of  mountain  sheep.  The  Creek  of  the  Mersey  gur¬ 
gles,  twice  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  with  eddying  brine, 
clangorous  with  sea-fowl ;  and  is  a  Lither- Pool,  a  lazy  or  sullen 
Pool,  no  monstrous  pitchy  City,  and  Sea-haven  of  the  world ! 
The  Centuries  are  big ;  and  the  birth-hour  is  coming,  not  yet 
dome.  Tempus  ferax,  tempus  edax  rerum. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MONK  SAMSON. 

Within  doors,  down  at  the  hill-foot,  in  our  Convent  here, 
we  are  a  peculiar  people,  —  hardly  conceivable  in  the  Ark¬ 
wright  Corn-Law  ages,  of  mere  Spinning-Mills  and  Joe- 
Mantons !  There  is  yet  no  Methodism  among  us,  and  we 
speak  much  of  Secularities :  no  Methodism  ;  our  Religion  is 
not  yet  a  horrible  restless  Doubt,  still  less  a  far  horribler  com¬ 
posed  Cant;  but  a  great  heaven-high  Unquestionability,  en¬ 
compassing,  interpenetrating  the  whole  of  Life.  Imperfect  as 
we  may  be,  we  are  here,  with  our  litanies,  shaven  crowns, 
vows  of  poverty,  to  testify  incessantly  and  indisputably  to 
every  heart,  That  this  Earthly  Life  and  its  riches  and  posses¬ 
sions,  and  good  and  evil  hap,  are  not  intrinsically  a  reality  at 
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all,  but  are  a  shadow  of  realities  eternal,  infinite ;  that  this 
Time-world,  as  an  air-image,  fearfully  emblematic,  plays  and 
flickers  in  the  grand  still  mirror  of  Eternity ;  and  man’s  little 
Life  has  Duties  that  are  great,  that  are  alone  great,  and  go  up 
to  Heaven  and  down  to  Hell.  This,  with  our  poor  litanies,  we 
testify,  and  struggle  to  testify. 

Which,  testified  or  not,  remembered  by  all  men  or  forgotten 
by  all  men,  does  verily  remain  the  fact,  even  in  Arkwright 
Joe-Manton  ages  !  But  it  is  incalculable,  when  litanies  have 
grown  obsolete  ;  when  fodercorns,  avragiums,  and  all  human 
dues  and  reciprocities  have  been  fully  changed  into  one  great 
due  of  cash  payment ;  and  man’s  duty  to  man  reduces  itself  to 
handing  him  certain  metal  coins,  or  covenanted  money-wages, 
and  then  shoving  him  out  of  doors  ;  and  man’s  duty  to  God 
becomes  a  cant,  a  doubt,  a  dim  inanity,  a  “  pleasure  of  virtue  ” 
or  such  like  ;  and  the  thing  a  man  does  infinitely  fear  (the  real 
Hell  of  a  man)  is,  “  that  he  do  not  make  money  and  advance 
himself,” — I  say,  it  is  incalculable  what  a  change  has  intro¬ 
duced  itself  everywhere  into  human  affairs !  How  human  af¬ 
fairs  shall  now  circulate  everywhere  not  healthy  life-blood  in 
them,  but,  as  it  were,  a  detestable  copperas  banker’s  ink ;  and 
all  is  grown  acrid,  divisive,  threatening  dissolution ;  and  the 
huge  tumultuous  Life  of  Society  is  galvanic,  devil-ridden,  too 
truly  possessed  by  a  devil  !  For,  in  short,  Mammon  is  not  a 
god  at  all ;  but  a  devil,  and  even  a  very  despicable  devil. 
Follow  the  Devil  faithfully,  you  are  sure  enough  to  go  to  the 
Devil:  whither  else  can  you  go?  —  In  such  situations,  men 
look  back  with  a  kind  of  mournful  recognition  even  on  pool 
limited  Monk-figures,  with  their  poor  litanies ;  and  reflect, 
with  Ben  Jonson,  that  soul  is  indispensable,  some  degree  of 
soul,  even  to  save  you  the  expense  of  salt !  — 

For  the  rest,  it  must  be  owned,  we  Monks  of  St.  Edmunds- 
bury  are  but  a  limited  class  of  creatures,  and  seem  to  have  a 
somewhat  dull  life  of  it.  Much  given  to  idle  gossip ;  having 
indeed  no  other  work,  when  our  chanting  is  over.  Listless 
gossip,  for  most  part,  and  a  mitigated  slander;  the  fruit  of 
idleness,  not  of  spleen.  We  are  dull,  insipid  men,  many  of  us; 
easy-minded  ;  whom  prayer  and  digestion  of  food  will  avail 
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for  a  life.  We  have  to  receive  all  strangers  in  our  Convent, 
and  lodge  them  gratis  ;  such  and  such  sorts  go  by  rule  to  the 
Lord  Abbot  and  his  special  revenues ;  such  and  such  to  us 
and  our  poor  Cellarer,  however  straitened.  Jews  themselves 
send  their  wives  and  little  ones  hither  in  war-time,  into  our 
Pitanceria  ;  where  they  abide  safe,  with  due  pittances,  —  for  a 
consideration.  We  have  the  fairest  chances  for  collecting 
news.  Some  of  us  have  a  turn  for  reading  Books ;  for  medi¬ 
tation,  silence  ;  at  times  we  even  write  Books.  Some  of  us 
can  preach,  in  English-Saxon,  in  Norman-French,  and  even  in 
Monk-Latin ;  others  cannot  in  any  language  or  jargon,  being 
stupid. 

Failing  all  else,  what  gossip  about  one  another  !  This  is  a 
perennial  resource.  How  one  hooded  head  applies  itself  to 
the  ear  of  another,  and  whispers  —  tacenda.  Willelmus  Sa- 
crista,  for  instance,  what  does  he  nightly,  over  in  that  Sacristy 
of  his  ?  Frequent  bibations,  “  frequentes  bibat  tones  et  qucedam 
tacenda .,”  —  eheu  !  We  have  “  tempora  minutionis ,”  stated  sea¬ 
sons  of  blood-letting,  when  we  are  all  let  blood  together  ;  and 
then  there  is  a  general  free-conference,  a  sanhedrim  of  clatter. 
Notwithstanding  our  vow  of  poverty,  we  can  by  rule  amass  to 
the  extent  of  “  two  shillings ;  ”  but  it  is  to  be  given  to  our 
necessitous  kindred,  or  in  charity.  Poor  Monks  !  Thus  too  a 
eertain  Canterbury  Monk  was  in  the  habit  of  “  slipping,  clan- 
mlo,  from  his  sleeve,”  five  shillings  into  the  hand  of  his 
mother,  when  she  came  to  see  him,  at  the  divine  offices,  every 
(two  months.  Once,  slipping  the  money  clandestinely,  just  in 
the  act  of  taking  leave,  he  slipt  it  not  into  her  hand  but  on 
the  floor,  and  another  had  it ;  whereupon  the  poor  Monk,  com¬ 
ing  to  know  it,  looked  mere  despair  for  some  days ;  tillLanfranc 
the  noble  Archbishop,  questioning  his  secret  from  him,  nobly 
made  the  sum  seven  shillings,1  and  said,  Never  mind ! 

One  Monk,  of  a  taciturn  nature,  distinguishes  himself  among 
these  babbling  ones:  the  name  of  him  Samson;  he  that  an¬ 
swered  Jocelin,  »  Fili  mi,  a  burnt  child  shuns  the  fire.” 
They  call  him  “  Norfolk  Barrator ,”  or  litigious  person  ;  for 

1  Eadmeri  Hist.  p.  8. 
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indeed,  being  of  grave  taciturn  ways,  he  is  not  universally  a 
favorite ;  he  has  been  in  trouble  more  than  once.  The  reader 
is  desired  to  mark  this  Monk.  A  personable  man  of  seven- 
and-forty ;  stout-made,  stands  erect  as  a  pillar ;  with  bushy 
eyebrows,  the  eyes  of  him  beaming  into  you  in  a  really  strange 
way  ;  the  face  massive,  grave,  with  “  a  very  eminent  nose  ;  ” 
his  head  almost  bald,  its  auburn  remnants  of  hair,  and  the 
copious  ruddy  beard,  getting  slightly  streaked  with  gray. 
This  is  Brother  Samson ;  a  man  worth  looking  at. 

He  is  from  Norfolk,  as  the  nickname  indicates  ;  from  Totting- 
ton  in  Norfolk,  as  we  guess ;  the  son  of  poor  parents  there. 
He  has  told  me  Jocelin,  for  I  loved  him  much,  That  once  in 
his  ninth  year  he  had  an  alarming  dream  ;  —  as  indeed  we  are 
all  somewhat  given  to  dreaming  here.  Little  Samson,  lying 
uneasily  in  his  crib  at  Tottington,  dreamed  that  he  saw  the 
Arch  Enemy  in  person,  just  alighted  in  front  of  some  grand 
building,  with  outspread  bat-wings,  and  stretching  forth  de¬ 
testable  clawed  hands  to  grip  him,  little  Samson,  and  fly  off 
with  him :  whereupon  the  little  dreamer  shrieked  desperate 
to  St.  Edmund  for  help,  shrieked  and  again  shrieked  ;  and  St. 
Edmund,  a  reverend  heavenly  figure,  did  come,  —  and  indeed 
poor  little  Samson’s  mother,  awakened  by  his  shrieking,  did 
come  ;  and  the  Devil  and  the  Dream  both  fled  away  fruitless. 
On  the  morrow,  his  mother,  pondering  such  an  awful  dream, 
thought  it  were  good  to  take  him  over  to  St.  Edmund’s  own 
Shrine,  and  pray  with  him  there.  See,  said  little  Samson  at 
sight  of  the  Abbey-Gate ;  see,  mother,  this  is  the  building  I 
dreamed  of  !  His  poor  mother  dedicated  him  to  St.  Edmund, 

■ —  left  him  there  with  prayers  and  tears  :  what  better  could  she 
io  ?  The  exposition  of  the  dream,  Brother  Samson  used  to  say, 
tvas  this  :  Diabolus  with  outspread  bat-wings  shadowed  forth 
the  pleasures  of  this  world,  voluptates  hujus  sceculi,  which 
were  about  to  snatch  and  fly  away  with  me,  had  not  St.  Ed¬ 
mund  flung  his  arms  round  me,  that  is  to  say,  made  me  a  monk 
of  his.  A  monk,  accordingly,  Brother  Samson  is  ;  and  here 
to  this  day  where  his  mother  left  him.  A  learned  man,  of 
devout  grave  nature ;  has  studied  at  Paris,  has  taught  in  the 
Town  Schools  here,  and  done  much  else ;  can  preach  in  three 
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languages,  and,  like  Dr.  Caius,  “  has  had  losses  ”  in  his  time. 
A  thoughtful,  firm-standing  man  ;  much  loved  by  some,  not 
loved  by  all ;  his  clear  eyes  flashing  into  you,  in  an  almost 
inconvenient  way ! 

Abbot  Hugo,  as  we  said,  had  his  own  difficulties  with  him ; 
Abbot  Hugo  had  him  in  prison  once,  to  teach  him  what  au¬ 
thority  was,  and  how  to  dread  the  fire  in  future.  For  Brother 
Samson,  in  the  time  of  the  Antipopes,  had  been  sent  to  Rome 
on  business  ;  and,  returning  successful,  was  too  late,  —  the 
business  had  all  misgone  in  the  interim  !  As  tours  to  Rome 
are  still  frequent  with  us  English,  perhaps  the  reader  will  not 
grudge  to  look  at  the  method  of  travelling  thither  in  those 
remote  ages.  We  happily  have,  in  small  compass,  a  personal 
narrative  of  it.  Through  the  clear  eyes  and  memory  of  Brother 
Samson  one  peeps  direct  into  the  very  bosom  of  that  Twelfth 
Century,  and  finds  it  rather  curious.  The  actual  Papa,  Father, 
or  universal  President  of  Christendom,  as  yet  not  grown  chi¬ 
merical,  sat  there  ;  think  of  that  only  !  Brother  Samson  went 
to  Rome  as  to  the  real  Light-fountain  of  this  lower  world  ;  we 
now  —  !  But  let  us  hear  Brother  Samson,  as  to  his  mode  of 
travelling :  — 

“  You  know  what  trouble  I  had  for  that  Church  of  Woolpit ; 
how  I  was  despatched  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Schism 
between  Pope  Alexander  and  Octavian  ;  and  passed  through 
Italy  at  that  season,  when  all  clergy  carrying  letters  for  our 
Lord  Pope  Alexander  were  laid  hold  of,  and  some  were  clapt 
in  prison,  some  hanged ;  and  some,  with  nose  and  lips  cut  off, 
were  sent  forward  to  our  Lord  the  Pope,  for  the  disgrace  and 
confusion  of  him  (in  dedecus  et  confusionem  ejits ).  I,  however, 
pretended  to  be  Scotch,  and  putting  on  the  garb  of  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  and  taking  the  gesture  of  one,  walked  along ;  and  when 
anybody  mocked  at  me,  I  would  brandish  my  staff  in  the 
manner  of  that  weapon  they  call  gaveloc ,*  uttering  commina- 
tory  words  after  the  way  of  the  Scotch.  To  those  that  met 
and  questioned  me  who  I  was,  I  made  no  answer  but :  Ride, 
ride  Rome  ;  turtle  Cantivereberei.2  Thus  did  I,  to  conceal  myself 

1  Javelin,  missile  pike.  Gaveloc  is  still  the  Scotch  name  for  crowbar. 

8  Does  tills  mean,  “  Rome  forever ;  Canterbury  not  ”  (which  claims  an 
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and  my  errand,  and  get  safer  to  Rome  under  the  guise  of  a 
Scotchman. 

"  Having  at  last  obtained  a  Letter  from  our  Lord  the  Pope 
according  to  my  wishes,  I  turned  homewards  again.  I  had  to 
pass  through  a  certain  strong  town  on  my  road;  and  lo,  the 
soldiers  thereof  surrounded  me,  seizing  me,  and  saying :  ‘  This 
vagabond  ( iste  solivagus),  who  pretends  to  be  Scotch,  is  either 
a  spy,  or  has  Letters  from  the  false  Pope  Alexander.’  And 
whilst  they  examined  every  stitch  and  rag  of  me,  my  leggings 
( caligas ),  breeches,  and  even  the  old  shoes  that  I  carried  over 
my  shoulder  in  the  way  of  the  Scotch,  —  I  put  my  hand  into 
the  leather  scrip  I  wore,  wherein  our  Lord  the  Pope’s  Letter 
lay,  close  by  a  little  jug  ( ciffus )  I  had  for  drinking  out  of;  and 
the  Lord  God  so  pleasing,  and  St.  Edmund,  I  got  out  both  the 
Letter  and  the  jug  together ;  in  such  a  way  that,  extending  my 
arm  aloft,  I  held  the  Letter  hidden  between  jug  and  hand :  they 
saw  the  jug,  but  the  Letter  they  saw  not.  And  thus  I  escaped 
out  of  their  hands  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Whatever  money 
I  had,  they  took  from  me ;  wherefore  I  had  to  beg  from  door 
to  door,  without  any  payment  (sine  omni  expensa)  till  I  came 
to  England  again.  But  hearing  that  the  Woolpit  Church  was 
already  given  to  Geoffry  Ridell,  my  soul  was  struck  with  sor¬ 
row  because  I  had  labored  in  vain.  Coming  home,  therefore, 
I  sat  me  down  secretly  under  the  Shrine  of  St.  Edmund, 
fearing  lest  our  Lord  Abbot  should  seize  and  imprison  me, 
though  I  had  done  no  mischief ;  nor  was  there  a  monk  who 
durst  speak  to  me,  nor  a  laic  who  durst  bring  me  food  except 
by  stealth.”  1 

Such  resting  and  welcoming  found  Brother  Samson,  with  his 
worn  soles,  and  strong  heart !  He  sits  silent,  revolving  many 
thoughts,  at  the  foot  of  St.  Edmund’s  Shrine.  In  the  wide 
Earth,  if  it  be  not  St.  Edmund,  what  friend  or  refuge  has  he  ? 
Our  Lord  Abbot,  hearing  of  him,  sent  the  proper  officer  to  lead 
him  down  to  prison,  and  clap  “  foot-gyves  on  him  ”  there. 

unjust  supremacy  over  us)  !  Mr.  Rokewood  is  silent.  Dryasdust  would  per¬ 
haps  explain  it,  —  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  of  talking ;  did  one  dare  to 
question  him ! 

1  Jocelini  Chronica,  p.  36. 
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Another  poor  official  furtively  brought  him  a  cup  of  wine  ; 
bade  him  “  be  comforted  in  the  Lord.”  Samson  utters  no 
romplaint ;  obeys  in  silence.  “  Oar  Lord  Abbot,  taking  coun¬ 
sel  of  it,  banished  me  to  Acre,  and  there  I  had  to  stay  long.” 

Our  Lord  Abbot  next  tried  Samson  with  promotions ;  made 
him  Subsacristan,  made  him  Librarian,  which  he  liked  best 
of  all,  being  passionately  fond  of  Books  :  Samson,  with  many 
thoughts  in  him,  again  obeyed  in  silence  ;  discharged  his  offices 
to  perfection,  but  never  thanked  our  Lord  Abbot,  —  seemed 
rather  as  if  looking  into  him,  with  those  clear  eyes  of  his. 
Whereupon  Abbot  Hugo  said,  Se  nunquam  vidisse,  He  had 
never  seen  such  a  man ;  whom  no  severity  would  break  to 
complain,  and  no  kindness  soften  into  smiles  or  thanks  :  —  a 
questionable  kind  of  man  ! 

In  this  way,  not  without  troubles,  but  still  in  an  erect  clear- 
standing  manner,  has  Brother  Samson  reached  his  forty-seventh 
year ;  and  his  ruddy  beard  is  getting  slightly  grizzled.  He 
is  endeavoring,  in  these  days,  to  have  various  broken  things 
thatched  in  ;  nay  perhaps  to  have  the  Choir  itself  completed, 
for  he  can  bear  nothing  ruinous.  He  has  gathered  “  heaps  of 
lime  and  sand ;  ”  has  masons,  slaters  working,  he  and  Warinus 
monachus  noster ,  who  are  joint  keepers  of  the  Shrine  ;  paying 
out  the  money  duly,  —  furnished  by  charitable  burghers  of 
St.  Edmundsbury,  they  say.  Charitable  burghers  of  St.  Ed- 
mundsbury  ?  To  me  Jocelin  it  seems  rather,  Samson,  and 
Warinus  whom  he  leads,  have  privily  hoarded  the  oblations  at 
the  Shrine  itself,  in  these  late  years  of  indolent  dilapidation, 
while  Abbot  Hugo  sat  wrapt  inaccessible ;  and  are  struggling, 
in  this  prudent  way,  to  have  the  rain  kept  out ! 1  —  Under 
what  conditions,  sometimes,  has  Wisdom  to  struggle  with 
Eoliy ;  get  Folly  persuaded  to  so  much  as  thatch  out  the  rain 
from  itself !  For,  indeed,  if  the  Infant  govern  the  Nurse,  what 
dexterous  practice  on  the  Nurse’s  part  will  not  be  necessary  ! 

It  is  a  new  regret  to  us  that,  in  these  circumstances,  our 
Lord  the  King’s  Custodiars,  interfering,  prohibited  all  building 
or  thatching  from  whatever  source;  and  no  Choir  shall  be 
completed,  and  Rain  and  Time,  for  the  present,  shall  have 

1  Jocelini  Chronica,  p.  7. 
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their  way.  Willelmus  Sacrista,  he  of  “  the  frequent  bibations 
and  some  things  not  to  be  spoken  of ;  ”  he,  with  his  red  nose, 
I  am  of  opinion,  had  made  complaint  to  the  Custodiars ;  wish¬ 
ing  to  do  Samson  an  ill  turn  :  —  Samson  his  /StaAsacristan,  with 
those  clear  eyes,  could  not  be  a  prime  favorite  of  his  !  Samson 
again  obeys  in  silence. 


CHAPTEB  VII. 

THE  CANVASSING. 

Now,  however,  come  great  news  to  St.  Edmundsbury :  That 
there  is  to  be  an  Abbot  elected ;  that  our  interlunar  obscura¬ 
tion  is  to  cease ;  St.  Edmund’s  Convent  no  more  to  be  a  dole¬ 
ful  widow,  but  joyous  and  once  again  a  bride  !  Often  in  our 
widowed  state  had  we  prayed  to  the  Lord  and  St.  Edmund, 
singing  weekly  a  matter  of  “  one-and-twenty  penitential  Psalms, 
on  our  knees  in  the  Choir,”  that  a  fit  Pastor  might  be  vouch¬ 
safed  us.  And,  says  Jocelin,  had  some  known  what  Abbot  we 
were  to  get,  they  had  not  been  so  devout,  I  believe  !  —  Bozzy 
Jocelin  opens  to  mankind  the  floodgates  of  authentic  Convent 
gossip ;  we  listen,  as  in  a  Dionysius’  Ear,  to  the  inanest  hub¬ 
bub,  like  the  voices  at  Virgil’s  Horn-Gate  of  Dreams.  Even 
gossip,  seven  centuries  off,  has  significance.  List,  list,  how 
like  men  are  to  one  another  in  all  centuries  :  — 

“  Dixit  quidam  de  quodam,  A  certain  person  said  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  person,  ‘  He,  that  Frater,  is  a  good  monk,  probabilis  per¬ 
sona  ;  knows  much  of  the  order  and  customs  of  the  church  •, 
and,  though  not  so  perfect  a  philosopher  as  some  others,  would 
make  a  very  good  Abbot.  Old  Abbot  Ording,  still  famed 
among  us,  knew  little  of  letters.  Besides,  as  we  read  in  Fables, 
it  is  better  to  choose  a  log  for  king,  than  a  serpent  never  so 
wise,  that  will  venomously  hiss  and  bite  his  subjects.’ —  ‘Im¬ 
possible  !  ’  answered  the  other :  ‘  How  can  such  a  man  make  a 
sermon  in  the  Chapter,  or  to  the  people  on  festival-days,  when 
he  is  without  letters  ?  How  can  he  have  the  skill  to  bind 
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and  to  loose,  lie  who  does  not  understand  tlie  Scriptures  ? 
How  —  ?’” 

And  then  “  another  said  of  another,  alius  de  alio,  ‘  That 
Frater  is  a  homo  literatus,  eloquent,  sagacious  ;  vigorous  in 
discipline;  loves  the  Convent  much,  has  suffered  much  for 
its  sake.’  To  which  a  third  party  answers,  ‘From  all  your 
great  clerks,  good  Lord  deliver  us  !  From  Norfolk  barrators 
and  surly  persons,  That  it  would  please  thee  to  preserve  us, 
We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord  !  ’  Then  another 
quidam  said  of  another  quodam,  ‘  That  Frater  is  a  good  man¬ 
ager  ( [husebondus )  ;  ’  but  was  swiftly  answered,  ‘  God  forbid 
that  a  man  who  can  neither  read  nor  chant,  nor  celebrate  the 
divine  offices,  an  unjust  person  withal,  and  grinder  of  the 
faces  of  the  poor,  should  ever  be  Abbot !  ’  ”  One  man,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  is  nice  in  his  victuals.  Another  is  indeed  wise,  but  apt 
to  slight  inferiors  ;  hardly  at  the  pains  to  answer,  if  they 
argue  with  him  too  foolishly.  And  so  each  aliquis  concerning 
his  aliquo,  —  through  whole  pages  of  electioneering  babble. 
“  For,”  says  Jocelin,  “  So  many  men,  as  many  minds.”  Our 
Monks  “  at  time  of  blood-letting,  tempore  minutionis ,”  holding 
their  sanhedrim  of  babble,  would  talk  in  this  manner  :  Brother 
Samson,  I  remarked,  never  said  anything;  sat  silent,  some¬ 
times  smiling  ;  but  he  took  good  note  of  what  others  said,  and 
would  bring  it  up,  on  occasion,  twenty  years  after.  As  for  me 
Jocelin,  I  was  of  opinion  that  “  some  skill  in  Dialectics,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  true  from  false,”  would  be  good  in  an  Abbot.  I 
spake,  as  a  rash  Novice  in  those  days,  some  conscientious 
words  of  a  certain  benefactor  of  mine ;  “  and  behold,  one  of 
those  sons  of  Belial”  ran  and  reported  them  to  him,  so  that 
he  never  after  looked  at  me  with  the  same  face  again !  Poor 
Bozzy !  — 

Such  is  the  buzz  and  frothy  simmering  ferment  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  mind  and  no-mind  ;  struggling  to  “  make  itself  up,”  as 
the  phrase  is,  or  ascertain  what  it  does  really  want :  no  easy 
matter,  in  most  cases.  St.  Edmundsbury,  in  that  Candlemas 
season  of  the  year  1182,  is  a  busily  fermenting  place.  The 
very  cloth-makers  sit  meditative  at  their  looms  ;  asking,  Who 
shall  be  Abbot  ?  The  sochemanni  speak  of  it,  driving  their 
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ox-teams  afield ;  the  old  women  with  their  spindles  :  and  none 
yet  knows  what  the  days  will  bring  forth. 

The  Prior,  however,  as  our  interim  chief,  must  proceed  to 
work ;  get  ready  “  Twelve  Monks,”  and  set  off  with  them  to 
his  Majesty  at  Waltham,  there  shall  the  election  be  made. 
An  election,  whether  managed  directly  by  ballot-box  on  public 
hustings,  or  indirectly  by  force  of  public  opinion,  or  were  it 
even  by  open  alehouses,  landlords’  coercion,  popular  club-law, 
or  whatever  electoral  methods,  is  always  an  interesting  phe¬ 
nomenon.  A  mountain  tumbling  in  great  travail,  throwing 
up  dust-clouds  and  absurd  noises,  is  visibly  there ;  uncertain 
yet  what  mouse  or  monster  it  will  give  birth  to. 

Besides,  it  is  a  most  important  social  act ;  nay,  at  bottom, 
the  one  important  social  act.  Given  the  men  a  People  choose, 
the  People  itself,  in  its  exact  worth  and  worthlessness,  is 
given.  A  heroic  people  chooses  heroes,  and  is  happy ;  a  valet 
or  flunky  people  chooses  sham-heroes,  what  are  called  quacks, 
thinking  them  heroes,  and  is  not  happy.  The  grand  summary 
of  a  man’s  spiritual  condition,  what  brings  out  all  his  herohood 
and  insight,  or  all  his  flunky-hood  and  horn-eyed  dimness,  is 
this  question  put  to  him,  What  man  dost  thou  honor  ?  Which 
is  thy  ideal  of  a  man ;  or  nearest  that  ?  So  too  of  a  People  : 
for  a  People  too,  every  People,  speaks  its  choice,  —  were  it 
only  by  silently  obeying,  and  not  revolting,  —  in  the  course 
of  a  century  or  so.  Nor  are  electoral  methods,  Reform  Bills 
and  such  like,  unimportant.  A  People’s  electoral  methods 
are,  in  the  long-run,  the  express  image  of  its  electoral  talent  ; 
tending  and  gravitating  perpetually,  irresistibly,  to  a  conform¬ 
ity  Avith  that :  and  are,  at  all  stages,  very  significant  of  the 
People.  Judicious  readers,  of  these  times,  are  not  disinclined 
to  see  how  Monks  elect  their  Abbot  in  the  Twelfth  Century  : 
how  the  St.  Edmundsbury  mountain  manages  its  midwifery ; 
and  what  mouse  or  man  the  outcome  is. 
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Accordingly  our  Prior  assembles  us  in  Chapter ;  and,  we 
adjuring  him  before  God  to  do  justly,  nominates,  not  by  our 
selection,  yet  with  our  assent,  Twelve  Monks,  moderately  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Of  whom  are  Hugo  Third-Prior,  Brother  Dennis, 
a  venerable  man,  Walter  the  Medicus,  Samson  Subsacrista,  and 
other  esteemed  characters,  —  though  Willelmus  Sacrist  a,  of 
the  red  nose,  too  is  one.  These  shall  proceed  straightway  to 
Waltham  ;  and  there  elect  the  Abbot  as  they  may  and  can. 
Monks  are  sworn  to  obedience  ;  must  not  speak  too  loud, 
under  penalty  of  foot-gyves,  limbo,  and  bread-and-water :  yet 
monks  too  would  know  what  it  is  they  are  obeying.  The  St. 
Edmundsbury  Community  has  no  hustings,  ballot-box,  indeed 
no  open  voting :  yet  by  various  vague  manipulations,  pulse- 
feelings,  we  struggle  to  ascertain  what  its  virtual  aim  is,  and 
succeed  better  or  worse. 

This  question,  however,  rises ;  alas,  a  quite  preliminary 
question :  Will  the  Dominus  Rex  allow  us  to  choose  freely  ? 
It  is  to  be  hoped !  Well,  if  so,  we  agree  to  choose  one  of 
our  own  Convent.  If  not,  if  the  Dominus  Rex  will  force  a 
stranger  on  us,  we  decide  on  demurring,  the  Prior  and  his 
Twelve  shall  demur  :  we  can  appeal,  plead,  remonstrate  ; 
appeal  even  to  the  Pope,  but  trust  it  will  not  be  necessary. 
Then  there  is  this  other  question,  raised  by  Brother  Samson  : 
What  if  the  Thirteen  should  not  themselves  be  able  to  agree  ? 
Brother  Samson  Subsacrista,  one  remarks,  is  ready  oftenest 
with  some  question,  some  suggestion,  that  has  wisdom  in  it. 
Though  a  servant  of  servants,  and  saying  little,  his  words  all 
tell,  having  sense  in  them ;  it  seems  by  his  light  mainly  that 
we  steer  ourselves  in  this  great  dimness. 
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Wliat  if  the  Thirteen  should  not  themselves  be  able  to 
agree  ?  Speak,  Samson,  and  advise.  —  Could  not,  hints  Sam¬ 
son,  Six  of  our  venerablest  elders  be  chosen  by  us,  a  kind  of 
electoral  committee,  here  and  now :  of  these,  “  with  their 
hand  on  the  Gospels,  with  their  eye  on  the  Sacrosancta,”  we 
take  oath  that  they  will  do  faithfully ;  let  these,  in  secret 
and  as  before  God,  agree  on  Three  whom  they  reckon  fittest ; 
write  their  names  in  a  Paper,  and  deliver  the  same  sealed, 
forthwith,  to  the  Thirteen  :  one  of  those  Three  the  Thirteen 
shall  fix  on,  if  permitted.  If  not  permitted,  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  Dominies  Hex  force  us  to  demur,  —  the  paper  shall  be 
brought  back  unopened,  and  publicly  burned,  that  no  man’s 
secret  bring  him  into  trouble. 

So  Samson  advises,  so  we  act ;  wisely,  in  this  and  in  other 
crises  of  the  business.  Our  electoral  committee,  its  eye  on 
the  Sacrosancta,  is  soon  named,  soon  sworn ;  and  we,  striking 
up  the  Fifth  Psalm,  “  Verba  mea,  — 

Give  ear  unto  my  words,  O  Lord, 

My  meditation  weigh,” 

march  out  chanting,  and  leave  the  Six  to  their  work  in  the 
Chapter  here.  Their  work,  before  long,  they  announce  as 
finished :  they,  with  their  eye  on  the  Sacrosancta,  imprecat¬ 
ing  the  Lord  to  weigh  and  witness  their  meditation,  have 
fixed  on  Three  Names,  and  written  them  in  this  Sealed  Paper. 
Let  Samson  Subsacrista,  general  servant  of  the  party,  take 
charge  of  it.  On  the  morrow  morning,  our  Prior  and  his 
Twelve  will  be  ready  to  get  under  way. 

This,  then,  is  the  ballot-box  and  electoral  winnowing- 
machine  they  have  at  St.  Edmundsbury  :  a  mind  fixed  on  the 
Thrice  Holy,  an  appeal  to  God  on  high  to  witness  their  medi¬ 
tation  :  by  far  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  good  electoral 
winnowing-machine,  —  if  men  have  souls  in  them.  Totally 
worthless,  it  is  true,  and  even  hideous  and  poisonous,  if  men 
have  no  souls.  But  without  soul,  alas,  what  winnowing- 
machine  in  human  elections  can  be  of  avail  ?  We  cannot  get 
along  without  soul;  we  .stick  fast,  the  mournfulest  spectacle; 
and  salt  itself  will  not  save  us ! 
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On  the  morrow  morning,  accordingly,  our  Thirteen  set 
forth ;  or  rather  our  Prior  and  Eleven ;  for  Samson,  as  gen¬ 
eral  servant  of  the  party,  has  to  linger,  settling  many  things. 
At  length  he  too  gets  upon  the  road ;  and,  “  carrying  the 
sealed  Paper  in  a  leather  pouch  hung  round  his  neck ;  and 
froccum  bajulans  in  ulnis  [thanks  to  thee,  Bozzy  Jocelin],  his 
frock-skirts  looped  over  his  elbow,”  showing  substantial  stern- 
works,  tramps  stoutly  along.  Away  across  the  Heath,  not  yet 
of  Newmarket  and  horse- jockeying ;  across  your  Pleam-dike 
and  Devil’s-dike,  no  longer  useful  as  a  Mercian  East-Anglian 
boundary  or  bulwark  :  continually  towards  Waltham,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester’s  House  there,  for  his  Majesty  is  in 
that.  Brother  Samson,  as  purse-bearer,  has  the  reckoning 
always,  when  there  is  one,  to  pay  ;  “  delays  are  numerous,” 
progress  none  of  the  swiftest. 

But,  in  the  solitude  of  the  Convent,  Destiny  thus  big  and 
in  her  birthtime,  what  gossiping,  what  babbling,  what  dream¬ 
ing  of  dreams  !  The  secret  of  the  Three  our  electoral  elders 
alone  know  :  some  Abbot  we  shall  have  to  govern  us  ;  but 
which  Abbot,  oh,  which  !  One  Monk  discerns  in  a  vision  of 
the  night-watches,  that  we  shall  get  an  Abbot  of  our  own 
body,  without  needing  to  demur :  a  prophet  appeared  to  him 
clad  all  in  white,  and  said,  “Ye  shall  have  one  of  yours,  and 
he  will  rage  among  you  like  a  wolf,  sceviet  ut  lupus.”  Verily  ! 
—  then  which  of  ours  ?  Another  Monk  now  dreams  :  he  has 
seen  clearly  which ;  a  certain  Figure  taller  by  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  than  the  other  two,  dressed  in  alb  and  pallium ,  and  with 
the  attitude  of  one  about  to  fight ;  —  which  tall  Figure  a  wise 
Editor  would  rather  not  name  at  this  stage  of  the  business  ! 
Enough  that  the  vision  is  true  :  that  St.  Edmund  himself, 
pale  and  awful,  seemed  to  rise  from  his  Shrine,  with  naked 
feet,  and  say  audibly,  “  He,  ille,  shall  veil  my  feet ;  ”  which 
part  of  the  vision  also  proves  true.  Such  guessing,  vision- 
dim  perscrutation  of  the  momentous  future  :  the  very 
cloth-makers,  old  women,  all  townsfolk  speak  of  it,  “and 
more  than  once  it  is  reported  in  St.  Edmundsbury,  This 
one  is  elected  j  and  then,  This  one,  and  That  other.”  Who 
knows  ? 
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But  now,  sure  enough,  at  Waltham  “on  the  Second  Sunday 
of  Quadragesima,”  which  Dryasdust  declares  to  mean  the  22d 
day  of  February,  year  1182,  Thirteen  St.  Edmundsbury  Monks 
are,  at  last,  seen  processioning  towards  the  Winchester  Manor- 
house  ;  and,  in  some  high  Presence-chamber  and  Hall  of  State, 
get  access  to  Henry  II.  in  all  his  glory.  What  a  Hall,  — not 
imaginary  in  the  least,  but  entirely  real  and  indisputable, 
though  so  extremely  dim  to  us ;  sunk  in  the  deep  distances  of 
Night !  The  Winchester  Manor-house  has  fled  bodily,  like  a 
Dream  of  the  old  Night;  not  Dryasdust  himself  can  show  a 
wreck  of  it.  House  and  people,  royal  and  episcopal,  lords  and 
varlets,  where  are  they  ?  Why  there,  I  say,  Seven  Centuries 
off ;  sunk  so  far  in  the  Night,  there  they  are ;  peep  through 
the  blankets  of  the  old  Night,  and  thou  wilt  see !  King 
Henry  himself  is  visibly  th.ere  ;  a  vivid,  noble-looking  man, 
with  grizzled  beard,  in  glittering  uncertain  costume ;  with 
earls  round  him,  and  bishops,  and  dignitaries,  in  the  like. 
The  Hall  is  large,  and  has  for  one  thing  an  altar  near  it,  — 
chapel  and  altar  adjoining  it ;  but  what  gilt  seats,  carved 
tables,  carpeting  of  rush-cloth,  what  arras-hangings,  and 
huge  fire  of  logs :  —  alas,  it  has  Human  Life  in  it ;  and  is 
not  that  the  grand  miracle,  in  what  hangings  or  costume 
soever  ?  — 

The  Dominus  Bex,  benignantly  receiving  our  Thirteen  with 
their  obeisance,  and  graciously  declaring  that  he  will  strive  to 
act  for  God’s  honor  and  the  Church’s  good,  commands,  “by 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Geoffrey  the  Chancellor,”  — 
Galfridus  Cancellarius,  Henry’s  and  the  Fair  Rosamond’s 
authentic  Son  present  here!  —  commands,  “That  they,  the  said 
Thirteen,  do  now  withdraw,  and  fix  upon  Three  from  their 
own  Monastery.”  A  work  soon  done ;  the  Three  hanging 
ready  round  Samson’s  neck,  in  that  leather  pouch  of  his. 
Breaking  the  seal,  we  find  the  names,  —  what  think  ye  of  it, 
ye  higher  dignitaries,  thou  indolent  Prior,  thou  Willelmus 
Sacrista  with  the  red  bottle-nose  ?  —  the  names,  in  this  order : 
of  Samson  Subsacrista,  of  Roger  the  distressed  Cellarer,  of 
Hugo  Tertius-Prior. 

The  higher  dignitaries,  all  omitted  here,  “flush  suddenly 
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red  in  the  face ;  ”  but  have  nothing  to  saj.  One  curious  fact 
and  question  certainly  is,  How  Hugo  Third-Prior,  who  was 
of  the  electoral  committee,  came  to  nominate  himself  as  one 
of  the  Three  ?  A  curious  fact,  which  Hugo  Third-Prior  has 
never  yet  entirely  explained,  that  I  know  of  !  —  However,  we 
return,  and  report  to  the  King  our  Three  names ;  merely  alter¬ 
ing  the  order;  putting  Samson  last,  as  lowest  of  all.  The 
King,  at  recitation  of  our  Three,  asks  us :  “  Who  are  they  ? 
Were  they  born  in  my  domain  ?  Totally  unknown  to  me ! 
You  must  nominate  three  others.”  Whereupon  Willelmus 
Sacrista  says,  “  Our  Prior  must  be  named,  quia  caput  nostrum 
est,  being  already  our  head.”  And  the  Prior  responds,  “  Willel¬ 
mus  Sacrista  is  a  fit  man,  bonus  vir  est,”  —  for  all  his  red  nose. 
Tickle  me,  Toby,  and  I  ’ll  tickle  thee  !  Yenerable  Dennis  too 
is  named ;  none  in  his  conscience  can  say  nay.  There  are  now 
Six  on  our  List.  “Well,”  said  the  King,  “they  have  done 
it  swiftly,  they !  Deus  est  cum  eis.”  The  Monks  withdraw 
again;  and  Majesty  revolves,  for  a  little,  with  his  Pares  and 
Episcopi,  Lords  or  “  Law-ivards  ”  and  Soul-Overseers,  the 
thoughts  of  the  royal  breast.  The  Monks  wait  silent  in  an 
outer  room. 

In  short  while,  they  are  next  ordered,  To  add  yet  another 
three ;  but  not  from  their  own  Convent ;  from  other  Convents, 
“for  the  honor  of  my  kingdom.”  Here,  — what  is  to  be  done 
here  ?  We  will  demur,  if  need  be  !  We  do  name  three,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  nonce :  the  Prior  of  St.  Faith’s,  a  good  Monk  of 
St.  Neot’s,  a  good  Monk  of  St.  Alban’s ;  good  men  all ;  all 
made  abbots  and  dignitaries  since,  at  this  hour.  There  are 
now  Hine  upon  our  List.  What  the  thoughts  of  the  Domi- 
nus  Rex  may  be  farther  ?  The  Dominus  Rex,  thanking  gra¬ 
ciously,  sends  out  word  that  we  shall  now  strike  off  three. 
The  three  strangers  are  instantly  struck  off.  Willelmus  Sa¬ 
crista  adds,  that  he  will  of  his  own  accord  decline,  —  a  touch 
of  grace  and  respect  for  the  Sacrosancta,  even  in  Willelmus ! 
The  King  then  orders  us  to  strike  off  a  couple  more ;  then  yet 
one  more :  Hugo  Third-Prior  goes,  and  Roger  Cellerarius,  and 
venerable  Monk  Dennis ;  —  and  now  there  remain  on  our  List 
two  only,  Samson  Subsacrista  and  the  Prior. 
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Which  of  these  two  ?  It  were  hard  to  say,  —  by  Monks 
who  may  get  themselves  foot-gyved  and  thrown  into  limbo  for 
speaking!  We  humbly  request  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  Geoffrey  the  Chancellor  may  again  enter,  and  help  us  to 
decide.  “Which  do  you  want  ?  ”  asks  the  Bishop.  Venerable 
Dennis  made  a  speech,  “  commending  the  persons  of  the  Prior 
and  Samson;  but  always  in  the  corner  of  his  discourse,  in 
angulo  sui  sermonis,  brought  Samson  in.”  “  I  see !  ”  said  the 
Bishop:  “We  are  to  understand  that  your  Prior  is  somewhat 
remiss ;  that  you  want  to  have  him  you  call  Samson  for 
Abbot.”  “Either  of  them  is  good,”  said  venerable  Dennis, 
almost  trembling;  “but  we  would  have  the  better,  if  it  pleased 
God.”  “Which  of  the  two  do  you  want?”  inquires  the  Bishop 
pointedly.  “  Samson !  ”  answered  Dennis ;  “  Samson !  ”  echoed 
all  of  the  rest  that  durst  speak  or  echo  anything :  and  Samson 
is  reported  to  the  King  accordingly.  His  Majesty,  advising  of 
it  for  a  moment,  orders  that  Samson  be  brought  in  with  the 
other  Twelve. 

The  King’s  Majesty,  looking  at  us  somewhat  sternly,  then 
says:  “You  present  to  me  Samson;  I  do  not  know  him:  had 
it  been  your  Prior,  whom  I  do  know,  I  should  have  accepted 
him  :  however,  I  will  now  do  as  you  wish.  But  have  a  care 
of  yourselves.  By  the  true  eyes  of  God,  per  veros  oculos  Dei, 
if  you  manage  badly,  I  will  be  upon  you !  ”  Samson,  there¬ 
fore,  steps  forward,  kisses  the  King’s  feet ;  but  swiftly  rises 
erect  again,  swiftly  turns  towards  the  altar,  uplifting  with  the 
other  Twelve,  in  clear  tenor-note,  the  Fifty -first  Psalm,  “ Mis¬ 
erere  mei  Deus, 

After  thy  loving-kindness.  Lord, 

Have  mercy  upon  me  ;  ” 

with  firm  voice,  firm  step  and  head,  no  change  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance  whatever.  “By  God’s  eyes,”  said  the  King,  “that 
one,  I  think,  will  govern  the  Abbey  well.”  By  the  same  oath 
(charged  to  your  Majesty’s  account),  I  too  am  precisely  of  that 
opinion !  It  is  some  while  since  I  fell  in  with  a  likelier  man 
anywhere  than  this  new  Abbot  Samson.  Long  life  to  him, 
and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  him  as  Abbot ! 
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Thus,  then,  have  the  St.  Edmundsbury  Monks,  without  ex¬ 
press  ballot-box  or  other  good  winnowing-machine,  contrived 
to  accomplish  the  most  important  social  feat  a  body  of  men 
can  do,  to  winnow  out  the  man  that  is  to  govern  them :  and 
truly  one  sees  not  that,  by  any  winnowing-machine  whatever, 
they  could  have  done  it  better.  0  ye  kind  Heavens,  there 
is  in  every  Nation  and  Community  a  fittest,  a  wisest,  bravest, 
best ;  whom  could  we  find  and  make  King  over  us,  all  were  in 
very  truth  well;  —  the  best  that  God  and  Nature  had  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  make  it !  By  what  art  discover  him  ?  Will 
the  Heavens  in  their  pity  teach  us  no  art ;  for  our  need  of 
him  is  great ! 

Ballot-boxes,  Reform  Bills,  winno wing-macliines  :  all  these 
are  good,  or  are  not  so  good ;  —  alas,  brethren,  how  can  these, 
I  say,  be  other  than  inadequate,  be  other  than  failures,  melan¬ 
choly  to  behold  ?  Dim  all  souls  of  men  to  the  divine,  the 
high  and  awful  meaning  of  Human  Worth  and  Truth,  we  shall 
never,  by  all  the  machinery  in  Birmingham,  discover  the  True 
and  Worthy.  It  is  written,  “if  we  are  ourselves  valets,  there 
shall  exist  no  hero  for  us  ;  we  shall  not  know  the  hero  when 
we  see  him  ;  ”  —  we  shall  take  the  quack  for  a  hero  ;  and  cry, 
audibly  through  all  ballot-boxes  and  machinery  whatsoever, 
Thou  art  he ;  be  thou  King  over  us  ! 

What  boots  it  ?  Seek  only  deceitful  Speciosity,  money  with 
gilt  carriages,  “  fame  ”  with  newspaper-paragraphs,  whatever 
name  it  bear,  you  will  find  only  deceitful  Speciosity ;  godlike 
Reality  will  be  forever  far  from  you.  The  Quack  shall  be 
legitimate  inevitable  King  of  you;  no  earthly  machinery  able 
to  exclude  the  Quack.  Ye  shall  be  born  thralls  of  the  Quack, 
and  suffer  under  him,  till  your  hearts  are  near  broken,  and  no 
Erench  Revolution  or  Manchester  Insurrection,  or  partial  or 
universal  volcanic  combustions  and  explosions,  never  so  many, 
can  do  more  than  “change  the  figure  of  your  Quack;”  the 
essence  of  him  remaining,  for  a  time  and  times.  —  “  How  long, 
O  Prophet  ?  ”  say  some,  with  a  rather  melancholy  sneer.  Alas, 
ye  improphetic,  ever  till  this  come  about :  Till  deep  misery,  if 
nothing  softer  will,  have  driven  you  out  of  your  Speciosities 
into  your  Sincerities  ;  and  you  find  that  there  either  is  a  God- 
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like  in  the  world,  or  else  ye  are  an  unintelligible  madness ; 
that  there  is  a  God,  as  well  as  a  Mammon  and  a  Devil,  and  a 
Genius  of  Luxuries  and  canting  Dilettantisms  and  Vain  Shows ! 
How  long  that  will  be,  compute  for  yourselves.  My  unhappy 
brothers  !  — 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ABBOT  SAMSON. 

So,  then,  the  bells  of  St.  Edmundsbury  clang  out  one  and 
all,  and  in  church  and  chapel  the  organs  go :  Convent  and 
Town,  and  all  the  west  side  of  Suffolk,  are  in  gala;  knights, 
viscounts,  weavers,  spinners,  the  entire  population,  male  and 
female,  young  and  old,  the  very  sockmen  with  their  chubby 
infants,  —  out  to  have  a  holiday,  and  see  the  Lord  Abbot 
arrive  !  And  there  is  “  stripping  barefoot  ”  of  the  Lord  Ab¬ 
bot  at  the  Gate,  and  solemn  leading  of  him  in  to  the  High 
Altar  and  Shrine ;  with  sudden  “  silence  of  all  the  bells  and 
organs,”  as  we  kneel  in  deep  prayer  there ;  and  again  with 
outburst  of  all  the  bells  and  organs,  and  loud  Te  Deum  from 
the  general  human  windpipe  ;  and  speeches  by  the  leading 
viscount,  and  giving  of  the  kiss  of  brotherhood;  the  whole 
wound  up  with  popular  games,  and  dinner  within  doors  of 
more  than  a  thousand  strong,  plus  quam  mille  comedentibus  in 
gaudio  magno. 

In  such  manner  is  the  self-same  Samson  once  again  re¬ 
turning  to  us,  welcomed  on  this  occasion.  He  that  went  away 
with  his  frock-skirts  looped  over  his  arm,  comes  back  riding 
high ;  suddenly  made  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  this  world. 
Reflective  readers  will  admit  that  here  was  a  trial  for  a  man. 
Yesterday  a  poor  mendicant,  allowed  to  possess  not  above 
two  shillings  of  money,  and  without  authority  to  bid  a  dog 
run  for  him,  —  this  man  to-day  finds  himself  a  Dominus  Abbas, 
mitred  Peer  of  Parliament,  Lord  of  manor-houses,  farms, 
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manors,  and  wide  lands  ;  a  man  with  “  Fifty  Knights  under 
him,”  and  dependent,  swiftly  obedient  multitudes  of  men. 
It  is  a  change  greater  than  Napoleon’s  ;  so  sudden  withal. 
As  if  one  of  the  Chandos  day-drudges  had,  on  awakening  some 
morning,  found  that  he  overnight  was  become  Duke  !  Let 
Samson  with  his  clear-beaming  eyes  see  into  that,  and  dis¬ 
cern  it  if  he  can.  We  shall  now  get  the  measure  of  him  by 
a  new  scale  of  inches,  considerably  more  rigorous  than  the 
former  was.  For  if  a  noble  soul  is  rendered  tenfold  beauti- 
fuler  by  victory  and  prosperity,  springing  now  radiant  as 
into  his  own  due  element  and  sun-throne ;  an  ignoble  one  is 
rendered  tenfold  and  hundred-fold  uglier,  pitifuler.  What¬ 
soever  vices,  whatsoever  weaknesses  were  in  the  man,  the 
parvenu  will  show  us  them  enlarged,  as  in  the  solar  micro¬ 
scope,  into  frightful  distortion.  Nay,  how  many  mere  semi¬ 
nal  principles  of  vice,  hitherto  all  wholesomely  kept  latent, 
may  we  now  see  unfolded,  as  in  the  solar  hot-house,  into 
growth,  into  huge  universally-conspicuous  luxuriance  and  de¬ 
velopment  ! 

But  is  not  this,  at  any  rate,  a  singular  aspect  of  what  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  capabilities,  nay,  let  us  say,  what  depth  and 
opulence  of  true  social  vitality,  lay  in  those  old  barbarous 
ages,  That  the  fit  Governor  could  be  met  with  under  such  dis¬ 
guises,  could  be  recognized  and  laid  hold  of  under  such  ? 
Here  he  is  discovered  with  a  maximum  of  two  shillings  in 
his  pocket,  and  a  leather  scrip  round  his  neck ;  trudging 
along  the  highway,  his  frock-skirts  looped  over  his  arm. 
They  think  this  is  he  nevertheless,  the  true  Governor ;  and 
he  proves  to  be  so.  Brethren,  have  we  no  need  of  discovering 
true  Governors,  but  will  sham  ones  forever  do  for  ns  ?  These 
were  absurd  superstitious  blockheads  of  Monks  ;  and  we  are 
enlightened  Tenpound  Franchisers,  without  taxes  on  knowl¬ 
edge  !  Where,  I  say,  are  our  superior,  are  our  similar  or  at 
all  comparable  discoveries  ?  We  also  have  eyes,  or  ought  to 
have ;  we  have  hustings,  telescopes ;  we  have  lights,  link- 
lights  and  rush-lights  of  an  enlightened  free  Press,  burning 
and  dancing  everywhere,  as  in  a  universal  torch-dance ;  singe- 
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in8  jour  whiskers  as  you  traverse  the  public  thoroughfares  in 
town  and  country.  Great  souls,  true  Governors,  go  about 
under  all  manner  of  disguises  now  as  then.  Such  telescopes, 
such  enlightenment,  —  and  such  discovery  !  How  comes  it,  I 
say )  how  comes  it  ?  Is  it  not  lamentable  j  is  it  not  even,  in 
some  sense,  amazing  ? 

Alas,  the  defect,  as  we  must  often  urge  and  again  urge,  is 
less  a  defect  of  telescopes  than  of  some  eyesight.  Those  super¬ 
stitious  blockheads  of  the  Twelfth  Century  had  no  telescopes, 
but  they  had  still  an  eye ;  not  ballot-boxes  ;  only  reverence 
for  Worth,  abhorrence  of  Unworth.  It  is  the  way  with  all 
barbarians.  Thus  Mr.  Sale  informs  me,  the  old  Arab  Tribes 
would  gather  in  liveliest  gaudeamus,  and  sing,  and  kindle  bon¬ 
fires,  and  wreathe  crowns  of  honor,  and  solemnly  thank  the 
gods  that,  in  their  Tribe  too,  a  Poet  had  shown  himself.  As 
indeed  they  well  might ;  for  what  usefuler,  I  say  not  nobler 
and  heavenlier  thing  could  the  gods,  doing  their  very  kind¬ 
est,  send  to  any  Tribe  or  Nation,  in  any  time  or  circum¬ 
stances  ?  I  declare  to  thee,  my  afflicted  quack-ridden  brother, 
in  spite  of  thy  astonishment,  it  is  very  lamentable  !  We 
English  find  a  Poet,  as  brave  a  man  as  has  been  made  for 
a  hundred  years  or  so  anywhere  under  the  Sun ;  and  do  we 
kindle  bonfires,  or  thank  the  gods  ?  Not  at  all.  We,  taking 
due  counsel  of  it,  set  the  man  to  gauge  ale-barrels  in  the 
Burgh  of  Dumfries ;  and  pique  ourselves  on  our  “  patronage  of 
genius.” 

Genius,  Poet :  do  we  know  what  these  words  mean  ?  An 
inspired  Soul  once  more  vouchsafed  us,  direct  from  Nature’s 
own  great  fire-heart,  to  see  the  Truth,  and  speak  it,  and  do  it ; 
,  Nature’s  own  sacred  voice  heard  once  more  athwart  the  dreary 
boundless  element  of  hearsaying  and  canting,  of  twaddle  and 
poltroonery,  in  which  the  bewildered  Earth,  nigh  perishing, 
has  lost  its  way.  Hear  once  more,  ye  bewildered  benighted 
mortals ;  listen  once  again  to  a  voice  from  the  inner  Light-sea 
and  Flame-sea,  Nature’s  and  Truth’s  own  heart ;  know  the 
Fact  of  your  Existence  what  it  is,  put  away  the  Cant  of  it 
which  it  is  not ;  and  knowing,  do,  and  let  it  be  well  with 
you!  — 
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George  the  Third  is  Defender  of  something  we  call  “the 
Faith”  in  those  years ;  George  the  Third  is  head  charioteer  of 
the  Destinies  of  England,  to  guide  them  through  the  gulf  of 
French  Revolutions,  American  Independences;  and  Robert 
Burns  is  Gauger  of  ale  in  Dumfries.  It  is  an  Iliad  in  a  nut¬ 
shell.  The  physiognomy  of  a  world  now  verging  towards 
dissolution,  reduced  now  to  spasms  and  death-throes,  lies  pic¬ 
tured  in  that  one  fact,  —  which  astonishes  nobody,  except  at 
me  for  being  astonished  at  it.  The  fruit  of  long  ages  of  con¬ 
firmed  Yalethood,  entirely  confirmed  as  into  a  Law  of  Nature; 
cloth-worship  and  quack-worship  :  entirely  confirmed  Yalet¬ 
hood,  —  which  will  have  to  ^confirm  itself  again  ;  God  knows, 
with  difficulty  enough !  — 

Abbot  Samson  had  found  a  Convent  all  in  dilapidation ; 
rain  beating  through  it,  material  rain  and  metaphorical,  from 
all  quarters  of  the  compass.  Willelmus  Sacrista  sits  drinking 
nightly,  and  doing  mere  tacenda.  Our  larders  are  reduced  to 
leanness,  Jew  harpies  and  unclean  creatures  our  purveyors  ; 
in  our  basket  is  no  bread.  Old  women  with  their  distaffs  rush 
out  on  a  distressed  Cellarer  in  shrill  Chartism.  “  You  cannot 
stir  abroad  but  Jews  and  Christians  pounce  upon  you  with  un¬ 
settled  bonds; ’’debts  boundless  seemingly  as  the  National 
Debt  of  England.  For  four  years  our  new  Lord  Abbot  never 
went  abroad  but  J ew  creditors  and  Christian,  and  all  manner 
of  creditors,  were  about  him  ;  driving  him  to  very  despair. 
Our  Prior  is  remiss ;  our  Cellarers,  officials  are  remiss  ;  our 
monks  are  remiss :  what  man  is  not  remiss  ?  Front  this, 
Samson,  thou  alone  art  there  to  front  it ;  it  is  thy  task  to 
front  and  fight  this,  and  to  die  or  kill  it.  May  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  thee ! 

To  our  antiquarian  interest  in  poor  Jocelin  and  his  Convent, 
where  the  whole  aspect  of  existence,  the  whole  dialect,  of 
thought,  of  speech,  of  activity,  is  so  obsolete,  strange,  long- 
vanished,  there  now  superadds  itself  a  mild  glow  of  human 
interest  for  Abbot  Samson  ;  a  real  pleasure,  as  at  sight  of 
man’s  work,  especially  of  governing,  which  is  man’s  highest 
work,  done  well.  Abbot  Samson  had  no  experience  in  govern- 
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ing ;  had  served  no  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  governing, 
—  alas,  only  the  hardest  apprenticeship  to  that  of  obeying. 
He  had  never  in  any  court  given  vadium  or  plegium,  says  Joce- 
lin ;  hardly  ever  seen  a  court,  when  he  was  set  to  preside  in 
one.  But  it  is  astonishing,  continues  Jocelin,  how  soon  he 
learned  the  ways  of  business ;  and,  in  all  sort  of  affairs,  became 
expert  beyond  others.  Of  the  many  persons  offering  him  their 
service,  “  he  retained  one  Knight  skilled  in  taking  vadia  and 
plegia  ;  ”  and  within  the  year  was  himself  well  skilled.  Nay, 
by  and  by,  the  Pope  appoints  him  Justiciary  in  certain  causes ; 
the  King  one  of  his  new  Circuit  Judges  ;  official  Osbert  is 
heard  saying,  “  That  Abbot  is  one  of  your  shrewd  ones,  dis- 
putator  est ;  if  he  go  on  as  he  begins,  he  will  cut  out  every 
lawyer  of  us  !  ”  1 

Why  not  ?  What  is  to  hinder  this  Samson  from  govern¬ 
ing  ?  There  is  in  him  what  far  transcends  all  apprentice¬ 
ships  ;  in  the  man  himself  there  exists  a  model  of  governing, 
something  to  govern  by  !  There  exists  in  him  a  heart-abhor¬ 
rence  of  whatever  is  incoherent,  pusillanimous,  unveracious,  — 
that  is  to  say,  chaotic,  wngoverned ;  of  the  Devil,  not  of  God. 
A  man  of  this  kind  cannot  help  governing  !  He  has  the  living 
ideal  of  a  governor  in  him ;  and  the  incessant  necessity  of 
struggling  to  unfold  the  same  out  of  him.  Not  the  Devil  or 
Chaos,  for  any  wages,  will  he  serve  ;  no,  this  man  is  the  born 
servant  of  Another  than  them.  Alas,  how  little  avail  all  ap¬ 
prenticeships,  when  there  is  in  your  governor  himself  what 
we  may  well  call  nothing  to  govern  by :  nothing ;  —  a  gen¬ 
eral  gray  twilight,  looming  with  shapes  of  expediencies,  par¬ 
liamentary  traditions,  division-lists,  election-funds,  leading- 
articles  ;  this,  -with  what  of  vulpine  alertness  and  adroitness 
soever,  is  not  much! 

But  indeed  what  say  we,  apprenticeship  ?  Had  not  this 
Samson  served,  in  his  way,  a  right  good  apprenticeship  to 
governing;  namely,  the  harshest  slave-apprenticeship  to  obey¬ 
ing  !  Walk  this  world  with  no  friend  in  it  but  God  and 
St.  Edmund,  you  will  either  fall  into  the  ditch,,  or  learn  a 
good  many  things.  To  learn  obeying  is  the  fundamental  art 

1  Jocelini  Chronica,  p.  25. 
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of  governing.  How  much  would  many  a  Serene  Highness 
have  learned,  had  he  travelled  through  the  world  with  water- 
jug  and  empty  wallet,  sine  omni  expensa  ;  and,  at  his  victorious 
return,  sat  down  not  to  newspaper-paragraphs  and  city-illumi¬ 
nations,  hut  at  the  foot  of  St.  Edmund’s  Shrine  to  shackles 
and  bread-and-water  !  He  that  cannot  be  servant  of  many, 
will  never  he  master,  true  guide  and  deliverer  of  many ;  — 
that  is  the  meaning  of  true  mastership.  Had  not  the  Monk- 
life  extraordinary  “  political  capabilities  ”  in  it ;  if  not  imitable 
by  us,  yet  enviable  ?  Heavens,  had  a  Duke  of  Logwood,  now 
rolling  sumptuously  to  his  place  in  the  Collective  Wisdom,  but 
himself  happened  to  plough  daily,  at  one  time,  on  seven-and- 
sixpence  a  week,  with  no  outdoor  relief,  —  what  a  light,  un¬ 
quenchable  by  logic  and  statistic  and  arithmetic,  would  it  have 
thrown  on  several  things  for  him ! 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  we  will  agree  with  the  judicious 
Mrs.  Glass  :  “  First  catch  your  hare  !  ”  First  get  your  man  ; 
all  is  got :  he  can  learn  to  do  all  things,  from  making  boots, 
to  decreeing  judgments,  governing  communities  ;  and  will  do 
them  like  a  man.  Catch  your  no-man,  —  alas,  have  you  not 
caught  the  terriblest  Tartar  in  the  world  !  Perhaps  all  the 
terribler,  the  quieter  and  gentler  he  looks.  For  the  mischief 
that  one  blockhead,  that  every  blockhead  does,  in  a  world  so 
feracious,  teeming  with  endless  results  as  ours,  no  ciphering 
will  sum  up.  The  quack  bootmaker  is  considerable ;  as  corn- 
cutters  can  testify,  and  desperate  men  reduced  to  buckskin 
and  list-shoes.  But  the  quack  priest,  quack  high-priest,  the 
quack  king !  Why  do  not  all  just  citizens  rush,  half -frantic, 
to  stop  him,  as  they  would  a  conflagration  ?  Surely  a  just 
citizen  is  admonished  by  God  and  his  own  Soul,  by  all  silent 
and  articulate  voices  of  this  Universe,  to  do  what  in  him  lies 
towards  relief  of  this  poor  blockhead-quack,  and  of  a  world 
that  groans  under  him.  Bun  swiftly  ;  relieve  him,  —  were  it 
even  by  extinguishing  him  !  For  all  things  have  grown  so  old, 
tinder-dry,  combustible  ;  and  he  is  more  ruinous  than  confla¬ 
gration.  Sweep  him  down,  at  least ;  keep  him  strictly  within 
the  hearth :  he  will  then  cease  to  be  conflagration ;  he  will 
then  become  useful,  more  or  less,  as  culinary  fire.  Fire  is 
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the  best  of  servants  ;  but  what  a  master  !  This  poor  block¬ 
head  too  is  born  for  uses  :  why,  elevating  him  to  mastership, 
will  you  make  a  conflagration,  a  parish-curse  or  world-curse 
of  him  ? 


CHAPTER.  X. 

GOVERNMENT. 

How  Abbot  Samson,  giving  his  new  subjects  seriatim  the 
kiss  of  fatherhood  in  the  St.  Edmundsbury  chapter-house, 
proceeded  with  cautious  energy  to  set  about  reforming  their 
disjointed  distracted  way  of  life  ;  how  he  managed  with  his 
Fifty  rough  Milites  (Feudal  Knights),  with  his  lazy  Farmers, 
remiss  refractory  Monks,  with  Pope’s  Legates,  Viscounts, 
Bishops,  Kings  ;  how  on  all  sides  he  laid  about  him  like  a 
man,  and  putting  consequence  on  premise,  and  everywhere 
the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  struggled  incessantly  to  educe 
organic  method  out  of  lazily  fermenting  wreck,  —  the  careful 
reader  will  discern,  not  without  true  interest,  in  these  pages 
of  Jocelin  Boswell.  In  most  antiquarian  quaint  costume,  not 
of  garments  alone,  but  of  thought,  word,  action,  outlook  and 
position,  the  substantial  figure  of  a  man  with  eminent  nose, 
bushy  brows  and  clear-flashing  eyes,  his  russet  beard  growing 
daily  grayer,  is  visible,  engaged  in  true  governing  of  men.  It 
is  beautiful  how  the  chrysalis  governing-soul,  shaking  off  its 
dusty  slough  and  prison,  starts  forth  winged,  a  true  royal 
soul !  Our  new  Abbot  has  a  right  honest  unconscious  feeling, 
without  insolence  as  without  fear  or  flutter,  of  what  he  is  and 
what  others  are.  A  courage  to  quell  the  proudest,  an  honest 
pity  to  encourage  the  humblest.  Withal  there  is  a  noble 
reticence  in  this  Lord  Abbot :  much  vain  unreason  he  hears  ; 
lays  up  without  response.  He  is  not  there  to  expect  reason 
and  nobleness  of  others  ;  he  is  there  to  give  them  of  his  own 
reason  and  nobleness.  Is  he  not  their  servant,  as  we  said, 
who  can  suffer  from  them,  and  for  them  ;  bear  the  burden 
their  poor  spindle-limbs  totter  and  stagger  under ;  and,  in 
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virtue  of  being  their  servant,  govern  them,  lead  them  out  of 
weakness  into  strength,  out  of  defeat  into  victory  ! 

One  of  the  first  Herculean  Labors  Abbot  Samson  under¬ 
took,  or  the  very  first,  was  to  institute  a  strenuous  review 
and  radical  reform  of  his  economics.  It  is  the  first  labor 
of  every  governing  man,  from  Paterfamilias  to  Dominus  Rex. 
To  get  the  rain  thatched  out  from  you  is  the  preliminary  of 
whatever  farther,  in  the  way  of  speculation  or  of  action,  you 
may  mean  to  do.  Old  Abbot  Hugo’s  budget,  as  we  saw,  had 
become  empty,  filled  with  deficit  and  wfind.  To  see  his 
account-books  clear,  be  delivered  from  those  ravening  flights 
of  Jew  and  Christian  creditors,  pouncing  on  him  like  obscene 
harpies  wherever  he  showed  face,  was  a  necessity  for  Abbot 
Samson. 

On  the  morrow  after  his  instalment  he  brings  in  a  load  of 
money-bonds,  all  duly  stamped,  sealed  with  this  or  the  other 
Convent  Seal :  frightful,  unmanageable,  a  bottomless  con¬ 
fusion  of  Convent  finance.  There  they  are  ;  —  but  there  at 
least  they  all  are ;  all  that  shall  be  of  them.  Our  Lord  Abbot 
demands  that  all  the  official  seals  in  use  among  us  be  now 
produced  and  delivered  to  him.  Three-and-thirty  seals  turn 
up ;  are  straightway  broken,  and  shall  seal  no  more  :  the 
Abbot  only,  and  those  duly  authorized  by  him,  shall  seal  any 
bond.  There  are  but  two  ways  of  paying  debt :  increase 
of  industry  in  raising  income,  increase  of  thrift  in  laying  it 
out.  With  iron  energy,  in  slow  but  steady  undeviating  per¬ 
severance,  Abbot  Samson  sets  to  work  in  both  directions. 
His  troubles  are  manifold :  cunning  milites,  unjust  bailiffs, 
lazy  sockmen,  he  an  inexperienced  Abbot ;  relaxed  lazy  monks, 
not  disinclined  to  mutiny  in  mass  :  but  continued  vigilance, 
rigorous  method,  what  we  call  “  the  eye  of  the  master,”  work 
wonders.  The  clear-beaming  eyesight  of  Abbot  Samson,  stead¬ 
fast,  severe,  all-penetrating,  —  it  is  like  Fiat  lux  in  that  inor¬ 
ganic  waste  whirlpool ;  penetrates  gradually  to  all  nooks,  and 
of  the  chaos  makes  a  kosmos  or  ordered  world ! 

He  arranges  everywhere,  struggles  unweariedly  to  arrange, 
and  place  on  some  intelligible  footing,  the  “  affairs  and  dues, 
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res  ac  redditus,”  of  his  dominion.  The  Lakenheath  eels  cease 
to  breed  squabbles  between  human  beings  ;  the  penny  of  reap- 
stiver  to  explode  into  the  streets  the  Female  Chartism  of  St. 
Edmundsbury.  These  and  innumerable  greater  things.  Where¬ 
soever  Disorder  may  stand  or  lie,  let  it  have  a  care ;  here  is 
the  man  that  has  declared  war  with  it,  that  never  will  make 
peace  with  it.  Man  is  the  Missionary  of  Order ;  he  is  the 
servant  not  of  the  Devil  and  Chaos,  but  of  God  and  the  Uni¬ 
verse  !  Let  all  sluggards  and  cowards,  remiss,  false-spoken, 
unjust,  and  otherwise  diabolic  persons  have  a  care  :  this  is 
a  dangerous  man  for  them.  He  has  a  mild  grave  face  ;  a 
thoughtful  sternness,  a  sorrowful  pity :  but  there  is  a  terrible 
flash  of  anger  in  him  too  ;  lazy  monks  often  have  to  murmur, 
“  Scevit  ut  lupus,  He  rages  like  a  wolf ;  was  not  our  Dream 
true  !  ”  “  To  repress  and  hold  in  such  sudden  anger  he  was 

continually  careful,”  and  succeeded  well:  —  right,  Samson; 
that  it  may  become  in  thee  as  noble  central  heat,  fruitful, 
strong,  beneficent ;  not  blaze  out,  or  the  seldomest  possible 
blaze  out,  as  wasteful  volcanoism  to  scorch  and  consume  ! 

“We  must  first  creep,  and  gradually  learn  to  walk,”  had 
Abbot  Samson  said  of  himself,  at  starting.  In  four  years  he 
has  become  a  great  walker ;  striding  prosperously  along ; 
driving  much  before  him.  In  less  than  four  years,  says  Joce- 
lin,  the  Convent  Debts  were  all  liquidated:  the  harpy  Jews 
not  only  settled  with,  but  banished,  bag  and  baggage,  out  of 
the  Bannaleuca  (Liberties,  Banlieue)  of  St.  Edmundsbury, — 
so  has  the  King’s  Majesty  been  persuaded  to  permit.  Fare¬ 
well  to  you,  at  any  rate  ;  let  us,  in  no  extremity,  apply  again 
to  you  !  Armed  men  march  them  over  the  borders,  dismiss 
them  under  stern  penalties,  —  sentence  of  excommunication 
on  all  that  shall  again  harbor  them  here :  there  were  many 
dry  eyes  at  their  departure. 

Hew  life  enters  everywhere,  springs  up  beneficent,  the  Incu¬ 
bus  of  Debt  once  rolled  away.  Samson  hastes  not ;  but  neither 
does  he  pause  to  rest.  This  of  the  Finance  is  a  life-long  busi¬ 
ness  with  him;  Jocelin’s  anecdotes  are  filled  to  weariness  with 
it.  As  indeed  to  Jocelin  it  was  of  very  primary  interest. 
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But  we  have  to  record  also,  with  a  lively  satisfaction,  that 
spiritual  rubbish  is  as  little  tolerated  in  Samson’s  Monastery 
as  material.  With  due  rigor,  Willelmus  Sacrista,  and  his  bi- 
hations  and  tacenda  are,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  softly  yet 
irrevocably  put  an  end  to.  The  bibations,  namely,  had  to  end ; 
even  the  building  where  they  used  to  be  carried  on  was  razed 
from  the  soil  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  and  “  on  its  place  grow  rows 
of  beans  :  ”  Willelmus  himself,  deposed  from  the  Sacristy  and 
all  offices,  retires  into  obscurity,  into  absolute  taciturnity  un¬ 
broken  thenceforth  to  this  hour.  Whether  the  poor  Willel¬ 
mus  did  not  still,  by  secret  channels,  occasionally  get  some 
Slight  wetting  of  vinous  or  alcoholic  liquor,  —  now  grown,  in 
a  manner,  indispensable  to  the  poor  man?  Jocelin  hints  not; 
one  knows  not  how  to  hope,  what  to  hope !  But  if  he  did, 
it  was  in  silence  and  darkness ;  with  an  ever-present  feeling 
that  teetotalism  was  his  only  true  course.  Drunken  disso¬ 
lute  Monks  are  a  class  of  persons  who  had  better  keep  out 
of  Abbot  Samson’s  way.  Scevit  ut  lupus  ;  was  not  the  Dream 
true !  murmured  many  a  Monk.  Nay  Ranulf  de  Glanvill, 
Justiciary  in  Chief,  took  umbrage  at  him,  seeing  these  strict 
ways ;  and  watched  farther  with  suspicion :  but  discerned 
gradually  that  there  was  nothing  wrong,  that  there  was  much 
the  opposite  of  wrong. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  ABBOT’S  WAVS. 

Abbot  Samson  showed  no  extraordinary  favor  to  the  Monks 
who  had  been  his  familiars  of  old ;  did  not  promote  them  to 
offices,  —  nisi  essent  idonei,  unless  they  chanced  to  be  fit  men ! 
Whence  great  discontent  among  certain  of  these,  who  had  con- 
tiibuted  to  make  him  Abbot :  reproaches,  open  and  secret,  of 
his  being  “ungrateful,  hard-tempered,  unsocial,  a  Norfolk 
barrator  and  paltenerius.” 

Indeed,  except  it  were  for  idonei,  “  fit  men,”  in  all  kinds,  it 
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was  hard  to  say  for  whom  Abbot  Samson  had  much  favor.  He 
loved  his  kindred  well,  and  tenderly  enough  acknowledged 
the  poor  part  of  them ;  with  the  rich  part,  who  in  old  days 
had  never  acknowledged  him,  he  totally  refused  to  have  any 
business.  But  even  the  former  he  did  not  promote  into  offices ; 
finding  none  of  them  idonei.  “  Some  whom  he  thought  suit¬ 
able  he  put  into  situations  in  his  own  household,  or  made 
keepers  of  his  country  places :  if  they  behaved  ill,  he  dis¬ 
missed  them  without  hope  of  return.”  In  his  promotions, 
nay  almost  in  his  benefits,  you  would  have  said  there  was  a 
certain  impartiality.  “  The  official  person  who  had,  by  Abbot 
Hugo’s  order,  put  the  fetters  on  him  at  his  return  from  Italy, 
was  now  supported  with  food  and  clothes  to  the  end  of  his 
days  at  Abbot  Samson’s  expense.” 

Yret  he  did  not  forget  benefits ;  far  the  reverse,  when  an 
opportunity  occurred  of  paying  them  at  his  own  cost.  How 
pay  them  at  the  public  cost ;  —  how,  above  all,  by  setting  fire 
to  the  public,  as  we  said ;  clapping  “  conflagrations  ”  on  the 
public,  which  the  services  of  blockheads,  non-idonei,  intrinsi¬ 
cally  are  !  He  was  right  willing  to  remember  friends,  when 
it  could  be  done.  Take  these  instances  :  “  A  certain  chaplain 
who  had  maintained  him  at  the  Schools  of  Paris  by  the  sale 
of  holy  water,  gucestu  agues  benedictce  j  —  to  this  good  chaplain 
he  did  give  a  vicarage,  adequate  to  the  comfortable  sustenance 
of  him.”  “  The  Son  of  Elias  too,  that  is,  of  old  Abbot  Hugo’s 
Cupbearer,  coming  to  do  homage  for  his  Bather’s  land,  our 
Lord  Abbot  said  to  him  in  full  Court :  ‘  I  have,  for  these  seven 
years,  put  off  taking  thy  homage  for  the  land  which  Abbot 
Hugo  gave  thy  Father,  because  that  gift  was  to  the  damage 
of  Elmswell,  and  a  questionable  one  :  but  now  I  must  profess 
myself  overcome ;  mindful  of  the  kindness  thy  Father  did  me 
when  I  was  in  bonds ;  because  he  sent  me  a  cup  of  the  very 
wine  his  master  had  been  drinking,  and  bade  me  be  comforted 
in  God.’  ” 

“To  Magister  Walter,  son  of  Magister  William  de  Dice,  who 
wanted  the  vicarage  of  Chevington,  he  answered :  ‘  Thy  Father 
■was  Master  of  the  Schools  ;  and  when  I  was  an  indigent 
alerism,  he  granted  me  freely  and  in  charity  att  entrance  to 
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liis  School,  and  opportunity  of  learning;  wherefore  I  now, 
for  the  sake  of  God,  grant  to  thee  what  thou  askest.’  ”  Or 
lastly,  take  this  good  instance,  —  and  a  glimpse,  along  with 
it,  into  long-obsolete  times  :  “  Two  Milites  of  Risby,  Willelm 
and  Norman,  being  adjudged  in  Court  to  come  under  his 
mercy,  in  misericordia  ejus,”  for  a  certain  very  considerable 
fine  of  twenty  shillings,  “he  thus  addressed  them  publicly 
on  the  spot :  ‘  When  I  was  a  Cloister-monk,  I  was  once  sent 
to  Durham  on  business  of  our  Church ;  and  coming  home 
again,  the  dark  night  caught  me  at  Risby,  and  I  had  to  beg 
a  lodging  there.  I  went  to  Dominus  Norman’s,  and  he  gave 
me  a  flat  refusal.  Going  then  to  Dominus  Willelm’s,  and 
begging  hospitality,  I  was  by  him  honorably  received.  The 
twenty  shillings  therefore  of  mercy,  I,  without  mercy,  will 
exact  from  Dominus  Norman;  to  Dominus  Willelm,  on  the 
other  hand,  I,  with  thanks,  will  wholly  remit  the  said  sum.’  ” 
Men  know  not  always  to  whom  they  refuse  lodgings ;  men 
have  lodged  Angels  unawares  !  — 

It  is  clear  Abbot  Samson  had  a  talent ;  he  had  learned  to 
judge  better  than  Lawyers,  to  manage  better  than  bred  Bai¬ 
liffs  :  —  a  talent  shining  out  indisputable,  on  whatever  side 
you  took  him.  “An  eloquent  man  he  was,”  says  Jocelin, 
“  both  in  French  and  Latin ;  but  intent  more  on  the  substance 
and  method  of  what  was  to  be  said,  than  on  the  ornamental 
way  of  saying  it.  He  could  read  English  Manuscripts  very 
elegantly,  elegantissime :  he  was  wont  to  preach  to  the  people 
in  the  English  tongue,  though  according  to  the  dialect  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  where  he  had  been  brought  up  ;  wherefore  indeed  he  had 
caused  a  Pulpit  to  be  erected  in  our  Church  both  for  ornament 
of  the  same,  and  for  the  use  of  his  audiences.”  There  preached 
he,  according  to  the  dialect  of  Norfolk :  a  man  worth  going  to 
hear. 

That  he  was  a  just  clear-hearted  man,  this,  as  the  basis  of  all 
true  talent,  is  presupposed.  How  can  a  man,  without  clear 
vision  in  his  heart  first  of  all,  have  any  clear  vision  in  the 
head  ?  It  is  impossible  !  Abbot  Samson  was  one  of  the  just- 
est  of  judges ;  insisted  on  understanding  the  case  to  the  bottom, 
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and  then  swiftly  decided  without  feud  or  favor.  For  which 
reason,  indeed,  the  Dominus  Rex,  searching  for  such  men,  as 
for  hidden  treasure  and  healing  to  his  distressed  realm,  had 
made  him  one  of  the  new  Itinerant  Judges,  —  such  as  continue 
to  this  day.  “  My  curse  on  that  Abbot’s  court,”  a  suitor  was 
heard  imprecating,  “  Maledicta  sit  curia  istius  Abbatis,  where 
neither  gold  nor  silver  can  help  me  to  confound  my  enemy  !  ” 
And  old  friendships  and  all  connections  forgotten,  when  you 
go  to  seek  an  office  from  him  !  “  A  kinless  loon,”  as  the 

Scotch  said  'of  Cromwell’s  new  judges,  —  intent  on  mere  indif¬ 
ferent  fair-play ! 

Eloquence  in  three  languages  is  good ;  but  it  is  not  the  best. 
To  us,  as  already  hinted,  the  Lord  Abbot’s  eloquence  is  less 
admirable  than  his  ineloquence,  his  great  invaluable  “talent  of 
silence  ”  !  “  ‘  Deus,  Deus,’  said  the  Lord  Abbot  to  me  once, 

when  he  heard  the  Convent  were  murmuring  at  some  act  of 
his,  ‘  I  have  much  need  to  remember  that  Dream  they  had  of 
me,  that  I  was  to  rage  among  them  like  a  wolf.  Above  all 
earthly  things  I  dread  their  driving  me  to  do  it.  How  much 
do  I  hold  in,  and  wink  at ;  raging  and  shuddering  in  my  own 
secret  mind,  and  not  outwardly  at  all !  ’  He  would  boast  to 
me  at  other  times :  ‘  This  and  that  I  have  seen,  this  and  that 
I  have  heard ;  yet  patiently  stood  it.’  He  had  this  way,  too, 
which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  man,  that  he  affection¬ 
ately  loved  many  persons  to  whom  he  never  or  hardly  ever 
showed  a  countenance  of  love.  Once  on  my  venturing  to 
expostulate  with  him  on  the  subject,  he  reminded  me  of  Solo¬ 
mon  :  ‘  Many  sons  I  have ;  it  is  not  fit  that  I  should  smile  on 
them.’  He  would  suffer  faults,  damage  from  his  servants,  and 
know  what  he  suffered,  and  not  speak  of  it ;  but  I  think  the 
reason  was,  he  waited  a  good  time  for  speaking  of  it,  and  in 
a  wise  way  amending  it.  He  intimated,  openly  in  chapter  to 
us  all,  that  he  would  have  no  eavesdropping:  ‘Let  none,’  said 
he,  ‘come  to  me  secretly  accusing  another,  unless  he  will  pub¬ 
licly  stand  to  the  same ;  if  he  come  otherwise,  I  will  openly 
proclaim  the  name  of  him.  I*  wish,  too,  that  every  Monk  c  l 
you  have  free  access  to  me,  to  speak  of  your  needs  or  griev¬ 
ances  when  you  will.’  ” 
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The  kinds  of  people  Abbot  Samson  liked  worst  were  these 
three :  “  Mendaces,  ebriosi,  verbosi,  Liars,  drunkards  and  wordy 
or  windy  persons  ;  ”  —  not  good  kinds,  any  of  them  !  He  also 
much  condemned  “  persons  given  to  murmur  at  their  meat  or 
drink,  especially  Monks  of  that  disposition.”  We  remark, 
from  the  very  first,  his  strict  anxious  order  to  his  servants  to 
provide  handsomely  for  hospitality,  to  guard  “  above  all  things 
that  there  be  no  shabbiness  in  the  matter  of  meat  and  drink  ; 
no  look  of  mean  parsimony,  in  novitate  mea ,  at  the  beginning 
of  my  Abbotship ;  ”  and  to  the  last  he  maintains  a  due  opu¬ 
lence  of  table  and  equipment  for  others ;  but  he  is  himself  in 
the  highest  degree  indifferent  to  all  such  things. 

“  Sweet  milk,  honey  and  other  naturally  sweet  kinds  of  food, 
were  what  he  preferred  to  eat :  but  he  had  this  virtue,”  says 
Jocelin,  “he  never  changed  the  dish  ( ferculum )  you  set  before 
him,  be  what  it  might.  Once  when  I,  still  a  novice,  happened 
to  be  waiting  table  in  the  refectory,  it  came  into  my  head 
[rogue  that  I  was  !]  to  try  if  this  were  true ;  and  I  thought 
I  would  place  before  him  a  ferculum  that  would  have  dis¬ 
pleased  any  other  person,  the  very  platter  being  black  and 
broken.  But  he,  seeing  it,  was  as  one  that  saw  it  not :  and 
now  some  little  delay  taking  place,  my  heart  smote  me  that 
I  had  done  this  ;  and  so,  snatching  up  the  platter  (discus),  I 
changed  both  it  and  its  contents  for  a  better,  and  put  down 
that  instead  ;  which  emendation  he  was  angry  at,  and  rebuked 
me  for,”  —  the  stoical  monastic  man  !  “  For  the  first  seven 

years  he  had  commonly  four  sorts  of  dishes  on  his  table  ;  after¬ 
wards  only  three,  except  it  might  be  presents,  or  venison  from 
his  own  parks,  or  fishes  from  his  ponds.  And  if,  at  any  time, 
he  had  guests  living  in  his  house  at  the  request  of  some  great 
person,  or  of  some  friend,  or  had  public  messengers,  or  had 
harpers  (citharoedos) ,  or  any  one  of  that  sort,  he  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  shifting  to  another  of  his  Manor-houses,  and  so 
got  rid  of  such  superfluous  individuals,”  1  —  very  prudently, 
I  think. 

As  to  his  parks,  of  these,  in  *the  general  repair  of  buildings, 
general  improvement  and  adornment  of  the  St.  Edmund 

1  Jocdini  Chronica,  p.  31. 
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Domains,  “he  had  laid  out  several,  and  stocked  them  with  ani¬ 
mals,  retaining  a  proper  huntsman  with  hounds  :  and,  if  any 
guest  of  great  quality  were  there,  our  Lord  Abbot  with  his 
Monks  would  sit  in  some  opening  of  the  woods,  and  see  the 
dogs  run  ;  but  he  himself  never  meddled  with  hunting,  that  I 
saw.”  1 

“  In  an  opening  of  the  woods  ;  ”  —  for  the  country  was  still 
dark  with  wood  in  those  days  ;  and  Scotland  itself  still  rustled 
shaggy  and  leafy,  like  a  damp  black  American  Forest,  with 
cleared  spots  and  spaces  here  and  there.  Dryasdust  advances 
several  absurd  hypotheses  as  to  the  insensible  but  almost  total 
disappearance  of  these  woods  ;  the  thick  wreck  of  which  now 
lies  as  peat,  sometimes  with  huge  heart-of-oak  timber-logs 
imbedded  in  it,  on  many  a  height  and  hollow.  The  simplest 
reason  doubtless  is,  that  by  increase  of  husbandry,  there  was 
increase  of  cattle  ;  increase  of  hunger  for  green  spring  food  ; 
and  so,  more  and  more,  the  new  seedlings  got  yearly  eaten  out 
in  April ;  and  the  old  trees,  having  only  a  certain  length  of  life 
in  them,  died  gradually,  no  man  heeding  it,  and  disappeared 
into  peat. 

A  sorrowful  waste  of  noble  wood  and  umbrage  !  Yes,  —  but  a 
very  common  one;  the  course  of  most  things  in  this  world. 
Monachism  itself,  so  rich  and  fruitful  once,  is  now  all  rotted 
into  peat ;  lies  sleek  and  buried,  —  and  a  most  feeble  bog-grass 
of  Dilettantism  all  the  crop  we  reap  from  it !  That  also  was 
frightful  waste ;  perhaps  among  the  saddest  our  England  ever 
saw.  Why  will  men  destroy  noble  Forests,  even  when  in  part 
a  nuisance,  in  such  reckless  manner;  turning  loose  four-footed 
cattle  and  Henry-the-Eighths  into  them  !  The  fifth  part  of  our 
English  soil,  Dryasdust  computes,  lay  consecrated  to  “  spiritual 
uses,”  better  or  worse ;  solemnly  set  apart  to  foster  spiritual 
growth  and  culture  of  the  soul,  by  the  methods  then  known : 
and  now  —  it  too,  like  the  four-fifths,  fosters  what  ?  Gentle 
shepherd,  tell  me  what ! 


1  Jocelini  Chronica,  p.  21. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  ABBOT’S  TROUBLES. 

The  troubles  of  Abbot  Samson,  as  he  went  long  in  this 
abstemious,  reticent,  rigorous  way,  were  more  than  tongue  can 
tell.  The  Abbot’s  mitre  once  set  on  his  head,  he  knew  rest  no 
more.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ;  that  is  the  life  of  all 
governors  that  really  govern  :  not  the  spoil  of  victory,  only  the 
glorious  toil  of  battle  can  be  theirs.  Abbot  Samson  found  all 
men  more  or  less  headstrong,  irrational,  prone  to  disorder ; 
continually  threatening  to  prove  'imgovernable. 

"His  lazy  Monks  gave  him  most  trouble.  “My  heart  is  tor¬ 
tured,”  said  he,  “  till  we  get  out  of  debt,  cor  meum  cruciatum 
est.”  Your  heart,  indeed ;  —  but  not  altogether  ours!  By  no 
devisable  method,  or  none  of  three  or  four  that  he  devised, 
could  Abbot  Samson  get  these  Monks  of  his  to  keep  their  ac¬ 
counts  straight ;  but  always,  do  as  he  might,  the  Cellerarius 
at  the  end  of  the  term  is  in  a  coil,  in  a  flat  deficit,  —  verging 
again  towards  debt  and  Jews.  The  Lord  Abbot  at  last  de¬ 
clares  sternly  he  will  keep  our  accounts  too  himself ;  will  ap¬ 
point  an  officer  of  his  own  to  see  our  Cellerarius  keep  them. 
Murmurs  thereupon  among  us :  Was  the  like  ever  heard  ? 
Our  Cellerarius  a  cipher;  the  very  Townsfolk  know  it:  sub- 
sannatio  et  derisio  sumus,  we  have  become  a  laughing-stock  to 
mankind.  The  Norfolk  barrator  and  paltener! 

And  consider,  if  the  Abbot  found  such  difficulty  in  the  mere 
economic  department,  how  much  in  more  complex  ones,  in 
spiritual  ones  perhaps  !  He  wears  a  stern  calm  face ;  raging 
and  gnashing  teeth,  f remens  and  frendens,  many  times,  in  the 
secret  of  his  mind.  Withal,  however,  there  is  a  noble  slow 
perseverance  in  him ;  a  strength  of  “  subdued  rage  ”  calculated 
to  subdue  most  things :  always,  in  the  long-run,  he  contrives 
to  gain  his  point. 
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Murmurs  from  the  Monks,  meanwhile,  cannot  fail;  ever 
deeper  murmurs,  new  grudges  accumulating.  At  one  time,  on 
slight  cause,  some  drop  making  the  cup  run  over,  they  burst 
into  open  mutiny  :  the  Cellarer  will  not  obey,  prefers  arrest  on 
bread-and-water  to  obeying ;  the  Monks  thereupon  strike  work ; 
refuse  to  do  the  regular  chanting  of  the  day,  at  least  the 
younger  part  of  them  with  loud  clamor  and  uproar  refuse  :  — 
Abbot  Samson  has  withdrawn  to  another  residence,  acting  only 
by  messengers :  the  awful  report  circulates  through  St.  Ed- 
mundsbury  that  the  Abbot  is  in  danger  of  being  murdered  by 
the  Monks  with  their  knives  !  How  wilt  thou  appease  this, 
Abbot  Samson  !  Return ;  for  the  Monastery  seems  near  catch¬ 
ing  lire !  * 

Abbot  Samson  returns ;  sits  in  his  Talamus,  or  inner  room, 
hurls  out  a  bolt  or  two  of  excommunication  :  lo,  one  disobe¬ 
dient  Monk  sits  in  limbo,  excommunicated,  with  foot-shackles 
on  him,  all  day ;  and  three  more  our  Abbot  has  gyved  “  with 
the  lesser  sentence,  to  strike  fear  into  the  others  ”  !  Let  the 
others  think  with  whom  they  have  to  do.  The  others  think ; 
and  fear  enters  into  them.  “  On  the  morrow  morning  we 
decide  on  humbling  ourselves  before  the  Abbot,  by  word  and 
gesture,  in  order  to  mitigate  his  mind.  And  so  accordingly 
was  done.  He,  on  the  other  side,  replying  with  much  humility, 
yet  always  alleging  his  own  justice  and  turning  the  blame  on 
us,  when  he  saw  that  we  were  conquered,  became  himself  con¬ 
quered.  And  bursting  into  tears,  perfusus  laclirymis,  he  swore 
that  he  had  never  grieved  so  much  for  anything  in  the  world 
as  for  this,  first  on  his  own  account,  and  then  secondly  and 
chiefly  for  the  public  scandal  which  had  gone  abroad,  that  St. 
Edmund’s  Monks  were  going  to  kill  their  Abbot.  And  when 
he  had  narrated  how  he  went  away  on  purpose  till  his  anger 
should  cool,  repeating  this  word  of  the  philosopher,  ‘I  would 
have  taken  vengeance  on  thee,  had  not  I  been  angry,’  he 
arose  weeping,  and  embraced  each  and  all  of  us  with  the  kiss 
of  peace.  He  wept ;  we  all  wept :  ” 1  —  what  a  picture !  Be¬ 
have  better,  ye  remiss  Monks,  and  thank  Heaven  for  such  an 
Abbot ;  or  know  at  least  that  ye  must  and  shall  obey  him. 

1  Jocelini  Chronica ,  p.  85. 
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Worn  down  in  this  manner,  with  incessant  toil  and  tribula¬ 
tion,  Abbot  Samson  had  a  sore  time  of  it ;  his  grizzled  hair  and 
beard  grew  daily  grayer.  Those  Jews,  in  the  first  four  years, 
had  “visibly  emaciated  him:”  Time,  Jews,  and  the  task  of 
Governing,  will  make  a  man’s  beard  very  gray !  “  In  twelve 

years,”  says  Jocelin,  “  our  Lord  Abbot  had  grown  wholly  white 
as  snow,  totus  ejfficitur  albus  sicut  nix.”  White  atop,  like  the 
granite  mountains:  —  but  his  clear-beaming  eyes  still  look  out, 
in  their  stern  clearness,  in  their  sorrow  and  pity ;  the  heart 
within  him  remains  unconquered. 

Nay  sometimes  there  are  gleams  of  hilarity  too ;  little 
snatches  of  encouragement  granted  even  to  a  Governor.  “  Once 
my  Lord  Abbot  and  I,  coming  down  from  London  through  the 
Forest,  I  inquired  of  an  old  woman  whom  we  came  up  to, 
Whose  wood  this  was,  and  of  what  manor;  who  the  master, 
who  the  keeper  ?  ”  —  All  this  I  knew  very  well  beforehand, 
and  my  Lord  Abbot  too,  Bozzy  that  I  was  !  But  “  the  old 
woman  answered,  The  wood  belonged  to  the  new  Abbot  of  St. 
Edmund’s,  was  of  the  manor  of  Harlow,  and  the  keeper  of  it 
was  one  Arnald.  How  did  he  behave  to  the  people  of  the 
manor  ?  I  asked  farther.  She  answered  that  he  used  to  be  a 
devil  incarnate,  daemon  vivus,  an  enemy  of  God,  and  flayer  of 
the  peasants’  skins,”  —  skinning  them  like  live  eels,  as  the 
manner  of  some  is :  “  but  that  now  he  dreads  the  new  Abbot, 
knowing  him  to  be  a  wise  and  sharp  man,  and  so  treats  the 
people  reasonably,  tractat  homines  pacifice.”  Whereat  the 
Lord  Abbot  f actus  est  hilaris,  —  could  not  but  take  a  trium¬ 
phant  laugh  for  himself ;  and  determines  to  leave  that  Har¬ 
low  manor  yet  unmeddled  with,  for  a  while.1 

A  brave  man,  strenuously  fighting,  fails  not  of  a  little  tri¬ 
umph  now  and  then,  to  keep  him  in  heart.  Everywhere  we 
try  at  least  to  give  the  adversary  as  good  as  he  brings ;  and, 
with  swift  force  or  slow  watchful  manoeuvre,  extinguish  this 
and  the  other  solecism,  leave  one  solecism  less  in  God’s  Crea¬ 
tion  ;  and  so  proceed  with  our  battle,  not  slacken  or  surrender 
in  it !  The  Fifty  feudal  Knights,  for  example,  were  of  unjust 
greedy  temper,  and  cheated  us,  in  the  Installation-day,  of  teu 

1  Jocelini  Chronica,  p.  24. 
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knights’-fees  ;  —  but  they  know  now  whether  that  has  profited 
them  aught,  and  I  Jocelin  know.  Our  Lord  Abbot  for  the 
moment  had  to  endure  it,  and  say  nothing ;  but  he  watched 
his  time. 

Look  also  how  my  Lord  of  Clare,  coming  to  claim  his  MTidue 
“debt”  in  the  Court  of  Witham,  with  barons  and  apparatus, 
gets  a  Eoland  for  his  Oliver  !  Jocelin  shall  report :  “  The 
Earl,  crowded  round  (const ijiatus)  with  many  barons  and  men- 
at-arms,  Earl  Alberic  and  others  standing  by  him,  said,  ‘  That 
his  bailiffs  had  given  him  to  understand  they  were  wont  an¬ 
nually  to  receive  for  his  behoof,  from  the  Hundred  of  Eise- 
bridge  and  the  bailiffs  thereof,  a  sum  of  five  shillings,  which 
sum  was  now  unjustly  held  back ;  ’  and  he  alleged  farther  that 
his  predecessors  had  been  infeft,  at  the  Conquest,  in  the  lands 
of  Alfric  son  of  Wisgar,  who  was  lord  of  that  Hundred,  as  may 
be  read  in  Domesday  Book  by  all  persons.  —  The  Abbot,  re¬ 
flecting  for  a  moment,  without  stirring  from  his  place,  made 
answer  :  ‘  A  wonderful  deficit,  my  Lord  Earl,  this  that  thou 
mentionest !  King  Edward  gave  to  St.  Edmund  that  entire 
Hundred,  and  confirmed  the  same  with  his  Charter  ;  nor  is 
there  any  mention  there  of  those  five  shillings.  It  will  be¬ 
hoove  thee  to  say,  for  what  service,  or  on  what  ground,  thou 
exactest  those  five  shillings.’  Whereupon  the  Earl,  consulting 
with  his  followers,  replied,  That  he  had  to  carry  the  Banner 
of  St.  Edmund  in  war-time,  and  for  this  duty  the  five  shillings 
were  his.  To  which  the  Abbot  :  *  Certainly,  it  seems  inglori¬ 
ous,  if  so  great  a  man,  Earl  of  Clare  no  less,  receive  so  small 
a  gift  for  such  a  service.  To  the  Abbot  of  St.  Edmund’s  it  is 
no  unbearable  burden  to  give  five  shillings.  But  Eoger  Earl 
Bigot  holds  himself  duly  seised,  and  asserts  that  he  by  such 
seisin  has  the  office  of  carrying  St.  Edmund’s  Banner  ;  and  he 
did  carry  it  when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  his  Flemings  were 
beaten  at  Fornham.  Then  again  Thomas  de  Mendham  says 
that  the  right  is  his.  When  you  have  made  out  with  one 
another,  that  this  right  is  thine,  come  then  and  claim  the  five 
shillings,  and  I  will  promptly  pay  them  !  ’  Whereupon  the 
Earl  said,  He  would  speak  with  Earl  Eoger  his  relative  ;  and 
so  the  matter  cepit  dilationem,”  and  lies  undecided  to  the  end 
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of  the  world.  Abbot  Samson  answers  by  word  or  act,  in  this 
or  the  like  pregnant  manner,  having  justice  on  his  side,  in¬ 
numerable  persons :  Pope’s  Legates,  King’s  Viscounts,  Canter¬ 
bury  Archbishops,  Cellarers,  Sochemanni  ;  —  and  leaves  many 
a  solecism  extinguished. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  and  remains  sore  work.  “  One 
time,  during  my  chaplaincy,  I  ventured  to  say  to  him  :  ‘  Domine, 
I  heard  thee,  this  night,  after  matins,  wakeful,  and  sighing 
deeply,  valde  suspirantem,  contrary  to  thy  usual  wont.’  He 
answered  :  ‘No  wonder.  Thou,  son  Jocelin,  sharest  in  my  good 
things,  in  food  and  drink,  in  riding  and  such  like;  but  thou 
little  thinkest  concerning  the  management  of  House  and  Fam¬ 
ily,  the  various  and  arduous  businesses  of  the  Pastoral  Care, 
which  harass  me,  and  make  my  soul  to  sigh  and  be  anxious.’ 
Whereto  I,  lifting  up  my  hands  to  Heaven:  ‘From  such 
anxiety,  Omnipotent  merciful  Lord  deliver  me  !  ’  —  I  have 
heard  the  Abbot  say,  If  he  had  been  as  he  was  before  he  be¬ 
came  a  Monk,  and  could  have  anywhere  got  five  or  six  marcs 
of  income,”  some  three-pound  ten  of  yearly  revenue,  “  whereby 
to  support  himself  in  the  schools,  he  would  never  have  been 
Monk  nor  Abbot.  Another  time  he  said  with  an  oath,  If  he 
had  known  what  a  business  it  was  to  govern  the  Abbey,  he 
would  rather  have  been  Almoner,  how  much  rather  Keeper 
of  the  Books,  than  Abbot  and  Lord.  That  latter  office  he 
said  he  had  always  longed  for,  beyond  any  other.  Quis 
talia  crederet ?”  concludes  Jocelin,  “Who  can  believe  such 
things  ?  ” 

Three-pound  ten,  and  a  life  of  Literature,  especially  of  quiet 
Literature,  without  copyright,  or  world-celebrity  of  literary- 
gazettes,  —  yes,  thou  brave  Abbot  Samson,  for  thyself  it  had 
been  better,  easier,  perhaps  also  nobler  !  But  then,  for  thy 
disobedient  Monks,  unjust  Viscounts;  for  a  Domain  of  St. 
Edmund  overgrown  with  Solecisms,  human  and  other,  it  had 
not  been  so  well.  Nay  neither  could  thy  Literature,  never  so 
quiet,  have  been  easy.  Literature,  when  noble,  is  not  easy ; 
but  only  when  ignoble.  Literature  too  is  a  quarrel,  and  in¬ 
ternecine  duel,  with  the  whole  World  of  Darkness  that  lie3 
without  one  and  within  one ;  —  rather  a  hard  fight  at  times, 
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even  with  the  three-pound  ten  secure.  Thou,  there  where 
thou  art,  wrestle  and  duel  along,  cheerfully  to  the  end  ;  and 
make  no  remarks  ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Of  Abbot  Samson’s  public  business  we  say  little,  though 
that  also  was  great.  He  had  to  judge  the  people  as  Justice 
Errant,  to  decide  in  weighty  arbitrations  and  public  controver¬ 
sies  ;  to  equip  his  milites,  send  them  duly  in  war-time  to  the 
King ;  —  strive  every  way  that  the  Commonweal,  in  his  quarter 
of  it,  take  no  damage. 

Once,  in  the  confused  days  of  Lackland’s  usurpation,  while 
Coeur-de-Lion  was  away,  our  brave  Abbot  took  helmet  himself, 
having  first  excommunicated  all  that  should  favor  Lackland  ; 
and  led  his  men  in  person  to  the  siege  of  Windlesliora,  what 
we  now  call  Windsor ;  where  Lackland  had  intrenched  himself, 
the  centre  of  infinite  confusions  ;  some  Reform  Bill,  then  as 
now,  being  greatly  needed.  There  did  Abbot  Samson  “  fight 
the  battle  of  reform,”  —  with  other  ammunition,  one  hopes, 
than  “tremendous  cheering”  and  suchlike  !  Eor  these  things 
he  was  called  “  the  magnanimous  Abbot.” 

He  also  attended  duly  in  his  place  in  Parliament  de  arduis 
regni ;  attended  especially,  as  in  arduissimo,  when  “the  news 
reached  London  that  King  Richard  was  a  captive  in  Germany.” 
Here  “while  all  the  barons  sat  to  consult,”  and  many  of  them 
looked  blank  enough,  “the  Abbot  started  forth, prosiliit  coram 
omnibus ,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and  said,  That  he  wms 
ready  to  go  and  seek  his  Lord  the  King,  either  clandestinely 
by  subterfuge  (in  tapinagio\  or  by  any  other  method ;  and 
search  till  he  found  him,  and  got  certain  notice  of  him  ;  he  for 
one  !  By  which  word,”  says  Jocelin,  “  he  acquired  great  praise 
for  himself,”  —  unfeigned  commendation  from  the  Able  Editors 
of  that  age. 
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By  which  word ;  —  and  also  by  which  deed :  for  the  Abbot 
actually  went  “  with  rich  gifts  to  the  King  in  Germany ;  ”  1 
Usurper  Lackland  being  first  rooted  out  from  Windsor,  and 
the  King’s  peace  somewhat  settled. 

As  to  these  “rich  gifts,”  however,  we  have  to  note  one  thing : 
In  all  England,  as  appeared  to  the  Collective  Wisdom,  there 
was  not  like  to  be  treasure  enough  for  ransoming  King  Rich¬ 
ard  ;  in  which  extremity  certain  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  Jus- 
ticiarii  ad  Scaccarium,  suggested  that  St.  Edmund’s  Shrine, 
covered  with  thick  gold,  was  still  untouched.  Could  not  it,  in 
this  extremity,  be  peeled  off,  at  least  in  part ;  under  condition, 
of  course,  of  its  being  replaced  when  times  mended  ?  The 
Abbot,  starting  plumb  up,  se  erigens,  answered  :  “  Know  ye  for 
certain,  that  I  will  in  nowise  do  this  thing  ;  nor  is  there  any 
man  who  could  force  me  to  consent  thereto.  But  I  will  open 
the  doors  of  the  Church  :  Let  him  that  likes  enter  ;  let  him 
that  dares  come  forward  !  ”  Emphatic  words,  which  created 
a  sensation  round  the  woolsack.  For  the  Justiciaries  of  the 
Scaccarium  answered,  “  with  oaths,  each  for  himself  :  ‘  I  won’t 
come  forward,  for  my  share ;  nor  will  I,  nor  I !  The  distant 
and  absent  who  offended  him,  St.  Edmund  has  been  known 
to  punish  fearfully  ;  much  more  will  he  those  close  by,  who 
lay  violent  hands  on  his  coat,  and  would  strip  it  off !  ’  These 
things  being  said,  the  Shrine  was  not  meddled  with,  nor  any 
ransom  levied  for  it.”  2 

Eor  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  in  all  times  their  impassable 
limits,  be  it  by  “  force  of  public  opinion  ”  or  otherwise ;  and 
in  those  days  a  heavenly  Awe  overshadowed  and  encompassed, 
as  it  still  ought  and  must,  all  earthly  Business  whatsoever. 


1  Jocelini  Chronica,  pp.  39,  40. 


2  lb.  p.  71. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

HENRY  OF  ESSEX. 

Of  St.  Edmund’s  fearful  avengements  have  they  not  the 
remarkablest  instance  still  before  their  eyes  ?  He  that  will  go 
to  Reading  Monastery  may  find  there,  now  tonsured  into  a 
mournful  penitent  Monk,  the  once  proud  Henry  Earl  of  Es¬ 
sex  ;  and  discern  how  St.  Edmund  punishes  terribly,  yet  with 
mercy  !  This  Narrative  is  too  significant  to  be  omitted  as  a 
document  of  the  Time.  Our  Lord  Abbot,  once  on  a  visit  at 
Reading,  heard  the  particulars  from  Henry’s  own  mouth  ; 
and  thereupon  charged  one  of  his  monks  to  write  it  down ;  — 
as  accordingly  the  Monk  has  done,  in  ambitious  rhetorical 
Latin ;  inserting  the  same,  as  episode,  among  Jocelin’s  garru¬ 
lous  leaves.  Read  it  here ;  with  ancient  yet  with  modern 
eyes. 

Henry  Earl  of  Essex,  standard-bearer  of  England,  had  high 
places  and  emoluments;  had  a  haughty  high  soul,  yet  with 
various  flaws,  or  rather  with  one  many-branched  flaw  and 
crack,  running  through  the  texture  of  it.  For  example,  did 
he  not  treat  Gilbert  de  Cereville  in  the  most  shocking  manner  ? 
He  cast  Gilbert  into  prison ;  and,  with  chains  and  slow  tor¬ 
ments,  wore  the  life  out  of  him  there.  And  Gilbert’s  crime 
was  understood  to  be  only  that  of  innocent  Joseph  :  the  Lady 
Essex  was  a  Potiphar’s  Wife,  and  had  accused  poor  Gilbert! 
Other  cracks,  and  branches  of  that  wide-spread  flaw  in  the 
Standard-bearer’s  soul  we  could  point  out :  but  indeed  the 
main  stem  and  trunk  of  all  is  too  visible  in  this,  That  he  had 
no  right  reverence  for  the  Heavenly  in  Man,  —  that  far  from 
showing  due  reverence  to  St.  Edmund,  he  did  not  even  show 
him  common  justice.  While  others  in  the  Eastern  Counties 
were  adorning  and  enlarging  with  rich  gifts  St.  Edmund’s 
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resting-place,  which  had  become  a  city  of  refuge  for  many 
things,  this  Earl  of  Essex  flatly  defrauded  him,  by  violence  or 
quirk  of  law,  of  five  shillings  yearly,  and  converted  said  sum 
to  his  own  poor  uses  !  Nay,  in  another  case  of  litigation,  the 
unjust  Standard-bearer,  for  his  own  profit,  asserting  that  the 
cause  belonged  not  to  St.  Edmund’s  Court,  but  to  his  in  Lai- 
land  Hundred,  “involved  us  in  travellings  and  innumerable 
expenses,  vexing  the  servants  of  St.  Edmund  for  a  long  tract 
of  time.”  In  short,  he  is  without  reverence  for  the  Heavenly, 
this  Standard-bearer ;  reveres  only  the  Earthly,  Gold-coined ; 
and  has  a  most  morbid  lamentable  flaw  in  the  texture  of  him. 
It  cannot  come  to  good. 

Accordingly,  the  same  flaw,  or  St.-Vitus’  tic,  manifests  itself 
ere  long  in  another  way.  In  the  year  1157,  he  went  with  his 
Standard  to  attend  King  Henry,  our  blessed  Sovereign  (whom 
we  saw  afterwards  at  Waltham),  in  his  War  with  the  Welsh. 
A  somewhat  disastrous  War ;  in  which  while  King  Henry  and 
his  force  were  struggling  to  retreat  Parthian-like,  endless 
clouds  of  exasperated  Welshmen  hemming  them  in,  and  now 
we  had  come  to  the  “  difficult  pass  of  Coleshill,”  and  as  it  were 
to  the  nick  of  destruction,  —  Henry  Earl  of  Essex  shrieks  out 
on  a  sudden  (blinded  doubtless  by  his  inner  flaw,  or  “  evil 
genius  ”  as  some  name  it),  That  King  Henry  is  killed,  That 
all  is  lost,  —  and  flings  down  his  Standard  to  shift  for  itself 
there  !  And,  certainly  enough,  all  had  been  lost,  had  all  men 
been  as  he ;  —  had  not  brave  men,  without  such  miserable 
jerking  tic-douloureux  in  the  souls  of  them,  come  dashing  up, 
with  blazing  swords  and  looks,  and  asserted,  That  nothing  was 
lost  yet,  that  all  must  be  regained  yet.  In  this  manner  King 
Henry  and  his  force  got  safely  retreated,  Parthian-like,  from 
the  pass  of  Coleshill  and  the  Welsh  War.1  But,  once  home 
again,  Earl  Robert  de  Montfort,  a  kinsman  of  this  Standard- 
bearer’s,  rises  up  in  the  King’s  Assembly  to  declare  openly 
that  such  a  man  is  unfit  for  bearing  English  Standards,  being 
in  fact  either  a  special  traitor,  or  something  almost  worse,  a 
coward  namely,  or  universal  traitor.  Wager  of  Battle  in  con¬ 
sequence  ;  solemn  Duel,  by  the  King’s  appointment,  “  in  a 
1  See  Lyttelton’s  Henry  II.,  ii.  384. 
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certain  Island  of  the  Thames-stream  at  Reading,  apud  Radin - 
gas,  short  way  from  the  Abbey  there.”  King,  Peers,  and  an 
immense  multitude  of  people,  on  such  scaffoldings  and  heights 
as  they  can  come  at,  are  gathered  round,  to  see  what  issue  the 
business  will  take.  The  busiuess  takes  this  bad  issue,  in  our 
Monk’s  own  words  faithfully  rendered  :  — 

“  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  Robert  de  Montfort  thundered 
on  him  manfully  ( viriliter  intondsset)  with  hard  and  frequent 
strokes,  and  a  valiant  beginning  promised  the  fruit  of  victory, 
Henry  of  Essex,  rather  giving  way,  glanced  round  on  all  sides ; 
and  lo,  at  the  rim  of  the  horizon,  on  the  confines  of  the  River 
and  land,  he  discerned  the  glorious  King  and  Martyr  Edmund, 
in  shining  armor,  and  as  if  hovering  in  the  air ;  looking 
towards  him  with  severe  countenance,  nodding  his  head  with 
a  mien  and  motion  of  austere  anger.  At  St.  Edmund’s  hand 
there  stood  also  another  Knight,  Gilbert  de  Cereville,  whose 
armor  was  not  so  splendid,  whose  stature  was  less  gigantic : 
casting  vengeful  looks  at  him.  This  he  seeing  with  his  eyes, 
remembered  that  old  crime  brings  new  shame.  And  now' 
wholly  desperate,  and  changing  reason  into  violence,  he  took 
the  part  of  one  blindly  attacking,  not  skilfully  defending. 
Who  while  he  struck  fiercely  was  more  fiercely  struck ;  and 
so,  in  short,  fell  down  vanquished,  and  it  was  thought  slain. 
As  he  lay  there  for  dead,  his  kinsmen,  Magnates  of  England, 
besought  the  King,  that  the  Monks  of  Reading  might  have 
leave  to  bury  him.  However,  he  proved  not  to  be  dead,  but 
got  well  again  among  them  ;  and  now,  with  recovered  health, 
assuming  the  Regular  Habit,  he  strove  to  wipe  out  the  stain 
of  his  former  life,  to  cleanse  the  long  week  of  his  dissolute 
history  by  at  least  a  purifying  sabbath,  and  cultivate  the 
studies  of  Virtue  into  fruits  of  eternal  Felicity.” 1 

Thus  does  the  Conscience  of  man  project  itself  athwart 
Avhatsoever  of  knowledge  or  surmise,  of  imagination,  under¬ 
standing,  faculty,  acquirement,  or  natural  disposition,  he  has 
in  him ;  and,  like  light  through  colored  glass,  paint  strange 
pictures  “  on  the  rim  of  the  horizon  ”  and  elsewhere  !  Truly, 

1  Jocelini  Chronica,  p.  52. 
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this  same  “  sense  of  the  Infinite  nature  of  Duty  ”  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  all  with  us  ;  a  ray  as  of  Eternity  and  Immortality, 
immured  in  dusky  many-colored  Time,  and  its  deaths  and 
births.  Your  “colored  glass”  varies  so  much  from  century  to 
century  ;  —  and,  in  certain  money-making,  game-preserving 
centuries,  it  gets  so  terribly  opaque  !  Not  a  Heaven  with 
cherubims  surrounds  you  then,  but  a  kind  of  vacant  leaden- 
colored  Hell.  One  day  it  will  again  cease  to  be  opaque,  this 
“  colored  glass.”  Nay,  may  it  not  become  at  once  translucent 
and  zmcolored  ?  Painting  no  Pictures  more  for  us,  but  only 
the  everlasting  Azure  itself  ?  That  will  be  a  right  glorious 
consummation  !  — 

St.  Edmund  from  the  horizon’s  edge,  in  shining  armor, 
threatening  the  misdoer  in  his  hour  of  extreme  need  :  it  is 
beautiful,  it  is  great  and  true.  So  old,  yet  so  modern,  actual ; 
true  yet  for  every  one  of  us,  as  for  Henry  the  Earl  and  Monk  ! 
A  glimpse  as  of  the  Deepest  in  Man’s  Destiny,  which  is  the 
same  for  all  times  and  ages.  Yes,  Henry  my  brother,  there  in 
thy  extreme  need,  thy  soul  is  lamed  ;  and  behold  thou  canst  not 
so  much  as  fight !  Eor  Justice  and  Reverence  are  the  everlasting 
central  Law  of  this  Universe  ;  and  to  forget  them,  and  have  all 
the  Universe  against  one,  God  and  one’s  own  Self  for  enemies, 
and  only  the  Devil  and  the  Dragons  for  friends,  is  not  that  a 
“  lameness  ”  like  few  ?  That  some  shining  armed  St.  Edmund 
hang  minatory  on  thy  horizon,  that  infinite  sulphur-lakes  hang 
minatory,  or  do  not  now  hang,  —  this  alters  no  whit  the  eternal 
fact  of  the  thing.  I  say,  thy  soul  is  lamed,  and  the  God  and 
all  Godlike  in  it  marred  :  lamed,  paralytic,  tending  towards 
baleful  eternal  death,  whether  thou  know  it  or  not ;  —  nay 
hadst  thou  never  known  it,  that  surely  had  been  worst  of 
all !  — 

Thus,  at  any  rate,  by  the  heavenly  Awe  that  overshadows 
earthly  Business,  does  Samson,  readily  in  those  days,  save 
St.  Edmund’s  Shrine,  and  innumerable  still  more  precious 
things. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PKACTICAL-DEVOTIONAL. 

Here  indeed,  by  rule  of  antagonisms,  may  be  the  place  to 
mention  that,  after  King  Richard’s  return,  there  was  a  liberty 
of  tourneying  given  to  the  fighting-men  of  England  :  that  a 
Tournament  was  proclaimed  in  the  Abbot’s  domain,  “  between 
Thetford  and  St.  Edmundsbury,”  —  perhaps  in  the  Euston 
region,  on  Fakenham  Heights,  midway  between  these  two 
localities  :  that  it  was  publicly  prohibited  by  our  Lord  Abbot  3 
and  nevertheless  was  held  in  spite  of  him,  —  and  by  the  par¬ 
ties,  as  would  seem,  considered  “  a  gentle  and  free  passage  of 
arms.” 

Nay,  next  year,  there  came  to  the  same  spot  four-and-twenty 
young  men,  sons  of  Nobles,  for  another  passage  of  arms  ;  who, 
having  completed  the  same,  all  rode  into  St.  Edmundsbury  to 
lodge  for  the  night.  Here  is  modesty  !  Our  Lord  Abbot,  be¬ 
ing  instructed  of  it,  ordered  the  Gates  to  be  closed ;  the  whole 
party  shut  in.  The  morrow  was  the  Vigil  of  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul :  no  outgateon  the  morrow.  Giving  their  prom¬ 
ise  not  to  depart  without  permission,  those  four-and-twenty 
young  bloods  dieted  all  that  day  ( manducaverunt )  with  the 
Lord  Abbot,  waiting  for  trial  on  the  morrow.  “But  after 
dinner,” —mark  it,  posterity  !  — “  the  Lord  Abbot  retiring 
into  his  Talamus,  they  all  started  up,  and  began  carolling  and 
singing  (carolare  et  cantare )  ;  sending  into  the  Town  for  wine ; 
drinking,  and  afterwards  howling  (ululantes)  ;  —  totally  de¬ 
priving  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  their  afternoon’s  nap ;  doing 
all  this  in  derision  of  the  Lord  Abbot,  and  spending  in  such 
fashion  the  whole  day  till  evening,  nor  would  they  desist  at 
the  Lord  Abbot’s  order !  Night  coming  on,  they  broke  the 
bolts  of  the  Town-Gates,  and  went  off  by  violence!”1  Was 

1  Jocelini  Chronica,  p.  40. 
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the  like  ever  heard  of  ?  The  roisterous  young  dogs ;  carol¬ 
ling,  howling,  breaking  the  Lord  Abbot’s  sleep,  —  after  that 
sinful  chivalry  cockfight  of  theirs  !  They  too  are  a  feature  of 
distant  centuries,  as  of  near  ones.  St.  Edmund  on  the  edge 
of  your  horizon,  or  whatever  else  there,  young  scamps,  in  the 
dandy  state,  whether  cased  in  iron  or  in  whalebone,  begin  to 
caper  and  carol  on  the  green  Earth  !  Our  Lord  Abbot  excom¬ 
municated  most  of  them ;  and  they  gradually  came  in  for 
repentance. 

Excommunication  is  a  great  recipe  with  our  Lord  Abbot ; 
the  prevailing  purifier  in  those  ages.  Thus  when  the  Towns¬ 
folk  and  Monks’  menials  quarrelled  once  at  the  Christmas 
Mysteries  in  St.  Edmund’s  Churchyard,  and  “from  words  it 
came  to  cuffs,  and  from  cuffs  to  cutting  and  the  effusion  of 
blood,”  —  our  Lord  Abbot  excommunicates  sixty  of  the  rioters, 
with  bell,  book  and  candle  (accensis  candelis),  at  one  stroke.1 
Whereupon  they  all  come  suppliant,  indeed  nearly  naked, 
“nothing  on  but  their  breeches,  omnino  nudi  prceter  femoral ia, 
and  prostrate  themselves  at  the  Church-door.”  Figure  that ! 

In  fact,  by  excommunication  or  persuasion,  by  impetuosity 
of  driving  or  adroitness  in  leading,  this  Abbot,  it  is  now  be¬ 
coming  plain  everywhere,  is  a  man  that  generally  remains 
master  at  last.  He  tempers  his  medicine  to  the  malady,  now 
hot,  now  cool ;  prudent  though  fiery,  an  eminently  practical 
man.  Nay  sometimes  in  his  adroit  practice  there  are  swift 
turns  almost  of  a  surprising  nature !  Once,  for  example,  it 
chanced  that  Geolfry  Ridell,  Bishop  of  Ely,  a  Prelate  rather 
troublesome  to  our  Abbot,  made  a  request  of  him  for  timber 
from  his  woods  towards  certain  edifices  going  on  at  Glemsford. 
The  Abbot,  a  great  builder  himself,  disliked  the  request ;  could 
not,  however,  give  it  a  negative.  While  he  lay,  therefore,  at 
his  Manor-house  of  Melford  not  long  after,  there  comes  to  him 
one  of  the  Lord  Bishop’s  men  or  monks,  with  a  message  from 
his  Lordship,  “  That  he  now  begged  permission  to  cut  down 
the  requisite  trees  in  Elmswell  Wood,”  —  so  said  the  monk 
ElmsweZZ,  where  there  are  no  trees  but  scrubs  and  shrubs,  in¬ 
stead  of  ElmseZ,  our  true  nemus  and  high-towering  oak-wood, 

*  Jocelini  Chronica,  p.  68. 
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here  on  Melford  Manor !  Elmswell  ?  The  Lord  Abbot,  in 
surprise,  inquires  privily  of  Richard  his  Forester;  Richard 
answers  that  my  Lord  of  Ely  has  already  had  his  carpentarii 
in  Elmsetf,  and  marked  out  for  his  own  use  all  the  best  trees  in 
the  compass  of  it.  Abbot  Samson  thereupon  answers  the  monk : 
“  Elmswell  ?  Yes  surely,  be  it  as  my  Lord  Bishop  wishes.” 
The  successful  monk,  on  the  morrow  morning,  hastens  home  to 
Ely ;  but,  on  the  morrow  morning,  “  directly  after  mass,”  Abbot 
Samson  too  was  busy !  The  successful  monk,  arriving  at  Ely, 
is  rated  for  a  goose  and  an  owl ;  is  ordered  back  to  say  that  Elm- 
set  was  the  place  meant.  Adas,  on  arriving  at  Elmset,  he  finds 
the  Bishop’s  trees,  they  “  and  a  hundred  more,”  all  felled  and 
piled,  and  the  stamp  of  St.  Edmund’s  Monastery  burnt  into 
them,  —  for  roofing  of  the  great  tower  we  are  building  there  ! 
Your  importunate  Bishop  must  seek  wood  for  Glemsford  edi¬ 
fices  in  some  other  nemus  than  this.  A  practical  Abbot ! 

We  said  withal  there  was  a  terrible  flash  of  anger  in  him  : 
witness  his  address  to  old  Herbert  the  Dean,  who  in  a  too 
thrifty  manner  has  erected  a  windmill  for  himself  on  his 
glebe-lands  at  Haberdon.  On  the  morrow,  after  mass,  our 
Lord  Abbot  orders  the  Cellerarius  to  send  off  his  carpenters 
to  demolish  the  said  structure  brevi  manu,  and  lay  up  the 
wood  in  safe  keeping.  Old  Dean  Herbert,  hearing  what  was 
toward,  comes  tottering  along  hither,  to  plead  humbly  for 
himself  and  his  mill.  The  Abbot  answers  :  “  I  am  obliged  to 
thee  as  if  thou  hadst  cut  off  both  my  feet !  By  God’s  face, 
per  os  Dei,  I  will  not  eat  bread  till  that  fabric  be  torn  in  pieces. 
Thou  art  an  old  man,  and  shouldst  have  known  that  neither 
the  King  nor  his  Justiciary  dare  change  aught  within  the 
Liberties  without  consent  of  Abbot  and  Convent :  and  thou 
hast  presumed  on  such  a  thing  ?  I  tell  thee,  it  will  not  be 
without  damage  to  my  mills ;  for  the  Townsfolk  will  go  to 
thy  mill,  -and  grind  their  corn  ( bladum  suum )  at  their  own 
good  pleasure ;  nor  can  I  hinder  them,  since  they  are  free 
men.  I  will  allow  no  new  mills  on  such  principle.  Away, 
away ;  before  thou  gettest  home  again,  thou  shalt  see  what 
thy  mill  has  grown  to  !  ”  1  —  The  very  reverend  the  old  Dean 

1  Joeelini  Chronica,  p.  43. 
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totters  home  again,  in  all  haste  ;  tears  the  mill  in  pieces  by 
his  own  carpentarii,  to  save  at  least  the  timber ;  and  Abbot 
Samson’s  workmen,  coming  up,  find  the  ground  already  clear 
of  it. 

Easy  to  bully  down  poor  old  rural  Deans,  and  blow  their 
windmills  away  :  but  who  is  the  man  that  dare  abide  King 
Richard’s  anger ;  cross  the  Lion  in  his  path,  and  take  him 
by  the  whiskers  !  Abbot  Samson  too ;  he  is  that  man,  with 
justice  on  his  side.  The  case  was  this.  Adam  de  Cokefield, 
one  of  the  chief  feudatories  of  St.  Edmund,  and  a  principal 
man  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  died,  leaving  large  possessions, 
and  for  heiress  a  daughter  of  three  months ;  who  by  clear  law, 
as  all  men  know,  became  thus  Abbot  Samson’s  ward ;  whom 
accordingly  he  proceeded  to  dispose  of  to  such  person  as 
seemed  fittest.  But  now  King  Richard  has  another  person 
in  view,  to  whom  the  little  ward  and  her  great  possessions 
were  a  suitable  thing.  He,  by  letter,  requests  that  Abbot 
Samson  will  have  the  goodness  to  give  her  to  this  person. 
Abbot  Samson,  with  deep  humility,  replies  that  she  is  already 
given.  New  letters  from  Richard,  of  severer  tenor  ;  answered 
with  new  deep  humilities,  with  gifts  and  entreaties,  with  no 
promise  of  obedience.  King  Richard’s  ire  is  kindled;  mes¬ 
sengers  arrive  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  with  emphatic  message 
to  obey  or  tremble  !  Abbot  Samson,  wisely  silent  as  to  the 
King’s  threats,  makes  answer  :  “  The  King  can  send  if  he  will, 
and  seize  the  ward :  force  and  power  he  has  to  do  his  pleasure, 
and  abolish  the  whole  Abbey.  But  I,  for  my  part,  never  can 
be  bent  to  wish  this  that  he  seeks,  nor  shall  it  by  me  be  ever 
done.  For  there  is  danger  lest  such  things  be  made  a  prece¬ 
dent  of,  to  the  prejudice  of  my  successors.  Videat  Altissimus , 
Let  the  Most  High  look  on  it.  Whatsoever  thing  shall  befall 
I  will  patiently  endure.” 

Such  was  Abbot  Samson’s  deliberate  decision.  Why  not  ? 
Cceur-de-Lion  is  very  dreadful,  but  not  the  dreadfulest.  Videat 
Altissimus.  I  reverence  Coeur-de-Lion  to  the  marrow  of  my 
bones,  and  will  in  all  right  things  be  homo  suus  ;  but  it  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  with  terror,  with  any  fear  at  all.  On  the 
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"whole,  have  I  not  looked  on  the  face  of  “  Satan  with  outspread 
wings  ;  ”  steadily  into  Hell-fire  these  seven-and-forty  years ; 
—  and  was  not  melted  into  terror  even  at  that,  such  the  Lord’s 
goodness  to  me  ?  Coeur-de-Lion  ! 

Richard  swore  tornado  oaths,  worse  than  our  armies  in 
Flanders,  To  be  revenged  on  that  proud  Priest.  But  iu  the 
end  he  discovered  that  the  Priest  was  right ;  and  forgave  him, 
and  even  loved  him.  “King  Richar:1  wrote,  soon  after,  to 
Abbot  Samson,  That  he  wanted  one  or  two  of  the  St.  Edmunds- 
bury  dogs,  which  he  heard  were  good.”  Abbot  Samson  sent 
him  dogs  of  the  best ;  Richard  replied  by  the  present  of  a 
ring,  which  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  had  given  him.  Thou 
brave  Richard,  thou  brave  Samson  !  Richard  too,  I  suppose, 
“  loved  a  man,”  and  knew  one  when  he  saw  him. 

No  one  will  accuse  our  Lord  Abbot  of  wanting  worldly 
wisdom,  due  interest  in  worldly  things.  A  skilful  man ;  full 
of  cunning  insight*  lively  interests ;  always  discerning  the 
road  to  his  object,  be  it  circuit,  be  it  short-cut,  and  victoriously 
travelling  forward  thereon.  Nay  rather  it  might  seem,  from 
Jocelin’s  Narrative,  as  if  he  had  his  eye  all  but  exclusively 
directed  on  terrestrial  matters,  and  was  much  too  secular  for 
a  devout  man.  But  this  too,  if  we  examine  it,  was  right. 
For  it  is  in  the  world  that  a  man,  devout  or  other,  has  his  life 
to  lead,  his  work  waiting  to  be  done.  The  basis  of  Abbot 
Samson’s,  we  shall  discover,  was  truly  religion,  after  all. 
Returning  from  his  dusty  pilgrimage,  with  such  welcome  as 
we  saw,  “he  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  St.  Edmund’s  Shrine.” 
Not  a  talking  theory,  that ;  no,  a  silent  practice :  Thou,  St. 
Edmund,  with  what  lies  in  thee,  thou  now  must  help  me,  or 
hone  will ! 

This  also  is  a  significant  fact :  the  zealous  interest  our 
Abbot  took  in  the  Crusades.  To  all  noble  Christian  hearts  of 
that  era,  what  earthly  enterprise  so  noble  ?  “  When  Henry  II., 
having  taken  the  cross,  came  to  St.  Edmund’s,  to  pay  his 
devotions  before  setting  out,  the  Abbot  secretly  made  for 
himself  a  cross  of  linen  cloth :  and,  holding  this  in  one  hand 
and  a  threaded  needle  in  the  other,  asked  leave  of  the  King 
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to  assume  it.”  The  King  could  not  spare  Samson  out  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  — the  King  himself  indeed  never  went.  But  the  Abbot’s 
eye  was  set  on  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  as  on  the  spot  of  this 
Earth  where  the  true  cause  of  Heaven  was  deciding  itself. 
“At  the  retaking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Pagans,  Abbot  Samson 
put  on  a  cilice  and  hair-shirt,  and  wore  under-garments  of 
hair-cloth  ever  after  ;  he  abstained  also  from  flesh  and  flesh- 
meats  (came  et  camels )  thenceforth  to  the  end  of  his  life.” 
Like  a  dark  cloud  eclipsing  the  hopes  of  Christendom,  those 
tidings  cast  their  shadow  over  St.  Edmundsbury  too  :  Shall 
Samson  Abbas  take  pleasure  while  Christ’s  Tomb  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Infidel  ?  Samson,  in  pain  of  body,  shall  daily  be 
reminded  of  it,  daily  be  admonished  to  grieve  for  it. 

The  great  antique  heart :  how  like  a  child’s  in  its  simplicity, 
like  a  man’s  in  its  earnest  solemnity  and  depth  !  Heaven  lies 
over  him  wheresoever  he  goes  or  stands  on  the  Earth ;  making 
all  the  Earth  a  mystic  Temple  to  him,  the  Earth’s  business  all 
a  kind  of  worship.  Glimpses  of  bright  creatures  flash  in  the 
common  sunlight ;  angels  yet  hover  doing  God’s  messages 
among  men :  that  rainbow  was  set  in  the  clouds  by  the  hand 
of  God  !  Wonder,  miracle  encompass  the  man ;  he  lives  in  an 
element  of  miracle ;  Heaven’s  splendor  over  his  head,  Hell’s 
darkness  under  his  feet.  A  great  Law  of  Duty,  high  as  these 
two  Infinitudes,  dwarfing  all  else,  annihilating  all  else,  —  mak¬ 
ing  royal  Richard  as  small  as  peasant  Samson,  smaller  if  need 
be  !  —  The  “  imaginative  faculties  ?  ”  “  Rude  poetic  ages  ?  ” 
The  “  primeval  poetic  element  ?  ”  Oh,  for  God’s  sake,  good 
reader,  talk  no  more  of  all  that !  It  was  not  a  Dilettantism 
this  of  Abbot  Samson.  It  was  a  Reality,  and  it  is  one.  The 
garment  only  of  it  is  dead ;  the  essence  of  it  lives  through  all 
Time  and  all  Eternity  !  — 

And  truly,  as  we  said  above,  is  not  this  comparative  silence 
of  Abbot  Samson  as  to  his  religion  precisely  the  healthiest 
sign  of  him  and  of  it?  “The  Unconscious  is  the  alone  Com¬ 
plete.”  Abbot  Samson  all  along  a  busy  working  man,  as  all 
men  are  bound  to  be,  his  religion,  his  worship  was  like  his 
daily  bread  to  him  ;  —  which  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
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talk  much  about ;  which  he  merely  ate  at  stated  intervale,  and 
lived  and  did  his  work  upon  !  This  is  Abbot  Samson’s  Ca¬ 
tholicism  of  the  Twelfth  Century  ;  —  something  like  the  Ism 
of  all  true  men  in  all  true  centuries,  I  fancy !  Alas,  compared 
with  any  of  the  Isms  current  in  these  poor  days,  what  a  thing  ! 
Compared  with  the  respectablest,  morbid,  struggling  Method¬ 
ism,  never  so  earnest ;  with  the  respectablest,  ghastly,  dead  or 
galvanized  Dilettantism,  never  so  spasmodic  ! 

Methodism  with  its  eye  forever  turned  on  its  own  navel ; 
asking  itself  with  torturing  anxiety  of  Hope  and  Fear,  “  Am 
I  right  ?  am  I  wrong  ?  Shall  I  be  saved  ?  shall  I  not  be 
damned  ?  ”  —  what  is  this,  at  bottom,  but  a  new  phasis  of 
Egoism,  stretched  out  into  the  Infinite ;  not  always  the  heaven- 
lier  for  its  infinitude !  Brother,  so  soon  as  possible,  endeavor 
to  rise  above  all  that.  “  Thou  art  wrong  ;  thou  art  like  to  be 
damned :  ”  consider  that  as  the  fact,  reconcile  thyself  even  to 
that,  if  thou  be  a  man  ;  —  then  first  is  the  devouring  Universe 
subdued  under  thee,  and  from  the  black  murk  of  midnight  and 
noise  of  greedy  Acheron,  dawn  as  of  an  everlasting  morning, 
how  far  above  all  Hope  and  all  Fear,  springs  for  thee,  en¬ 
lightening  thy  steep  path,  awakening  in  thy  heart  celestial 
Memnon’s  music ! 

But  of  our  Dilettantisms,  and  galvanized  Dilettantisms ;  of 
Puseyism  —  0  Heavens,  what  shall  we  say  of  Puseyism,  in 

comparison  to  Twelfth-Century  Catholicism  ?  Little  or  noth¬ 
ing  ;  for  indeed  it  is  a  matter  to  strike  one  dumb. 

The  Builder  of  this  Universe  was  wise, 

He  plann’d  all  souls,  all  systems,  planets,  particles : 

The  Plan  He  shap’d  all  Worlds  and  ASons  by, 

Was  —  Heavens  !  —  Was  thy  small  Nine-and-thirty  Articles  ? 

That  certain  human  souls,  living  on  this  practical  Earth, 
should  think  to  save  themselves  and  a  ruined  world  by  noisy 
theoretic  demonstrations  and  laudations  of  the  Church,  instead 
of  some  unnoisy,  unconscious,  but  practical,  total,  heart-and- 
soul  demonstration  of  a  Church  :  this,  in  the  circle  of  revolv¬ 
ing  ages,  this  also  was  a  thing  we  were  to  see.  A  kind  of 
penultimate  thing,  precursor  of  very  strange  consummations ; 
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last  thing  but  one  ?  If  there  is  no  atmosphere,  what  will  it 
serve  a  man  to  demonstrate  the  excellence  of  lungs  ?  How 
much  profitabler,  when  you  can,  like  Abbot  Samson,  breathe  ; 
and  go  along  your  way  ! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ST.  EDMUND. 

Abbot  Samson  built  many  useful,  many  pious  edifices  ;  hu¬ 
man  dwellings,  churches,  church-steeples,  barns  ;  —  all  fallen 
now  and  vanished,  but  useful  while  they  stood.  He  built  and 
endowed  “  the  Hospital  of  Babwell ;  ”  built  “  fit  houses  for 
the  St.  Edmundsbury  Schools.”  Many  are  the  roofs  once 
“  thatched  with  reeds  ”  which  he  “  caused  to  be  covered  with 
tiles ;  ”  or  if  they  were  churches,  probably  “  with  lead.”  For 
all  ruinous  incomplete  things,  buildings  or  other,  were  an 
eye-sorrow  to  the  man.  We  saw  his  “  great  tower  of  St. 
Edmund’s  ;  ”  or  at  least  the  roof-timbers  of  it,  lying  cut  and 
stamped  in  Elmset  Wood.  To  change  combustible  decaying 
reed-thatch  into  tile  or  lead ;  and  material,  still  more,  moral 
wreck  into  rain-tight  order,  what  a  comfort  to  Samson  ! 

One  of  the  things  he  could  not  in  any  wise  but  rebuild  was 
the  great  Altar,  aloft  on  which  stood  the  Shrine  itself  -  the 
great  Altar,  which  had  been  damaged  by  fire,  by  the  careless 
rubbish  and  careless  candle  of  two  somnolent  Monks,  one 
night,  —  the  Shrine  escaping  almost  as  if  by  miracle  !  Abbot 
Samson  read  his  Monks  a  severe  lecture  :  “  A  Dream  one  of  us 
had,  that  lie  saw  St.  Edmund  naked  and  in  lamentable  plight. 
Know  ye  the  interpretation  of  that  Dream  ?  St.  Edmund  pro¬ 
claims  himself  naked,  because  ye  defraud  the  naked  Poor  of 
your  old  clothes,  and  give  with  reluctance  what  ye  are  bound 
e>ive  them  of  meat  and  drink :  the  idleness  moreover  and 
negligence  of  the  Sacristan  and  his  people  is  too  evident 
from  the  late  misfortune  by  fire.  Well  might  our  Holy 
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Martyr  seem  to  lie  cast  out  from  liis  Shrine,  and  say  with 
groans  that  he  was  stript  of  his  garments,  and  wasted  with 
hunger  and  thirst !  ” 

This  is  Abbot  Samson’s  interpretation  of  the  Dream ;  — 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  that  given  by  the  Monks  them¬ 
selves,  who  scruple  not  to  say  privily,  “  It  is  we  that  are  the 
naked  and  famished  limbs  of  the  Martyr ;  we  whom  the  Abbot 
curtails  of  all  our  privileges,  setting  his  own  official  to  control 
our  very  Cellarer  !  ”  Abbot  Samson  adds,  that  this  judgment 
by  fire  has  fallen  upon  them  for  murmuring  about  their  meat 
and  drink. 

Clearly  enough,  meanwhile,  the  Altar,  whatever  the  burning 
of  it  mean  or  foreshadow,  must  needs  be  re-edified.  Abbot 
Samson  re-edifies  it,  all  of  polished  marble ;  with  the  highest 
stretch  of  art  and  sumptuosity,  re-embellishes  the  Shrine  for 
which  it  is  to  serve  as  pediment.  Nay  farther,  as  had  ever 
been  among  his  prayers,  he  enjoys,  he  sinner,  a  glimpse  of  the 
glorious  Martyr’s  very  Body  in  the  process ;  having  solemnly 
opened  the  Loculus,  Chest  or  sacred  Coffin,  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  the  culminating  moment  of  Abbot  Samson’s  life.  Bozzy 
Jocelin  himself  rises  into  a  kind  of  Psalmist  solemnity  on  this 
occasion  ;  the  laziest  monk  “  weeps  ”  warm  tears,  as  Te  Deurn 
is  sung. 

Very  strange  ; — how  far  vanished  from  us  in  these  unwor¬ 
shipping  ages  of  ours !  The  Patriot  Hampden,  best  beatified 
man  we  have,  had  lain  in  like  manner  some  two  centuries  in 
his  narrow  home,  when  certain  dignitaries  of  us,  “  and  twelve 
grave-diggers  with  pulleys,”  raised  him  also  up,  under  cloud 
of  night,  cut  off  his  arm  with  penknives,  pulled  the  scalp  off 
his  head,  —  and  otherwise  worshipped  our  Hero  Saint  in  the 
most  amazing  manner ! 1  Let  the  modern  eye  look  earnestly 
on  that  old  midnight  hour  in  St.  Edmundsbury  Church,  shin¬ 
ing  yet  on  us,  ruddy-bright,  through  the  depths  of  seven 
hundred  years  ;  and  consider  mournfully  what  our  Hero- 
worship  once  was,  and  what  it  now  is  !  We  translate  with 
all  the  fidelity  we  can  :  — 

“  The  Pestival  of  St.  Edmund  now  approaching,  the  marble 
1  Annual  Register  (year  1828,  Chronicle,  p.  93),  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  &c.  &c. 
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blocks  are  polished,  and  all  things  are  in  readiness  for  lifting 
of  the  Shrine  to  its  new  place.  A  fast  of  three  days  was  held 
by  all  the  people,  the  cause  and  meaning  thereof  being  publicly 
set  forth  to  them.  The  Abbot  announces  to  the  Convent  that 
all  must  prepare  themselves  for  transferring  of  the  Shrine, 
and  appoints  time  and  way  for  the  work.  Coming  therefore 
that  night  to  matins,  we  found  the  great  Shrine  (feretrum 
magnum)  raised  upon  the  Altar,  but  empty ;  covered  all  over 
with  white  doeskin  leather,  fixed  to  the  wood  with  silver 
nails  ;  but  one  panel  of  the  Shrine  was  left  down  below,  and 
resting  thereon,  beside  its  old  column  of  the  Church,  the 
Loculus  with  the  Sacred  Body  yet  lay  where  it  was  wont. 
Praises  being  sung,  we  all  proceeded  to  commence  our  disci¬ 
plines  (ad  disciplinas  suscipiendas).  These  finished,  the  Abbot 
and  certain  with  him  are  clothed  in  their  albs  ;  and,  approach¬ 
ing  reverently,  set  about  uncovering  the  Loculus.  There  was 
an  outer  cloth  of  linen,  enwrapping  the  Loculus  and  all ;  this 
we  found  tied  on  the  upper  side  with  strings  of  its  own: 
within  this  was  a  cloth  of  silk,  and  then  another  linen  cloth, 
and  then  a  third ;  and  so  at  last  the  Loculus  was  uncovered, 
and  seen  resting  on  a  little  tray  of  wood,  that  the  bottom  of 
it  might  not  be  injured  by  the  stone.  Over  the  breast  of  the 
Martyr,  there  lay,  fixed  to  the  surface  of  the  Loculus,  a  Golden 
Angel  about  the  length  of  a  human  foot ;  holding  in  one  hand 
a  golden  sword,  and  in  the  other  a  banner:  under  this  there 
was  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  the  Loculus,  on  which  the  ancient 
servants  of  the  Martyr  had  been  wont  to  lay  their  hands  for 
touching  the  Sacred  Body.  And  over  the  figure  of  the  Angel 
was  this  verse  inscribed  :  — 

Martiris  ecce  zoma  servat  Mtchaelis  agalma.1 

At  the  head  and  foot  of  the  Loculus  were  iron  rings  whereby 
it  could  be  lifted. 

“  Lifting  the  Loculus  and  Body,  therefore,  they  carried  it  to 
the  Altar;  and  I  put  to  my  sinful  hand  to  help  in  carrying, 
though  the  Abbot  had  commanded  that  none  should  approach 
except  called.  And  the  Loculus  was  placed  in  the  Shrine ; 

1  “  This  is  the  Martyr’s  Garment,  which  Michael’s  Image  guards." 
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and  the  panel  it  had  stood  on  was  put  in  its  place,  and  the 
Shrine  for  the  present  closed.  We  all  thought  that  the  Abbot 
would  show  the  Loculus  to  the  people ;  and  bring  out  the 
Sacred  Body  again,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  Festival.  But 
in  this  we  were  wofully  mistaken,  as  the  sequel  shows. 

“For  in  the  fourth  holiday  of  the  Festival,  while  the  Con¬ 
vent  were  all  singing  Completorium ,  our  Lord  Abbot  spoke 
privily  with  the  Sacristan  and  Walter  the  Medicus;  and  order 
was  taken  that  twelve  of  the  Brethren  should  be  appointed 
against  midnight,  who  were  strong  for  carrying  the  panel- 
planks  of  the  Shrine,  and  skilful  in  unfixing  them,  and  put¬ 
ting  them  together  again.  The  Abbot  then  said  that  it  was 
among  his  prayers  to  look  once  upon  the  Body  of  his  Patron ; 
and  that  he  wished  the  Sacristan  and  Walter  the  Medicus  to 
be  with  him.  The  Twelve  appointed  Brethren  were  these : 
The  Abbot’s  two  Chaplains,  the  two  Keepers  of  the  Shrine, 
the  two  Masters  of  the  Vestry;  and  six  more,  namely,  the 
Sacristan  Hugo,  Walter  the  Medicus,  Augustin,  William  of 
Dice,  Bobert,  and  Bichard.  I,  alas,  was  not  of  the  number. 

“The  Convent  therefore  being  all  asleep,  these  Twelve, 
clothed  in  their  albs,  with  the  Abbot,  assembled  at  the  Altar ; 
and  opening  a  panel  of  the  Shrine,  they  took  out  the  Loculus ; 
laid  it  on  a  table,  near  where  the  Shrine  used  to  be ;  and  made 
ready  for  unfastening  the  lid,  which  w§is  joined  and  fixed  to. 
the  Loculus  with  sixteen  very  long  nails.  Which  when,  with 
difficulty,  they  had  done,  all  except  the  two  forenamed  asso¬ 
ciates  are  ordered  to  draw  back.  The  Abbot  and  they  two 
were  alone  privileged  to  look  in.  The  Loculus  was  so  filled 
with  the  Sacred  Body  that  you  could  scarcely  put  a  needle 
between  the  head  and  the  wood,  or  between  the  feet  and  the 
wood :  the  head  lay  united  to  the  body,  a  little  raised  with 
a  small  pillow.  But  the  Abbot,  looking  close,  found  now  a 
silk  cloth  veiling  the  whole  Body,  and  then  a  linen  cloth  of 
wondrous  whiteness ;  and  upon  the  head  was  spread  a  small 
linen  cloth,  and  then  another  small  and  most  fine  silk  cloth, 
as  if  it  were  the  veil  of  a  nun.  These  coverings  being  lifted 
off,  they  found  now  the  Sacred  Body  all  wrapt  in  linen ;  and 
so  at  length  the  lineaments  of  the  same  appeared.  But  here 
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the  Abbot  stopped ;  saying  he  durst  not  proceed  farther,  or 
look  at  the  sacred  flesh  naked.  Taking  the  head  between 
his  hands,  he  thus  spake,  groaning  :  ‘  Glorious  Martyr,  holy 
Edmund,  blessed  be  the  hour  when  thou  wert  born.  Glorious 
Martyr,  turn  it  not  to  my  perdition  that  I  have  so  dared  to 
touch  thee,  I  miserable  and  sinful ;  thou  knowest  my  devout 
love,  and  the  intention  of  my  mind.’  And  proceeding,  he 
touched  the  eyes ;  and  the  nose,  which  was  very  massive  and 
prominent  {valde  grossum  at  valde  eminenterri)  ;  and  then  he 
touched  the  breast  and  arms ;  and  raising  the  left  arm  he 
touched  the  fingers,  and  placed  his  own  fingers  between  the 
sacred  fingers.  And  proceeding  he  found  the  feet  standing 
stiff  up,  like  the  feet  of  a  man  dead  yesterday ;  and  he  touched 
the  toes  and  counted  them  ( tangendo  numeravit ). 

“  And  now  it  was  agreed  that  the  other  Brethren  should  be 
called  forward  to  see  the  miracles  ;  and  accordingly  those  ten 
now  advanced,  and  along  with  them  six  others  who  had  stolen 
in  without  the  Abbot’s  assent,  namely,  Walter  of  St.  Alban’s, 
Hugh  the  Infirmirarius,  Gilbert  brother  of  the  Prior,  Richard 
of  Henham,  Jocellus  our  Cellarer,  and  Turstan  the  Little ;  and 
all  these  saw  the  Sacred  Body,  but  Turstan  alone  of  them  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  touched  the  Saint’s  knees  and  feet.  And 
that  there  might  be  abundance  of  witnesses,  one  of  our  Breth¬ 
ren,  John  of  Dice,  sitting  on  the  roof  of  the  Church,  with  the 
servants  of  the  Vestry,  and  looking  through,  clearly  saw  all 
these  things.” 

What  a  scene  ;  shining  luminous  effulgent,  as  the  lamps  of 
St.  Edmund  do,  through  the  dark  Night ;  John  of  Dice,  with 
vestrymen,  clambering  on  the  roof  to  look  through  ;  the  Con¬ 
vent  all  asleep,  and  the  Earth  all  asleep,  —  and  since  then, 
Seven  Centuries  of  Time  mostly  gone  to  sleep  !  Yes,  there, 
sure  enough,  is  the  martyred  Body  of  Edmund,  landlord  of  the 
Eastern  Counties,  who,  nobly  doing  what  he  liked  with  his 
own,  was  slain  three  hundred  years  ago :  and  a  noble  awe  sur¬ 
rounds  the  memory  of  him,  symbol  and  promoter  of  many 
other  right  noble  things. 

But  have  not  we  now  advanced  to  strange  new  stages  of 
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Hero-worship,  now  in  the  little  Church  of  Hampden,  with  our 
penknives  out,  and  twelve  grave-diggers  with  pulleys  ?  The 
manner  of  men’s  Hero-worship,  verily  it  is  the  innermost  fact 
of  their  existence,  and  determines  all  the  rest,  —  at  public 
hustings,  in  private  drawing-rooms,  in  church,  in  market,  and 
wherever  else.  Have  true  reverence,  and  what  indeed  is  in¬ 
separable  therefrom,  reverence  the  right  man,  all  is  well ;  have 
sham-reverence,  and  what  also  follows,  greet  with  it  the  wrong 
man,  then  all  is  ill,  and  there  is  nothing  well.  Alas,  if  Hero- 
worship  become  Dilettantism,  and  all  except  Mammonism  be 
a  vain  grimace,  how  much,  in  this  most  earnest  Earth,  has 
gone  and  is  evermore  going  to  fatal  destruction,  and  lies  wast¬ 
ing  in  quiet  lazy  ruin,  no  man  regarding  it !  Till  at  length  no 
heavenly  Ism  any  longer  coming  down  upon  us,  Isms  from  the 
other  quarter  have  to  mount  up.  For  the  Earth,  I  say,  is  an 
earnest  place  ;  Life  is  no  grimace,  but  a  most  serious  fact. 
And  so,  under  universal  Dilettantism  much  having  been  stript 
bare,  not  the  souls  of  men  only,  but  their  very  bodies  and 
bread-cupboards  having  been  stript  bare,  and  life  now  no  longer 
possible,  —  all  is  reduced  to  desperation,  to  the  iron  law  of 
Necessity  and  very  Fact  again  ;  and  to  temper  Dilettantism, 
and  astonish  it,  and  burn  it  up  with  infernal  fire,  arises  Chart¬ 
ism,  Bare-back-ism,  Sansculottism  so  called  !  May  the  gods, 
and  what  of  unworshipped  heroes  still  remain  among  us,  avert 
the  omen  !  — 

But  however  this  may  be,  St.  Edmund’s  Loculus,  we  find, 
has  the  veils  of  silk  and  linen  reverently  replaced,  the  lid 
fastened  down  again  with  its  sixteen  ancient  nails  ;  is  wrapt 
in  a  new  costly  covering  of  silk,  the  gift  of  Hubert  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  :  and  through  the  sky-window  John  of  Dice  sees 
it  lifted  to  its  place  in  the  Shrine,  the  panels  of  this  latter 
duly  refixed,  fit  parchment  documents  being  introduced  withal ; 
—  and  now  John  and  his  vestrymen  can  slide  down  from  the 
roof,  for  all  is  over,  and  the  Convent  wholly  awakens  to  matins. 
“When  we  assembled  to  sing  matins,”  says  Jocelin,  “and 
understood  what  had  been  done,  grief  took  hold  of  all  that 
had  not  seen  these  things,  each  saying  to  himself,  <  Alas,  I  was 
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deceived.’  Matins  over,  the  Abbot  called  the  Convent  to  the 
great  Altar  ;  and  briefly  recounting  the  matter,  alleged  that  it 
had  not  been  in  his  power,  nor  was  it  permissible  or  fit,  to 
invite  us  all  to  the  sight  of  such  things.  At  hearing  of  which, 
we  all  wept,  and  with  tears  sang  Te  Deum  laudamus  ;  and 
hastened  to  toll  the  bells  in  the  Choir.” 

Stupid  blockheads,  to  reverence  their  St.  Edmund’s  dead  Body 
in  this  manner  ?  Yes,  brother  ;  — and  yet,  on  the  whole,  who 
knows  how  to  reverence  the  Body  of  a  Man  ?  It  is  the  most 
reverend  phenomenon  under  this  Sun.  For  the  Highest  God 
dwells  visible  in  that  mystic  unfathomable  Visibility,  which 
calls  itself  “  I  ”  on  the  Earth.  “  Bending  before  men,”  says 
Novalis,  “is  a  reverence  done  to  this  Revelation  in  the  Flesh. 
We  touch  Heaven  when  we  lay  our  hand  on  a  human  Body.” 
And  the  Body  of  one  Dead  ;  —  a  temple  where  the  Hero-soul 
once  was  and  now  is  not :  Oh,  all  mystery,  all  pity,  all  mute 
awe  and  wonder  ;  (Supernatural ism  brought  home  to  the  very 
dullest ;  Eternity  laid  open,  and  the  nether  Darkness  and  the 
upper  Light-Kingdoms,  do  conjoin  there,  or  exist  nowhere  . 
Sauerteig  used  to  say  to  me,  in  his  peculiar  way  :  “  A  Chancery 
Lawsuit ;  justice,  nay  justice  in  mere  money,  denied  a  man, 
for  all  his  pleading,  till  twenty,  till  forty  years  of  his  Life  are 
gone  seeking  it :  and  a  Cockney  Funeral,  Death  reverenced  by 
hatchments,  horse-hair,  brass-lacquer,  and  unconcerned  bipeds 
carrying  long  poles  and  bags  of  black  silk  :  —  are  not  these  two 
reverences,  this  reverence  for  Death  and  that  reverence  for 
Life,  a  notable  pair  of  reverences  among  you  English  ?  ” 

Abbot  Samson,  at  this  culminating  point  of  his  existence, 
may,  and  indeed  must,  be  left  to  vanish  with  his  Life-scenery 
from  the  eyes  of  modern  men.  He  had  to  run  into  France,  to 
settle  with  King  Richard  for  the  military  service  there  of  his 
St.  Edmundsbury  Knights  ;  and  with  great  labor  got  it  done. 
He  had  to  decide  on  the  dilapidated  Coventry  Monks  ;  and 
with  great  labor,  and  much  pleading  and  journeying,  got  them 
reinstated  ;  dined  with  them  all,  and  with  the  “  Masters  of  the 
Schools  of  Oxneford,”  —  the  veritable  Oxford  Caput  sitting 
there  at  dinner,  in  a  dim  but  undeniable  manner,  in  the  City 
of  Peeping  Tom!  He  had,  not  without  labor,  to  controvert 
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the  intrusive  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  intrusive  Abbot  of  Cluny. 
Magnanimous  Samson,  his  life  is  but  a  labor  and  a  journey  ;  a 
bustling  and  a  justling,  till  the  still  Night  come.  He  is  sent 
for  again,  over  sea,  to  advise  King  Richard  touching  certain 
Peers  of  England,  who  had  taken  the  Cross,  but  never  followed 
it  to  Palestine  ;  whom  the  Pope  is  inquiring  after.  The  mag¬ 
nanimous  Abbot  makes  preparation  for  departure;  departs, 
and —  And  Jocelin’s  Boswellian  Narrative,  suddenly  shorn 
through  by  the  scissors  of  Destiny,  ends.  There  are  no  words 
more  ;  but  a  black  line,  and  leaves  of  blank  paper.  Irremedi¬ 
able  :  the  miraculous  hand,  that  held  all  this  theatric-machinery, 
suddenly  quits  hold ;  impenetrable  Time-Curtains  rush  down  ; 
in  the  mind’s  eye  all  is  again  dark,  void ;  with  loud  dinning  in 
the  mind’s  ear,  our  real-phantasmagory  of  St.  Edmundsbury 
plunges  into  the  bosom  of  the  Twelfth  Century  again,  and 
all  is  over.  Monks,  Abbot,  Hero-worship,  Government,  Obe¬ 
dience,  Coeur-de-Lion  and  St.  Edmund’s  Shrine,  vanish  like 
Mirza’s  Vision  ;  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  a  mutilated  black 
Ruin  amid  green  botanic  expanses,  and  oxen,  sheep  and  dilet¬ 
tanti  pasturing  in  their  places. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  BEGINNINGS. 

What  a  singular  shape  of  a  Man,  shape  of  a  Time,  have  we 
in  this  Abbot  Samson  and  his  history ;  how  strangely  do  modes, 
creeds,  formularies,  and  the  date  and  place  of  a  man’s  birth, 
modify  the  figure  of  the  man  ! 

Formulas  too,  as  we  call  them,  have  a  reality  in  Human  Life. 
They  are  real  as  the  very  skin  and  muscular  tissue  of  a  Man’s 
Life  ;  and  a  most  blessed  indispensable  thing,  so  long  as  they 
have  vitality  withal,  and  are  a  living  skin  and  tissue  to  him  ! 
No  man,  or  man’s  life,  can  go  abroad  and  do  business  in  the 
world  without  skin  and  tissues.  No ;  first  of  all,  these  have 
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to  fashion  themselves,  —  as  indeed  they  spontaneously  and 
inevitably  do.  Foam  itself,  and  this  is  worth  thinking  of,  can 
harden  into  oyster-shell ;  all  living  objects  do  by  necessity 
form  to  themselves  a  skin. 

And  yet,  again,  when  a  man’s  Formulas  become  dead  ;  as  all 
Formulas,  in  the  progress  of  living  growth,  are  very  sure  to 
do  !  When  the  poor  man’s  integuments,  no  longer  nourished 
from  within,  become  dead  skin,  mere  adscititious  leather  and 
callosity,  wearing  thicker  and  thicker,  uglier  and  uglier ;  till 
no  heart  any  longer  can  be  felt  beating  through  them,  so  thick, 
callous,  calcified  are  they ;  and  all  over  it  has  now  grown  mere 
calcified  oyster-shell,  or  were  it  polished  mother-of-pearl,  in¬ 
wards  almost  to  the  very  heart  of  the  poor  man :  —  yes  then, 
you  may  say,  his  usefulness  once  more  is  quite  obstructed ; 
once  more,  he  cannot  go  abroad  and  do  business  in  the  world ; 
it  is  time  that  he  take  to  bed,  and  prepare  for  departure,  which 
cannot  now  be  distant ! 

TJbi  homines  sunt  modi  sunt.  Habit  is  the  deepest  law  of 
human  nature.  It  is  our  supreme  strength ;  if  also,  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  our  miserablest  weakness.  —  From  Stoke  to 
Stowe  is  as  yet  a  field,  all  pathless,  untrodden :  from  Stoke 
where  I  live,  to  Stowe  where  I  have  to  make  my  merchandises, 
perform  my  businesses,  consult  my  heavenly  oracles,  there  is 
as  yet  no  path  or  human  footprint ;  and  I,  impelled  by  such 
necessities,  must  nevertheless  undertake  the  journey.  Let  me 
go  once,  scanning  my  way  with  any  earnestness  of  outlook,  and 
successfully  arriving,  my  footprints  are  an  invitation  to  me  a 
second  time  to  go  by  the  same  way.  It  is  easier  than  any  other 
way  :  the  industry  of  “  scanning  ”  lies  already  invested  in  it 
for  me  ;  I  can  go  this  time  with  less  of  scanning,  or  without 
scanning  at  all.  Nay  the  very  sight  of  my  footprints,  what  a 
comfort  for  me  ;  and  in  a  degree,  for  all  my  brethren  of  man¬ 
kind  !  The  footprints  are  trodden  and  retrodden ;  the  path 
wears  ever  broader,  smoother,  into  a  broad  highway,  where 
even  wheels  can  run ;  and  many  travel  it ;  —  till  —  till  the 
Town  of  Stowe  disappear  from  that  locality  (as  towns  have 
been  known  to  do),  or  no  merchandising,  heavenly  oracle,  or 
real  business  any  longer  exist  for  one  there  :  then  why  should 
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anybody  travel  tbe  way  ?  —  Habit  is  our  primal,  fundamental 
law ;  Habit  and  Imitation,  there  is  nothing  more  perennial  in 
us  than  these  two.  They  are  the  source  of  all  Working  and 
all  Apprenticeship,  of  all  Practice  and  all  Learning,  in  this 
world. 

Yes,  the  wise  man  too  speaks,  and  acts,  in  Formulas ;  all  men 
do  so.  And  in  general,  the  more  completely  cased  with  For¬ 
mulas  a  man  may  be,  the  safer,  happier  is  it  for  him.  Thou 
who,  in  an  All  of  rotten  Formulas,  seemest  to  stand  nigh  bare, 
having  indignantly  shaken  off  the  superannuated  rags  and  un¬ 
sound  callosities  of  Formulas,  —  consider  how  thou  too  art  still 
clothed  !  This  English  Nationality,  whatsoever  from  uncounted 
ages  is  genuine  and  a  fact  among  thy  native  People,  in  their 
words  and  ways--,  all  this,  has  it  not  made  for  thee  a  skin  or 
second-skin,  adhesive  actually  as  thy  natural  skin  ?  This 
thou  hast  not  stript  off,  this  thou  wilt  never  strip  off :  the 
humor  that  thy  mother  gave  thee  has  to  show  itself  through 
this.  A  common,  or  it  may  be  an  uncommon  Englishman  thou 
art :  but,  good  Heavens,  what  sort  of  Arab,  Chinaman,  Jew- 
Clothesman,  Turk,  Hindoo,  African  Mandingo,  wouldst  thou 
have  been,  thou  with  those  mother-qualities  of  thine  ! 

It  strikes  me  dumb  to  look  over  the  long  series  of  faces, 
such  as  any  full  Church,  Court-house,  London-Tavern  Meeting, 
or  miscellany  of  men  will  show  them.  Some  score  or  two  of 
years  ago,  all  these  were  little  red-colored  pulpy  infants ;  each 
of  them  capable  of  being  kneaded,  baked  into  any  social  form 
you  chose :  yet  see  now  how  they  are  fixed  and  hardened,  — 
into  artisans,  artists,  clergy,  gentry,  learned  serjeants,  unlearned 
dandies,  and  can  and  shall  now  be  nothing  else  henceforth  ! 

Mark  on  that  nose  the  color  left  by  too  copious  xj0rt  and 
viands  ;  to  which  the  profuse  cravat  with  exorbitant  breastpin, 
and  the  fixed,  forward,  and  as  it  were  menacing  glance  of  the 
eyes  correspond.  That  is  a  “  Man  of  Business  ;  ”  prosperous 
manufacturer,  fiouse-contractor,  engineer,  law-manager ;  his 
eye,  nose,  cravat  have,  in  such  work  and  fortune,  got  such  a 
character :  deny  him  not  thy  praise,  thy  pity.  Pity  him  too, 
the  Hard-handed,  with  bony  brow,  rudely  combed  hair,  eyes 
looking  out  as  in  labor,  in  difficulty  and  uncertainty ;  rude 
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mouth,  the  lips  coarse,  loose,  as  in  hard  toil  and  lifelong  fatigue 
they  have  got  the  habit  of  hanging :  —  hast  thou  seen  aught 
more  touching  than  the  rude  intelligence,  so  cramped,  yet 
energetic,  unsubduable,  true,  which  looks  out  of  that  marred 
visage  ?  Alas,  and  his  poor  wife,  with  her  own  hands,  washed 
that  cotton  neck-cloth  for  him,  buttoned  that  coarse  shirt,  sent 
him  forth  creditably  trimmed  as  she  could.  In  such  imprison¬ 
ment  lives  he,  for  his  part ;  man  cannot  now  deliver  him :  the 
red  pulpy  infant  has  been  baked  and  fashioned  so. 

Or  what  kind  of  baking  was  it  that  this  other  brother  mortal 
got,  which  has  baked  him  into  the  genus  Dandy  ?  Elegant 
Vacuum  ;  serenely  looking  down  upon  all  Plenums  and  Entities 
as  low  and  poor  to  his  serene  Chimeraship  and  fVimentity  labo¬ 
riously  attained  !  Heroic  Vacuum  ;  inexpugnable,  while  purse 
and  present  condition  of  society  hold  out  ;  curable  by  no 
hellebore.  The  doom  of  Fate  was,  Be  thou  a  Dandy  !  Have 
thy  eye-glasses,  opera-glasses,  thy  Long- Acre  cabs  with  white- 
breeched  tiger,  thy  yawning  impassivities,  pococurantisms ; 
fix  thyself  in  Dandyhood,  undeliverable ;  it  is  thy  doom. 

And  all  these,  we  say,  were  red-colored  infants  ;  of  the  same 
pulp  and  stuff,  few  years  ago ;  now  irretrievably  shaped  and 
kneaded  as  we  see !  Formulas  ?  There  is  no  mortal  extant, 
out  of  the  depths  of  Bedlam,  but  lives  all  skinned,  thatched, 
covered  over  with  Formulas ;  and  is,  as  it  were,  held  in  from 
delirium  and  the  Inane  by  his  Formulas  !  They  are  withal 
the  most  beneficent,  indispensable  of  human  equipments : 
blessed  he  who  has  a  skin  and  tissues,  so  it  be  a  living  one, 
and  the  heart-pulse  everywhere  discernible  through  it.  Mona- 
chism,  Feudalism,  with  a  real  King  Plantagenet,  with  real 
Abbots  Samson,  and  their  other  living  realities,  how  blessed ! 

Not  without  a  mournful  interest  have  we  surveyed  that 
authentic  image  of  a  Time  now  wholly  swallowed.  Mournful 
reflections  crowd  on  us  ;  —  and  yet  consolatory.  How  many 
brave  men  have  lived  before  Agamemnon !  Here  is  a  brave 
governor  Samson,  a  man  fearing  God,  and  fearing  nothing  else ; 
of  whom  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  as  King,  Chief  Editor, 
High  Priest,  we  could  be  so  glad  and  proud ;  of  whom  never¬ 
theless  Fame  has  altogether  forgotten  to  make  mention !  The 
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faint  image  of  him,  revived  in  this  hour,  is  found  in  the  gossip 
of  one  poor  Monk,  and  in  Nature  nowhere  else.  Oblivion  had 
so  nigh  swallowed  him  altogether,  even  to  the  echo  of  his  ever 
having  existed.  What  regiments  and  hosts  and  generations 
of  such  has  Oblivion  already  swallowed  !  Their  crumbled  dust, 
makes  up  the  soil  our  life-fruit  grows  on.  Said  I  not,  as  my 
old  Norse  Fathers  taught  me,  The  Life-tree  Igdrasil,  rvhich 
waves  round  thee  in  this  hour,  whereof  thou  in  this  hour  art 
portion,  has  its  roots  down  deep  in  the  oldest  Death-King 
doms ;  and  grows ;  the  three  Nornas,  or  Times,  Past,  Present, 
Future,  watering  it  from  the  Sacred  Well ! 

For  example,  who  taught  thee  to  speak  ?  From  the  day  wheti 
two  hairy-naked  or  fig-leaved  Human  Figures  began,  as  uncom¬ 
fortable  dummies,  anxious  no  longer  to  be  dumb,  but  to  impart 
themselves  to  one  another ;  and  endeavored,  with  gaspings,  ges- 
turings,  with  unsyllabled  cries,  with  painful  pantomime  and  in¬ 
terjections,  in  a  very  unsuccessful  manner,  —  up  to  the  writing 
of  this  present  copyright  Book,  which  also  is  not  very  success¬ 
ful  !  Between  that  day  and  this,  I  say,  there  has  been  a  pretty 
space  of  time  ;  a  pretty  spell  of  work,  which  somebody  has  done  ! 
Thinkest  thou  there  were  no  poets  till  Dan  Chaucer  ?  No 
heart  burning  with  a  thought,  which  it  could  not  hold,  and  had 
no  word  for ;  and  needed  to  shape  and  coin  a  word  for,  —  what 
thou  callest  a  metaphor,  trope,  or  the  like  ?  For  every  word 
we  have,  there  was  such  a  man  and  poet.  The  coldest  word 
was  once  a  glowing  new  metaphor,  and  bold  questionable 
originality.  “  Thy  very  attention,  does  it  not  mean  an 
attentio,  a  stretching-to  ?  ”  Fancy  that  act  of  the  mind, 
which  all  were  conscious  of,  which  none  had  yet  named,  — 
when  this  new  “poet  ”  first  felt  bound  and  driven  to  name  it ! 
His  questionable  originality,  and  new  glowing  metaphor,  was 
found  adoptable,  intelligible ;  and  remains  our  name  for  it  to 
this  day. 

Literature :  —  and  look  at  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  the  Ma¬ 
sonries  and  Worships  and  Quasi-Worships  that  are  there ;  not 
to  speak  of  Westminster  Hall  and  its  wigs  !  Men  had  not  a 
hammer  to  begin  with,  not  a  syllabled  articulation :  they  had 
it  all  to  make  ;  —  and  they  have  made  it.  What  thousand  thou- 
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sand  articulate,  semi-articulate,  earnest-stammering  Prayers 
ascending  up  to  Heaven,  from  hut  and  cell,  in  many  lands,  in 
many  centuries,  from  the  fervent  kindled  souls  of  innumerable 
men,,  each  struggling  to  pour  itself  forth  incompletely,  as  it 
might,  before  the  incompletest  Liturgy  could  be  compiled  ! 
The  Liturgy,  or  adoptable  and  generally  adopted  Set  of  Prayers 
and  Prayer-Method,  was  what  we  can  call  the  Select  Adopta¬ 
bilities,  “  Select  Beauties  ”  well  edited  (by  (Ecumenic  Councils 
and  other  Useful-Knowledge  Societies)  from  that  wide  waste 
imbroglio  of  Prayers  already  extant  and  accumulated,  good 
and  bad.  The  good  were  found  adoptable  by  men ;  were 
gradually  got  together,  well-edited,  accredited :  the  bad,  found 
inappropriate,  unadoptable,  were  gradually  forgotten,  disused 
and  burnt.  It  is  the  way  with  human  things.  The  first  man 
who,  looking  with  open  soul  on  this  august  Heaven  and  Earth, 
this  Beautiful  and  Awful,  which  we  name  Nature,  Universe 
and  such  like,  the  essence  of  which  remains  forever  Unnam- 
able  ;  he  who  first,  gazing  into  this,  fell  on  his  knees  awe¬ 
struck,  in  silence  as  is  likeliest,  —  he,  driven  by  inner  necessity, 
the  “  audacious  original  ”  that  he  was,  had  done  a  thing,  too, 
which  all  thoughtful  hearts  saw  straightway  to  be  an  expres¬ 
sive,  altogether  adoptable  thing !  To  bow  the  knee  was  ever 
since  the  attitude  of  supplication.  Earlier  than  any  spoken 
Prayers,  Litanias,  or  Leitourgias ;  the  beginning  of  all  Wor¬ 
ship,  —  which  needed  but  a  beginning,  so  rational  was  it. 
What  a  poet  he  !  Yes,  this  bold  original  was  a  successful  one 
withal.  The  well-head  this  one,  hidden  in  the  primeval  dusks 
and  distances,  from  whom  as  from  a  Nile-source  all  Forms  of 
Worship  flow :  —  such  a  Nile-river  (somewhat  muddy  and 
malarious  now  !)  of  Forms  of  Worship  sprang  there,  and  flowed, 
and  flows,  down  to  Puseyism,  Rotatory  Calabash,  Archbishop 
Laud  at  St.  Catherine  Creed’s,  and  perhaps  lower  ! 

filings  rise,  I  say,  in  that  way.  The  Iliad  Poem,  and 
indeed  most  other  poetic,  especially  epic  things,  have  risen 
as  the  Liturgy  did.  The  great  Iliad  in  Greece,  and  the  small 
Robin  Rood’s  Garland  in  England,  are  each,  as  I  understand, 
the  well-edited  “  Select  Beauties  ”  of  an  immeasurable  waste 
imbroglio  of  Heroic  Ballads  in  their  respective  centuries  and 
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countries.  Think  what  strumming  of  the  seven-stringed  he¬ 
roic  lyre,  torturing  of  the  less  heroic  fiddle-catgut,  in  Hellenic 
Kings’  Courts,  and  English  wayside  Public  Houses  ;  and  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  studious  Poetic  brain,  and  gasping  here  too  in  the 
semi-articulate  windpipe  of  Poetic  men,  before  the  Wrath  of  a 
Divine  Achilles,  the  Prowess  of  a  Will  Scarlet  or  Wakefield 
Pindar,  could  be  adequately  sung  !  Honor  to  you,  ye  nameless 
great  and  greatest  ones,  ye  long-forgotten  brave  ! 

Nor  was  the  Statute  De  Tallagio  non  concedendo,  nor  any 
Statute,  Law-method,  Lawyer’s-wig,  much-  less  were  the  Stat¬ 
ute-Book  and  Four  Courts,  with  Coke  upon  Lyttelton  and 
Three  Estates  of  Parliament  in  the  rear  of  them,  got  together 
without  human  labor,  —  mostly  forgotten  now  !  From  the 
time  of  Cain’s  slaying  Abel  by  swift  head-breakage,  to  this 
time  of  killing  your  man  in  Chancery  by  inches,  and  slow 
heart-break  for  forty  years, — there  too  is  an  interval !  Ven¬ 
erable  Justice  herself  began  by  Wild- Justice  ;  all  Law  is  as 
a  tamed  furrow-field,  slowly  worked  out,  and  rendered  arable, 
from  the  waste  jungle  of  Club-Law.  Valiant  Wisdom  tilling 
and  draining ;  escorted  by  owl-eyed  Pedantry,  by  owlish  and 
vulturish  and  many  other  forms  of  Folly;  —  the  valiant  Hus¬ 
bandman  assiduously  tilling ;  the  blind  greedy  enemy  too 
assiduously  sowing  tares  !  It  is  because  there  is  yet  in  vener¬ 
able  wigged  Justice  some  wisdom,  amid  such  mountains  of 
wiggeries  and  folly,  that  men  have  not  cast  her  into  the 
Kiver ;  that  she  still  sits  there,  like  Dryden’s  Head  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Boohs,  —  a  huge  helmet,  a  huge  mountain  of 
greased  parchment,  of  unclean  horse-hair,  first  striking  the 
eye ;  and  then  in  the  innermost  corner,  visible  at  last,  in  size 
as  a  hazelnut,  a  real  fraction  of  God’s  Justice,  perhaps  not 
yet  unattainable  to  some,  surely  still  indispensable  to  all ;  — 
and  men  know  not  what  to  do  with  her  !  Lawyers  were  not 
all  pedants,  voluminous  voracious  persons ;  Lawyers  too  were 
poets,  were  heroes, — or  their  Law  had  been  past  the  Nore 
long  before  this  time.  Their  Owlisms,  Vulturisms,  to  an  in¬ 
credible  extent,  will  disappear  by  and  by,  their  Heroisms  only 
remaining,  and  the  helmet  be  reduced  to  something  like  the 
size  of  the  head,  we  hope  !  — 
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It  is  all  work  and  forgotten  work,  this  peopled,  clothed, 
articulate-speaking,  high-towered,  wide-acred  World.  The 
hands  of  forgotten  brave  men  have  made  it  a  World  for  us; 
they,  —  honor  to  them ;  they,  in  spite  of  the  idle  and  the 
dastard.  This  English  Land,  here  and  now.  is  the  summary 
of  what  was  found  of  wise,  and  noble,  and  accordant  with 
God’s  Truth,  in  all  the  generations  of  English  Men.  Our 
English  Speech  is  speakable  because  there  were  Hero-Poets 
of  our  blood  and  lineage  ;  speakable  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  these.  This  Land  of  England  has  its  conquerors, 
possessors,  which  change  from  epoch  to  epoch,  from  day  to 
day  ;  but  its  real  conquerors,  creators,  and  eternal  proprie¬ 
tors  are  these  following,  and  their  representatives  if  you  can 
find  them  :  All  the  Heroic  Souls  that  ever  were  in  England, 
each  in  their  degree ;  all  the  men  that  ever  cut  a  thistle, 
drained  a  puddle  out  of  England,  contrived  a  wise  scheme  in 
England,  did  or  said  a  true  and  valiant  thing  in  England.  I 
tell  thee,  they  had  not  a  hammer  to  begin  with ;  and  yet 
Wren  built  St.  Paul’s  :  not  an  articulated  syllable  ;  and  yet 
there  have  come  English  Literatures,  Elizabethan  Literatures, 
Satanic-School,  Cockney-School,  and  other  Literatures  ;  —  once 
more,  as  in  the  old  time  of  the  Leitourgia,  a  most  waste  im¬ 
broglio,  and  world-wide  jungle  and  jumble ;  waiting  terribly 
to  be  “  well-edited  ”  and  “  well-burnt  ”  !  Arachne  started  with 
forefinger  and  thumb,  and  had  not  even  a  distaff ;  yet  thou 
seest  Manchester,  and  Cotton  Cloth,  which  will  shelter  naked 
backs,  at  twopence  an  ell. 

Work  ?  The  quantity  of  done  and  forgotten  work  that  lies 
silent  under  my  feet  in  this  world,  and  escorts  and  attends 
me,  and  supports  and  keeps  me  alive,  wheresoever  I  walk  or 
stand,  whatsoever  I  think  or  do,  gives  rise  to  reflections  !  Is 
it  not  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  strike  the  thing  called  “  Fame  ” 
into  total  silence  for  a  wise  man  ?  For  fools  and  unreflective 
persons,  she  is  and  will  be  very  noisy,  this  “  Fame,”  and  talks 
of  her  “  immortals  ”  and  so  forth  :  but  if  you  will  consider  it, 
what  is  she  ?  Abbot  Samson  was  not  nothing  because  nobody 
said  anything  of  him.  Or  thinkest  thou,  the  Right  Honor¬ 
able  Sir  Jabesh  Windbag  can  be  made  something  by  Parlia- 
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mentary  Majorities  and  Leading  Articles  ?  Her  “  immortals  ”  ! 
Scarcely  two  hundred  years  back  can  Fame  recollect  articu¬ 
lately  at  all ;  and  there  she  but  maunders  and  mumbles.  She 
manages  to  recollect  a  Shakspeare  or  so ;  and  prates,  consid¬ 
erably  like  a  goose,  about  him  ;  —  and  in  the  rear  of  that, 
onwards  to  the  birth  of  Theuth,  to  Hengst’s  Invasion,  and  the 
bosom  of  Eternity,  it  was  all  blank ;  and  the  respectable 
Teutonic  Languages,  Teutonic  Practices,  Existences,  all  came 
of  their  own  accord,  as  the  grass  springs,  as  the  trees  grow ; 
no  Poet,  no  work  from  the  inspired  heart  of  a  Man  needed 
there  ;  and  Fame  has  not  an  articulate  word  to  say  about  it ! 
Or  ask  her,  What,  with  all  conceivable  appliances  and  mne¬ 
monics,  including  apotheosis  and  human  sacrifices  among  the 
number,  she  carries  in  her  head  with  regard  to  a  Wodan, 
even  a  Moses,  or  other  such  ?  She  begins  to  be  uncertain 
as  to  what  they  were,  whether  spirits  or  men  of  mould,  — 
gods,  charlatans  ;  begins  sometimes  to  have  a  misgiving  that 
they  were  mere  symbols,  ideas  of  the  mind ;  perhaps  non¬ 
entities  and  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  !  She  is  the  noisiest, 
inarticulately  babbling,  hissing,  screaming,  foolishest,  unmu- 
sicalest  of  fowls  that  fly ;  and  needs  no  “  trumpet,”  I  think, 
but  her  own  enormous  goose-throat,  —  measuring  several 
degrees  of  celestial  latitude,  so  to  speak.  Her  “  wings,”  in 
these  days,  have  grown  far  swifter  than  ever ;  but  her  goose- 
throat  hitherto  seems  only  larger,  louder  and  foolisher  than 
ever.  She  is  transitory,  futile,  a  goose-goddess  :  —  if  she  were 
not  transitory,  what  would  become  of  us  !  It  is  a  chief  com¬ 
fort  that  she  forgets  us  all ;  all,  even  to  the  very  Wodans ; 
and  grows  to  consider  us,  at  last,  as  probably  nonentities  and 
Letters  of  the  Alphabet. 

Yes,  a  noble  Abbot  Samson  resigns  himself  to  Oblivion 
too ;  feels  it  no  hardship,  but  a  comfort ;  counts  it  as  a  still 
resting-place,  from  much  sick  fret  and  fever  and  stupidity, 
which  in  the  night-watches  often  made  his  strong  heart  sigh. 
Your  most  sweet  voices,  making  one  enormous  goose-voice, 
0  Bobus  and  Company,  how  can  they  be  a  guidance  for  any 
Son  of  Adam  ?  In  silence  of  you  and  the  like  of  you,  the 
“  small  still  voices  ”  will  speak  to  him  better ;  in  which  does 
lie  guidance. 
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My  friend,  all  speech  and  rumor  is  short-lived,  foolish,  un¬ 
true.  Genuine  Wouk  alone,  what  thou  workest  faithfully, 
that  is  eternal,  as  the  Almighty  Founder  and  World-Builder 
himself.  Stand  thou  by  that ;  and  let  “  Fame  ”  and  the  rest 
of  it  go  prating. 

“Heard  are  the  Voices, 

Heard  are  the  Sages, 

The  Worlds  and  the  Ages  : 

‘  Choose  well ,  your  choice  is 
Brief  and  yet  endless. 

“  ‘  Here  eyes  do  regard  you. 

In  Eternity’s  stillness  ; 

Here  is  all  fulness. 

Ye  brave,  to  reward  you ; 

Work,  and  despair  not.’  ”■ 

Goethb 
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But,  it  is  said,  our  religion  is  gone :  we  no  longer  believe 
in  St.  Edmund,  no  longer  see  the  figure  of  him  “on  the  rim 
of  the  sky,”  minatory  or  confirmatory  !  God’s  absolute  Laws, 
sanctioned  by  an  eternal  Heaven  and  an  eternal  Hell,  have 
become  Moral  Philosophies,  sanctioned  by  able  computations 
of  Profit  and  Loss,  by  weak  considerations  of  Pleasures  of 
Virtue  and  the  Moral  Sublime. 

It  is  even  so.  To  speak  in  the  ancient  dialect,  we  “  have 
forgotten  God ;  ”  —  in  the  most  modern  dialect  and  very  truth 
of  the  matter,  we  have  taken  up  the  Fact  of  this  Universe  ac 
it  is  not.  We  have  quietly  closed  our  eyes  to  the  eternal  Sub¬ 
stance  of  things,  and  opened  them  only  to  the  Shows  and 
Shams  of  things.  We  quietly  believe  this  Universe  to  be 
intrinsically  a  great  unintelligible  Perhaps  ;  extrinsically, 
clear  enough,  it  is  a  great,  most  extensive  Cattle-fold  and 
Workhouse,  with  most  extensive  Kitchen-ranges,  Dining- 
tables,  —  whereat  he  is  wise  who  can  find  a  place  !  All  the 
Truth  of  this  Universe  is  uncertain ;  only  the  profit  and  loss 
of  it,  the  pudding  and  praise  of  it,  are  and  remain  very  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  practical  man. 

There  is  no  longer  any  God  for  us  !  God’s  Laws  are  be¬ 
come  a  Greatest-Happiness  Principle,  a  Parliamentary  Expe¬ 
diency  :  the  Heavens  overarch  us  only  as  an  Astronomical 
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Time-keeper;  a  butt  for  Herschel-telescopes  to  shoot  science 
at,  to  shoot  sentimentalities  at :  —  in  our  and  old  J onson’s 
dialect,  man  has  lost  the  soul  out  of  him ;  and  now,  after  the 
due  period,  —  begins  to  find  the  want  of  it !  This  is  verily 
the  plague-spot ;  centre  of  the  universal  Social  Gangrene, 
threatening  all  modern  things  with  frightful  death.  To  him 
that  will  consider  it,  here  is  the  stem,  with  its  roots  and 
tap-root,  with  its  world-wide  upas-boughs  and  accursed  poison- 
exudations,  under  which  the  world  lies  writhing  in  atrophy 
and  agony.  You  touch  the  focal-centre  of  all  our  disease, 
of  our  frightful  nosology  of  diseases,  when  you  lay  your  hand 
on  this.  There  is  no  religion ;  there  is  no  God ;  man  has 
lost  his  soul,  and  vainly  seeks  antiseptic  salt.  Yainly :  in 
killing  -Kings,  in  passing  Reform  Bills,  in  French  Revolutions, 
Manchester  Insurrections,  is  found  no  remedy.  The  foul  ele¬ 
phantine  leprosy,  alleviated  for  an  hour,  reappears  in  new 
force  and  desperateness  next  hour. 

For  actually  this  is  not  the  real  fact  of  the  world ;  the 
world  is  not  made  so,  but  otherwise !  —  Truly,  any  Society 
setting  out  from  this  No-God  hypothesis  will  arrive  at  a  result 
or  two.  The  CAveracities,  escorted,  each  Unveracity  of  them 
by  its  corresponding  Misery  and  Penalty ;  the  Phantasms  and 
Fatuities,  and  ten-years  Corn-Law  Debatings,  that  shall  walk 
the  Earth  at  noonday,  —  must  needs  be  numerous  !  The 
Universe  being  intrinsically  a  Perhaps,  being  too  probably  an 
“  infinite  Humbug,”  why  should  any  minor  Humbug  astonish 
us  ?  It  is  all  according  to  the  order  of  Nature  ;  and  Phan¬ 
tasms  riding  with  huge  clatter  along  the  streets,  from  end  to 
end  of  our  existence,  astonish  nobody.  Enchanted  St.  Ives’ 
Workhouses  and  Joe-Manton  Aristocracies  ;  giant  Working 
Mammonism  near  strangled  in  the  partridge-nets  of  giant¬ 
looking  Idle  Dilettantism,  —  this,  in  all  its  branches,  in  its 
thousand-thousand  modes  and  figures,  is  a  sight  familiar 
to  us. 

The  Popish  Religion,  we  are  told,  flourishes  extremely  in 
these  years ;  and  is  the  most  vivacious-looking  religion  to  be 
met  with  at  present.  “  Elle  a  trois  cents  ans  dans  le  ventre 
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counts  M.  J ouffroy ;  “  c’est  pourquoi  je  la  respecte  !  ”  —  The 
old  Pope  of  Pome,  finding  it  laborious  to  kneel  so  long  while 
they  cart  him  through  the  streets  to  bless  the  people  on 
Corpus- Christ i  Day,  complains  of  rheumatism;  whereupon  his 
Cardinals  consult ;  construct  him,  after  some  study,  a  stuffed 
cloaked  figure,  of  iron  and  wood,  with  wool  or  baked  hair; 
and  place  it  in  a  kneeling  posture.  Stuffed  figure,  or  rump  off 
a  figure ;  to  this  stuffed  rump  he,  sitting  at  his  ease  on  a  lower 
level,  joins,  by  the  aid  of  cloaks  and  drapery,  his  living  head 
and  outspread  hands :  the  rump  with  its  cloaks  kneels,  the 
Pope  looks,  and  holds  his  hands  spread;  and  so  the  two  in 
concert  bless  the  Roman  population  on  Coipus-Christi  Day,  as 
well  as  they  can. 

I  have  considered  this  amphibious  Pope,  with  the  wool-and¬ 
iron  back,  with  the  flesh  head  and  hands  ;  and  endeavored 
to  calculate  his  horoscope.  I  reckon  him  the  remarkablest 
Pontiff  that  has  darkened  God’s  daylight,  or  painted  himself 
in  the  human  retina,  for  these  several  thousand  years.  Nay, 
since  Chaos  first  shivered,  and  “  sneezed,”  as  the  Arabs  say, 
with  the  first  shaft  of  sunlight  shot  through  it,  what  stranger 
product  was  there  of  Nature  and  Art  working  together  ? 
Here  is  a  Supreme  Priest  who  believes  God  to  be  —  What,  in 
the  name  of  God,  does  he  believe  God  to  be  ?  —  and  discerns 
that  all  worship  of  God  is  a  scenic  phantasmagory  of  wax- 
candles,  organ-blasts,  Gregorian  chants,  mass-brayings,  purple 
monsignori,  wool-and-iron  rumps,  artistically  spread  out,  —  to 
save  the  ignorant  from  worse. 

0  reader,  I  say  not  who  are  Belial’s  elect.  This  poor  am¬ 
phibious  Pope  too  gives  loaves  to  the  Poor ;  has  in  him  more 
good  latent  than  he  is  himself  aware  of.  His  poor  Jesuits, 
in  the  late  Italian  Cholera,  were,  with  a  few  German  Doctors, 
the  only  creatures  whom  dastard  terror  had  not  driven  mad : 
they  descended  fearless  into  all  gulfs  and  bedlams  ;  watched 
over  the  pillow  of  the  dying,  with  help,  with  counsel  and 
hope  ;  shone  as  luminous  fixed  stars,  when  all  else  had  gone 
out  in  chaotic  night :  honor  to  them  !  This  poor  Pope,  —  who 
knows  what  good  is  in  him  ?  In  a  Time  otherwise  too  prone 
to  forget,  he  keeps  up  the  mourufulest  ghastly  memorial  of 
Vol.  6  PP 
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the  Highest,  Blessedest,  which  once  was ;  which,  in  new  fit 
forms,  will  again  partly  have  to  be.  Is  he  not  as  a  perpetual 
death’s-head  and  cross-bones,  with  their  Resurgam,  on  the 
grave  of  a  Universal  Heroism,  —  grave  of  a  Christianity? 
Such  Noblenesses,  purchased  by  the  world’s  best  heart’s-blood, 
must  not  be  lost ;  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  them,  in  what  con¬ 
fusions  soever.  To  all  of  us  the  day  will  come,  to  a  few  of  us 
it  has  already  come,  when  no  mortal,  with  his  heart  yearning 
for  a  “Divine  Humility,”  or  other  “Highest  form  of  Valor,” 
will  need  to  look  for  it  in  death’s-heads,  but  will  see  it  round 
him  in  here  and  there  a  beautiful  living  head. 

Besides,  there  is  in  this  poor  Pope,  and  his  practice  of  the 
Scenic  Theory  of  Worship,  a  frankness  which  I  rather  honor. 
Not  half  and  half,  but  with  undivided  heart  does  he  set  about 
worshipping  by  stage-machinery  ;  as  if  there  were  now,  and 
could  again  be,  in  Nature  no  other.  He  will  ask  you,  What 
other?  Under  this  my  Gregorian  Chant,  and  beautiful  wax- 
light  Phantasmagory,  kindly  hidden  from  you  is  an  Abyss, 
of  Black  Doubt,  Scepticism,  nay  Sansculottic  Jacobinism ;  an 
Orcus  that  has  no  bottom.  Think  of  that.  “Groby  Pool  is 
thatched  with  pancakes,”  —  as  Jeannie  Deans’s  Innkeeper 
defied  it  to  be !  The  Bottomless  of  Scepticism,  Atheism, 
Jacobinism,  behold,  it  is  thatched  over,  hidden  from  your  de¬ 
spair,  by  stage-properties  judiciously  arranged.  This  stuffed 
rump  of  mine  saves  not  me  only  from  rheumatism,  but  you 
also  from  what  other  isms!  In  this  your  Life-pilgrimage 
No- whither,  a  fine  Squallacci  marching-music,  and  Gregorian 
Chant,  accompanies  you,  and  the  hollow  Night  of  Orcus  is 
well  hid ! 

Yes  truly,  few  men  that  worship  by  the  rotatory  Calabash 
of  the  Calmucks  do  it  in  half  so  great,  frank  or  effectual  a 
way.  Drury-Lane,  it  is  said,  and  that  is  saying  much,  might 
learn  from  him  in  the  dressing  of  parts,  in  the  arrangement 
of  lights  and  shadows.  He  is  the  greatest  Play-actor  that 
at  present  draws  salary  in  this  world.  Poor  Pope ;  and  I  am 
told  he  is  fast  growing  bankrupt  too ;  and  will,  in  a  measura¬ 
ble  term  of  years  (a  great  way  within  the  “three  hundred”), 
not  have  a  penny  to  make  his  pot  boil !  His  old  rheumatic 
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back  will  then  get  to  rest ;  and  himself  and  his  stage-proper- 
ties  sleep  well  in  Chaos  forevermore. 

Or,  alas,  why  go  to  Rome  for  Phantasms  walking  the 
streets  ?  Phantasms,  ghosts,  in  this  midnight  hour,  hold  jubi¬ 
lee,  and  screech  and  jabber ;  and  the  question  rather  were, 
What  high  Reality  anywhere  is  yet  awake  ?  Aristocracy  has 
become  Phantasm-Aristocracy,  no  longer  able  to  do  its  work, 
not  in  the  least  conscious  that  it  Iras  any  work  longer  to  do. 
Unable,  totally  careless  to  do  its  work ;  careful  only  to  clamor 
for  the  wages  of  doing  its  work,  —  nay  for  higher,  and  palpably 
undue  wages,  and  Corn-Laws  and  increase  of  rents  ;  the  old 
rate  of  wages  not  being  adequate  now  !  In  hydra-wrestle, 
giant  “  MilloCT&cy  ”  so  called,  a  real  giant,  though  as  yet  a 
blind  one  and  but  half  awake,  wrestles  and  wrings  in  choking 
nightmare,  “  like  to  be  strangled  in  the  partridge-nets  of  Pham 
tasm- Aristocracy,”  as  we  said,  which  fancies  itself  still  to  be  a 
giant.  Wrestles,  as  under  nightmare,  till  it  do  awaken  ;  and 
gasps  and  struggles  thousand-fold,  we  may  say,  in  a  truly  pain¬ 
ful  manner,  through  all  fibres  of  our  English  Existence,  in 
these  hours  and  years  !  Is  our  poor  English  Existence  wholly 
becoming  a  Nightmare  ;  full  of  mere  Phantasms  ?  — 

The  Champion  of  England,  cased  in  iron  or  tin,  rides  into 
Westminster  Hall,  “  being  lifted  into  his  saddle  with  little 
assistance,”  and  there  asks,  If  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  under  the  cope  of  Heaven,  is  any  man  or  demon  that 
dare  question  the  right  of  this  King  ?  Under  the  cope  of 
Heaven  no  man  makes  intelligible  answer,  —  as  several  men 
ought  already  to  have  done.  Does  not  this  Champion  too 
know  the  world ;  that  it  is  a  huge  Imposture,  and  bottomless 
Inanity,  thatched  over  with  bright  cloth  and  other  ingenious 
tissues  ?  Him  let  us  leave  there,  questioning  all  men  and 
demons. 

Him  we  have  left  to  his  destiny  ;  but  whom  else  have  we 
found  ?  From  this  the  highest  apex  of  things,  downwards 
through  all  strata  and  breadths,  how  many  fully  awakened 
Realities  have  we  fallen  in  with :  —  alas,  on  the  contrary, 
what  troops  and  populations  of  Phantasms,  not  God-Veracities 
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but  Devil-Falsities,  down  to  the  very  lowest  stratum,  —  which 
now,  by  such  superincumbent  weight  of  Unveracities,  lies 
enchanted  in  St.  Ives’  Workhouses,  broad  enough,  helpless 
enough!  You  will  walk  in  no  public  thoroughfare  or  remotest 
byway  of  English  Existence  but  you  will  meet  a  man,  an  in¬ 
terest  of  men,  that  has  given  up  hope  in  the  Everlasting,  True, 
and  placed  its  hope  in  the  Temporary,  half  or  wholly  False. 
The  Honorable  Member  complains  unmusically  that  there  is 
“  devil’  s-dust  ”  in  Yorkshire  cloth.  Yorkshire  cloth, — why, 
the  very  Paper  I  now  write  on  is  made,  it  seems,  partly  of 
plaster-lime  well  smoothed,  and  obstructs  my  writing !  You 
are  lucky  if  you  can  find  now  any  good  Paper,  —  any  work 
really  done;  search  where  you  will,  from  highest  Phantasm 
apex  to  lowest  Enchanted  basis. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  great  Hat  seven-feet  high,  which 
now  perambulates  London  Streets  ;  which  my  Friend  Sauerteig 
regarded  justly  as  one  of  our  English  notabilities ;  “  the  top¬ 
most  point  as  yet,”  said  he,  “  would  it  were  your  culminating 
and  returning  point,  to  which  English  Puffery  has  been  ob¬ 
served  to  reach !  ”  —  The  Hatter  in  the  Strand  of  London, 
instead  of  making  better  felt-hats  than  another,  mounts  a  huge 
lath-and-plaster  Hat,  seven  feet  high,  upon  wheels ;  sends  a 
man  to  drive  it  through  the  streets ;  hoping  to  be  saved  thereby. 
He  has  not  attempted  to  make  better  hats,  as  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Universe  to  do,  and  as  with  this  ingenuity  of  his  he 
could  very  probably  have  done ;  but  his  whole  industry  is 
turned  to  persuade  us  that  he  has  made  such  !  He  too  knows 
that  the  Quack  has  become  God.  Laugh  not  at  him,  O  reader ; 
or  do  not  laugh  only.  He  has  ceased  to  be  comic ;  he  is  fast 
becoming  tragic.  To  me  this  all-deafening  blast  of  Puffery, 
of  poor  Falsehood  grown  necessitous,  of  poor  Heart-Atheism 
fallen  now  into  Enchanted  Workhouses,  sounds  too  surely  like 
a  Doom’s-blast !  I  have  to  say  to  myself  in  old  dialect  : 
“God’s  blessing  is  not  written  on  all  this;  His  curse  is  written 
on  all  this!”  Unless  perhaps  the  Universe  be  a  chimera;  — 
some  old  totally  deranged  eight-day  clock,  dead  as  brass ;  which 
the  Maker,  if  there  ever  was  any  Maker,  has  long  ceased  to 
meddle  with  ?  —  To  my  Friend  Sauerteig  this  poor  seven-feet 
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Hat-manufacturer,  as  the  topstone  of  English  Puffery,  was 
very  notable. 

Alas,  that  we  natives  note  him  little,  that  we  view  him  as  a 
thing  of  course,  is  the  very  burden  of  the  misery.  We  take  it 
for  granted,  the  most  rigorous  of  us,  that  all  men  who  have 
made  anything  are  expected  and  entitled  to  make  the  loudest 
possible  proclamation  of  it,  and  call  on  a  discerning  public  to 
reward  them  for  it.  Every  man  his  own  trumpeter ;  that  is, 
to  a  really  alarming  extent,  the  accepted  rule.  Make  loudest 
possible  proclamation  of  your  Hat :  true  proclamation  if  that 
will  do ;  if  that  will  not  do,  then  false  proclamation,  —  to  such 
extent  of  falsity  as  will  serve  your  purpose ;  as  will  not  seem 
too  false  to  be  credible  !  —  I  answer,  once  for  all,  that  the  fact 
is  not  so.  Nature  requires  no  man  to  make  proclamation  of 
his  doings  and  hat-makings ;  Nature  forbids  all  men  to  make 
such.  There  is  not  a  man  or  hat-maker  born  into  the  world 
but  feels,  or  has  felt,  that  he  is  degrading  himself  if  he  speak 
of  his  excellencies  and  prowesses,  and  supremacy  in  his  craft : 
his  inmost  heart  says  to  him,  “  Leave  thy  friends  to  speak  of 
these ;  if  possible,  thy  enemies  to  speak  of  these ;  but  at  all 
events,  thy  friends  !  ”  He  feels  that  he  is  already  a  poor 
braggart ;  fast  hastening  to  be  a  falsity  and  speaker  of  the 
tJntruth. 

Nature’s  Laws,  I  must  repeat,  are  eternal:  her  small  still 
Imice,  speaking  from  the  inmost  heart  of  us,  shall  not,  under 
terrible  penalties,  be  disregarded.  No  one  man  can  depart 
from  the  truth  without  damage  to  himself ;  no  one  million  of 
men;  no  Twenty-seven  Millions  of  men.  Show  me  a  Nation 
fallen  everywhere  into  this  course,  so  that  each  expects  it, 
permits  it  to  others  and  himself,  I  will  show  you  a  Nation 
travelling  with  one  assent  on  the  broad  way.  The  broad  way, 
however  many  Banks  of  England,  Cotton-Mills  and  Duke’s 
Palaces  it  may  have.  Not  at  happy  Elysian  fields,  and  ever¬ 
lasting  crowns  of  victory,  earned  by  silent  Valor,  will  this 
Nation  arrive ;  but  at  precipices,  devouring  gulfs,  if  it  pause 
not.  Nature  has  appointed  happy  fields,  victorious  laurel- 
crowns  ;  but  only  to  the  brave  and  true :  £7??,nature,  what  we 
call  Chaos,  holds  nothing  in  it  but  vacuities,  devouring  gulfs. 
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What  are  Twenty-seven  Millions,  and  their  unanimity  ?  Be¬ 
lieve  them  not :  the  Worlds  and  the  Ages,  God  and  Nature 
and  All  Men  say  otherwise. 

“Rhetoric  all  this?”  No,  my  brother,  very  singular  to  say, 
it  is  Fact  all  this.  Cocker’s  Arithmetic  is  not  truer.  Forgot¬ 
ten  in  these  days,  it  is  old  as  the  foundations  of  the  Universe, 
and  will  endure  till  the  Universe  cease.  It  is  forgotten  now; 
and  the  first  mention  of  it  puckers  thy  sweet  countenance  into 
a  sneer:  but  it  will  be  brought  to  mind  again,  —  unless  indeed 
the  Law  of  Gravitation  chance  to  cease,  and  men  find  that 
they  can  walk  on  vacancy.  Unanimity  of  the  Twenty-seven 
Millions  will  do  nothing ;  walk  not  thou  with  them ;  fly  from 
them  as  for  thy  life.  Twenty-seven  Millions  travelling  on 
such  courses,  with  gold  jingling  in  every  pocket,  with  vivats 
heaven-high,  are  incessantly  advancing,  let  me  again  remind 
thee,  towards  the  firm-land’s  end,  —  towards  the  end  and  ex¬ 
tinction  of  what  Faithfulness,  Veracity,  real  Worth,  was  in 
their  way  of  life.  Their  noble  ancestors  have  fashioned  for 
them  a  “life-road;”  —  in  how  many  thousand  senses,  this! 
There  is  not  an  old  wise  Proverb  on  their  tongue,  an  honest 
Principle  articulated  in  their  hearts  into  utterance,  a  wise  true 
method  of  doing  and  despatching  any  work  or  commerce  of 
men,  but  helps  yet  to  carry  them  forward.  Life  is  still  pos¬ 
sible  to  them,  because  all  is  not  yet  Puffery,  Falsity,  Mammon- 
worship  and  Unnature;  because  somewhat  is  yet  Faithfulness, 
Veracity  and  Valor.  With  a  certain  very  considerable  finite 
quantity  of  Unveracity  and  Phantasm,  social  life  is  still  pos¬ 
sible  ;  not  with  an  infinite  quantity !  Exceed  your  certain 
quantity,  the  seven-feet  Hat,  and  all  things  upwards  to  the 
very  Champion  cased  in  tin,  begin  to  reel  and  flounder,  —  in 
Manchester  Insurrections,  Chartisms,  Sliding-scales ;  the  Law 
of  Gravitation  not  forgetting  to  act.  You  advance  incessantly 
towards  the  lands  end;  you  are,  literally  enough,  “consuming 
the  way.’  Step  after  step,  Twenty-seven  Million  unconscious 
men ;  till  you  are  at  the  land’s  end ;  till  there  is  not  Faith¬ 
fulness  enough  among  you  any  more :  and  the  next  step  now 
is  lifted  not  over  land,  but  into  air,  over  ocean-deeps  and  roar¬ 
ing  abysses:  — unless  perhaps  the  Law  of  Gravitation  have 
forgotten  to  act  ? 
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Oh,  it  is  frightful  when  a  whole  Nation,  as  our  Fathers  used 
to  say,  has  “  forgotten  God ;  ”  has  remembered  only  Mammon, 
and  what  Mammon  leads  to  !  When  your  self-trumpeting 
Hat-maker  is  the  emblem  of  almost  all  makers,  and  workers, 
and  men,  that  make  anything,  —  from  soul-overseerships,  body- 
overseerships,  epic  poems,  acts  of  parliament,  to  hats  and 
shoe-blacking !  Not  one  false  man  but  does  uncountable  mis. 
chief :  how  much,  in  a  generation  or  two,  will  Twenty -seven 
Millions,  mostly  false,  manage  to  accumulate  ?  The  sum  of  it, 
visible  in  every  street,  market-place,  senate-house,  circulating- 
library,  cathedral,  cotton-mill,  and  union-workhouse,  fills  one 
not  with  a  comic  feeling ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

GOSPEL  OF  MAMMONISM. 

Reader,  even  Christian  Reader  as  thy  title  goes,  hast  thou 
any  notion  of  Heaven  and  Hell  ?  I  rather  apprehend,  not. 
Often  as  the  words  are  on  our  tongue,  they  have  got  a  fabu¬ 
lous  or  semi-fabulous  character  for  most  of  us,  and  pass  on 
like  a  kind  of  transient  similitude,  like  a  sound  signifying 
little. 

Yet  it  is  well  worth  while  for  us  to  know,  once  and  always, 
that  they  are  not  a  similitude,  nor  a  fable  nor  semi-fable ;  that 
they  are  an  everlasting  highest  fact!  “No  Lake  of  Sicilian 
or  other  sulphur  burns  now  anywhere  in  these  ages,”  sayest 
thou  ?  Well,  and  if  there  did  not !  Believe  that  there  does 
not ;  believe  it  if  thou  wilt,  nay  hold  by  it  as  a  real  increase, 
a  rise  to  higher  stages,  to  wider  horizons  and  empires.  All 
this  has  vanished,  or  has  not  vanished ;  believe  as  thou  wilt 
as  to  all  this.  But  that  an  Infinite  of  Practical  Importance, 
speaking  with  strict  arithmetical  exactness,  an  Infinite,  has 
vanished  or  can  vanish  from  the  Life  of  any  Man :  this  thou 
shalt  not. believe !  0  brother,  the  Infinite  of  Terror,  of  Hope, 
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of  Pity,  did  it  not  at  any  moment  disclose  itself  to  thee, 
indubitable,  unnamable  ?  Came  it  never,  like  the  gleam  of 
preter natural  eternal  Oceans,  like  the  voice  of  old  Eternities, 
far-sounding  through  thy  heart  of  hearts  ?  Never  ?  Alas,  it 
was  not  thy  Liberalism,  then ;  it  was  thy  Animalism  !  The 
Infinite  is  more  sure  than  any  other  fact.  But  only  men  can 
discern  it ;  mere  building  beavers,  spinning  arachnes,  much 
more  the  predatory  vulturous  and  vulpine  species,  do  not  dis¬ 
cern  it  well !  — 

“  The  word  Hell/’  says  Sauerteig,  “  is  still  frequently  in 
use  among  the  English  people  :  but  I  could  not  without  diffi¬ 
culty  ascertain  what  they  meant  by  it.  Hell  generally  signi¬ 
fies  the  Infinite  Terror,  the  thing  a  man  is  infinitely  afraid  of, 
and  shudders  and  shrinks  from,  struggling  with  his  whole  soul 
to  escape  from  it.  There  is  a  Hell  therefore,  if  you  will  con¬ 
sider,  which  accompanies  man,  in  all  stages  of  his  history,  and 
religious  or  other  development :  but  the  Hells  of  men  and 
Peoples  differ  notably.  With  Christians  it  is  the  infinite  ter¬ 
ror  of  being  found  guilty  before  the  Just  Judge.  With  old 
Romans,  I  conjecture,  it  was  the  terror  not  of  Pluto,  for  whom 
probably  they  cared  little,  but  of  doing  unworthily,  doing  un- 
virtuously,  which  was  their  word  for  unma-nfully.  And  now 
what  is  it,  if  you  pierce  through  his  Cants,  his  oft-repeated 
Hearsays,  what  he  calls  his  Worships  and  so  forth,  —  what  is 
it  that  the  modern  English  soul  does,  in  very  truth,  dread  in¬ 
finitely,  and  contemplate  with  entire  despair?  What  is  his 
Hell,  after  all  these  reputable,  oft-repeated  Hearsays,  what  is 
it  ?  With  hesitation,  with  astonishment,  I  pronounce  it  to  be  : 
The  terror  of  ‘Not  succeeding;’  of  not  making  money,  fame, 
or  some  other  figure  in  the  world,  —  chiefly  of  not  making 
money !  Is  not  that  a  somewhat  singular  Hell  ?  ” 

Yes,  0  Sauerteig,  it  is  very  singular.  If  we  do  not  “  suc¬ 
ceed,”  where  is  the  use  of  us  ?  We  had  better  never  have  been 
born.  “  Tremble  intensely,”  as  our  friend  the  Emperor  of 
China  says :  there  is  the  black  Bottomless  of  Terror ;  what 
Sauerteig  calls  the  “  Hell  of  the  English  ”  !  —  But  indeed  this 
Hell  belongs  naturally  to  the  Gospel  of  Mammonism,  which 
also  has  its  corresponding  Heaven.  For  there  is  one  Reality 
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among  so  many  Phantasms ;  about  one  thing  we  are  entirely 
in  earnest :  The  making  of  money.  Working  Mammonism 
does  divide  the  world  with  idle  game-preserving  Dilettantism : 
—  thank  Heaven  that  there  is  even  a  Mammonism,  anything 
we  are  in  earnest  about !  Idleness  is  worst,  Idleness  alone  is 
without  hope :  work  earnestly  at  anything,  you  will  by  degrees 
learn  to  work  at  almost  all  things.  There  is  endless  hope  in 
work,  were  it  even  work  at  making  money. 

True,  it  must  be  owned,  we  for  the  present,  with  our  Mam¬ 
mon-Gospel,  have  come  to  strange  conclusions.  We  call  it  a 
Society;  and  go  about  professing  openly  the  totalest  separa¬ 
tion,  isolation.  Our  life  is  not  a  mutual  helpfulness ;  but 
rather,  cloaked  under  due  laws-of-war,  named  “  fair  competi¬ 
tion  ”  and  so  forth,  it  is  a  mutual  hostility.  We  have  profoundly 
forgotten  everywhere  that  Cash-payment  is  not  the  sole  rela¬ 
tion  of  human  beings ;  we  think,  nothing  doubting,  that  it 
absolves  and  liquidates  all  engagements  of  man.  “  My  starv¬ 
ing  workers  ?  ”  answers  the  rich  mill-owner  :  “  Did  not  I  hire 
them  fairly  in  the  market  ?  Did  I  not  pay  them,  to  the  last 
sixpence,  the  sum  covenanted  for  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with 
them  more?”  —  Verily  Mammon-worship  is  a  melancholy 
creed.  When  Cain,  for  his  own  behoof,  had  killed  Abel,  and 
was  questioned,  “  Where  is  thy  brother  ?  ”  he  too  made  an¬ 
swer,  “  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper  ?  ”  Did  I  not  pay  my  brother 
his  wages,  the  thing  he  had  merited  from  me  ? 

0  sumptuous  Merchant-Prince,  illustrious  game-preserving 
Duke,  is  there  no  way  of  “  killing  ”  thy  brother  but  Cain’s  • 
rude  way !  “  A  good  man  by  the  very  look  of  him,  by  his 
very  presence  with  us  as  a  fellow  wayfarer  in  this  Life- 
pilgrimage,  promises  so  much  :  ”  woe  to  him  if  he  forget  all 
such  promises,  if  he  never  know  that  they  were  given !  To  a 
deadened  soul,  seared  with  the  brute  Idolatry  of  Sense,  to 
wrhom  going  to  Hell  is  equivalent  to  not  making  money,  all 
“  promises,”  and  moral  duties,  that  cannot  be  pleaded  for  in 
Courts  of  Requests,  address  themselves  in  vain.  Money  he 
can  be  ordered  to  pay,  but  nothing  more.  I  have  not  heard 
in  all  Past  History,  and  expect  not  to  hear  in  all  Future  His¬ 
tory,  of  any  Society  anywhere  under  God’s  Heaven  supporting 
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itself  on  such  Philosophy.  The  Universe  is  not  made  so ;  it 
is  made  otherwise  than  so.  The  man  or  nation  of  men  that 
thinks  it  is  made  so,  marches  forward  nothing  doubting,  step 
after  step  ;  but  marches  —  whither  we  know !  In  these  last 
two  centuries  of  Atheistic  Government  (near  two  centuries 
now,  since  the  blessed  restoration  of  his  Sacred  Majesty,  and 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Charles  Second),  I  reckon  that  we 
have  pretty  well  exhausted  what  of  “  firm  earth  ”  there  was 
for  us  to  march  on  ;  —  and  are  now,  very  ominously,  shudder¬ 
ing,  reeling,  and  let  us  hope  trying  to  recoil,  on  the  cliff’s 
edge ! — 

For  out  of  this  that  we  call  Atheism  come  so  many  other 
■isms  and  falsities,  each  falsity  with  its  misery  at  its  heels  !  — 
A  soul  is  not  like  wind  (spiritus,  or  breath)  contained  within 
a  capsule ;  the  Almighty  Maker  is  not  like  a  Clock-maker 
that  once,  in  old  immemorial  ages,  having  made  his  Horologe 
of  a  Universe,  sits  ever  since  and  sees  it  go  !  Hot  at  all. 
Hence  comes  Atheism ;  come,  as  we  say,  many  other  isms  ;  and 
as  the  sum  of  all,  comes  Valetism,  the  reverse  of  Heroism;  sad 
root  of  all  woes  whatsoever.  For  indeed,  as  no  man  ever  saw 
the  above-said  wind-element  enclosed  within  its  capsule,  and 
finds  it  at  bottom  more  deniable  than  conceivable ;  so  too  he 
finds,  in  spite  of  Bridgewater  Bequests,  your  Clock-maker  Al¬ 
mighty  an  entirely  questionable  affair,  a  deniable  affair  ;  —  and 
accordingly  denies  it,  and  along  with  it  so  much  else.  Alas, 
one  knows  not  what  and  how  much  else  !  For  the  faith  in  an 
Invisible,  Unnamable,  Godlike,  present  everywhere  in  all  that 
we  see  and  work  and  suffer,  is  the  essence  of  all  faith  whatso¬ 
ever;  and  that  once  denied,  or  still  worse,  asserted  with  lips 
only,  and  out  of  bound  prayer-books  only,  what  other  thing  re¬ 
mains  believable  ?  That  Cant  well-ordered  is  marketable  Cant ; 
that  Heroism  means  gas-lighted  Histrionism  ;  that  seen  with 
“  clear  eyes  ”  (as  they  call  Valet-eyes),  no  man  is  a  Hero,  or  ever 
was  a  Hero,  but  all  men  are  Valets  and  Varlets.  The  accursed 
practical  quintessence  of  all  sorts  of  Unbelief!  For  if  there  be 
now  no  Hero,  and  the  Histrio  himself  begin  to  be  seen  into, 
what  hope  is  there  for  the  seed  of  Adam  here  below  ?  We 
are  the  doomed  everlasting  prey  of  the  Quack ;  who,  now  in 
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this  guise,  now  in  that,  is  to  filch  us,  to  pluck  and  eat  us,  by 
such  inodes  as  are  convenient  for  him.  For  the  modes  and 
guises  I  care  little.  The  Quack  once  inevitable,  let  him  come 
swiftly,  let  him  pluck  and  eat  me ;  —  swiftly,  that  I  may  at 
least  have  done  with  him ;  for  in  his  Quack-world  I  can  have 
no  wish  to  linger.  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  not  trust  in 
him.  Though  he  conquer  nations,  and  have  all  the  Flunkies 
of  the  Universe  shouting  at  his  heels,  yet  will  I  know  well 
that  he  is  an  Inanity ;  that  for  him  and  his  there  is  no  con¬ 
tinuance  appointed,  save  only  in  Gehenna  and  the  Pool.  Alas, 
the  Atheist  world,  from  its  utmost  summits  of  Heaven  and 
W  estminster-Hall,  downwards  through  poor  seven-feet  Hats 
and  “  Unveracities  fallen  hungry,”  down  to  the  lowest  cellars 
and  neglected  hunger-dens  of  it,  is  very  wretched. 

One  of  Dr.  Alison’s  Scotch  facts  struck  us  much.1  A  poor 
Irish  Widow,  her  husband  having  died  in  one  of  the  Lanes  of 
Edinburgh,  went  forth  with  her  three  children,  bare  of  all 
resource,  to  solicit  help  from  the  Charitable  Establishments 
of  that  City.  At  this  Charitable  Establishment  and  then  at 
that  she  was  refused ;  referred  from  one  to  the  other,  helped 
by  none ;  till  she  had  exhausted  them  all ;  till  her  strength 
and  heart  failed  her :  she  sank  down  in  typhus-fever ;  died, 
and  infected  her  Lane  with  fever,  so  that  “  seventeen  other 
persons  ”  died  of  fever  there  in  consequence.  The  humane 
Physician  asks  thereupon,  as  with  a  heart  too  full  for  speak¬ 
ing,  Would  it  not  have  been  economy  to  help  this  poor  Widow  ? 
She  took  typhus-fever,  and  killed  seventeen  of  you!  —  Very 
curious.  The  forlorn  Irish  Widow  applies  to  her  fellow- 
creatures,  as  if  saying,  “  Behold  I  am  sinking,  bare  of  help : 
ye  must  help  me !  I  am  your  sister,  bone  of  your  bone  ;  one 
God  made  us :  ye  must  help  me  !  ”  They  answer,  “Ho,  im¬ 
possible  ;  thou  art  no  sister  of  ours.”  But  she  proves  her 
sisterhood  ;  her  typhus-fever  kills  them :  they  actually  were 
her  brothers,  though  denying  it !  Had  human  creature  ever 
to  go  lower  for  a  proof  ? 

For,  as  indeed  was  very  natural  in  such  case,  all  govern- 

1  Observations  on  the  Management  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland:  by  William  Pulte- 
ney  Alison,  M.D.  (Edinburgh,  1840.) 
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ment  of  the  Poor  by  the  Rich  has  long  ago  been  given  over 
to  Supply-and-demand,  Laissez-faire  and  such  like,  and  uni¬ 
versally  declared  to  be  “ impossible.”  “You  are  no  sister  of 
ours ;  what  shadow  of  proof  is  there  ?  Here  are  our  parch¬ 
ments,  our  padlocks,  proving  indisputably  our  money-safes  to 
be  ours,  and  you  to  have  no  business  with  them.  Depart !  It 
is  impossible !  ”  —  Hay,  what  wouldst  thou  thyself  have  us 
do?  cry  indignant  readers.  Nothing,  my  friends,  —  till  you 
have  got  a  soul  for  yourselves  again.  Till  then  all  things  are 
“  impossible.”  Till  then  I  cannot  even  bid  you  buy,  as  the 
old  Spartans  would  have  done,  twopence  worth  of  powder  and 
lead,  and  compendiously  shoot  to  death  this  poor  Irish  Widow  : 
even  that  is  “  impossible  ”  for  you.  Nothing  is  left  but  that 
she  prove  her  sisterhood  by  dying,  and  infecting  you  with 
typhus.  Seventeen  of  you  lying  dead  will  not  deny  such 
proof  that  she  was  flesh  of  your  flesh ;  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  living  may  lay  it  to  heart. 

“  Impossible  :  ”  of  a  certain  two-legged  animal  with  feathers 
it  is  said,  if  you  draw  a  distinct  chalk-circle  round  him,  he  sits 
imprisoned,  as  if  girt  with  the  iron  ring  of  Fate ;  and  will  die 
there,  though  within  sight  of  victuals,  —  or  sit  in  sick  misery 
there,  and  be  fatted  to  death.  The  name  of  this  poor  two- 
legged  animal  is  —  Goose ;  and  they  make  of  him,  when  well 
fattened,  Pate  de  foie  gras,  much  prized  by  some  1 
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But  after  all,  the  Gospel  of  Dilettantism,  producing  a  Gov¬ 
erning  Class  who  do  not  govern,  nor  understand  in  the  least 
that  they  are  bound  or  expected  to  govern,  is  still  mournfuler 
than  that  of  Mammonism.  Mammonism,  as  we  said,  at  least 
works ;  this  goes  idle.  Mammonism  has  seized  some  portion 
of  the  message  of  Nature  to  man ;  and  seizing  that,  and  fob 
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lowing  it,  will  seize  and  appropriate  more  and  more  of  Nature’s 
message :  but  Dilettantism  has  missed  it  wholly.  “  Make 
money:”  that  will  mean  withal,  “Do  work  in  order  to  make 
money.”  But,  “  Go  gracefully  idle  in  Mayfair,”  what  does  or 
can  that  mean  ?  An  idle,  game-preserving  and  even  eorn- 
lawing  Aristocracy,  in  such  an  England  as  ours  :  has  the  world, 
if  we  take  thought  of  it,  ever  seen  such  a  phenomenon  till 
very  lately  ?  Can  it  long  continue  to  see  such  ? 

Accordingly  the  impotent,  insolent  Donothingism  in  Prac¬ 
tice  and  Saynothingism  in  Speech,  which  we  have  to  witness 
on  that  side  of  our  affairs,  is  altogether  amazing.  A  Corn- 
Law  demonstrating  itself  openly,  for  ten  years  or  more,  with 
“  arguments  ”  to  make  the  angels,  and  some  other  classes  of 
creatures,  weep  !  For  men  are  not  ashamed  to  rise  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  elsewhere,  and  speak  the  things  they  do  not  think. 
“Expediency,”  “Necessities  of  Party,”  &c.  &c. !  It  is  not 
known  that  the  Tongue  of  Man  is  a  sacred  organ ;  that  Man 
himself  is  definable  in  Philosophy  as  an  “Incarnate  Word;” 
the  Word  not  there,  you  have  no  Man  there  either,  but  a 
Phantasm  instead  !  In  this  way  it  is  that  Absurdities  may 
live  long  enough,  —  still  walking,  and  talking  for  themselves, 
years  and  decades  after  the  brains  are  quite  out !  How  are 
“  the  knaves  and  dastards  ”  ever  to  be  got  “  arrested  ”  at  that 
rate  ?  — 

“No  man  in  this  fashionable  London  of  yours,”  friend 
Sauerteig  would  say,  “speaks  a  plain  word  to  me.  Every 
man  feels  bound  to  be  something  more  than  plain ;  to  be 
pungent  withal,  witty,  ornamental.  His  poor  fraction  of 
sense  has  to  be  perked  into  some  epigrammatic  shape,  that 
it  may  prick  into  me; — perhaps  (this  is  the  commonest)  to 
be  topsy-turvied,  left  standing  on  its  head,  that  I  may  remem¬ 
ber  it  the  better  !  Such  grinning  inanity  is  very  sad  to  the 
soul  of  man.  Human  faces  should  not  grin  on  one  like  masks ; 
they  should  look  on  one  like  faces !  I  love  honest  laughter, 
as  I  do  sunlight ;  but  not  dishonest :  most  kinds  of  dancing 
too ;  but  the  St.-Vitus  kind  not  at  all !  A  fashionable  wit, 
ach  Himmel !  if  you  ask,  Which,  he  or  a  Death’s-head,  will  be 
the  cheerier  company  for  me  ?  pray  send  not  him !  ” 
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Insincere  Speech,  truly,  is  the  prime  material  of  insincere 
Action.  Action  hangs,  as  it  were,  dissolved  in  Speech,  in 
Thought  whereof  Speech  is  the  Shadow ;  and  precipitates 
itself  therefrom.  The  kind  of  Speech  in  a  man  betokens 
the  kind  of  Action  you  will  get  from  him.  Our  Speech,  in 
these  modern  days,  has  become  amazing.  Johnson  complained, 
“Nobody  speaks  in  earnest,  Sir;  there  is  no  serious  conversa¬ 
tion.”  To  us  all  serious  speech  of  men,  as  that  of  Seventeenth- 
Century  Puritans,  Twelfth-Century  Catholics,  German  Poets 
of  this  Century,  has  become  jargon,  more  or  less  insane.  Crom¬ 
well  was  mad  and  a  quack;  Anselm,  Becket,  Goethe,  ditto 
ditto. 

Perhaps  few  narratives  in  History  or  Mythology  are  more 
significant  than  that  Moslem  one,  of  Moses  and  the  Dwellers  by 
the  Dead  Sea.  A  tribe  of  men  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  that  same 
Asphaltic  Lake  ;  and  having  forgotten,  as  we  are  all  too  prone 
to  do,  the  inner  facts  of  N ature,  and  taken  up  with  the  falsities 
and  outer  semblances  of  it,  were  fallen  into  sad  conditions,  — - 
verging  indeed  towards  a  certain  far  deeper  Lake.  Whereupon 
it  pleased  kind  Heaven  to  send  them  the  Prophet  Moses,  with 
an  instructive  word  of  warning,  out  of  which  might  have 
sprung  “  remedial  measures  ”  not  a  few.  But  no  :  the  men  of 
the  Dead  Sea  discovered,  as  the  valet-species  always  does  in 
heroes  or  prophets,  no  comeliness  in  Moses  ;  listened  with  real 
tedium  to  Moses,  with  light  grinning,  or  with  splenetic  sniffs 
and  sneers,  affecting  even  to  yawn ;  and  signified,  in  short, 
that  they  found  him  a  humbug,  and  even  a  bore.  Such  was 
the  candid  theory  these  men  of  the  Asphalt  Lake  formed  to 
themselves  of  Moses,  That  probably  he  was  a  humbug,  that 
certainly  he  was  a  bore. 

Moses  withdrew ;  but  Nature  and  her  rigorous  veracities 
did  not  withdraw.  The  men  of  the  Dead  Sea,  when  we  next 
went  to  visit  them,  were  all  “  changed  into  Apes ;  ” 1  sitting 
on  the  trees  there,  grinning  now  in  the  most  ?<?iaffected  man¬ 
ner  ;  gibbering  and  chattering  very  genuine  nonsense ;  finding 
the  whole  Universe  now  a  most  indisputable  Humbug !  The 
Universe  has  become  a  Humbug  to  these  Apes  who  thought  it 
1  Sale’s  Koran  (Introduction). 
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one.  There  they  sit  and  chatter,  to  this  hour :  only,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  every  Sabbath  there  returns  to  them  a  bewildered  half¬ 
consciousness,  half-reminiscence ;  and  they  sit,  with  their 
wizened  smoke-dried  visages,  and  such  an  air  of  supreme 
tragicality  as  Apes  may ;  looking  out  through  those  blinking 
smoke-bleared  eyes  of  theirs,  into  the  wonderfulest  universal 
smoky  Twilight  and  undecipherable  disordered  Dusk  of  Things ; 
wholly  an  Uncertainty,  Unintelligibility,  they  and  it;  and  for 
commentary  thereon,  here  and  there  an  unmusical  chatter  or 
mew  :  —  truest,  tragicalest  Humbug  conceivable  by  the  mind 
of  man  or  ape  !  They  made  no  use  of  their  souls ;  and  so 
have  lost  them.  Their  worship  on  the  Sabbath  now  is  to  roost 
there,  with  unmusical  screeches,  and  half  remember  that  they 
had  souls. 

Didst  thou  never,  O  Traveller,  fall  in  with  parties  of  this 
tribe  ?  Meseems  they  are  grown  somewhat  numerous  in  our 

day. 
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All  work,  even  cotton-spinning,  is  noble ;  work  is  alone 
noble  :  be  that  here  said  and  asserted  once  more.  And  in  like 
manner  too,  all  dignity  is  painful ;  a  life  of  ease  is  not  for 
any  man,  nor  for  any  god.  The  life  of  all  gods  figures  itself 
to  us  as  a  Sublime  Sadness,  — earnestness  of  Infinite  Battle 
against  Infinite  Labor.  Our  highest  religion  is  named  the 
“Worship  of  Sorrow.”  For  the  son  of  man  there  is  no  noble 
crown,  well  worn  or  even  ill  worn,  but  is  a  crown  of  thorns  !  — 
These  things,  in  spoken  words,  or  still  better,  in  felt  instincts 
alive  in  every  heart,  were  once  well  known. 

Does  not  the  whole  wretchedness,  the  whole  Atheism  as  I 
call  it,  of  man’s  ways,  in  these  generations,  shadow  itself  for 
us  in  that  unspeakable  Life-philosophy  of  his  :  The  pretension 
to  be  what  he  calls  “  happy  ”  ?  Every  pitifulest  whipster  that 
walks  within  a  skin  has  his  head  filled  with  the  notion  that 
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lie  is,  shall  be,  or  by  all  human  and  divine  laws  ought  to  be 
“  happy.”  His  wishes,  the  pitifulest  whipster’s,  are  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  for  him  ;  his  days,  the  pitifulest  whipster’s,  are  to  flow  on 
in  ever-gentle  current  of.  enjoyment,  impossible  even  for  the 
gods.  The  prophets  preach  to  us,  Thou  shalt  be  happy; 
thou  shalt  love  pleasant  things,  and  find  them.  The  people 
chyner,  Why  have  we  not  found  pleasant  things  ? 

We  construct  our  theory  of  Human  Duties,  not  on  any 
Greatest-Nobleness  Principle,  never  so  mistaken ;  no,  but  on  a 
Greatest-Happiness  Principle.  “  The  word  Soul  with  us,  as  in 
some  Slavonic  dialects,  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  Stomach .” 
We  plead  and  speak,  in  our  Parliaments  and  elsewhere,  not  as 
from  the  Soul,  but  from  the  Stomach  ;  —  wherefore  indeed  our 
pleadings  are  so  slow  to  profit.  We  plead  not  for  God’s  Jus¬ 
tice  ;  we  are  not  ashamed  to  stand  clamoring  and  pleading  for 
our  own  “  interests,”  our  own  rents  and  trade-profits  ;  we  say, 
They  are  the  “  interests  ”  of  so  many  ;  there  is  such  an  intense 
desire  in  us  for  them!  We  demand  Free-Trade,  with  much 
just  vociferation  and  benevolence,  That  the  poorer  classes,  who 
are  terribly  ill  off  at  present,  may  have  cheaper  New-Orleans 
bacon.  Men  ask  on  Free-Trade  Platforms,  How  can  the  indomi¬ 
table  spirit  of  Englishmen  be  kept  up  without  plenty  of  bacon  ? 
We  shall  become  a  ruined  Nation  !  —  Surely,  my  friends,  plenty 
of  bacon  is  good  and  indispensable  :  but,  I  doubt,  you  will 
never  get  even  bacon  by  aiming  only  at  that.  You  are  men, 
not  animals  of  prey,  well-used  or  ill-used  !  Your  Greatest- 
Happiness  Principle  seems  to  me  fast  becoming  a  rather  un- 
happy  one.  —  What  if  we  should  cease  babbling  about  “  happi¬ 
ness,”  and  leave  it  resting  on  its  own  basis,  as  it  used  to  do  ! 

A  gifted  Byron  rises  in  his  wrath  ;  and  feeling  too  surely 
that  he  for  his  part  is  not  “  happy,”  declares  the  same  in  very 
violent  language,  as  a  piece  of  news  that  may  be  interesting. 
It  evidently  has  surprised  him  much.  One  dislikes  to  see  a 
man  and  poet  reduced  to  proclaim  on  the  streets  such  tidings  : 
but  on  the  whole,  as  matters  go,  that  is  not  the  most  dislikable. 
Byron  speaks  the  truth  in  this  matter.  Byron’s  large  audience 
indicates  how  true  it  is  felt  to  be. 

“  Happy,”  my  brother  ?  First  of  all,  what  difference  is  it 
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whether  thou  art  happy  or  not !  To-day  becomes  Yesterday 
so  fast,  all  To-morrows  become  Yesterdays  ;  and  then  there  is 
no  question  whatever  of  the  “  happiness,”  but  quite  another 
question.  Nay,  thou  hast  such  a  sacred  pity  left  at  least  for 
thyself,  thy  very  pains,  once  gone  over  into  Yesterday,  become 
joys  to  thee.  Besides,  thou  knowest  not  what  heavenly  bless¬ 
edness  and  indispensable  sanative  virtue  was  in  them ;  thou 
shalt  only  know  it  after  many  days,  when  thou  art  wiser  !  7— 
A  benevolent  old  Surgeon  sat  once  in  our  company,  with  a 
Patient  fallen  sick  by  gourmandizing,  whom  he  had  just,  too 
briefly  in  the  Patient’s  judgment,  been  examining.  The  fool¬ 
ish  Patient  still  at  intervals  continued  to  break  in  on  our  dis¬ 
course,  which  rather  promised  to  take  a  philosophic  turn  :  “  But 
I  have  lost  my  appetite,”  said  he,  objurgatively,  with  a  tone  of 
irritated  pathos  ;  “  I  have  no  appetite  ;  I  can’t  eat !  ”  —  “  My 
dear  fellow,”  answered  the  Doctor  in  mildest  tone,  “  it  is  n’t  of 
the  slightest  consequence  ;  ”  —  and  continued  his  philosophical 
discoursings  with  us  ! 

Or  does  the  reader  not  know  the  history  of  that  Scottish 
iron  Misanthrope  ?  The  inmates  of  some  town-mansion,  in 
those  Northern  parts,  were  thrown  into  the  fearfulest  alarm 
by  indubitable  symptoms  of  a  ghost  inhabiting  the  next  house, 
or  perhaps  even  the  partition-wall !  Ever  at  a  certain  hour, 
with  preternatural  gnarring,  growling  and  screeching,  which 
attended  as  running  bass,  there  began,  in  a  horrid,  semi-articu¬ 
late,  unearthly  voice,  this  song  :  “  Once  I  was  hap-hap-happy, 
but  now  I ’m  miserable  !  Clack-clack-clack,  gnarr-r-r,  whuz-z : 
Once  I  was  hap-hap-happy,  but  now  I ’m  meeserable  !  ”  —  Rest, 
rest,  perturbed  spirit ;  —  or  indeed,  as  the  good  old  Doctor  said  : 
My  dear  fellow,  it  is  n’t  of  the  slightest  consequence  !  But 
no  ;  the  perturbed  spirit  could  not  rest ;  and  to  the  neighbors, 
fretted,  affrighted,  or  at  least  insufferably  bored  by  him,  it  was 
of  such  consequence  that  they  had  to  go  and  examine  in  his 
haunted  chamber.  In  his  haunted  chamber,  they  find  that 
the  perturbed  spirit  is  an  unfortunate  —  Imitator  of  Byron  ? 
No,  is  an  unfortunate  rusty  Meat-jack,  gnarring  and  creaking 
with  rust  and  work  ;  and  this,  in  Scottish  dialect,  is  its  Byro- 
nian  musical  Life-philosophy,  sung  according  to  ability  ! 
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Truly,  I  think  the  man  who  goes  about  pothering  and  up- 
roaring  for  his  “  happiness,”  —  pothering,  and  were  it  ballot¬ 
boxing,  poem-making,  or  in  what  way  soever  fussing  and 
exerting  himself,  —  he  is  not  the  man  that  will  help  us  to  “  get 
our  knaves  and  dastards  arrested  ”  !  No  ;  he  rather  is  on  the 
way  to  increase  the  number,  —  by  at  least  one  unit  and  his 
tail !  Observe,  too,  that  this  is  all  a  modern  affair  :  belongs 
not  to  the  old  heroic  times,  but  to  these  dastard  new  times. 
“  Happiness  our  being’s  end  and  aim,”  all  that  very  paltry 
speculation  is  at  bottom,  if  we  will  count  well,  not  yet  two 
centuries  old  in  the  world. 

The  only  happiness  a  brave  man  ever  troubled  himself  with 
asking  much  about  was,  happiness  enough  to  get  his  work  done. 
Not  “I  can’t  eat ! ”  but  “ I  can’t  work  !  ”  that  was  the  burden 
of  all  wise  complaining  among  men.  It  is,  after  all,  the  one 
unhappiness  of  a  man.  That  he  cannot  work  ;  that  he  cannot 
get  his  destiny  as  a  man  fulfilled.  Behold,  the  day  is  passing 
swiftly  over,  our  life  is  passing  swiftly  over  ;  and  the  night 
cometh,  wherein  no  man  can  work.  The  night  once  come,  our 
happiness,  our  unhappiness,  —  it  is  all  abolished ;  vanished, 
clean  gone  ;  a  thing  that  has  been  :  “  not  of  the  slightest  con¬ 
sequence  ”  whether  we  were  happy  as  eupeptic  Curtis,  as  the 
fattest  pig  of  Epicurus,  or  unhappy  as  Job  with  potsherds,  as 
musical  Byron  with  Giaours  and  sensibilities  of  the  heart ;  as 
the  unmusical  Meat-jack  with  hard  labor  and  rust !  But  our 
work,  —  behold  that  is  not  abolished,  that  has  not  vanished  : 
our  work,  behold,  it  remains,  or  the  want  of  it  remains ;  — 
for  endless  Times  and  Eternities,  remains ;  and  that  is 
now  the  sole  question  with  us  forevermore  !  Brief  brawling 
Day,  with  its  noisy  phantasms,  its  poor  paper-crowns  tinsel- 
gilt,  is  gone  ;  and  divine  everlasting  Night,  with  her  star-dia¬ 
dems,  with  her  silences  and  her  veracities,  is  come  !  What 
hast  thou  done,  and  how  ?  Happiness,  unhappiness  :  all 
that  was  but  the  wages  thou  hadst ;  thou  hast  spent 
all  that,  in  sustaining  thyself  hitherward ;  not  a  coin  of 
it  remains  with  thee,  it  is  all  spent,  eaten :  and  now  thy 
work,  where  is  thy  work  ?  Swift,  out  with  it ;  let  us  see  thy 
work  ! 
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Of  a  truth,  if  man  were  not  a  poor  hungry  dastard,  and  even 
much  of  a  blockhead  withal,  he  would  cease  criticising  his 
victuals  to  such  extent ;  and  criticise  himself  rather,  what  he 
does  with  his  victuals  ! 
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And  yet,  with  all  thy  theoretic  platitudes,  what  a  depth  of 
practical  sense  in  thee,  great  England  !  A  depth  of  sense, 
of  justice,  and  courage  ;  in  which,  under  all  emergencies 
and  world-bewilderments,  and  under  this  most  complex  of 
emergencies  we  now  live  in,  there  is  still  hope,  there  is  still 
assurance ! 

The  English  are  a  dumb  people.  They  can  do  great  acts, 
but  not  describe  them.  Like  the  old  Romans,  and  some  few 
others,  tlieir  Epic  Poem  is  written  on  the  Earth’s  surface : 
England  her  Mark  !  It  is  complained  that  they  have  no  art¬ 
ists  :  one  Shakspeare  indeed  ;  but  for  Raphael  only  a  Reynolds ; 
for  Mozart  nothing  but  a  Mr.  Bishop  :  not  a  picture,  not  a  song. 
And  yet  they  did  produce  one  Shakspeare :  consider  how  the 
element  of  Shakspearian  melody  does  lie  imprisoned  in  their 
nature  ;  reduced  to  unfold  itself  in  mere  Cotton-mills,  Con¬ 
stitutional  Governments,  and  such  like  ;  —  all  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  when  it  does  become  visible,  as  even  in  such  unexpected 
shapes  it  succeeds  in  doing  !  Goethe  spoke  of  the  Horse,  how 
impressive,  almost  affecting  it  was  that  an  animal  of  such 
qualities  should  stand  obstructed  so ;  its  speech  nothing  but 
an  inarticulate  neighing,  its  handiness  mere  Aoo/iness,  the 
fingers  all  constricted,  tied  together,  the  finger-nails  coagulated 
into  a  mere  hoof,  shod  with  iron.  The  more  significant,  thinks 
he,  are  those  eye-flashings  of  the  generous  noble  quadruped ; 
those  prancings,  curvings  of  the  neck  clothed  with  thunder. 

A  Dog  of  Knowledge  has  free  utterance  ;  but  the  War-horse 
is  almost  mute,  very  far  from  free  !  It  is  even  so.  Truly, 
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your  freest  utterances  are  not  by  any  means  always  the  best : 
they  are  the  worst  rather  ;  the  feeblest,  trivialest ;  their  mean¬ 
ing  prompt,  but  small,  ephemeral.  Commend  me  to  the  silent 
English,  to  the  silent  Romans.  -Nay  the  silent  Russians,  too, 
I  believe  to  be  worth  something  :  are  they  not  even  now  drill¬ 
ing,  under  much  obloquy,  an  immense  semi-barbarous  half¬ 
world  from  Finland  to  Kamtschatka,  into  rule,  subordination, 
civilization,  —  really  in  an  old  Roman  fashion ;  speaking  no 
word  about  it ;  quietly  hearing  all  manner  of  vituperative  Able 
Editors  speak !  While  your  ever-talking,  ever-gesticulating 
French,  for  example,  what  are  they  at  this  moment  drilling? 
—  Nay  of  all  animals,  the  freest  of  utterance,  I  should  judge, 
is  the  genus  Simla :  go  into  the  Indian  woods,  say  all  Travel¬ 
lers,  and  look  what  a  brisk,  adroit,  unresting  Ape-population 
it  is  ! 


The  spoken  Word,  the  written  Poem,  is  said  to  be  an  epitome 
of  the  man  ;  how  much  more  the  done  Work.  Whatsoever  of 
morality  and  of  intelligence  ;  what  of  patience,  perseverance, 
faithfulness,  of  method,  insight,  ingenuity,  energy ;  in  a  word, 
whatsoever  of  Strength  the  man  had  in  him  will  lie  written  in 
the  Work  he  does.  To  work  :  why,  it  is  to  try  himself  against 
Nature,  and  her  everlasting  unerring  Laws ;  these  will  tell  a 
true  verdict  as  to  the  man.  So  much  of  virtue  and  of  faculty 
did  ive  find  in  him  ;  so  much  and  no  more  !  He  had  such 
capacity  of  harmonizing  himself  with  me  and  my  unalterable 
ever-veracious  Laws  ;  of  co-operating  and  working  as  I  bade 
him  ;  —  and  has  prospered,  and  has  not  prospered,  as  you  see  ! 
—  Working  as  great  Nature  bade  him  :  does  not  that  mean 
virtue  of  a  kind ;  nay  of  all  kinds  ?  Cotton  can  be  spun 
and  sold,  Lancashire  operatives  can  be  got  to  spin  it,  and  at 
length  one  has  the  woven  webs  and  sells  them,  by  following 
Nature’s  regulations  in  that  matter  :  by  not  following  Nature’s 
regulations,  you  have  them  not.  You  have  them  not;  —  there 
is  no  Cotton-web  to  sell :  Nature  finds  a  bill  against  you  ;  your 
“  Strength  ”  is  not  Strength,  but  Futility  !  Let  faculty  be 
honored,  so  far  as  it  is  faculty.  A  man  that  can  succeed  in 
working  is  to  me  always  a  man. 
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How  one  loves  to  see  tlie  burly  figure  of  him,  this  thick- 
skinned,  seemingly  opaque,  perhaps  sulky,  almost  stupid  Man 
of  Practice,  pitted  against  some  light  adroit  Man  of  Theory, 
all  equipt  with  clear  logic,  and  able  anywhere  to  give  you 
Why  for  Wherefore  !  The  adroit  Man  of  Theory,  so  light  of 
movement,  clear  of  utterance,  with  his  bow  full-bent  and  quiver 
full  of  arrow-arguments,  — surely  he  will  strike  down  the  game, 
transfix  everywhere  the  heart  of  the  matter ;  triumph  every¬ 
where,  as  he  proves  that  he  shall  and  must  do  ?  To  your 
astonishment,  it  turns  out  oftenest  No.  The  cloudy-browed, 
thick-soled,  opaque  Practicality,  with  no  logic-utterance,  in 
silence  mainly,  with  here  and  there  a  low  grunt  or  growl,  has 
in  him  what  transcends  all  logic-utterance :  a  Congruity  with 
the  Unuttered.  The  Speakable,  which  lies  atop,  as  a  superfi¬ 
cial  film,  or  outer  skin,  is  his  or  is  not  his :  but  the  Doable, 
which  reaches  down  to  the  World’s  centre,  you  find  him 
there ! 

The  rugged  Brindley  has  little  to  say  for  himself ;  the 
rugged  Brindley,  when  difficulties  accumulate  on  him,  retires 
silent,  “  generally  to  his  bed ;  ”  retires  “  sometimes  for  three 
days  together  to  his  bed,  that  he  may  be  in  perfect  privacy 
there,”  and  ascertain  in  his  rough  head  how  the  difficulties  can 
be  overcome.  The  ineloquent  Brindley,  behold  he  has  chained 
seas  together ;  his  ship’s  do  visibly  float  over  valleys,  invisibly 
through  the  hearts  of  mountains  ;  the  Mersey  and  the  Thames, 
the  Humber  and  the  Severn  have  shaken  hands  :  Nature  most 
audibly  answers,  Yea!  The  Man  of  Theory  twangs  his  full- 
bent  bow  :  Nature’s  Fact  ought  to  fall  stricken,  but  does  not: 
his  logic-arrow  glances  from  it  as  from  a  scaly  dragon,  and  the 
obstinate  Fact  keeps  walking  its  way.  How  singular !  At 
bottom,  you  will  have  to  grapple  closer  with  the  dragon ;  take 
it  home  to  you,  by  real  faculty,  not  by  seeming  faculty  ;  try 
whether  you  are  stronger,  or  it  is  stronger.  Close  with  it, 
wrestle  it :  sheer  obstinate  toughness  of  muscle ;  but  much 
more,  what  we  call  toughness  of  heart,  which  will  mean  per¬ 
sistence  hopeful  and  even  desperate,  unsubduable  patience, 
composed  candid  openness,  clearness  of  mind  :  all  this  shall 
be  “  strength  ”  in  wrestling  your  dragon ;  the  whole  man’s 
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real  strength  is  in  this  work,  we  shall  get  the  measure  of  him 
here. 

Of  all  the  Nations  in  the  world  at  present  the  English  are 
the  stupidest  in  speech,  the  wisest  in  action.  As  good  as  a 
“dumb”  Nation,  1  say,  who  cannot  speak,  and  have  never  yet 
spoken,  —  spite  of  the  Shakspeares  and  Miltons  who  show  us 
what  possibilities  there  are  !  —  0  Mr.  Bull,  I  look  in  that  surly 
face  of  thine  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  laughter,  yet  also  with 
wonder  and  veneration.  Thou  complainest  not,  my  illustrious 
friend ;  and  yet  I  believe  the  heart  of  thee  is  full  of  sorrow, 
of  unspoken  sadness,  seriousness,  —  profound  melancholy  (as 
some  have  said)  the  basis  of  thy  being.  Unconsciously,  for 
thou  speakest  of  nothing,  this  great  Universe  is  great  to  thee. 
Not  by  levity  of  floating,  but  by  stubborn  force  of  swimming, 
shalt  thou  make  thy  way.  The  Fates  sing  of  thee  that  thou 
shalt  many  times  be  thought  an  ass  and  a  dull  ox,  and  shalt 
with  a  godlike  indifference  believe  it.  My  friend,  —  and  it  is 
all  untrue,  nothing  ever  falser  in  point  of  fact !  Thou  art  of 
those  great  ones  whose  greatness  the  small  passer-by  does  not 
discern.  Thy  very  stupidity  is  wiser  than  their  wisdom.  A 
grand  vis  inertice  is  in  thee ;  how  many  grand  qualities  un¬ 
known  to  small  men  !  Nature  alone  knows  thee,  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  bulk  and  strength  of  thee :  thy  Epic,  unsung  in 
words,  is  written  in  huge  characters  on  the  face  of  this  Planet, 
—  sea-moles,  cotton-trades,  railways,  fleets  and  cities,  Indian 
Empires,  Americas,  New  Hollands  ;  legible  throughout  the 
Solar  System  ! 

But  the  dumb  Russians  too,  as  I  said,  they,  drilling  all  wild 
Asia  and  wild  Europe  into  military  rank  and  file,  a  terrible  yet 
hitherto  a  prospering  enterprise,  are  still  dumber.  The  old 
Romans  also  could  not  speak,  for  many  centuries  :  —  not  till 
the  world  was  theirs  ;  and  so  many  speaking  Greekdoms,  their 
logic-arrows  all  spent,  had  been  absorbed  and  abolished.  The 
logic-arrows,  how  they  glanced  futile,  from  obdurate  thick- 
skinned  Facts  ;  Facts  to  be  wrestled  down  only  by  the  real 
vigor  of  Roman  thews !  —  As  for  me,  I  honor,  in  these  loud- 
babbling  days,  all  the  Silent  rather.  A  grand  Silence  that  of 
Romans  ;  —  nay  the  grandest  of  all,  is  it  not  that  of  the  gods  ! 
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Even  liiviality,  Imbecility,  that  can  sit  silent,  how  respectable 
is  it  in  comparison !  The  “  talent  of  silence  ”  is  our  funda¬ 
mental  one.  Great  honor  to  him  whose  Epic  is  a  melodious 
hexameter  Iliad;  not  a  jingling  Sham-Iliad,  nothing  true  in 
it  but  the  hexameters  and  forms  merely.  But  still  greater 
honor,  if  his  Epic  be  a  mighty  Empire  slowly  built  together, 
a  mighty  Series  of  Heroic  Deeds,  —  a  mighty  Conquest  over 
Chaos;  which  Epic  the  “Eternal  Melodies”  have,  and  must 
have,  informed  and  dwelt  in,  as  it  sung  itself  !  There  is  no 
mistaking  that  latter  Epic:  Deeds  are  greater  than  Words. 
Deeds  have  such  a  life,  mute  but  undeniable,  and  grow  as 
living  trees  and  fruit-trees  do  ;  they  people  the  vacuity  of 
Time,  and  make  it  green  and  worthy.  Why  should  the  oak 
prove  logically  that  it  ought  to  grow,  and  will  grow  ?  Plant 
it,  try  it;  what  gifts  of  diligent  judicious  assimilation  and 
secretion  it  has,  of  progress  and  resistance,  of  force  to  grow, 
will  then  declare  themselves.  My  much-honored,  illustrious, 
extremely  inarticulate  Mr.  Bull !  — 

Ask  Bull  his  spoken  opinion  of  any  matter,  —  oftentimes 
the  force  of  dulness  can  no  farther  go.  You  stand  silent, 
incredulous,  as  over  a  platitude  that  borders  on  the  Infinite. 
The  man’s  Churchisms,  Dissenterisms,  Puseyisms,  Bentham¬ 
isms,  College  Philosophies,  Fashionable  Literatures,  are  unex¬ 
ampled  in  this  world.  Fate’s  prophecy  is  fulfilled ;  you  call 
the  man  an  ox  and  an  ass.  But  set  him  once  to  work,  —  re¬ 
spectable  man  !  His  spoken  sense  is  next  to  nothing,  nine- 
tenths  of  it  palpable  mmsense :  but  his  unspoken  sense,  his 
inner  silent  feeling  of  what  is  true,  what  does  agree  with  fact, 
what  is  doable  and  what  is  not  doable,  —  this  seeks  its  fellow 
in  the  world.  A  terrible  worker ;  irresistible  against  marshes, 
mountains,  impediments,  disorder,  incivilization ;  everywhere 
vanquishing  disorder,  leaving  it  behind  him  as  method  and 
order.  He  “  retires  to  his  bed  three  days,”  and  considers  ! 

Hay  withal,  stupid  as  he  is,  our  dear  John, — ever,  after 
infinite  tumblings,  and  spoken  platitudes  innumerable  from 
barrel-heads  and  parliament-benches,  he  does  settle  down 
somewhere  about  the  just  conclusion  ;  you  are  certain  that  his 
jumblings  and  tumblings  will  end,  after  years  or  centuries,  in 
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the  stable  equilibrium.  Stable  equilibrium,  I  say ;  centre-of- 
gravity  lowest ;  —  not  the  unstable,  with  centre-of-gravity  high¬ 
est,  as  I  have  known  it  done  by  quicker  people  !  For  indeed, 
do  but  jumble  and  tumble  sufficiently,  you  avoid  that  worst 
fault,  of  settling  with  your  centre-of-gravity  highest ;  your 
centre-of-gravity  is  certain  to  come  lowest,  and  to  stay  there. 
If  slowness,  what  we  in  our  impatience  call  “  stupidity,  be  the 
price  of  stable  equilibrium  over  unstable,  shall  we  grudge  a 
little  slowness  ?  Not  the  least  admirable  quality  of  Bull  is, 
after  all,  that  of  remaining  insensible  to  logic  ;  holding  out  for 
considerable  periods,  ten  years  or  more,  as  in  this  of  the  Corn- 
Laws,  after  all  arguments  and  shadow  of  arguments  have  faded 
away  from  him,  till  the  very  urchins  on  the  street  titter  at  the 
arguments  he  brings.  Logic  —  Aoyuoy,  the  “  Art  of  Speech  ” 
—  does  indeed  speak  so  and  so ;  clear  enough :  nevertheless 
Bull  still  shakes  his  head ;  will  see  whether  nothing  else  illogi¬ 
cal,  not  yet  “  spoken,”  not  yet  able  to  be  “  spoken,”  do  not  lie 
in  the  business,  as  there  so  often  does !  —  My  firm  belief 
is,  that,  finding  himself  now  enchanted,  hand-shackled,  foot- 
shackled,  in  Poor-Law  Bastilles  and  elsewffiere,  he  will  retire 
three  days  to  his  bed,  and  arrive  at  a  conclusion  or  two  !  His 
three-years  “  total  stagnation  of  trade,”  alas,  is  not  that  a 
painful  enough  “ lying  in  bed  to  consider  himself”?  Poor 
Bull  ! 

Bull  is  a  born  Conservative ;  for  this  too  I  inexpressibly 
honor  him.  All  great  Peoples  are  conservative ;  slow  to 
believe  in  novelties ;  patient  of  much  error  in  actualities ; 
deeply  and  forever  certain  of  the  greatness  that  is  in  Law, 
in  Custom  once  solemnly  established,  and  now  long  recog¬ 
nized  as  just  and  final.  — -  True,  O  Radical  Reformer,  there 
is  no  Custom  that  can,  properly  speaking,  be  final ;  none. 
And  yet  thou  seest  Customs  which,  in  all  civilized  countries, 
are  accounted  final;  nay,  under  the  Old-Roman  name  of 
Mores,  are  accounted  Morality,  Virtue,  Laws  of  God  Him¬ 
self.  Such,  I  assure  thee,  not  a  few  of  them  are ;  such  al¬ 
most  all  of  them  once  were.  And  greatly  do  I  respect  the 
solid  character,  —  a  blockhead,  thou  wilt  say ;  yes,  but  a 
well-conditioned  blockhead,  and  the  best-conditioned,  —  who 
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esteems  all  “  Customs  once  solemnly  acknowledged  ”  to  be 
ultimate,  divine,  and  the  rule  for  a  man  to  walk  by,  nothing 
doubting,  not  inquiring  farther.  What  a  time  of  it  had  we, 
were  all  men’s  life  and  trade  still,  in  all  parts  of  it,  a  prob¬ 
lem,  a  hypothetic  seeking,  to  be  settled  by  painful  Logics  and 
Baconian  Inductions  !  The  Clerk  in  Eastcheap  cannot  spend 
the  day  in  verifying  his  Beady-Beckoner  ;  he  must  take  it 
as  verified,  true  and  indisputable ;  or  his  Book-keeping  by 
Double  Entry  will  stand  still.  “Where  is  your  Posted 
Ledger?”  asks  the  Master  at  night.  —  “Sir,”  answers  the 
other,  “  I  was  verifying  my  Beady-Beckoner,  and  find  some 
errors.  The  Ledger  is  — !  ”  Fancy  such  a  thing  ! 

True,  all  turns  on  your  Beady-Beckoner  being  moderately 
correct,  —  being  not  insupportably  incorrect  !  A  Beady- 
Beckoner  which  has  led  to  distinct  entries  in  your  Ledger 
such  as  these :  “  Creditor  an  English  People  by  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  good  Labor ;  and  Debtor  to  lodging  in  enchanted 
Poor-Law  Bastilles  :  Creditor  by  conquering  the  largest  Empire 
the  Sun  ever  saw ;  and  Debtor  to  Donothingism  and  ‘  Impossi¬ 
ble  ’  written  on  all  departments  of  the  government  thereof : 
Creditor  by  mountains  of  gold  ingots  earned;  and  Debtor  to 
No  Bread  purchasable  by  them  :  ”  —  such  Beady-Beckoner, 
methinks,  is  beginning  to  be  suspect;  nay  is  ceasing,  and 
has  ceased,  to  be  suspect !  Such  Beady-Beckoner  is  a  Sole¬ 
cism  in  Eastcheap  ;  and  must,  whatever  be  the  press  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  will  and  shall  be  rectified  a  little.  Business  can  go 
on  no  longer  with  it.  The  most  Conservative  English  People, 
thickest-skinned,  most  patient  of  Peoples,  is  driven  alike  by 
its  Logic  and  its  Unlogic,  by  things  “spoken,”  and  by  things 
not  yet  spoken  or  very  speakable,  but  only  felt  and  very  unen¬ 
durable,  to  be  wholly  a  Beforming  People.  Their  Life,  as  it 
is,  has  ceased  to  be  longer  possible  for  them. 

Urge  not  this  noble  silent  People  ;  rouse  not  the  Berserkir 
rage  that  lies  in  them !  Do  you  know  their  Cromwells, 
Hampdens,  their  Pyms  and  Bradshaws  ?  Men  very  peace¬ 
able,  but  men  that  can  be  made  very  terrible  !  Men  who, 
like  their  old  Teutsch  Fathers  in  Agrippa’s  days,  “have  a 
soul  that  despises  death ;  ”  to  whom  “  death,”  compared  with 
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falsehoods  and  injustices,  is  light j  —  “in  whom  there  is  a 
rage  unconquerable  by  the  immortal  gods  !  ”  Before  this,  the 
English  People  have  taken  very  preternatural-looking  Spectres 
by  the  beard ;  saying  virtually :  “  And  if  thou  ivert  ‘  preter¬ 
natural  ’  ?  Thou  with  thy  ‘  divine-rights 3  grown  diabolic- 
wrongs  ?  Thou,  —  not  even  ‘ natural;’  decapitable ;  totally 
extinguishable  !  ”  —  Yes,  just  so  godlike  as  this  People’s  pa¬ 
tience  was,  even  so  godlike  will  and  must  its  impatience 
be.  Away,  ye  scandalous  Practical  Solecisms,  children  actu- 
ally  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  ;  ye  have  near  broken  our 
hearts  ;  we  can  and  will  endure  you  no  longer.  Begone,  we 
say  ;  depart,  while  the  play  is  good !  By  the  Most  High  God, 
whose  sons  and  born  missionaries  true  men  are,  ye  shall  not 
continue  here  !  You  and  we  have  become  incompatible  ;  can 
inhabit  one  house  no  longer.  Either  you  must  go,  or  we. 
Are  ye  ambitious  to  try  which  it  shall  be  ? 

0  my  Conservative  friends,  who  still  specially  name  and 
struggle  to  approve  yourselves  “  Conservative,”  would  to 
Heaven  I  could  persuade  you  of  this  world-old  fact,  than 
which  Pate  is  not  surer,  That  Truth  and  Justice  alone  are 
capable  of  being  “  conserved  ”  and  preserved !  The  thing 
which  is  unjust,  which  is  not  according  to  God’s  Law,  will 
you,  in  a  God’s  Universe,  try  to  conserve  that  ?  It  is  so  old, 
say  you  ?  Yes,  and  the  hotter  haste  ought  you,  of  all  others, 
to  be  in,  to  let  it  grow  no  older !  If  but  the  faintest  whisper 
in  your  hearts  intimate  to  you  that  it  is  not  fair,  —  hasten, 
for  the  sake  of  Conservatism  itself,  to  probe  it  rigorously,  to 
cast  it  forth  at  once  and  forever  if  guilty.  How  will  or  can 
you  preserve  it,  the  thing  that  is  not  fair  ?  “  Impossibility  ” 

a  thousand-fold  is  marked  on  that.  And  ye  call  yourselves 
Conservatives,  Aristocracies :  —  ought  not  honor  and  noble¬ 
ness  of  mind,  if  they  had  departed  from  all  the  Earth  else¬ 
where,  to -find  their  last  refuge  with  you  ?  Ye  unfortunate  ! 

The  bough  that  is  dead  shall  be  cut  away,  for  the  sake  of 
the  tree  itself.  Old  ?  Yes,  it  is  too  old.  Many  a  weary 
winter  has  it  swung  and  creaked  there,  and  gnawed  and 
fretted,  with  its  dead  wood,  the  organic  substance  and  still 
living  fibre  of  this  good  tree ;  many  a  long  summer  has  its 
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ugly  naked  brown  defaced  the  fair  green  umbrage  ;  every  day 
it  has  done  mischief,  and  that  only  :  off  with  it,  for  the  tree’s 
sake,  if  for  nothing  more  ;  let  the  Conservatism  that  would 
preserve  cut  it  away.  Did  no  wood-forester  apprise  you  that 
a  dead  bough  with  its  dead  root  left  sticking  there  is  extra¬ 
neous,  poisonous  ;  is  as  a  dead  iron  spike,  some  horrid  rusty 
ploughshare  driven  into  the  living  substance ;  —  nay  is  far 
worse ;  for  in  every  wind-storm  (“  commercial  crisis  ”  or  the 
like),  it  frets  and  creaks,  jolts  itself  to  and  fro,  and  cannot 
lie  quiet  as  your  dead  iron  spike  would. 

If  I  were  the  Conservative  Party  of  England  (which  is  an¬ 
other  bold  figure  of  speech),  I  would  not  for  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  an  hour  allow  those  Corn-Laws  to  continue  !  Potosi  and 
Golconda  put  together  would  not  purchase  my  assent  to  them. 
Do  you  count  what  treasuries  of  bitter  indignation  they  are 
laying  up  for  you  in  every  just  English  heart  ?  Do  you  know 
what  questions,  not  as  to  Corn-prices  and  Sliding-scales  alone, 
they  are  forcing  every  reflective  Englishman  to  ask  himself  ? 
Questions  insoluble,  or  hitherto  unsolved ;  deeper  than  any 
of  our  Logic-plummets  hitherto  will  sound  :  questions  deep 
enough,  —  which  it  were  better  that  we  did  not  name  even  in 
thought !  You  are  forcing  us  to  think  of  them,  to  begin  utter¬ 
ing  them.  The  utterance  of  them  is  begun ;  and  where  will 
it  be  ended,  think  you  ?  When  two  millions  of  one’s  brother- 
men  sit  in  Workhouses,  and  five  millions,  as  is  insolently  said, 
“rejoice  in  potatoes,”  there  are  various  things  that  must  be 
begun,  let  them  end  where  they  can. 

- »  — 

CHAPTER  VI. 

TWO  CENTURIES. 

The  Settlement  effected  by  our  “  Healing  Parliament  ”  in 
the  Year  of  Grace  1660,  though  accomplished  under  uni¬ 
versal  acclamations  from  the  four  corners  of  the  British 
Dominions,  turns  out  to  have  been  one  of  the  mournfulest 
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that  ever  took  place  in  this  land  of  ours.  It  called  and 
thought  itself  a  Settlement  of  brightest  hope  and  fulfilment, 
bright  as  the  blaze  of  universal  tar-barrels  and  bonfires  could 
make  it :  and  we  find  it  now,  on  looking  back  on  it  with  the 
insight  which  trial  has  yielded,  a  Settlement  as  of  despair. 
Considered  well,  it  was  a  Settlement  to  govern  henceforth 
without  God,  with  only  some  decent  Pretence  of  God. 

Governing  by  the  Christian  Law  of  God  had  been  found  a 
thing  of  battle,  convulsion,  confusion,  an  infinitely  difficult 
thing  :  wherefore  let  us  now  abandon  it,  and  govern  only  by 
so  much  of  God’s  Christian  Law  as  —  as  may  prove  quiet  and 
convenient  for  us.  What  is  the  end  of  Government  ?  To 
guide  men  in  the  way  wherein  they  should  go ;  towards  their 
true  good  in  this  life,  the  portal  of  infinite  good  in  a  life  to 
come  ?  To  guide  men  in  such  way,  and  ourselves  in  such 
way,  as  the  Maker  of  men,  whose  eye  is  upon  us,  will  sanction 
at  the  Great  Day  ?  —  Or  alas,  perhaps  at  bottom  is  there  no 
Great  Day,  no  sure  outlook  of  any  life  to  come ;  but  only 
this  poor  life,  and  what  of  taxes,  felicities,  hTell-G wynns 
and  entertainments  we  can  manage  to  muster  here  ?  In  that 
case,  the  end  of  Government  will  be,  To  suppress  all  noise 
and  disturbance,  whether  of  Puritan  preaching,  Cameronian 
psalm-singing,  thieves’-riot,  murder,  arson,  or  what  noise  so¬ 
ever,  and  —  be  careful  that  supplies  do  not  fail !  A  very 
notable  conclusion,  if  we  will  think  of  it,  and  not  without  an 
abundance  of  fruits  for  us.  Oliver  Cromwell’s  body  hung  on 
the  Tyburn  gallows,  as  the  type  of  Puritanism  found  futile, 
inexecutable,  execrable,  —  yes,  that  gallows-tree  has  been  a 
finger-post  into  very  strange  country  indeed.  Let  earnest 
Puritanism  die  ;  let  decent  Formalism,  whatsoever  cant  it  be 
or  grow  to,  live  !  We  have  had  a  pleasant  journey  in  that 
direction  ;  and  are  —  arriving  at  our  inn  ? 

To  support  the  Four  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  and  keep  Taxes 
coming  in :  in  very  sad  seriousness,  has  not  this  been,  ever 
since,  even  in  the  best  times,  almost  the  one  admitted  end 
and  aim  of  Government  ?  Religion,  Christian  Church,  Moral 
Duty ;  the  fact  that  man  had  a  soul  at  all ;  that  in  man’s  life 
there  was  any  eternal  truth  or  justice  at  all,  —  has  been  as 
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good  as  left  quietly  out  of  sight.  Church  indeed,  —  alas,  the 
endless  talk  and  struggle  we  have  had  of  High-Church,  Low- 
Church,  Church-Extension,  Church-in-Danger  :  we  invite  the 
Christian  reader  to  think  whether  it  has  not  been  a  too  miser¬ 
able  screech-owl  phantasm  of  talk  and  struggle,  as  for  a 
“  Church,”  —  which  one  had  rather  not  define  at  present ! 

But  now  in  these  godless  two  centuries,  looking  at  England 
and  her  efforts  and  doings,  if  we  ask,  What  of  England’s  doings 
the  Law  of  Nature  had  accepted,  Nature’s  King  had  actually 
furthered  and  pronounced  to  have  truth  in  them,  —  where  is 
our  answer  ?  Neither  the  “Church”  of  Hurd  and  Warburton, 
nor  the  Anti-Church  of  Hume  and  Paine  ;  not  in  any  shape  the 
Spiritualism  of  England  :  all  this  is  already  seen,  or  beginning 
to  be  seen,  for  what  it  is  ;  a  thing  that  Nature  does  not  own. 
On  the  one  side  is  dreary  Cant,  with  a  reminiscence  of  things 
noble  and  divine  ;  on  the  other  is  but  acrid  Candor,  with  a 
prophecy  of  things  brutal,  infernal.  Hurd  and  Warburton  are 
sunk  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf ;  no  considerable  body  of 
true-seeing  men  looks  thitherward  for  healing :  the  Paine-and- 
Hume  Atheistic  theory,  of  “things  well  let  alone,”  with 
Liberty,  Equality  and  the  like,  is  also  in  these  days  declaring 
itself  nought,  unable  to  keep  the  world  from  taking  fire. 

The  theories  and  speculations  of  both  these  parties,  and, 
we  may  say,  of  all  intermediate  parties  and  persons,  prove  to 
be  things  which  the  Eternal  Veracity  did  not  accept;  things 
superficial,  ephemeral,  which  already  a  near  Posterity,  finding 
them  already  dead  and  brown-leafed,  is  about  to  suppress  and 
forget.  The  Spiritualism  of  England,  for  those  godless  years, 
is,  as  it  were,  all  forgettable.  Much  has  been  written  :  but  the 
perennial  Scriptures  of  Mankind  have  had  small  accession  :  from 
all  English  Books,  in  rhyme  or  prose,  in  leather  binding  or  in 
paper  wrappage,  how  many  verses  have  been  added  to  these  ? 
Our  most  melodious  Singers  have  sung  as  from  the  throat  out¬ 
wards  :  from  the  inner  Heart  of  Man,  from  the  great  Heart  of 
Nature,  through  no  Pope  or  Philips,  has  there  come  any  tone. 
The  Oracles  have  been  dumb.  In  brief,  the  Spoken  Word  of 
England  has  not  been  true.  The  Spoken  Word  of  England 
turns  out  to  have  been  trivial  3  of  short  endurance ;  not  valu- 
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able,  not  available  as  a  Word,  except  for  tbe  passing  day.  It 
has  been  accordant  with  transitory  Semblance  ;  discordant  with 
eternal  Fact.  It  has  been  unfortunately  not  a  Word,  but  a 
Cant ;  a  helpless  involuntary  Cant,  nay  too  often  a  cunning 
voluntary  one  :  either  way,  a  very  mournful  Cant ;  the  Voice 
not  of  Nature  and  Fact,  but  of  something  other  than  these. 

With  all  its  miserable  shortcomings,  with  its  wars,  contro¬ 
versies,  with  its  trades-unions,  famine-insurrections,  —  it  is 
her  Practical  Material  Work  alone  that  England  has  to  show 
for  herself !  This,  and  hitherto  almost  nothing  more ;  yet 
actually  this.  The  grim  inarticulate  veracity  of  the  English 
People,  unable  to  speak  its  meaning  in  words,  has  turned  it¬ 
self  silently  on  things ;  and  the  dark  powers  of  Material 
Nature  have  answered,  “Yes,  this  at  least  is  true,  this  is  not 
false!”  So  answers  Nature.  “Waste  desert-shrubs  of  the 
Tropical  swamps  have  become  Cotton-trees ;  and  here,  under 
my  furtherance,  are  verily  woven  shirts,  —  hanging  unsold, 
undistributed,  but  capable  to  be  distributed,  capable  to  cover 
the  bare  backs  of  my  children  of  men.  Mountains,  old  as  the 
Creation,  I  have  permitted  to  be  bored  through  ;  bituminous 
fuel-stores,  the  wreck  of  forests  that  were  green  a  million  years 
ago,  —  I  have  opened  them  from  my  secret  rock-chambers,  and 
they  are  yours,  ye  English.  Your  huge  fleets,  steamships, 
do  sail  the  sea ;  huge  Indias  do  obey  you ;  from  huge  New 
Englands  and  Antipodal  Australias  comes  profit  and  traffic  to 
this  Old  England  of  mine  !  ”  So  answers  Nature.  The  Prac¬ 
tical  Labor  of  England  is  not  a  chimerical  Triviality  :  it  is  a 
Fact,  acknowledged  by  all  the  Worlds  ;  which  no  man  and  no 
demon  will  contradict.  It  is,  very  audibly,  though  very  inar¬ 
ticulately  as  yet,  the  one  God’s  Voice  we  have  heard  in  these 
'two  atheistic  centuries. 


And  now  to  observe  with  what  bewildering  obscurations  and 
impediments  all  this  as  yet  stands  entangled,  and  is  yet  intelli 
gible  to  no  man !  How,  with  our  gross  Atheism,  we  hear  it 
not  to  be  the  Voice  of  God  to  us,  but  regard  it  merely  as  a  Voice 

of  earthly  Profit-and-Loss.  And  have  a  Hell  in  England, _ 

the  Hell  of  not  making  money.  And  coldly  see  the  all-con- 
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quering  valiant  Sons  of  Toil  sit  enchanted,  by  the  million, 
in  their  Poor-Law  Bastille,  as  if  this  were  Nature’s  Law  ;  — 
mumbling  to  ourselves  some  vague  janglement  of  Laissez-faire, 
Supply-and-demand,  Cash-payment  the  one  nexus  of  man  to 
man :  Free-trade,  Competition,  and  Devil  take  the  hindmost, 
our  latest  Gospel  yet  preached ! 

As  if,  in  truth,  there  were  no  God  of  Labor;  as  if  godlike 
Labor  and  brutal  Mammonism  were  convertible  terms.  A 
serious,  most  earnest  Mammonism  grown  Midas-eared ;  an 
unserious  Dilettantism,  earnest  about  nothing,  grinning  with 
inarticulate  incredulous  incredible  jargon  about  all  things,  as 
the  enchanted  Dilettanti  do  by  the  Dead  Sea  !  It  is  mournful 
enough,  for  the  present  hour ;  were  there  not  an  endless  hope 
in  it  withal.  Giant  Labor,  truest  emblem  there  is  of  God  the 
World-Worker,  Demiurgus,  and  Eternal  Maker  ;  noble  Labor, 
which  is  yet  to  be  the  King  of  this  Earth,  and  sit  on  the 
highest  throne,  —  staggering  hitherto  like  a  blind  irrational 
giant,  hardly  allowed  to  have  his  common  place  on  the  street- 
pavements  ;  idle  Dilettantism,  Dead-Sea  Apism  crying  out, 
“  Down  with  him  ;  he  is  dangerous  !  ” 

Labor  must  become  a  seeing  rational  giant,  with  a  soul  in 
the  body  of  him,  and  take  his  place  on  the  throne  of  things,  — 
leaving  his  Mammonism,  and  several  other  adjuncts,  on  the 
lower  steps  of  said  throne. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OVER-PRODUCTION. 

But  what  will  reflective  readers  say  of  a  Governing  Class, 
such  as  ours,  addressing  its  Workers  with  an  indictment  of 
“  Over-production  ”  !  Over-production  :  runs  it  not  so  ?  “Ye 
miscellaneous,  ignoble  manufacturing  individuals,  ye  have 
produced  too  much!  We  accuse  you  of  making  above  two 
hundred  thousand  shirts  for  the  bare  backs  of  mankind. 
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Your  trousers  too,  which  you  have  made,  of  fustian,  of  cassi- 
mere,  of  Scotch-plaid,  of  jane,  nankeen  and  woollen  broadcloth, 
are  they  not  manifold  ?  Of  hats  for  the  human  head,  of  shoes 
for  the  human  foot,  of  stools  to  sit  on,  spoons  to  eat  with  — 
Nay,  what  say  we  hats  or  shoes  ?  You  produce  gold-watches, 
jewelries,  silver-forks,  and  epergnes,  commodes,  chiffoniers, 
stuffed  sofas  —  Heavens,  the  Commercial  Bazaar  and  multitu¬ 
dinous  Howel-and-Jameses  cannot  contain  you.  You  have 
produced,  produced  ;  — -  he  that  seeks  your  indictment,  let  him 
look  around.  Millions  of  shirts,  and  empty  pairs  of  breeches, 
hang  there  in  judgment  against  you.  We  accuse  you  of  over¬ 
producing  :  you  are  criminally  guilty  of  producing  shirts, 
breeches,  hats,  shoes  and  commodities,  in  a  frightful  over¬ 
abundance.  And  now  there  is  a  glut,  and  your  operatives 
cannot  be  fed. 

Never  surely,  against  an  earnest  Working  Mammonism  was 
there  brought,  by  Game-preserving  aristocratic  Dilettantism, 
a  stranger  accusation,  since  this  world  began.  My  lords  and 
gentlemen,  —  why,  it  was  you  that  were  appointed,  by  the  fact 
and  by  the  theory  of  your  position  on  the  Earth,  to  “  make 
and  administer  Laws,”  — that  is  to  say,  in  a  world  such  as 
ours,  to  guard  against  “  gluts  ;  ”  against  honest  operatives, 
who  had  done  their  work,  remaining  unfed !  I  say,  you  were 
appointed  to  preside  over  the  Distribution  and  Apportion¬ 
ment  of  the  Wages  of  Work  done ;  and  to  see  well  that  there 
went  no  laborer  without  his  hire,  were  it  of  money-coins,  were 
it  of  hemp  gallows-ropes  :  that  function  was  yours,  and  from 
immemorial  time  has  been ;  yours,  and  as  yet  no  other’s. 
These  poor  shirt-spinners  have  forgotten  much,  which  by  the 
virtual  unwritten  law  of  their  position  they  should  have  re¬ 
membered  :  but  by  any  written  recognized  law  of  their  posi¬ 
tion,  what  have  they  forgotten  ?  They  were  set  to  make 
shirts.  The  Community  with  all  its  voices  commanded  them, 
saying,  “  Make  shirts  ;  ”  —  and  there  the  shirts  are  !  Too 
many  shirts  ?  Well,  that  is  a  novelty,  in  this  intemperate 
Earth,  with  its  nine  hundred  millions  of  bare  backs  !  But  the 
Community  commanded  you,  saying,  “  See  that  the  shirts  are 
well  apportioned,  that  our  Human  Laws  be  emblem  of  God’s 
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Laws  ;  ”  —  and  where  is  the  apportionment  ?  Two  million 
shirtless  or  ill-shirted  workers  sit  enchanted  in  Workhouse 
Bastilles,  five  million  more  (according  to  some)  in  Ugolino 
Hunger-cellars  ;  and  for  remedy,  you  say,  —  what  say  you  ?  — 
“  Raise  our  rents :  ”  I  have  not  in  my  time  heard  any  stranger 
speech,  not  even  on  the  Shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  You  continue 
addressing  those  poor  shirt-spinners  and  over-producers  in 
really  a  too  triumphant  manner ! 

“  Will  you  bandy  accusations,  will  you  accuse  us  of  over¬ 
production  ?  We  take  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  to  witness 
that  we  have  produced  nothing  at  all.  Not  from  us  proceeds 
this  frightful  overplus  of  shirts.  In  the  wide  domains  of 
created  Nature  circulates  no  shirt  or  thing  of  our  producing. 
Certain  fox-brushes  nailed  upon  our  stable-door,  the  fruit  of 
fair  audacity  at  Melton  Mowbray ;  these  we  have  produced, 
and  they  are  openly  nailed  up  there.  He  that  accuses  us  of 
producing,  let  him  show  himself,  let  him  name  what  and  when. 
We  are  innocent  of  producing;  —  ye  ungrateful,  what  moun¬ 
tains  of  things  have  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  ‘  consume  ’ 
and  make  away  with  !  Mountains  of  those  your  heaped  manu¬ 
factures,  wheresoever  edible  or  wearable,  have  they  not  dis¬ 
appeared  before  us,  as  if  we  had  the  talent  of  ostriches,  of 
cormorants,  and  a  kind  of  divine  faculty  to  eat  ?  Ye  ungrate¬ 
ful  !  —  and  did  you  not  grow  under  the  shadow  of  our  wings  ? 
Are  not  your  filthy  mills  built  on  these  fields  of  ours  ;  on  this 
soil  of  England,  which  belongs  to  —  whom  think  you  ?  And 
we  shall  not  offer  you  our  own  wheat  at  the  price  that  pleases 
us,  but  that  partly  pleases  you  ?  A  precious  notion  !  What 
would  become  of  you,  if  we  chose,  at  any  time,  to  decide  on 
growing  no  wheat  more  ?  ” 

Yes,  truly,  here  is  the  ultimate  rock -basis  of  all  Corn-Laws  ; 
whereon,  at  the  bottom  of  much  arguing,  they  rest,  as  securely 
as  they  can  :  What  would  become  of  you,  if  we  decided,  some 
day,  on  growing  no  more  wheat  at  all  ?  If  we  chose  to  grow 
only  partridges  henceforth,  and  a  modicum  of  wheat  for  our 
own  uses  ?  Cannot  we  do  what  we  like  with  our  own  ?  — 
Yes,  indeed !  For  my  share,  if  I  could  melt  Gneiss  Rock,  and 
create  Law  of  Gravitation ;  if  I  could  stride  out  to  the  Dog- 
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gerbank,  some  morning,  and  striking  down  my  trident  there 
into  the  mud-waves,  say,  “  Be  land,  be  fields,  meadows,  moun¬ 
tains  and  fresh-rolling  streams  !  ”  by  Heaven,  I  should  incline 
to  have  the  letting  of  that  land  in  perpetuity,  and  sell  the 
wheat  of  it,  or  burn  the  wheat  of  it,  according  to  my  own  good 
judgment !  My  Corn-Lawing  friends,  you  affright  me. 

To  the  “  Millo-cracy  ”  so  called,  to  the  Working- Aristocracy, 
steeped  too  deep  in  mere  ignoble  Mammonism,  and  as  yet  all 
unconscious  of  its  noble  destinies,  as  yet  but  an  irrational  or 
semi-rational  giant,  struggling  to  awake  some  soul  in  itself,  — 
the  world  will  have  much  to  say,  reproachfully,  reprovingly, 
admonishingly.  But  to  the  Idle  Aristocracy,  what  will  the 
world  have  to  say  ?  Things  painful,  and  not  pleasant ! 

To  the  man  who  works,  who  attempts,  in  never  so  ungra¬ 
cious  barbarous  a  way,  to  get  forward  with  some  work,  you 
will  hasten  out  with  furtherances,  with  encouragements,  cor¬ 
rections  ;  you  will  say  to  him:  “Welcome;  thou  art  ours;  our 
care  shall  be  of  thee.”  To  the  Idler,  again,  never  so  gracefully 
going  idle,  coming  forward  with  never  so  many  parchments, 
you  will  not  hasten  out ;  you  will  sit  still,  and  be  disinclined 
to  rise.  You  will  say  to  him:  “Not  welcome,  0  complex 
Anomaly  ;  would  thou  hadst  stayed  out  of  doors  :  for  who  of 
mortals  knows  what  to  do  with  thee  ?  Thy  parchments  :  yes, 
they  are  old,  of  venerable  yellowness ;  and  we  too  honor 
parchment,  old-established  settlements,  and  venerable  use-and- 
wont.  Old  parchments  in  very  truth  :  —  yet  on  the  whole,  if 
thou  wilt  remark,  they  are  young  to  the  Granite  Rocks,  to  the 
Ground-plan  of  God’s  Universe!  We  advise  thee  to  put  up 
thy  parchments  ;  to  go  home  to  thy  place,  and  make  no  need¬ 
less  noise  whatever.  Our  heart’s  wish  is  to  save  thee  :  yet 
there  as  thou  art,  hapless  Anomaly,  with  nothing  but  thy 
yellow  parchments,  noisy  futilities,  and  shot-belts  and  fox¬ 
brushes,  who  of  gods  or  men  can  avert  dark  Fate  ?  Be  coun¬ 
selled,  ascertain  if  no  work  exist  for  thee  on  God’s  Earth  ;  if 
thou  find  no  commanded-duty  there  but  that  of  going  grace¬ 
fully  idle  ?  Ask,  inquire  earnestly,  with  a  half-frantic  ear¬ 
nestness  ;  for  the  answer  means  Existence  or  Annihilation  to 
thee.  We  apprise  thee  of  the  world-old  fact,  becoming  sternly 
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disclosed  again  in  these  days,  That  he  who  cannot  work  in  this 
Universe  cannot  get  existed  in  it :  had  he  parchments  to  thatch 
the  face  of  the  world,  these,  combustible  fallible  sheepskin, 
cannot  avail  him.  Home,  thou  unfortunate ;  and  let  us  have 
at  least  no  noise  from  thee  !  ” 

Suppose  the  unfortunate  Idle  Aristocracy,  as  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Working  one  has  done,  were  to  “retire  three  days 
to  its  bed,”  and  consider  itself  there,  what  o’clock  it  had 
become  ? 

How  have  we  to  regret  not  only  that  men  have  “  no  relig¬ 
ion,”  but  that  they  have  next  to  no  reflection ;  and  go  about 
with  heads  full  of  mere  extraneous  noises,  with  eyes  wide- 
open  but  visionless,  —  for  most  part  in  the  somnambulist 
state ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

tUSTWORKING  ARISTOCRACY. 

It  is  well  said,  “  Land  is  the  right  basis  of  an  Aristocracy  ;  ” 
whoever  possesses  the  Land,  he,  more  emphatically  than  any 
other,  is  the  Governor,  Vice-king  of  the  people  on  the  Land. 
It  is  in  these  days  as 'it  was  in  those  of  Henry  Plantagenet 
and  Abbot  Samson ;  as  it  will  in  all  days  be.  The  Land  is 
Mother  of  us  all ;  nourishes,  shelters,  gladdens,  lovingly  en¬ 
riches  us  all ;  in  how  many  ways,  from  our  first  wakening  to 
our  last  sleep  on  her  blessed  mother-bosom,  does  she,  as  with 
blessed  mother-arms,  enfold  us  all ! 

The  Hill  I  first  saw  the  Sun  rise  over,  when  the  Sun  and 
I  and  all  things  were  yet  in  their  auroral  hour,  who  can 
divorce  me  from  it  ?  Mystic,  deep  as  the  world’s  centre,  are 
the  roots  I  have  struck  into  my  Native  Soil ;  no  tree  that  grows 
is  rooted  so.  From  noblest  Patriotism  to  humblest  industrial 
Mechanism  ;  from  highest  dying  for  your  country,  to  lowest 
quarrying  and  coal-boring  for  it,  a  Nation’s  Life  depends  upon 
its  Land.  Again  and  again  we  have  to  say,  there  can  be  no 
true  Aristocracy  but  must  possess  the  Land. 
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Men  talk  of  “  selling  ”  Land.  Land,  it  is  true,  like  Epic 
Poems  and  even  higher  things,  in  such  a  trading  world,  has 
to  be  presented  in  the  market  for  what  it  will  bring,  and  as 
we  say  be  “  sold :  ”  but  the  notion  of  “  selling,”  for  certain 
bits  of  metal,  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  how  much  more  the  Land 
of  the  World-Creator,  is  a  ridiculous  impossibility  !  We  buy 
what  is  salable  of  it ;  nothing  more  was  ever  buyable.  Who 
can  or  could  sell  it  to  us  ?  Properly  speaking,  the  Land 
belongs  to  these  two  :  To  the  Almighty  God ;  and  to  all  His 
Children  of  Men  that  have  ever  worked  well  on  it,  or  that 
shall  ever  work  well  on  it.  No  generation  of  men  can  or  could, 
with  never  such  solemnity  and  effort,  sell  Land  on  any  other 
principle  :  it  is  not  the  property  of  any  generation,  we  say, 
but  that  of  all  the  past  generations  that  have  worked  on  it, 
and  of  all  the  future  ones  that  shall  work  on  it. 

Again,  we  hear  it  said,  The  soil  of  England,  or  of  any 
country,  is  properly  worth  nothing,  except  “  the  labor  be¬ 
stowed  on  it.”  This,  speaking  even  in  the  language  of  East- 
cheap,  is  not  correct.  The  rudest  space  of  country  equal  in 
extent  to  England,  could  a  whole  English  Nation,  with  all 
their  habitudes,  arrangements,  skills,  with  whatsoever  they 
do  carry  within  the  skins  of  them  and  cannot  be  stript  of, 
suddenly  take  wing  and  alight  on  it,  —  would  be  worth  a 
very  considerable  thing !  Swiftly,  within  year  and  day,  this 
English  Nation,  with  its  multiplex  talents  of  ploughing,  spin¬ 
ning,  hammering,  mining,  road-making  and  trafficking,  would 
bring  a  handsome  value  out  of  such  a  space  of  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  fancy  what  an  English  Nation,  once  “on  the 
wing,”  could  have  done  with  itself,  had  there  been  simply  no 
soil,  not  even  an  inarable  one,  to  alight  on?  Vain  all  its 
talents  for  ploughing,  hammering,  and  whatever  else ;  there 
is  no  Earth-room  for  this  Nation  with  its  talents:  this  Nation 
will  have  to  keep  hovering  on  the  wing,  dolefully  shrieking  to 
and  fro ;  and  perish  piecemeal ;  burying  itself,  down  to  the 
last  soul  of  it,  in  the  waste  unfirmamented  seas.  Ah  yes, 
soil,  with  or  without  ploughing,  is  the  gift  of  God.  The  soil 
of  all  countries  belongs  evermore,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  to  the  Almighty  Maker !  The  last  stroke  of  labor 
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bestowed  on  it  is  not  the  making  of  its  value,  but  only  the 
increasing  thereof. 

It  is  very  strange,  the  degree  to  which  these  truisms  are 
forgotten  in  our  days  ;  how,  in  the  ever-whirling  chaos  of 
Formulas,  we  have  quietly  lost  sight  of  Fact,  —  which  it  is  so 
perilous  not  to  keep  forever  in  sight.  Fact,  if  we  do  not 
see  it,  will  make  us  feel  it  by  and  by !  —  From  much  loud 
controversy,  and  Corn-Law  debating  there  rises,  loud  though 
inarticulate,  once  more  in  these  years,  this  very  question 
among  others,  Who  made  the  Land  of  England  ?  Who  made 
it,  this  respectable  English  Land,  wheat-growing,  metallifer¬ 
ous,  carboniferous,  which  will  let  readily  hand  over  head  for 
seventy  millions  or  upwards,  as  it  here  lies :  who  did  make 
it  ?  —  “We!”  .answer  the  much-consuming  Aristocracy ;  “  We !  ” 
as  they  ride  in,  moist  with  the  sweat  of  Melton  Mowbray : 

“  It  is  we  that  made  it ;  or  are  the  heirs,  assigns  and  repre¬ 

sentatives  of  those  who  did!” — My  brothers,  You?  Ever¬ 
lasting  honor  to  you,  then ;  and  Corn-Laws  as  many  as  you 
will,  till  your  own  deep  stomachs  cry  Enough,  or  some  voice 
of  Human  pity  for  our  famine  bids  you  Hold!  Ye  are  as 

gods,  that  can  create  soil.  Soil-creating  gods  there  is  no 

withstanding.  They  have  the  might  to  sell  wheat  at  what 
price  they  list ;  and  the  right,  to  all  lengths,  and  famine- 
lengths,  —  if  they  be  pitiless  infernal  gods  !  Celestial  gods, 
I  think,  would  stop  short  of  the  famine-price ;  but  no  infernal 
nor  any  kind  of  god  can  be  bidden  stop  !  —  Infatuated  mor¬ 
tals,  into  what  questions  are  you  driving  every  thinking  man 
in  England  ? 

I  say,  you  did  not  make  the  Land  of  England ;  and,  by 
the  possession  of  it,  you  are  bound  to  furnish  guidance  and 
governance  to  England !  That  is  the  law  of  your  position  on 
this  God’s-Earth ;  an  everlasting  act  of  Heaven’s  Parliament, 
not  repealable  in  St.  Stephen’s  or  elsewhere !  True  govern¬ 
ment  and  guidance  ;  not  no-government  and  Laissez-faire  ; 
how  much  less,  m^s-government  and  Corn-Law !  There  is  not 
an  imprisoned  Worker  looking  out  from  these  Bastilles  but 
appeals,  very  audibly  in  Heaven’s  High  Courts,  against  you, 
and  me,  and  every  one  who  is  not  imprisoned,  “  Why  am  I 
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here  ?  ”  His  appeal  is  audible  in  Heaven ;  and  will  become 
audible  enough  on  Earth  too,  if  it  remain  unheeded  here.  His 
appeal  is  against  you,  foremost  of  all ;  you  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  accused ;  you,  by  the  very  place  you  hold,  have 
first  of  all  to  answer  him  and  Heaven ! 

What  looks  maddest,  miserablest  in  these  mad  and  miser¬ 
able  Corn-Laws  is  independent  altogether  of  their  “  effect  on 
wages,”  their  effect  on  “increase  of  trade,”  or  any  other  such 
effect :  it  is  the  continual  maddening  proof  they  protrude  into 
the  faces  of  all  men,  that  our  Governing  Class,  called  by  God 
and  Nature  and  the  inflexible  law  of  Fact,  either  to  do  some¬ 
thing  towards  governing,  or  to  die  and  be  abolished,  —  have 
not  yet  learned  even  to  sit  still  and  do  no  mischief  !  For  no 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  yet  asks  more  of  them  than  this  ;  — 
Nature  and  Fact,  very  imperatively,  asking  so  much  more  of 
them.  Anti-Corn-Law  League  asks  not,  Do  something;  but, 
Cease  your  destructive  misdoing,  Do  ye  nothing ! 

Nature’s  message  will  have  itself  obeyed  :  messages  of  mere 
Free-Trade,  Anti-Corn-Law  League  and  Laissez-faire,  will  then 
need  small  obeying  !  —  Ye  fools,  in  name  of  Heaven,  work, 
work,  at  the  Ark  of  Deliverance  for  yourselves  and  us,  while 
hours  are  still  granted  you!  No:  instead  of  working  at  the 
Ark,  they  say,  “  We  cannot  get  our  hands  kept  rightly 
warm;”  and  sit  obstinately  burning  the  planks.  No  madder 
spectacle  at  present  exhibits  itself  under  this  Sun. 

The  Working  Aristocracy ;  Mill-owners,  Manufacturers,  Com¬ 
manders  of  Working  Men:  Alas,  against  them  also  much  shall 
be  brought  in  accusation  ;  much,  —  and  the  freest  Trade  in 
Corn,  total  abolition  of  Tariffs,  and  uttermost  “  Increase  of 
Manufactures”  and  “Prosperity  of  Commerce,”  will  perma¬ 
nently  mend  no  jot  of  it.  The  Working  Aristocracy  must 
strike  into  a  new  path ;  must  understand  that  money  alone 
is  not  the  representative  either  of  man’s  success  in  the  world, 
or  of  man’s  duties  to  man ;  and  reform  their  own  selves  from 
top  to  bottom,  if  they  wish  England  reformed.  England  will 
not  be  habitable  long,  unreformed. 

The  Working  Aristocracy  —  Yes,  but  on  the  threshold  of 
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all  this,  it  is  again  and  again  to  be  asked,  What  of  the  Idle 
Aristocracy  ?  Again  and  again,  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
Idle  Aristocracy,  the  Owners  of  the  Soil  of  England ;  whose 
recognized  function  is  that  of  handsomely  consuming  the  rents 
of  England,  shooting  the  partridges  of  England,  and  as  an 
agreeable  amusement  (if  the  purchase-money  and  other  con¬ 
veniences  serve),  dilettante-ing  in  Parliament  and  Quarter- 
Sessions  for  England  ?  We  will  say  mournfully,  in  the 
presence  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  —  that  we  stand  speechless, 
stupent,  and  know  not  what  to  say !  That  a  class  of  men 
entitled  to  live  sumptuously  on  the  marrow  of  the  earth ; 
permitted  simply,  nay  entreated,  and  as  yet  entreated  in  vain, 
to  do  nothing  at  all  in  return,  was  never  heretofore  seen  on 
the  face  of  this  Planet.  That  such  a  class  is  transitory, 
exceptional,  and,  unless  Nature’s  Laws  fall  dead,  cannot  con¬ 
tinue.  That  it  has  continued  now  a  moderate  while ;  has, 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  been  rapidly  attaining  its  state  of 
perfection.  That  it  will  have  to  find  its  duties  and  do  them  ; 
or  else  that  it  must  and  will  cease  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of 
this  Planet,  which  is  a  Working  one,  not  an  Idle  one. 

Alas,  alas,  the  Working  Aristocracy,  admonished  by  Trades- 
unions,  Chartist  conflagrations,  above  all  by  their  own  shrewd 
sense  kept  in  perpetual  communion  with  the  fact  of  things, 
will  assuredly  reform  themselves,  and  a  working  world,  will 
still  be  possible  :  —  but  the  fate  of  the  Idle  Aristocracy,  as  one 
reads  its  horoscope  hitherto  in  Corn-Laws  and  such  like,  is  an 
abyss  that  fills  one  with  despair.  Yes,  my  rosy  fox-hunting 
brothers,  a  terrible  Hippocratic  look  reveals  itself  (God  knows, 
not  to  my  joy)  through  those  fresh  buxom  countenances  of 
yours.  Through  your  Corn-Law  Majorities,  Sliding-Scales, 
Protecting-Duties,  Bribery-Elections,  and  triumphant  Kentish- 
fire,  a  thinking  eye  discerns  ghastly  images  of  ruin,  too  ghastly 
for  words ;  a  handwriting  as  of  Mene,  Mene.  Men  and 
brothers,  on  your  Sliding-scale  you  seem  sliding,  and  to  have 
slid,  —  you  little  know  whither  !  Good  God  !  did  not  a  French 
Donothing  Aristocracy,  hardly  above  half  a  century  ago,  de¬ 
clare  in  like  manner,  and  in  its  featherhead  believe  in  like 
manner,  “We  cannot  exist,  and  continue  to  dress  and  parade 
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ourselves,  oA  the  just  rent  of  the  soil  of  France ;  but  we  must 
have  farther  payment  than  rent  of  the  soil,  we  must  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  taxes  too,”  —  we  must  have  a  Corn-Law  to  extend 
our  rent  ?  This  was  in  1789  :  in  four  years  more  —  Did  you 
look  into  the  Tanneries  of  Meudon,  and  the  long-naked  making 
for  themselves  breeches  of  human  skins  !  May  the  merciful 
Heavens  avert  the  omen  ;  may  we  be  wiser,  that  so  we  be  less 
wretched. 

A  High  Class  without  duties  to  do  is  like  a  tree  planted  on 
precipices  ;  from  the  roots  of  which  all  the  earth  has  been 
crumbling.  Nature  owns  no  man  who  is  not  a  Martyr  withal. 
Is  there  a  man  who  pretends  to  live  luxuriously  housed  up ; 
screened  from  all  work,  from  want,  danger,  hardship,  the 
victory  over  which  is  what  we  name  work,  —  he  himself  to  sit 
serene,  amid  down-bolsters  and  appliances,  and  have  all  his 
work  and  battling  done  by  other  men  ?  And  such  man  calls 
himself  a  noble- man  ?  His  fathers  worked  for  him,  he  says ; 
or  successfully  gambled  for  him :  here  he  sits ;  professes,  not 
in  sorrow  but  in  pride,  that  he  and  his  have  done  no  work,  time 
out  of  mind.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  is  thought  tc  be. 
the  law  of  the  Universe,  that  he,  alone  of  recorded  men,  shall 
have  no  task  laid  on  him,  except  that  of  eating  his  cooked 
victuals,  and  not  flinging  himself  out  of  window.  Once  more 
I  will  say,  there  was  no  stranger  spectacle  ever  shown  under 
this  Sun.  A  veritable  fact  in  our  England  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  His  victuals  he  does  eat :  but  as  for  keeping  in  the 
inside  of  the  window,  —  have  not  his  friends,  like  me,  enough 
to  do  ?  Truly,  looking  at  his  Corn-Laws,  Game-Laws,  Chandos- 
Clauses,  Bribery -Elections  and  much  else,  you  do  shudder  over 
the  tumbling  and  plunging  he  makes,  held  back  by  the  lapels 
and  coat-skirts  ;  only  a  thin  fence  of  window-glass  before  him, 
—  and  in  the  street  mere  horrid  iron  spikes  !  My  sick  brother, 
as  jn  hospital-maladies  men  do,  thou  dreamest  of  Paradises 
and  Eldorados,  which  are  far  from  thee.  “  Cannot  I  do  what 
I  like  with  my  own  ?  ”  Gracious  Heaven,  my  brother,  this 
that  thou  seest  with  those  sick  eyes  is  no  firm  Eldorado,  and 
Corn-Law  Paradise  of  Donothings,  but  a  dream  of  thy  own 
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fevered  brain.  It  is  a  glass-window,  I  tell  thee,  so  many  sto¬ 
ries  from  the  street ;  where  are  iron  spikes  and  the  law  of 
gravitation ! 

What  is  the  meaning  of  nobleness,  if  this  be  “  noble  ”  ? 
In  a  valiant  suffering  for  others,  not  in  a  slothful  making 
others  suffer  for  us,  did  nobleness  ever  lie.  The  chief  of  men 
is  he  who  stands  in  the  van  of  men  ;  fronting  the  peril  which 
frightens  back  all  others ;  which,  if  it  be  not  vanquished,  will 
devour  the  others.  Every  noble  crown  is,  and  on  Earth  will 
forever  be,  a  crown  of  thorns.  The  Pagan  Hercules,  why  was 
he  accounted  a  hero  ?  Because  he  had  slain  Neuman  Lions, 
cleansed  Augean  Stables,  undergone  Twelve  Labors  only  not 
too  heavy  for  a  god.  In  modern,  as  in  ancient  and  all  socie¬ 
ties,  the  Aristocracy,  they  that  assume  the  functions  of  an 
Aristocracy,  doing  them  or  not,  have  taken  the  post  of  honor ; 
which  is  the  post  of  difficulty,  the  post  of  danger,  —  of  death, 
if  the  difficulty  be  not  overcome.  II  faut  payer  de  sa  vie. 
Why  was  our  life  given  us,  if  not  that  we  should  manfully  give 
it  ?  Descend,  0  Donothing  Pomp ;  quit  thy  down-cushions  ; 
expose  thyself  to  learn  what  wretches  feel,  and  how  to  cure 
it  ?  The  Czar  of  Russia  became  a  dusty  toiling  shipwright ; 
worked  with  his  axe  in  the  Docks  of  Saardam ;  and  his  aim 
was  small  to  thine.  Descend  thou :  undertake  this  horrid 
“  living  chaos  of  Ignorance  and  Hunger  ”  weltering  round  thy 
feet ;  say,  “  I  will  heal  it,  or  behold  I  will  die  foremost  in  it.” 
Such  is  verily  the  law.  Everywhere  and  everywhen  a  man 
has  to  “ pay  with  his  life  ;  ”  to  do  his  work,  as  a  soldier  does, 
at  the  expense  of  life.  In  no  Piepowder  earthly  Court  can 
you  sue  an  Aristocracy  to  do  its  work,  at  this  moment :  but  in 
the  Higher  Court,  which  even  it  calls  “  Court  of  Honor,”  and 
which  is  the  Court  of  Necessity  withal,  and  the  eternal  Court 
of  the  Universe,  in  which  all  Fact  comes  to  plead,  and  every 
Human  Soul  is  an  apparator,  —  the  Aristocracy  is  answerable, 
and  even  now  answering,  there. 

Parchments  ?  Parchments  are  venerable :  but  they  ought 
at  all  times  to  represent,  as  near  as  they  by  possibility  can, 
the  writing  of  the  Adamant  Tablets ;  otherwise  they  are  not 
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so  venerable  !  Benedict  tlie  Jew  in  vain  pleaded  parchments ; 
his  usuries  were  too  many.  The  King  said,  “Go  to,  for  all 
thy  parchments,  thou  shalt  pay  just  debt;  down  with  thy 
dust,  or  observe  this  tooth-forceps  !  ”  Nature,  a  far  juster 
Sovereign,  has  far  terribler  forceps.  Aristocracies,  actual 
and  imaginary,  reach  a  time  when  parchment  pleading  does 
not  avail  them.  “  Go  to,  for  all  thy  parchments,  thou  shalt 
pay  due  debt !  ”  shouts  the  Universe  to  them,  in  an  emphatic 
manner.  They  refuse  to  pay,  confidently  pleading  parchment: 
their  best  grinder-tooth,  with  horrible  agony,  goes  out  of  their 
jaw.  Wilt  thou  pay  now  ?  A  second  grinder,  again  in  hor¬ 
rible  agony,  goes :  a  second,  and  a  third,  and  if  need  be,  all 
the  teeth  and  grinders,  and  the  life  itself  with  them  ;  —  and 
then  there  is  free  payment,  and  an  anatomist-subject  into  the 
bargain ! 

Reform  Bills,  Corn-Law  Abrogation  Bills,  and  then  Land- 
Tax  Bill,  Property-Tax  Bill,  and  still  dimmer  list  of  etceteras  ; 
grinder  after  grinder :  —  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  it  were 
better  for  you  to  arise  and  begin  doing  your  work,  than  sit 
there  and  plead  parchments  ! 

We  write  no  Chapter  on  the  Corn-Laws,  in  this  place  ;  the 
Corn-Laws  are  too  mad  to  have  a  Chapter.  There  is  a  certain 
immorality,  when  there  is  not  a  necessity,  in  speaking  about 
things  finished;  in  chopping  into  small  pieces  the  already 
slashed  and  slain.  When  the  brains  are  out,  why  does  not  a 
Solecism  die  ?  It  is  at  its  own  peril  if  it  refuse  to  die ;  it 
ought  to  make  all  conceivable  haste  to  die,  and  get  itself 
buried  !  The  trade  of  Anti-Corn-Law  Lecturer  in  these  days, 
still  an  indispensable,  is  a  highly  tragic  one. 

The  Corn-Laws  will  go,  and  even  soon  go :  would  we  were 
all  as  sure  of  the  Millennium  as  they  are  of  going  !  They  go 
swiftly  in  these  present  months ;  with  an  increase  of  velocity, 
an  ever-deepening,  ever-widening  sweep  of  momentum,  truly 
notable.  It  is  at  the  Aristocracy’s  own  damage  and  peril,  still 
more  than  at  any  other’s  whatsoever,  that  the  Aristocracy 
maintains  them  ;  —  at  a  damage,  say  only,  as  above  computed, 
of  a  “  hundred  thousand  pounds  an  hour”!  The  Corn-Laws 
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keep  all  the  air  hot :  fostered  by  their  fever-warmth,  much 
that  is  evil,  but  much  also,  how  much  that  is  good  and  indis¬ 
pensable,  is  rapidly  coming  to  life  among  us  ! 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

WORKING  ARISTOCRACY. 

A  poor  Working  Mammonism  getting  itself  “  strangled  in 
the  partridge-nets  of  an  Unworking  Dilettantism,”  and  bellow¬ 
ing  dreadfully,  and  already  black  in  the  face,  is  surely  a  dis¬ 
astrous  spectacle  !  But  of  a  Midas-eared  Mammonism,  which 
indeed  at  bottom  all  pure  Mammonisms  are,  what  better  can 
you  expect  ?  No  better  ;  —  if  not  this,  then  something  other 
equally  disastrous,  if  not  still  more  disastrous.  Mammonisms, 
grown  asinine,  have  to  become  human  again,  and  rational ;  they 
have,  on  the  whole,  to  cease  to  be  Mammonisms,  were  it  even 
on  compulsion,  and  pressure  of  the  hemp  round  their  neck  !  — 
My  friends  of  the  Working  Aristocracy,  there  are  now  a  great 
many  things  which  you  also,  in  your  extreme  need,  will  have 
to  consider. 

The  Continental  people,  it  would  seem,  are  “exporting  our 
machinery,  beginning  to  spin  cotton  and  manufacture  for 
themselves,  to  cut  us  out  of  this  market  and  then  out  of  that !  ” 
Sad  news  indeed  ;  but  irremediable  ;  — by  no  means  the  saddest 
news.  The  saddest  news  is,  that  we  should  find  our  National 
Existence,  as  I  sometimes  hear  it  said,  depend  on  selling 
manufactured  cotton  at  a  farthing  an  ell  cheaper  than  any 
other  People.  A  most  narrow  stand  for  a  great  Nation  to  base 
itself  on  !  A  stand  which,  with  all  the  Corn-Law  Abrogations 
conceivable,  I  do  not  think  will  be  capable  of  enduring. 

My  friends,  suppose  we  quitted  that  stand ;  suppose  we 
came  honestly  down  from  it,  and  said :  “  This  is  our  minimum 
of  cotton-prices.  We  care  not,  for  the  present,  to  make  cot¬ 
ton  any  cheaper.  Do  you,  if  it  seem  so  blessed  to  you,  make 
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cotton  cheaper.  Fill  your  lungs  with  cotton-fuzz,  your  hearts 
with  copperas-fumes,  with  rage  and  mutiny ;  become  ye  the 
general  gnomes  of  Europe,  slaves  of  the  lamp  !  ”  —  I  admire  a 
Nation  which  fancies  it  will  die  if  it  do  not  undersell  all  other 
Nations,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Brothers,  we  will  cease  to 
undersell  them ;  we  will  be  content  to  equal- sell  them  ;  to  be 
happy  selling  equally  with  them  !  I  do  not  see  the  use  of 
underselling  them.  Cotton-cloth  is  already  twopence  a  yard 
or  lower ;  and  yet  bare  backs  were  never  more  numerous  among 
us.  Let  inventive  men  cease  to  spend  their  existence  inces¬ 
santly  contriving  how  cotton  can  be  made  cheaper ;  and  try 
to  invent,  a  little,  how  cotton  at  its  present  cheapness  could 
be  somewhat  justlier  divided  among  us.  Let  inventive  men 
consider,  Whether  the  Secret  of  this  Universe,  and  of  Man’s 
Life  there,  does,  after  all,  as  we  rashly  fancy  it,  consist  in 
making  money  ?  There  is  One  God,  just,  supreme,  almighty : 
but  is  Mammon  the  name  of  him  ?  —  With  a  Hell  which  means 
“  Failing  to  make  money,”  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Heaven 
possible  that  would  suit  one  well ;  nor  so  much  as  an  Earth 
that  can  be  habitable  long  !  In  brief,  all  this  Mammon-Gospel, 
of  Supply-and-demand,  Competition,  Laissez-faire,  and  Devil 
take  the  hindmost,  begins  to  be  one  of  the  shabbiest  Gospels 
ever  preached  ;  or  altogether  the  shabbiest.  Even  writh  Dilet¬ 
tante  partridge-nets,  and  at  a  horrible  expenditure  of  pain, 
who  shall  regret  to  see  the  entirely  transient,  and  at  best 
somewhat  despicable  life  strangled  out  of  it?  At  the  best, 
as  we  say,  a  somewhat  despicable,  unvenerable  thing,  this 
same  “  Laissez-faire  ;  ”  and  now,  at  the  ivorst,  fast  growing  an 
altogether  detestable  one ! 

“  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  our  manufacturing  population, 
with  our  agricultural,  with  our  ever-increasing  population  ?  ” 
cry  many.  —  Ay,  what  ?  Many  things  can  be  done  with  them, 
a  hundred  things,  and  a  thousand  things,  —  had  we  once  got 
a  soul,  and  begun  to  try.  This  one  thing,  of  doing  for  them 
by  “  underselling  all  people,”  and  filling  our  own  bursten 
pockets  and  appetites  by  the  road ;  and  turning  over  all  care 
for  any  “population,”  or  human  or  divine  consideration  ex¬ 
cept  cash  only,  to  the  winds,  with  a  “  Laissez-faire  ”  and  the 
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rest  of  it :  this  is  evidently  not  the  thing.  Farthing  cheaper 
per  yard  ?  No  great  Nation  can  stand  on  the  apex  of  such  a 
pyramid  ;  screwing  itself  higher  and  higher ;  balancing  itself 
on  its  great-toe  !  Can  England  not  subsist  without  being  above 
all  people  in  working  ?  England  never  deliberately  purposed 
such  a  thing.  If  England  work  better  than  all  people,  it  shall 
be  well.  England,  like  an  honest  worker,  will  work  as  well 
as  she  can ;  and  hope  the  gods  may  allow  her  to  live  on  that 
basis.  Laissez-faire  and  much  else  being  once  well  dead,  how 
many  “  impossibles  ”  will  become  possible  !  They  are  impos¬ 
sible,  as  cotton-cloth  at  twopence  an  ell  was  —  till  men  set 
about  making  it.  The  inventive  genius  of  great  England  will 
not  forever  sit  patient  with  mere  wheels  and  pinions,  bobbins, 
straps  and  billy-rollers  whirring  in  the  head  of  it.  The  inven¬ 
tive  genius  of  England  is  not  a  Beaver’s,  or  a  Spinner’s  or 
Spider’s  genius  :  it  is  a  Man’s  genius,  I  hope,  with  a  God  over 
him ! 

Laissez-faire,  Supply -and-demand,  —  one  begins  to  be  weary 
of  all  that.  Leave  all  to  egoism,  to  ravenous  greed  of  money, 
of  pleasure,  of  applause  :  —  it  is  the  Gospel  of  Despair !  Man 
is  a  Patent-Digester,  then :  only  give  him  Free  Trade,  Free 
digesting-room ;  and  each  of  us  digest  what  he  can  come  at, 
leaving  the  rest  to  Fate !  My  unhappy  brethren  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Mammonism,  my  unhappier  brethren  of  the  Idle  Dilet¬ 
tantism,  no  world  was  ever  held  together  in  that  way  for  long. 
A  world  of  mere  Patent-Digesters  will  soon  have  nothing  to 
digest:  such  world  ends,  and  by  Law  of  Nature  must  end,  in 
“  over-population  ;  ”  in  howling  universal  famine,  “  impossi¬ 
bility,”  and  suicidal  madness,  as  of  endless  dog-kennels  run 
rabid.  Supply-and-demand  shall  do  its  full  part,  and  Free 
Trade  shall  be  free  as  air  ;  —  thou  of  the  shot-belts,  see  thou 
forbid  it  not,  with  those  paltry,  worse  than  Mammonish  swind- 
leries  and  Sliding-scales  of  thine,  which  are  seen  to  be  swind- 
leries  for  all  thy  canting,  which  in  times  like  ours  are  very 
scandalous  to  see !  And  Trade  never  so  well  freed,  and  all 
Tariffs  settled  or  abolished,  and  Supply-and-demand  in  full 
operation,  —  let  us  all  know  that  we  have  yet  done  nothing; 
that  we  have  merely  cleared  the  ground  for  doing. 
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Yes,  were  the  Corn-Laws  ended  to-morrow,  there  is  nothing 
yet  ended ;  there  is  only  room  made  for  all  manner  of  things 
beginning.  The  Corn-Laws  gone,  and  Trade  made  free,  it  is 
as  good  as  certain  this  paralysis  of  industry  will  pass  away. 
We  shall  have  another  period  of  commercial  enterprise,  of 
victory  and  prosperity ;  during  which,  it  is  likely,  much  money 
will  again  be  made,  and  all  the  people  may,  by  the  extant 
methods,  still  for  a  space  of  years,  be  kept  alive  and  physically 
fed.  The  strangling  band  of  Famine  will  be  loosened  from 
our  necks ;  we  shall  have  room  again  to  breathe ;  time  to  be¬ 
think  ourselves,  to  repent  and  consider !  A  precious  and  thrice- 
precious  space  of  years ;  wherein  to  struggle  as  for  life  in 
reforming  our  foul  ways  ;  in  alleviating,  instructing,  regulating 
our  people  ;  seeking,  as  for  life,  that  something  like  spiritual 
food  be  imparted  them,  some  real  governance  and  guidance 
be  provided  them  !  It  will  be  a  priceless  time.  For  our  new 
period  or  paroxysm  of  commercial  prosperity  will  and  can,  on 
the  old  methods  of  “Competition  and  Devil  take  the  hind¬ 
most,”  prove  but  a  paroxysm :  a  new  paroxysm,  —  likely 
enough,  if  we  do  not  use  it  better,  to  be  our  last.  In  this,  of 
itself,  is  no  salvation.  If  our  Trade  in  twenty  years,  “flour¬ 
ishing  ”  as  never  Trade  flourished,  could  double  itself ;  yet 
then  also,  by  the  old  Laissez-faire  method,  our  Population  is 
doubled :  we  shall  then  be  as  we  are,  only  twice  as  many  of 
us,  twice  and  ten  times  as  unmanageable ! 

All  this  dire  misery,  therefore ;  all  this  of  our  poor  Work- 
house  Workmen,  of  our  Chartisms,  Trades-strikes,  Corn-Laws, 
Toryisms,  and  the  general  downbreak  of  Laissez-faire  in  these 
days,  —  may  we  not  regard  it  as  a  voice  from  the  dumb  bosom 
of  Nature,  saying  to  us  :  “Behold  !  Supply-and-demand  is  not 
the  one  Law  of  Nature  ;  Cash-payment  is  not  the  sole  nexus 
of  man  with  man,  —  how  far  from  it !  Deep,  far  deeper  than 
Supply-and-demand,  are  Laws,  Obligations  sacred  as  Man’s 
Life  itself :  these  also,  if  you  will  continue  to  do  work,  you 
shall  now  learn  and  obey.  He  that  will  learn  them,  behold 
Nature  is  on  his  side,  he  shall  yet  work  and  prosper  with 
noble  rewards.  He  that  will  not  learn  them,  Nature  is  against 
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him,  he  shall  not  be  able  to  do  work  in  Nature’s  empire, _ 

not  m  hers.  Perpetual  mutiny,  contention,  hatred,  isolation, 
execiation  shall  wait  on  his  footsteps,  till  all  men  discern  that 
the  thing  which  he  attains,  however  golden  it  look  or  he,  is 
not  success,  but  the  want  of  success.” 

Supply-and-demand,  —  alas  !  For  what  noble  work  was 
there  ever  yet  any  audible  “  demand  ”  in  that  poor  sense  ? 
The  man  of  Macedonia,  speaking  in  vision  to  an  Apostle  Paul, 
“  Come  over  and  help  us,”  did  not  specify  what  rate  of  wages 
he  would  give !  Or  was  the  Christian  Religion  itself  accom¬ 
plished  by  Prize-Essays,  Bridgewater  Bequests,  and  a  “  mini¬ 
mum  of  Four  thousand  five  hundred  a  year  ”  ?  No  demand 
that  I  heard  of  was  made  then,  audible  in  any  Labor-market, 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  other  the  like  emporium 
and  hiring  establishment;  silent  were  all  these  from  any  whis¬ 
per  of  such  demand;  —  powerless  were  all  these  to  “supply” 
.it,  had  the  demand  been  in  thunder  and  earthquake,  with  gold 
Eldorados  and  Mahometan  Paradises  for  the  reward.  Ah  me, 
into  what  waste  latitudes,  in  this  Time- Voyage,  have  we  wan¬ 
dered  ;  like  adventurous  Sindbads ;  —  where  the  men  go  about 
as  if  by  galvanism,  with  meaningless  glaring  eyes,  and  have 
no  soul,  but  only  a  beaver-faculty  and  stomach  !  The  haggard 
despair  of  Cotton-factory,  Coal-mine  operatives,  Chandos  Farm- 
laborers,  in  these  days,  is  painful  to  behold ;  but  not  so  pain¬ 
ful,  hideous  to  the  inner  sense,  as  that  brutish  God-forgetting 
Profit-and-Loss  Philosophy  and  Life-theory,  which  we  hear 
jangled  on  all  hands  of  us,  in  senate-houses,  spouting-clubs, 
leading-articles,  pulpits  and  platforms,  everywhere  as  the  Ulti¬ 
mate  Gospel  and  candid  Plain-English  of  Man’s  Life,  from  the 
throats  and  pens  and  thoughts  of  all-but  all  men  !  — 

Enlightened  Philosophies,  like  Moliere  Doctors,  will  tell 
you :  “  Enthusiasms,  Self-sacrifice,  Heaven,  Hell  and  such 
like :  yes,  all  that  was  true  enough  for  old  stupid  times ;  all 
that  used  to  be  true  :  but  we  have  changed  all  that,  nous  avons 
change  tout  cela  !  ”  Well ;  if  the  heart  be  got  round  now  into  the 
right  side,  and  the  liver  to  the  left ;  if  man  have  no  heroism 
in  him  deeper  than  the  wish  to  eat,  and  in  his  soul  there 
dwell  now  no  Infinite  of  Hope  and  Awe,  and  no  divine  Silence 
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can  become  imperative  because  it  is  not  Sinai  Thunder,  and 
no  tie  will  bind  if  it  be  not  that  of  Tyburn  gallows-ropes,  — 
then  verily  you  have  changed  all  that;  and  for  it,  and  for  you, 
and  for  me,  behold  the  Abyss  and  nameless  Annihilation  is 
ready.  So  scandalous  a  beggarly  Universe  deserves  indeed 
nothing  else  ;  I  cannot  say  I  would  save  it  from  Annihila¬ 
tion.  Vacuum,  and  the  serene  Blue,  will  be  much  handsomer ; 
easier  too  for  all  of  us.  I,  for  one,  decline  living  as  a  Patent- 
Digester.  Patent-Digester,  Spinning-Mule,  Mayfair  Clothes- 
Horse  :  many  thanks,  but  your  Chaosships  will  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  excuse  me  ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

PLUGSON  OP  UNDERSHOT. 

One  thing  I  do  know :  Never,  on  this  Earth,  was  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  man  to  man  long  carried  on  by  Cash-payment  alone. 
If,  at  any  time,  a  philosophy  of  Laissez-faire,  Competition 
and  Supply-and-demand,  start  up  as  the  exponent  of  human 
relations,  expect  that  it  will  soon  end. 

Such  philosophies  will  arise for  man’s  philosophies  are 
usually  the  “  supplement  of  his  practice ;  ”  some  ornamental 
Logic-varnish,  some  outer  skin  of  Articulate  Intelligence, 
with  which  he  strives  to  render  his  dumb  Instinctive  Doings 
presentable  when  they  are  done.  Such  philosophies  will 
arise  ;  be  preached  as  Mammon-Gospels,  the  ultimate  Evan¬ 
gel  of  the  World  ;  be  believed,  with  what  is  called  belief,  with 
much  superficial  bluster,  and  a  kind  of  shallow  satisfaction 
real  in  its  way  :  —  but  they  are  ominous  gospels  !  They  are 
the  sure,  and  even  swift,  forerunner  of  great  changes.  Expect 
that  the  old  System  of  Society  is  done,  is  dying  and  fallen 
into  dotage,  Avhen  it  begins  to  rave  in  that  fashion.  Most 
Systems  that  I  have  watched  the  death  of,  for  the  last  three 
thousand  years,  have  gone  just  so.  The  Ideal,  the  True  and 
Noble  that  was  in  them  having  faded  out,  and  nothing  now 
remaining  but  naked  Egoism,  vulturous  Greediness,  they  can- 
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not  live ;  they  are  bound  and  inexorably  ordained  by  the 
oldest  Destinies,  Mothers  of  the  Universe,  to  die.  Curious 
enough :  they  thereupon,  as  I  have  pretty  generally  noticed, 
devise  some  light  comfortable  kind  of  “  wine-and-walnuts 
philosophy  ”  for  themselves,  this  of  Supply-and -demand  or 
another;  and  keep  saying,  during  hours  of  mastication  and 
rumination,  which  they  call  hours  of  meditation  :  “  Soul,  take 
thy  ease  ;  it  is  all  well  that  thou  art  a  vulture-soul ;  ”  —  and 
pangs  of  dissolution  come  upon  them,  oftenest  before  they 
are  aware  ! 

Cash-payment  never  was,  or  could  except  for  a  few  years 
be,  the  union-bond  of  man  to  man.  Cash  never  yet  paid  one 
man  fully  his  desefts  to  another ;  nor  could  it,  nor  can  it,  now 
or  henceforth  to  the  end  of  the  world.  I  invite  his  Grace  of 
Castle-Rackrent  to  reflect  on  this  ;  —  does  he  think  that  a 
Land  Aristocracy  when  it  becomes  a  Land  Auctioneership  can 
have  long  to  live  ?  Or  that  Sliding-scales  will  increase  the 
vital  stamina  of  it  ?  The  indomitable  Plugson  too,  of  the  re¬ 
spected  Firm  of  Plugson,  Hunks  and  Company,  in  St.  Dolly 
Undershot,  is  invited  to  reflect  on  this;  for  to  him  also  it  will 
be  new,  perhaps  even  newer.  Book-keeping  by  double  entry 
is  admirable,  and  records  several  things  in  an  exact  manner. 
But  the  Mother-Destinies  also  keep  their  Tablets ;  in  Heaven’s 
Chancery  also  there  goes  on  a  recording ;  and  things,  as  my 
Moslem  friends  say,  are  “  written  on  the  iron  leaf.” 

Your  Grace  and  Plugson,  it  is  like,  go  to  Church  occa¬ 
sionally  :  did  you  never  in  vacant  moments,  with  perhaps  a 
dull  parson  droning  to  you,  glance  into  your  New  Testament, 
and  the  cash-account  stated  four  times  over,  by  a  kind  of 
quadruple  entry,  —  in  the  Four  Gospels  there  ?  I  consider 
that  a  cash-account,  and  balance-statement  of  work  done  and 
wages  paid,  worth  attending  to.  Precisely  such,  though  on 
a  smaller  scale,  go  on  at  all  moments  under  this  Sun ;  and  the 
statement  and  balance  of  them  in  the  Plugson  Ledgers  and 
on  the  Tablets  of  Heaven’s  Chancery  are  discrepant  exceed¬ 
ingly  ;  —  which  ought  really  to  teach,  and  to  have  long  since 
taught,  an  indomitable  common-sense  Plugson  of  Undershot, 

much  more  an  unattackable  uncommon-sense  Grace  of  Back- 
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rent,  a  thing  or  two  !  —  In  brief,  we  shall  have  to  dismiss  the 
Cash-Gospel  rigorously  into  its  own  place  :  we  shall  have  to 
know,  on  the  threshold,  that  either  there  is  some  infinitely 
deeper  Gospel,  subsidiary,  explanatory  and  daily  and  hourly 
corrective,  to  the  Cash  one  ;  or  else  that  the  Cash  one  itself 
and  all  others  are  fast  travelling  ! 

For  all  human  things  do  require  to  have  an  Ideal  in  them  $ 
to  have  some  Soul  in  them,  as  we  said,  were  it  only  to  keep 
the  Body  unputrefied.  And  wonderful  it  is  to  see  how  the 
Ideal  or  Soul,  place  it  in  what  ugliest  Body  you  may,  will 
irradiate  said  Body  with  its  own  nobleness ;  will  gradually, 
incessantly,  mould,  modify,  new-form  or  reform  said  ugliest 
Body,  and  make  it  at  last  beautiful,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
divine  !  —  Oh,  if  you  could  dethrone  that  Brute-god  Mammon, 
and  put  a  Spirit-god  in  his  place  !  One  way  or  other,  he  must 
and  will  have  to  be  dethroned. 

Fighting,  for  example,  as  I  often  say  to  myself,  Fighting 
with  steel  murder-tools  is  surely  a  much  uglier  operation  than 
Working,  take  it  how  you  will.  Yet  even  of  Fighting,  in  re¬ 
ligious  Abbot  Samson’s  days,  see  what  a  Feudalism  there  had 
grown, — a  “glorious  Chivalry,”  much  besung  down  to  the 
present  day.  Was  not  that  one  of  the  “  impossiblest  ”  things  ? 
Under  the  sky  is  no  uglier  spectacle  than  two  men  with 
clenched  teeth,  and  hell-fire  eyes,  hacking  one  another’s  flesh  ; 
converting  precious  living  bodies,  and  priceless  living  souls, 
into  nameless  masses  of  putrescence,  useful  only  for  turnip- 
manure.  How  did  a  Chivalry  ever  come  out  of  that ;  how 
anything  that  was  not  hideous,  scandalous,  infernal  ?  It  will 
be  a  question  worth  considering  by  and  by. 

I  remark,  for  the  present,  only  two  things  :  first,  that  the 
Fighting  itself  was  not,  as  we  rashly  suppose  it,  a  Fighting 
without  cause,  but  more  or  less  with  cause.  Man  is  created  to 
fight ;  he  is  perhaps  best  of  all  definable  as  a  born  soldier ; 
his  life  “  a  battle  and  a  march,”  under  the  right  General.  It 
is  forever  indispensable  for  a  man  to  fight :  now  with  Neces¬ 
sity,  with  Barrenness,  Scarcity,  with  Puddles,  Bogs,  tangled 
Forests,  unkempt  Cotton;  —  now  also  with  the  hallucinations 
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of  his  poor  fellow  Men.  Hallucinatory  visions  rise  in  the  head 
of  my  poor  fellow  man  ;  make  him  claim  over  me  rights  which 
are  not  his.  All  Fighting,  as  we  noticed  long  ago,  is  the  dusty 
conflict  of  strengths,  each  thinking  itself  the  strongest,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  justest ;  —  of  Mights  which  do  in  the  long- 
run,  and  forever  will  in  this  just  Universe  in  the  long-run, 
mean  Rights.  In  conflict  the  perishable  part  of  them,  beaten 
sufficiently,  flies  off  into  dust :  this  process  ended,  appears  the 
imperishable,  the  true  and  exact. 

And  now  let  us  remark  a  second  thing :  how,  in  these  bale¬ 
ful  operations,  a  noble  devout-hearted  Chevalier  will  comport 
himself,  and  an  ignoble  godless  Bucanier  and  Choctaw  Indian. 
Victory  is  the  aim  of  each.  But  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  noble 
man  it  lies  forever  legible,  that  as  an  Invisible  Just  God  made 
him,  so  will  and  must  God’s  Justice  and  this  only,  were  it 
never  so  invisible,  ultimately  prosper  in  all  controversies  and 
enterprises  and  battles  whatsoever.  What  an  Influence  ;  ever¬ 
present,  —  like  a  Soul  in  the  rudest  Caliban  of  a  body ;  like  a 
ray  of  Heaven,  and  illuminative  creative  Fiat-Lux ,  in  the  wast- 
est  terrestrial  Chaos  !  Blessed  divine  Influence,  traceable  even 
in  the  horror  of  Battle-fields  and  garments  rolled  in  blood :  how 
it  ennobles  even  the  Battle-field  ;  and,  in  place  of  a  Choctaw 
Massacre,  makes  it  a  Field  of  Honor  !  A  Battle-field  too  is 
great.  Considered  well,  it  is  a  kind  of  Quintessence  of  Labor  ; 
Labor  distilled  into  its  utmost  concentration  ;  the  significance 
of  years  of  it  compressed  into  an  hour.  Here  too  thou  shalt 
be  strong,  and  not  in  muscle  only,  if  thou  wouldst  prevail. 
Here  too  thou  shalt  be  strong  of  heart,  noble  of  soul;  thou 
shalt  dread  no  pain  or  death,  thou  shalt  not  love  ease  or  life  ; 
in  rage,  thou  shalt  remember  mercy,  justice  ;  —  thou  shalt  be 
a  Knight  and  not  a  Choctaw,  if  thou  wouldst  prevail !  It  is 
the  rule  of  all  battles,  against  hallucinating  fellow  Men,  against 
unkempt  Cotton,  or  whatsoever  battles  they  may  be,  which  a 
man  in  this  world  has  to  fight. 

Howel  Davies  dyes  the  West-Indian  Seas  with  blood,  piles 
his  decks  with  plunder  ;  approves  himself  the  expertest  Sea¬ 
man,  the  daringest  Sea-fighter :  but  he  gains  no  lasting  victory, 
lasting  victory  is  not  possible  for  him.  Not,  had  he  fleets 
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larger  than  the  combined  British  Navy  all  united  with  him  in 
bucaniering.  He,  once  for  all,  cannot  prosper  in  his  duel.  He 
strikes  down  his  man  :  yes ;  but  his  man,  or  his  man’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  has  no  notion  to  lie  struck  down  ;  neither,  though 
slain  ten  times,  will  he  keep  so  lying;  —  nor  has  the  Universe 
any  notion  to  keep  him  so  lying !  On  the  contrary,  the  Uni¬ 
verse  and  he  have,  at  all  moments,  all  manner  of  motives  to 
start  up  again,  and  desperately  fight  again.  Your  Napoleon 
is  flung  out,  at  last,  to  St.  Helena ;  the  latter  end  of  him 
sternly  compensating  the  beginning.  The  Bucanier  strikes 
down  a  man,  a  hundred  or  a  million  men  :  but  what  profits  it  ? 
He  has  one  enemy  never  to  be  struck  down  ;  nay  two  enemies  : 
Mankind  and  the  Maker  of  Men.  On  the  great  scale  or  on  the 
small,  in  fighting  of  men  or  fighting  of  difficulties,  I  will  not 
embark  my  venture  with  Howel  Davies  :  it  is  not  the  Bucanier, 
it  is  the  Hero  only  that  can  gain  victory,  that  can  do  more 
than  seem  to  succeed.  These  things  will  deserve  meditating ; 
for  they  apply  to  all  battle  and  soldiership,  all  struggle  and 
effort  whatsoever  in  this  Fight  of  Life.  It  is  a  poor  Gospel, 
Cash-Gospel  or  whatever  name  it  have,  that  does  not,  with  clear 
tone,  uucontradictable,  carrying  conviction  to  all  hearts,  for¬ 
ever  keep  men  in  mind  of  these  things. 

Unhappily,  my  indomitable  friend  Plugson  of  Undershot 
has,  in  a  great  degree,  forgotten  them  ;  —  as,  alas,  all  the  world 
has  ;  as,  alas,  our  very  Dukes  and  Soul-Overseers  have,  whose 
special  trade  it  was  to  remember  them  !  Hence  these  tears.  — 
Plugson,  who  has  indomitably  spun  Cotton  merely  to  gain 
thousands  of  pounds,  I  have  to  call  as  yet  a  Bucanier  and 
Choctaw ;  till  there  come  something  better,  still  more  indomi¬ 
table  from  him.  His  hundred  Thousand-pound  Notes,  if  there 
be  nothing  other,  are  to  me  but  as  the  hundred  Scalps  in  a 
Choctaw  wigwam.  The  blind  Plugson :  he  was  a  Captain  of 
Industry,  born  member  of  the  Ultimate  genuine  Aristocracy 
of  this  Universe,  could  he  have  known  it !  These  thousand 
men  that  span  and  toiled  round  him,  they  were  a  regiment 
whom  he  had  enlisted,  man  by  man  ;  to  make  war  on  a  very 
genuine  enemy :  Bareness  of  back,  and  disobedient  Cotton- 
fibre,  which  will  not,  unless  forced  to  it,  consent  to  cover  bare 
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backs.  Here  is  a  most  genuine  enemy ;  over  whom  all  crea¬ 
tures  will  wish  him  victory.  He  enlisted  his  thousand  men  ; 
said  to  them,  “  Come,  brothers,  let  us  have  a  dash  at  Cotton !  ” 
Ihey  follow  with  cheerful  shout ;  they  gain  such  a  victory 
over  Cotton  as  the  Earth  has  to  admire  and  clap  hands  at : 
but,  alas,  it  is  yet  only  of  the  Bucanier  or  Choctaw  sort,  —  as 
good  as  no  victory  !  Foolish  Plugson  of  St.  Dolly  Undershot : 
does  he  hope  to  become  illustrious  by  hanging  up  the  scalps 
in  his  wigwam,  the  hundred  thousands  at  his  banker’s,  and 
saying,  Behold  my  scalps  ?  Why,  Plugson,  even  thy  own  host 
is  all  in  mutiny  :  Cotton  is  conquered  ;  but  the  “  bare  backs  ” 
—  are  worse  covered  than  ever!  Indomitable  Plugson,  thou 
must  cease  to  be  a  Choctaw ;  thou  and  others  ;  thou  thyself, 
if  no  other ! 

Did  William  the  Norman  Bastard,  or  any  of  his  Taillefers, 
Ironcutters,  manage  so  ?  Ironcutter,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
did  not  turn  off  his  thousand  fighters,  but  said  to  them  :  “  Noble 
fighters,  this  is  the  land  we  have  gained ;  be  I  Lord  in  it,  — 
what  we  will  call  Law-ward,  maintainer  and  keeper  of  Heaven’s 
Laws :  be  I  Law-ward,  or  in  brief  orthoepy  Lord  in  it,  and  be 
ye  Loyal  Men  around  me  in  it ;  and  we  will  stand  by  one 
another,  as  soldiers  round  a  captain,  for  again  we  shall  have 
need  of  one  another  !  ”  Plugson,  bucanier-like,  says  to  them  : 
“Noble  spinners,  this  is  the  Hundred  Thousand  we  have 
gained,  wherein  I  mean  to  dwell  and  plant  vineyards  ;  the 
hundred  thousand  is  mine,  the  three  and  sixpence  daily  was 
yours  :  adieu,  noble  spinners  ;  drink  my  health  with  this  groat 
each,  which  I  give  you  over  and  above !  ”  The  entirely  unjust 
Captain  of  Industry,  say  I ;  not  Chevalier,  but  Bucanier ! 
“  Commercial  Law  ”  does  indeed  acquit  him ;  asks,  with  wide 
eyes,  What  else  ?  So  too  Howel  Davies  asks,  Was  it  not 
according  to  the  strictest  Bucanier  Custom  ?  Did  I  depart 
in  any  jot  or  tittle  from  the  Laws  of  the  Bucaniers  ? 

After  all,  money,  as  they  say,  is  miraculous.  Plugson  wanted 
victory;  as  Chevaliers  and  Bucaniers,  and  all  men  alike  do. 
He  found  money  recognized,  by  the  whole  world  with  one 
assent,  as  the  true  symbol,  exact  equivalent  and  synonym  of 
victory  ;  —  and  here  we  have  him,  a  grim-browed,  indomitable 
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Bucanier,  coming  home  to  us  with,  a  “  victory,”  which  the  whole 
world  is  ceasing  to  clap  hands  at !  The  whole  world,  taught 
somewhat  impressively,  is  beginning  to  recognize  that  such 
victory  is  but  half  a  victory  ;  and  that  now,  if  it  please  the 
Powers,  we  must  —  have  the  other  half  ! 

Money  is  miraculous.  What  miraculous  facilities  has  it 
yielded,  will  it  yield  us  ;  but  also  what  never-imagined  con¬ 
fusions,  obscurations  has  it  brought  in ;  down  almost  to  total 
extinction  of  the  moral-sense  in  large  masses  of  mankind  ! 
“Protection  of  property,”  of  what  is  “mine,'”  means  with  most 
men  protection  of  money,  —  the  thing  which,  had  I  a  thousand 
padlocks  over  it,  is  least  of  all  mine ;  is,  in  a  manner,  scarcely 
worth  calling  mine  !  The  symbol  shall  be  held  sacred,  defended 
everywhere  with  tipstaves,  ropes  and  gibbets ;  the  thing  signi¬ 
fied  shall  be  composedly  cast  to  the  dogs.  A  human  being 
who  has  worked  with  human  beings  clears  all  scores  with  them, 
cuts  himself  with  triumphant  completeness  forever  loose  from 
them,  by  paying  down  certain  shillings  and  pounds.  Was  it 
not  the  wages  I  promised  you  ?  There  they  are,  to  the  last 
sixpence,  —  according  to  the  Laws  of  the  Bucaniers  !  —  Yes, 
indeed ;  —  and,  at  such  times,  it  becomes  imperatively  neces¬ 
sary  to  ask  all  persons,  bucaniers  and  others,  Whether  these 
same  respectable  Laws  of  the  Bucaniers  are  written  on  God’s 
eternal  Heavens  at  all,  on  the  inner  Heart  of  Man  at  all ;  or 
on  the  respectable  Bucanier  Log-book  merely,  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  bucaniering  merely  ?  What  a  question  ;  —  -whereat 
Westminster  Hall  shudders  to  its  driest  parchment;  and  on 
ihe  dead  wigs  each  particular  horse-hair  stands  on  end ! 

The  Laws  of  Laissez-faire,  0  Westminster,  the  laws  of 
industrial  Captain  and  industrial  Soldier,  how  much  more  of 
idle  Captain  and  industrial  Soldier,  will  need  to  be  remodelled, 
and  modified,  and  rectified  in  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  ways,  — 
and  not  in  the  Sliding-scale  direction,  but  in  the  totally  opposite 
one !  With  two  million  industrial  Soldiers  already  sitting  in 
Bastilles,  and  five  million  pining  on  potatoes,  methinks  West¬ 
minster  cannot  begin  too  soon!  — A  man  has  other  obligations 
laid  on  him,  in  God’s  Universe,  than  the  payment  of  cash  : 
these  also  Westminster,  if  it  will  continue  to  exist  and  have 
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board-wages,  must  contrive  to  take  some  charge  of :  —  by  West¬ 
minster  or  by  another,  they  must  and  will  be  taken  charge  of; 
be,  with  whatever  difficulty,  got  articulated,  got  enforced,  and 
to  a  certain  approximate  extent  put  in  practice.  And,  as  I  say, 
it  cannot  be  too  soon !  For  Mammonism,  left  to  itself,  has 
become  Midas-eared ;  and  with  all  its  gold  mountains,  sits 
starving  for  want  of  bread  :  and  Dilettantism  with  its  par¬ 
tridge-nets,  in  this  extremely  earnest  Universe  of  ours,  is  play¬ 
ing  somewhat  too  high  a  game.  “  A  man  by  the  very  look  of 
him  promises  so  much :  ”  yes  ;  and  by  the  rent-roll  of  him  does 
he  promise  nothing  ?  — 

Alas,  what  a  business  will  this  be,  which  our  Continental 
friends,  groping  this  long  while  somewhat  absurdly  about  it 
and  about  it,  call  “  Organization  of  Labor  ;  ”  —  which  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  absurd  windy  persons,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  wise,  laborious,  modest  and  valiant  men,  to  begin 
with  it  straightway  ;  to  proceed  with  it,  and  succeed  in  it  more 
and  more,  if  Europe,  at  any  rate  if  England,  is  to  continue 
habitable  much  longer.  Looking  at  the  kind  of  most  noble 
Corn-Law  Dukes  or  Practical  Duces  we  have,  and  also  of  right 
reverend  Soul-Overseers,  Christian  Spiritual  Duces  “  on  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  four  thousand  five  hundred,”  one’s  hopes  are  a  little 
chilled.  Courage,  nevertheless  ;  there  are  many  brave  men  in 
England  !  My  indomitable  Plugson,  —  nay  is  there  not  even 
in  thee  some  hope  ?  Thou  art  hitherto  a  Bucanier,  as  lfc  was 
written  and  prescribed  for  thee  by  an  evil  world :  but  in  that 
grim  brow,  in  that  indomitable  heart  which  can  conquer  Cotton, 
do  there  not  perhaps  lie  other  ten-times  nobler  conquests  t 
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LABOR. 

For  there  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even  sacredness,  in 
Work.  Were  he  never  so  benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high 
calling,  there  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and  ear¬ 
nestly  works :  in  Idleness  alone  is  there  perpetual  despair. 
Work,  never  so  mammonish,  mean,  is  in  communication  with 
Nature;  the  real  desire  to  get  Work  done  will  itself  lead  one 
more  and  more  to  truth,  to  Nature’s  appointments  and  regula¬ 
tions,  which  are  truth. 

The  latest  Gospel  in  this  world  is,  Know  thy  work  and  do  it. 
“  Know  thyself :  ”  long  enough  has  that  poor  “  self  ”  of  thine 
tormented  thee  ;  thou  wilt  never  get  to  “  know  ”  it,  I  believe  ! 
Think  it  not  thy  business,  this  of  knowing  thyself ;  thou  art 
an  unknowable  individual :  know  what  thou  canst  work  at ; 
and  work  at  it,  like  a  Hercules  !  That  will  be  thy  better 
plan. 

It  has  been  written,  “an  endless  significance  lies  in  Work;” 
a  man  perfects  himself  by.  working.  Foul  jungles  are  cleared 
away,  fair  seedfields  rise  instead,  and  stately  cities  ;  and  withal 
the  man  himself  first  ceases  to  be  a  jungle  and  foul  unwhole¬ 
some  desert  thereby.  Consider  how,  even  in  the  meanest  sorts 
of  Labor,  the  whole  soul  of  a  man  is  composed  into  a  kind  of 
real  harmony,  the  instant .  he  sets  himself  to  work  !  Doubt, 
Desire,  Sorrow,  Remorse,  Indignation,  Despair  itself,  all  these 
like  hell-dogs  lie  beleaguering  the  soul  of  the  poor  day-worker, 
as  of  every  man  :  but  he  bends  himself  with  free  valor  against 
his  task,  and  all  these  are  stilled,  all  these  shrink  murmuring 
far  off  into  their  caves.  The  man  is  now  a  man.  The  blessed 
glow  of  Labor  in  him,  is  it  not  as  purifying  fire,  wherein  all 
poison  is  burnt  up,  and  of  sour  smoke  itself  there  is  made 
bright  blessed  flame  ! 
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Destiny,  on  the  whole,  has  no  other  way  of  cultivating  us. 
A  formless  Chaos,  once  set  it  revolving,  grows  round  and  ever 
rounder ;  ranges  itself,  by  mere  force  of  gravity,  into  strata, 
spherical  courses  ;  is  no  longer  a  Chaos,  but  a  round  compacted 
World.  AVhat  would  become  of  the  Earth,  did  she  cease  to 
revolve  ?  In  the  poor  old  Earth,  so  long  as  she  revolves,  all 
inequalities,  irregularities  disperse  themselves  ;  all  irregulari¬ 
ties  are  incessantly  becoming  regular.  Hast  thou  looked  on 
the  Potter’s  wheel,  —  one  of  the  venerablest  objects;  old  as 
the  Prophet  Ezekiel  and  far  older  ?  Rude  lumps  of  clay,  how 
they  spin  themselves  up,  by  mere  quick  whirling,  into  beauti¬ 
ful  circular  dishes.  And  fancy  the  most  assiduous  Potter,  but 
without  his  wheel ;  reduced  to  make  dishes,  or  rather  amor¬ 
phous  botches,  by  mere  kneading  and  baking  !  Even  such  a 
Potter  were  Destiny,  with  a  human  soul  that  would  rest  and 
lie  at  ease,  that  would  not  work  and  spin !  Of  an  idle  un¬ 
revolving  man  the  kindest  Destiny,  like  the  most  assiduous 
Potter  without  wheel,  can  bake  and  knead  nothing  other  than 
a  botch  ;  let  her  spend  on  him  what  expensive  coloring,  what 
gilding  and  enamelling  she  will,  he  is  but  a  botch.  Not  a  dish  ; 
no,  a  bulging,  kneaded,  crooked,  shambling,  squint-cornered, 
amorphous  botch,  —  a  mere  enamelled  vessel  of  dishonor  !  Let 
the  idle  think  of  this. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work ;  let  him  ask  no  other 
blessedness.  He  has  a  work,  a  life-purpose  ;  he  has  found  it, 
and  will  follow  it !  How,  as  a  free-flowing  channel,  dug  and 
torn  by  noble  force  through  the  sour  mud-swamp  of  one’s  ex¬ 
istence,  like  an  ever-deepening  river  there,  it  runs  and  flows  ;  — 
draining  off  the  sour  festering  water,  gradually  from  the  root 
of  the  remotest  grass-blade  ;  making,  instead  of  pestilential 
swamp,  a  green  fruitful  meadow  with  its  clear-flowing  stream. 
How  blessed  for  the  meadow  itself,  let  the  stream  and  its  value 
be  great  or  small !  Labor  is  Life  :  from  the  inmost  heart  of 
the  Worker  rises  his  god-given  Force,  the  sacred  celestial  Life- 
essence  breathed  into  him  by  Almighty  God ;  from  his  inmost 
heart  awakens  him  to  all  nobleness,  —  to  all  knowledge,  “  self- 
knowledge”  and  much  else,  so  soon  as  Work  fitly  begins. 
Knowledge  ?  The  knowledge  that  will  hold  good  in  working, 
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cleave  thou  to  that ;  for  Nature  herself  accredits  that,  says 
-Yea  to  that.  Properly  thou  hast  no  other  knowledge  but 
what  thou  hast  got  by  working  :  the  rest  is  yet  all  a  hypothesis 
of  knowledge ;  a  thing  to  be  argued  of  in  schools,  a  thing  float¬ 
ing  in  the  clouds,  in  endless  logic-vortices,  till  we  try  it  and 
fix  it.  “  Doubt,  of  whatever  kind,  can  be  ended  by  Action 
alone.” 

And  again,  hast  thou  valued  Patience,  Courage,  Perseverance, 
Openness  to  light ;  readiness  to  own  thyself  mistaken,  to  do 
better  next  time  ?  All  these,  all  virtues,  in  wrestling  with  the 
dim  brute  Powers  of  Fact,  in  ordering  of  thy  fellows  in  such 
wrestle,  there  and  elsewhere  not  at  all,  thou  wilt  continually 
learn.  Set  down  a  brave  Sir  Christopher  in  the  middle  of  black 
ruined  Stone-heaps,  of  foolish  unarchitectural  Bishops,  red-tape 
Officials,  idle  Nell-G-wynn  Defenders  of  the  Faith;  and  see 
whether  he  will  ever  raise  a  Paul’s  Cathedral  out  of  all  that, 
yea  or  no !  Rough,  rude,  contradictory  are  all  things  and  per¬ 
sons,  from  the  mutinous  masons  and  Irish  hodmen,  up  to  the 
idle  Nell-Gwynn  Defenders,  to  blustering  red-tape  Officials, 
foolish  unarchitectural  Bishops.  All  these  things  and  persons 
are  there  not  for  Christopher’s  sake  and  his  Cathedral’s  ;  they 
are  there  for  their  own  sake  mainly !  Christopher  will  have 
to  conquer  and  constrain  all  these,  —  if  he  be  able.  All  these 
are  against  him.  Equitable  Nature  herself,  who  carries  her 
mathematics  and  architectonics  not  on  the  face  of  her,  but  deep 
in  the  hidden  heart  of  her,  —  Nature  herself  is  but  partially  for 
him  ;  will  be  wholly  against  him,  if  he  constrain  her  not !  His 
very  money,  where  is  it  to  come  from  ?  The  pious  munificence 
of  England  lies  far-scattered,  distant,  unable  to  speak,  and  say, 
“  I  am  here  ;  ”  —  must  be  spoken  to  before  it  can  speak.  Pious 
munificence,  and  all  help,  is  so  silent,  invisible  like  the  gods; 
impediment,  contradictions  manifold  are  so  loud  and  near  ! 
0  brave  Sir  Christopher,  trust  thou  in  those  notwithstanding, 
and  front  all  these  ;  understand  all  these  ;  by  valiant  patience, 
noble  effort,  insight,  by  man’s  strength,  vanquish  and  compel 
ail  these,  —  and,  on  the  whole,  strike  down  victoriously  the 
last  topstone  of  that  Paul’s  Edifice  ;  thy  monument  for  certain 
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centuries,  the  stamp  “  Great  Man  ”  impressed  very  legibly  on 
Portland-stone  there  !  — 

Yes,  all  manner  of  help,  and  pious  response  from  Men  or 
Nature,  is  always  what  we  call  silent;  cannot  speak  or  come 
to  light,  till  it  be  seen,  till  it  be  spoken  to.  Every  noble  work 
is  at  first  “  impossible.”  In  very  truth,  for  every  noble  work 
the  possibilities  will  lie  diffused  through  Immensity ;  inarticu¬ 
late,  undiscoverable  except  to  faith.  Like  Gideon  thou  shalt 
spread  out  thy  fleece  at  the  door  of  thy  tent;  see  whether 
under  the  wide  arch  of  Heaven  there  be  any  bounteous  mois¬ 
ture,  or  none.  Thy  heart  and  life-purpose  shall  be  as  a  mirac¬ 
ulous  Gideon’s  fleece,  spread  out  in  silent  appeal  to  Heaven  ; 
and  from  the  kind  Immensities,  what  from  the  poor  unkind 
Localities  and  town  and  country  Parishes  there  never  could, 
blessed  dew-moisture  to  suffice  thee  shall  have  fallen ! 

Work  is  of  a  religious  nature :  —  work  is  of  a  brave  nature-, 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  religion  to  be.  All  work  of  man  is 
as  the  swimmer’s :  a  waste  ocean  threatens  to  devour  him  ; 
if  he  front  it  not  bravely,  it  will  keep  its  word.  By  incessant 
wise  defiance  of  it,  lusty  rebuke  and  buffet  of  it,  behold  how 
it  loyally  supports  him,  bears  him  as  its  conqueror  along. 
“  It  is  so,”  says  Goethe,  “  with  all  things  that  man  undertakes 
in  this  world.” 

Brave  Sea-captain,  Norse  Sea-king, — Columbus,  my  hero, 
royalest  Sea-king  of  all !  it  is  no  friendly  environment  this  oi 
thine,  in  the  waste  deep  waters  ;  around  thee  mutinous  dis¬ 
couraged  souls,  behind  thee  disgrace  and  ruin,  before  thee  the 
unpenetrated  veil  of  Night.  Brother,  these  wild  water-moun¬ 
tains,  bounding  from  their  deep  bases  (ten  miles  deep,  I  am 
told),  are  not  entirely  there  on  thy  behalf !  Meseems  they  have 
other  work  than  floating  thee  forward  :  —  and  the  huge  Winds, 
that  sweep  from  Ursa  Major  to  the  Tropics  and  Equators, 
dancing  their  giant-waltz  through  the  kingdoms  of  Chaos  and 
Immensity,  they  care  little  about  filling  rightly  or  filling 
wrongly  the  small  shoulder-of-mutton  sails  in  this  cockle-skiff, 
of  thine  !  Thou  art  not  among  articulate-speaking  friends 
my  brother  ;  thou  art  among  immeasurable  dumb  monsters 
tumbling,  howling  wide  as  the  world  here.  Secret,  far  off 
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invisible  to  all  hearts  but  thine,  there  lies  a  help  in  them  :  see 
how  thou  wilt  get  at  that.  Patiently  thou  wilt  wait  till  the 
mad  Southwester  spend  itself,  saving  thyself  by  dexterous 
science  of  defence,  the  while  :  valiantly,  with  swift  decision, 
wilt  thou  strike  in,  when  the  favoring  East,  the  Possible, 
springs  up.  Mutiny  of  men  thou  wilt  sternly  repress ;  weak¬ 
ness,  despondency,  thou  wilt  cheerily  encourage :  thou  wilt 
swallow  down  complaint,  unreason,  weariness,  weakness  of 
others  and  thyself ;  —  how  much  wilt  thou  swallow  down  ! 
There  shall  be  a  depth  of  Silence  in  thee,  deeper  than  this  Sea, 
which  is  but  ten  miles  deep  :  a  Silence  unsoundable  ;  known 
to  God  only.  Thou  shalt  be  a  Great  Man.  Yes,  my  World- 
Soldier,  thou  of  the  World  Marine-service, —thou  wilt  have 
to  be  greater  than  this  tumultuous  unmeasured  World  here 
round  thee  is  :  thou,  in  thy  strong  soul,  as  with  wrestler’s  arms, 
shalt  embrace  it,  harness  it  down  ;  and  make  it  bear  thee  on,  — 
to  new  Americas,  or  whither  God  wills  ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

REWARD. 

“Religion,”  I  said;  for,  properly  speaking,  all  true  Work 
is  Religion  :  and  whatsoever  Religion  is  not  Work  may  go  and 
dwell  among  the  Brahmins,  Antinomians,  Spinning  Dervishes, 
or  where  it  will  ;  with  me  it  shall  have  no  harbor.  Admirable 
was  that  of  the  old  Monks,  “  Laborare  est,  Orare,  Work  is 
Worship.” 

Older  than  all  preached  Gospels  was  this  unpreached,  inar¬ 
ticulate,  but  ineradicable,  forever-enduring  Gospel :  Work,  and 
therein  have  well-being.  Man,  Son  of  Earth  and  of  Heaven, 
lies  there  not,  in  the  innermost  heart  of  thee,  a  Spirit  of  active 
Method,  a  Force  for  Work;  —  and  burns  like  a  painfully 
smouldering  fire,  giving  thee  no  rest  till  thou  unfold  it,  till 
thou  write  it  down  in  beneficent  Facts  around  thee  !  What  is 
immethodic,  waste,  thou  shalt  make  methodic,  regulated,  ara¬ 
ble  ;  obedient  and  productive  to  thee.  Wheresoever  thou  find- 
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est  Disorder,  there  is  thy  eternal  enemy ;  attack  him  swiftly, 
subdue  him ;  make  Order  of  him,  the  subject  not  of  Chaos,  but 
of  Intelligence,  Divinity  and  Thee  !  The  thistle  that  grows  in 
thy  path,  dig  it  out,  that  a  blade  of  useful  grass,  a  drop  of  nour¬ 
ishing  milk,  may  grow  there  instead.  The  waste  cotton-shrub, 
gather  its  waste  white  down,  spin  it,  weave  it ;  that,  in  place 
of  idle  litter,  there  may  be  folded  webs,  and  the  naked  skin  of 
man  be  covered. 

But  above  all,  where  thou  findest  Ignorance,  Stupidity, 
Brute-mindedness,  —  yes,  there,  with  or  without  Church-tithes 
and  Shovel-hat,  with  or  without  Talfourd-Mahon  Copyrights, 
or  were  it  with  mere  dungeons  and  gibbets  and  crosses,  attack 
it,  I  say  ;  smite  it  wisely,  unweariedly,  and  rest  not  while 
thou  livest  and  it  lives  ;  but  smite,  smite,  in  the  name  of  God ! 
The  Highest  God,  as  I  understand  it,  does  audibly  so  command 
thee ;  still  audibly,  if  thou  have  ears  to  hear.  He,  even  He, 
with  his  MKSpoken  voice,  awfuler  than  any  Sinai  thunders  or 
syllabled  speech  of  Whirlwinds  ;  for  the  Silence  of  deep  Eter¬ 
nities,  of  Worlds  from  beyond  the  morning-stars,  does  it  not 
speak  to  thee  ?  The  unborn  Ages  ;  the  old  Graves,  with  their 
long-mouldering  dust,  the  very  tears  that  wetted  it  now  all 
dry,  —  do  not  these  speak  to  thee,  what  ear  hath  not  heard  ? 
The  deep  Death-kingdoms,  the  Stars  in  their  never-resting 
courses,  all  Space  and  all  Time,  proclaim  it  to  thee  in  continual 
silent  admonition.  Thou  too,  if  ever  man  should,  shalt  work 
while  it  is  called  To-day.  For  the  Night  cometh,  wherein  no 
man  can  work. 

All  true  Work  is  sacred ;  in  all  true  Work,  were  it  but  true 
hand-labor,  there  is  something  of  divineness.  Labor,  wide  as 
the  Earth,  has  its  summit  in  Heaven.  Sweat  of  the  brow  ; 
and  up  from  that  to  sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat  of  the  heart ; 
which  includes  all  Kepler  calculations,  Newton  meditations, 
all  Sciences,  all  spoken  Epics,  all  acted  Heroisms,  Martyr¬ 
doms, —  up  to  that  “Agony  of  bloody  sweat,”  which  all  men 
have  called  divine  !  0  brother,  if  this  is  not  “  worship,”  then 

I  say,  the  more  pity  for  worship;  for  thi6  is  the  noblest  thing 
yet  discovered  under  God’s  sky.  Who  art  thou  that  complain- 
est  of  thy  life  of  toil  ?  Complain  not.  Look  up,  my  wearied 
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brother;  see  thy  fellow  Workmen  there,  in  God’s  Eternity; 
surviving  there,  they  alone  surviving :  sacred  Band  of  the 
Immortals,  celestial  Body-guard  of  the  Empire  of  Mankind. 
Even  in  the  weak  Human  Memory  they  survive  so  long,  as 
saints,  as  heroes,  as  gods  ;  they  alone  surviving ;  peopling, 
they  alone,  the  unmeasured  solitudes  of  Time  !  To  thee 
Heaven,  though  severe,  is  not  unkind  ;  Heaven  is  kind,  —  as  a 
noble  Mother ;  as  that  Spartan  Mother,  saying  while  she  gave 
her  son  his  shield,  “With  it,  my  son,  or  upon  it !  ”  Thou  too 
shalt  return  home,  in  honor ;  to  thy  far-distant  Home,  in  honor  ; 
doubt  it  not,  —  if  in  the  battle  thou  keep  thy  shield !  Thou,  in 
the  Eternities  and  deepest  Death-kingdoms,  art  not  an  alien  ; 
thou  everywhere  art  a  denizen  !  Complain  not ;  the  very 
Spartans  did  not  complain. 

And  who  art  thou  that  braggest  of  thy  life  of  Idleness ; 
complacently  showest  thy  bright  gilt  equipages  ;  sumptuous 
cushions  ;  appliances  for  folding  of  the  hands  to  mere  sleep  ? 
Looking  up,  looking  down,  around,  behind  or  before,  discernest 
thou,  if  it  be  not  in  Mayfair  alone,  any  idle  hero,  saint,  god, 
or  even  devil  ?  Not  a  vestige  of  one.  In  the  Heavens,  in  the 
Earth,  in  the  Waters  under  the  Earth,  is  none  like  unto  thee. 
Thou  art  an  original  figure  in  this  Creation ;  a  denizen  in  May- 
fair  alone,  in  this  extraordinary  Century  or  Half-Century  alone ! 
One  monster  there  is  in  the  world  :  the  idle  man.  What  is  his 
“  Religion  ”  ?  That  Nature  is  a  Phantasm,  where  cunning  beg¬ 
gary  or  thievery  may  sometimes  find  good  victual.  That  God  is 
a  lie ;  and  that  Man  and  his  Life  are  a  lie.  —  Alas,  alas,  who  of 
us  is  there  that  can  say,  I  have  worked  ?  The  faitlifulest  of  us 
are  unprofitable  servants  ;  the  faitlifulest  of  us  know  that  best. 
The  faitlifulest  of  us  may  say,  with  sad  and  true  old  Samuel, 
“  Much  of  my  life  has  been  trifled  away  !  ”  But  he  that  has, 
and  except  “  on  public  occasions  ”  professes  to  have,  no  function 
but  that  of  going  idle  in  a  graceful  or  graceless  manner ;  and 
of  begetting  sons  to  go  idle  ;  and  to  address  Chief  Spinners  and 
Diggers  who  at  least  are  spinning  and  digging,  “Ye  scandalous 
persons  who  produce  too  much  ”  —  My  Corn-Law  friends, 
on  what  imaginary  still  richer  Eldorados,  and  true  iron-spikes 
with  law  of  gravitation,  are  ye  rushing ! 
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As  to  the  Wages  of  Work  there  might  innumerable  things 
be  said  ;  there  will  and  must  yet  innumerable  things  be  said 
and  spoken,  in  St.  Stephen’s  and  out  of  St.  Stephen’s ;  and 
gradually  not  a  few  things  be  ascertained  and  written,  on  Law- 
parchment,  concerning  this  very  matter  :  —  “  Fair  day’s-wages 
for  a  fair  day’s-work  ”  is  the  most  unrefusable  demand  !  Money- 
wages  “  to  the  extent  of  keeping  your  worker  alive  that  he 
may  work  more  ;  ”  these,  unless  you  mean  to  dismiss  him 
straightway  out  of  this  world,  are  indispensable  alike  to  the 
noblest  Worker  and  to  the  least  noble  ! 

One  thing  only  I  will  say  here,  in  special  reference  to  the 
former  class,  the  noble  and  noblest ;  but  throwing  light  on  all 
the  other  classes  and  their  arrangements  of  this  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  :  The  “  wages  ”  of  every  noble  Work  do  yet  lie  in  Heaven 
or  else  Nowhere.  Not  in  Bank-of-England  bills,  in  Owen’s 
Labor-bank,  or  any  the  most  improved  establishment  of  bank¬ 
ing  and  money-changing,  needest  thou,  heroic  soul,  present  thy 
account  of  earnings.  Human  banks  and  labor-banks  know 
thee  not ;  or  know  thee  after  generations  and  centuries  have 
passed  away,  and  thou  art  clean  gone  from  “  rewarding,”  —  all 
manner  of  bank-drafts,  shop-tills,  and  Downing-street  Ex¬ 
chequers  lying  very  invisible,  so  far  from  thee  !  Nay,  at  bot¬ 
tom,  dost  thou  need  any  reward  ?  Was  it  thy  aim  and  life- 
purpose  to  be  filled  with  good  things  for  thy  heroism  ;  to  have 
a  life  of  pomp  and  ease,  and  be  what  men  call  “  happy,”  in  this 
world,  or  in  any  other  world  ?  I  answer  for  thee  deliberately, 
No.  The  whole  spiritual  secret  of  the  new  epoch  lies  in  this, 
that  thou  canst  answer  for  thyself,  with  thy  whole  clearness  of 
head  and  heart,  deliberately,  No ! 

My  brother,  the  brave  man  has  to  give  his  Life  away.  Give 
it,  I  advise  thee  ;  —  thou  dost  not  expect  to  sell  thy  Life  in  an 
adequate  manner  ?  What  price,  for  example,  would  content 
thee  ?  The  just  price  of  thy  Life  to  thee,  —  why,  God’s  en¬ 
tire  Creation  to  thyself,  the  whole  Universe  of  Space,  the  whole 
Eternity  of  Time,  and  what  they  hold  :  that  is  the  price  which 
would  content  thee  ;  that,  and  if  thou  wilt  be  candid,  nothing 
short  of  that !  It  is  thy  all :  and  for  it  thou  wouldst  have  all. 
Thou  art  an  unreasonable  mortal ;  —  or  rather  thou  art  a  poor 
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infinite  mortal,  who,  in  thy  narrow  clay -prison  here,  seemest  so 
unreasonable  !  Thou  wilt  never  sell  thy  Life,  or  any  part  of 
thy  Life,  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Give  it,  like  a  royal  heart ; 
let  the  price  be  Nothing:  thou  hast  then,  in  a  certain  sense, 
got  All  for  it !  The  heroic  man  —  and  is  not  every  man,  God 
<oe  thanked,  a  potential  hero  ?  —  has  to  do  so,  in  all  times  and 
circumstances.  In  the  most  heroic  age,  as  in  the  most  un¬ 
heroic,  he  will  have  to  say,  as  Burns  said  proudly  and  humbly 
of  his  little  Scottish  Songs,  little  dewdrops  of  Celestial  Melody 
in  an  age  when  so  much  was  unmelodious  :  “  By  Heaven,  they 
shall  either  be  invaluable  or  of  no  value  ;  I  do  not  need  your 
guineas  for  them  !  ”  It  is  an  element  which  should,  and  must, 
enter  deeply  into  all  settlements  of  wages  here  below.  They 
never  will  be  “  satisfactory  ”  otherwise  ;  they  cannot,  0  Mam¬ 
mon  Gospel,  they  never  can  !  Money  for  my  little  piece  of 
work  “  to  the  extent  that  will  allow  me  to  keep  working ;  ” 
yes,  this,  —  unless  you  mean  that  I  shall  go  my  ways  before 
the  work  is  all  taken  out  of  me  :  but  as  to  “  wages  ”  —  ! 

On  the  whole,  we  do  entirely  agree  with  those  old  Monks, 
Laborare  est  Orare.  In  a  thousand  senses,  from  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other,  true  Work  is  Worship.  He  that  works,  whatso¬ 
ever  be  his  work,  he  bodies  forth  the  form  of  Things  TJnseen ; 
a  small  Poet  every  Worker  is.  The  idea,  were  it  but  of  his  poor 
Delf  Platter,  how  much  more  of  his  Epic  Poem,  is  as  yet 
“seen,”  half-seen,  only  by  himself;  to  all  others  it  is  a  thing 
unseen,  impossible  ;  to  Nature  herself  it  is  a  thing  unseen,  a 
thing  which  never  hitherto  was  ;  —  very  “  impossible,”  for  it 
is  as  yet  a  No-thing  !  The  Unseen  Powers  had  need  to  watch 
over  such  a  man  ;  he  works  in  and  for  the  Unseen.  Alas,  if 
he  look  to  the  Seen  Powers  only,  he  may  as  well  quit  the  busi¬ 
ness  ;  his  No-thing  will  never  rightly  issue  as  a  Thing,  but  as 
a  Deceptivity,  a  Sham-tiling,  —  which  it  had  better  not  do  ! 

Thy  No-thing  of  an  Intended  Poem,  0  Poet  who  hast  looked 
merely  to  reviewers,  copyrights,  booksellers,  popularities,  be¬ 
hold  it  has  not  yet  become  a  Thing;  for  the  truth  is  not  in  it ! 
Though  printed,  hot-pressed,  reviewed,  celebrated,  sold  to  the 
twentieth  edition :  what  is  all  that  ?  The  Thing,  in  philo¬ 
sophical  uncommercial  language,  is  still  a  No-thing,  mostly 
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semblance,  and  deception  of  the  sight ;  — benign  Oblivion 
incessantly  gnawing  at  it,  impatient  till  Chaos,  to  which  it 
belongs,  do  reabsorb  it !  — 

He  who  takes  not  counsel  of  the  Unseen  “and  Silent,  from 
him  w  ill  nevei  come  real  visibility  and  speech.  Thou  must 
descend  to  the  Mothers ,  to  the  Manes,  and  Heroules-like  long 
suffer  and  labor  there,  wouldst  thou  emerge  with  victory  into 
the  sunlight.  As  in  battle  and  the  shock  of  war,  —  for  is  not 
this  a  battle  ?  —  thou  too  shalt  fear  no  pain  or  death,  shalt 
love  no  ease  or  life  ;  the  voice  of  festive  Lubberlands,  the 
noise  of  greedy  Acheron  shall  alike  lie  silent  under  thy  victo¬ 
rious  feet.  Thy  work,  like  Dante’s,  shall  "make  thee  lean 
for  many  years.”  The  world  and  its  wages,  its  criticisms, 
counsels,  helps,  impediments,  shall  be  as  a  waste  ocean-flood ; 
the  chaos  through  which  thou  art  to  swim  and  sail.  Not  the 
waste  waves  and  their  weedy  gulf-streams,  shalt  thou  take  for 
guidance  :  thy  star  alone,  —  “  Se  tu  segui  tua  stella  !  ”  Thy 
star  alone,  now  clear-beaming  over  Chaos,  nay  now  by  fits 
gone  out,  disastrously  eclipsed  :  this  only  shalt  thou  strive 
to  follow.  Oh,  it  is  a  business,  as  I  fancy,  that  of  weltering 
your  way  through  Chaos  and  the  murk  of  Hell !  Green-eyed 
dragons  watching  you,  three-headed  Cerberuses,  —  not  without 
sympathy  of  their  sort !  u  Eccovi  V  uom  ch’  e  stato  all'  Inferno .” 
For  in  fine,  as  Poet  Dryden  says,  you  do  walk  hand  in  hand 
with  sheer  Madness,  all  the  way,  —  who  is  by-  no  means  pleas¬ 
ant  company  !  You  look  fixedly  into  Madness,  and  her  un¬ 
discovered,  boundless,  bottomless  Night-empire  ;  that  you  may 
extort  new  Wisdom  out  of  it,  as  an  Eurydice  from  Tartarus. 
The  higher  the  Wisdom,  the  closer  was  its  neighborhood  and 
kindred  with  mere  Insanity ;  literally  so ;  —  and  thou  wilt, 
with  a  speechless  feeling,  observe  how  highest  Wisdom,  strug¬ 
gling  up  into  this  world,  has  oftentimes  carried  such  tinctures 
and  adhesions  of  Insanity  still  cleaving  to  it  hither  ! 

All  Works,  each  in  their  degree,  are  a  making  of  Madness 
sane ;  — truly  enough  a  religious  operation;  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  -without  religion.  You  have  not  work  otherwise  ; 
you  have  eye-service,  greedy  grasping  of  wages,  swift  and 
ever  swifter  manufacture  of  semblances  to  get  hold  of  wages. 
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Instead  of  better  felt-hats  to  cover  your  head,  you  have  bigger 
lath-and-plaster  hats  set  travelling  the  streets  on  wheels. 
Instead  of  heavenly  and  earthly  Guidance  for  the  souls  of 
men,  you  have- “Black  or  White  Surplice”  Controversies, 
stuffed  hair-and-leather  Popes  ;  —  terrestrial  Law-wards ,  Lords 
and  Law-bringers,  “  organizing  Labor  ”  in  these  years,  by  pass¬ 
ing  Corn-Laws.  W  ith  all  which,  alas,  this  distracted  Earth 
is  now  full,  nigh  to  bursting.  Semblances  most  smooth  to 
the  touch  and  eye ;  most  accursed,  nevertheless,  to  body  and 
soul.  Semblances,  be  they  of  Sham-woven  Cloth  or  of  Dilet¬ 
tante  Legislation,  which  are  not  real  wool  or  substance,  but 
Devil’s-dust,  accursed  of  God  and  man  !  No  man  has  worked, 
or  can  work,  except  religiously  ;  not  even  the  poor  day-laborer, 
the  weaver  of  your  coat,  the  sewer  of  your  shoes.  All  men, 
if  they  work  not  as  in  a  Great  Taskmaster’s  eye,  will  work 
wrong,  work  unhappily  for  themselves  and  ymu. 

Industrial  work,  still  under  bondage  to  Mammon,  the  ra¬ 
tional  soul  of  it  not  yet  awakened,  is  a  tragic  spectacle.  Men 
in  the  rapidest  motion  and  self-motion ;  restless,  with  convul¬ 
sive  energy,  as  if  driven  by  Galvanism,  as  if  possessed  by  a 
Devil ;  tearing  asunder  mountains,  —  to  no  purpose,  for  Mam- 
monism  is  always  Midas-eared  !  This  is  sad,  on  the  face  of  it. 
Yet  courage :  the  beneficent  Destinies,  kind  in  their  sternness, 
are  apprising  us  that  this  cannot  continue.  Labor  is  not  a 
devil,  even  while  encased  in  Mammonism ;  Labor  is  ever  an 
imprisoned  god,  writhing  unconsciously  or  consciously  to  es¬ 
cape  out  of  Mammonism  !  Plugson  of  Undershot,  like  Taille- 
fer  of  Normandy,  wants  victory  ;  how  much  happier  will  even 
Plugson  be  to  have  a  Chivalrous  victory  than  a  Choctaw 
one  !  The  unredeemed  ugliness  is  that  of  a  slothful  People. 
Show  me  a  People  energetically  busy ;  heaving,  struggling, 
all  shoulders  at  the  wheel ;  their  heart  pulsing,  every  muscle 
swelling,  with  man’s  energy  and  will;  —  I  show  you  a  People 
of  whom  great  good  is  already  predicable  ;  to  whom  all  man¬ 
ner  of  good  is  yet  certain,  if  their  energy  endure.  By  very 
working,  they  will  learn  ;  they  have,  Antaeus-like,  their  foot 
on  Mother  Pact :  how  can  they  but  learn  ? 
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The  vulgarest  Plugson  of  a  Master-Worker,  who  can  com¬ 
mand  Workers,  and  get  work  out  of  them,  is  already  a  consid¬ 
erable  man.  Blessed  and  thrice-blessed  symptoms  I  discern 
of  Master-Workers  who  are  not  vulgar  men  ;  who  are  Nobles, 
and  begin  to  feel  that  they  must  act  as  such  :  all  speed  to 
these,  they  are  England's  hope  at  present !  But  in  this  Plug- 
son  himself,  conscious  of  almost  no  nobleness  whatever,  how 
much  is  there  !  Not  without  man’s  faculty,  insight,  courage, 
hard  energy,  is  this  rugged  hgure.  His  words  none  of  the 
wisest ;  but  his  actings  cannot  be  altogether  foolish.  Think, 
how  were  it,  stoodst  thou  suddenly  in  his  shoes  !  He  has  to 
command  a  thousand  men.  And  not  imaginary  commanding; 
no,  it  is  real,  incessantly  practical.  The  evil  passions  of  so 
many  men  (with  the  Devil  in  them,  as  in  all  of  us)  he  has  to 
vanquish ;  by  manifold  force  of  speech  and  of  silence,  to  re¬ 
press  or  evade.  What  a  force  of  silence,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
others,  is  in  Plugson !  Por  these  his  thousand  men  he  has 
to  provide  raw-material,  machinery,  arrangement,  house-room ; 
and  ever  at  the  week’s  end,  wages  by  due  sale.  No  Civil- 
List,  or  Goulburn-Baring  Budget  has  he  to  fall  back  upon,  for 
paying  of  his  regiment ;  he  has  to  pick  his  supplies  from  the 
confused  face  of  the  whole  Earth  and  Contemporaneous  His¬ 
tory,  by  his  dexterity  alone.  There  will  be  dry  eyes  if  he  fail 
to  do  it !  —  He  exclaims,  at  present,  “  black  in  the  face,”  near 
strangled  with  Dilettante  Legislation  :  “  Let  me  have  elbow- 
room,  throat-room,  and  I  will  not  fail  !  No,  I  will  spin  yet, 
and  conquer  like  a  giant :  what  ‘  sinews  of  war  ’  lie  in  me,  un¬ 
told  resources  towards  the  Conquest  of  this  Planet,  if  instead 
of  hanging  me,  you  husband  them,  and  help  me  !  ”  —  My  in¬ 
domitable  friend,  it  is  true  ;  and  thou  shalt  and  must  be  helped. 

This  is  not  a  man  I  would  kill  and  strangle  by  Corn-Laws, 
even  if  I  could  !  No,  I  would  fling  my  Corn-Laws  and  Shot- 
belts  to  the  Devil ;  and  try  to  help  this  man.  I  would  teach 
him,  by  noble  precept  and  law-precept,  by  noble  example  most 
of  all,  that  Mammonism  was  not  the  essence  of  his  or  of  my 
station  in  God’s  Universe  ;  but  the  adscititious  excrescence  of 
it ;  the  gross,  terrene,  godless  embodiment  of  it ;  which  would 
have  to  become,  more  or  less,  a  godlike  one.  By  noble  real 
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legislation,  by  true  noble’ s-work,  by  unwearied,  valiant,  and 
were  it  wageless  effort,  in  my  Parliament  and  in  my  Parish, 
I  would  aid,  constrain,  encourage  him  to  effect  more  or  less 
this  blessed  change.  I  should  know  that  it  would  have  to 
be  effected ;  that  unless  it  were  in  some  measure  effected,  he 
and  I  and  all  of  us,  I  first  and  soonest  of  all,  were  doomed  to 
perdition  !  —  Effected  it  will  be  ;  unless  it  were  a  Demon  that 
made  this  Universe ;  which  I,  for  my  own  part,  do  at  no 
moment,  under  no  form,  in  the  least  believe. 

May  it  please  your  Serene  Highnesses,  your  Majesties, 
Lordships  and  Law-wardships,  the  proper  Epic  of  this  world 
is  not  now  “  Arms  and  the  Man ;  ”  how  much  less,  “  Shirt- 
frills  and  the  Man  :  ”  no,  it  is  now  “  Tools  and  the  Man  :  ” 
that,  henceforth  to  all  time,  is  now  our  Epic  \ — and  you,  first 
of  all  others,  I  think,  were  wise  to  take  note  of  that ! 


- - 4 - 

CHAPTER  XIH. 

DEMOCRACY. 

If  the  Serene  Highnesses  and  Majesties  do  not  take  note 
of  that,  then  as  I  perceive,  thatyjiW  take  note  of  itself  !  The 
time  for  levity,  insincerity,  and  idle  babble  and  play-acting, 
in  all  kinds,  is  gone  by ;  it  is  a  serious,  grave  time.  Old  long- 
vexed  questions,  not  yet  solved  in  logical  words  or  parlia¬ 
mentary  laws,  are  fast  solving  themselves  in  facts,  somewhat 
unblessed  to  behold !  This  largest  of  questions,  this  question 
of  Work  and  Wages,  which  ought,  had  we  heeded  Heaven’s 
voice,  to  have  begun  two  generations  ago  or  more,  cannot  be 
delayed  longer  without  hearing  Earth’s  voice.  “  Labor  ”  will 
verily  need  to  be  somewhat  “  organized,”  as  they  say, —  God 
knows  with  what  difficulty.  Man  will  actually  need  to  have 
his  debts  and  earnings  a  little  better  paid  by  man ;  which,  let 
Parliaments  speak  of  them  or  be  silent  of  them,  are  eternally 
his  due  from  man,  and  cannot,  without  penalty  and  at  length 
not  without  death-penalty,  be  withheld.  How  much  ought 
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to  cease  among  us  straightway  ;  how  much  ought  to  begin 
straightway,  while  the  hours  yet  are ! 

Truly  they  are  strange  results  to  which  this  of  leaving  all 
to  “  Cash  ;  ”  of  quietly  shutting  up  the  God’s  Temple,  and 
gradually  opening  wide  open  the  Mammon’s  Temple,  with 
“  Laissez-faire,  and  Every  man  for  himself,”  —  have  led  us 
in  these  days  !  We  have  Upper,  speaking  Classes,  who  indeed 
do  “  speak  ”  as  never  man  spake  before ;  the  withered  flimsi¬ 
ness,  the  godless  baseness  and  barrenness  of  whose  Speech 
might  of  itself  indicate  what  kind  of  Doing  and  practical  Gov¬ 
erning  went  on  under  it !  For  Speech  is  the  gaseous  element 
out  of  which  most  kinds  of  Practice  and  Performance,  espe¬ 
cially  all  kinds  of  moral  Performance,  condense  themselves, 
and  take  shape ;  as  the  one  is,  so  will  the  other  be.  De¬ 
scending,  accordingly,  into  the  Dumb  Class  in  its  Stockport 
Cellars  and  Poor-Law  Bastilles,  have  we  not  to  announce 
that  they  also  are  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  History  of 
Adam’s  Posterity. 

Life  was  never  a  May-game  for  men :  in  all  times  the  lot 
of  the  dumb  millions  born  to  toil  was  defaced  with  manifold 
sufferings,  injustices,  heavy  burdens,  avoidable  and  unavoida¬ 
ble  ;  not  play  at  all,  but  hard  work  that  made  the  sinews  sore 
and  the  heart  sore.  As  bond-slaves,  villani,  bordarii,  soche- 
mcmni,  nay  indeed  as  dukes,  earls  and  kings,  men  were  often¬ 
times  made  weary  of  their  life ;  and  had  to  say,  in  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  and  of  their  soul,  Behold,  it  is  not  sport,  it 
is  grim  earnest,  and  our  back  can  bear  no  more  !  Who  knows 
not  what  massacrings  and  harryings  there  have  been  ;  grind 
ing,  long-continuing,  unbearable  injustices,  —  till  the  heart 
had  to  rise  in  madness,  and  some  “  Eu  Sachsen,  nimith  eucr 
sachses,  You  Saxons,  out  with  your  gully -knives,  then  !  ”  You 
Saxons,  some  “arrestment,”  partial  “arrestment  of  the  Knaves 
and  Dastards  ”  has  become  indispensable !  —  The  page  of  Dry¬ 
asdust  is  heavy  with  such  details. 

And  yet  I  will  venture  to  believe  that  in  no  time,  since  the 
beginnings  of  Society,  was  the  lot  of  those  same  dumb  mil¬ 
lions  of  toilers  so  entirely  unbearable  as  it  is  even  in  the  days 
now  passing  over  us.  It  is  not  to  die,  or  even  to  die  of 
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hunger,  that  makes  a  man  wretched;  many  men  have  died; 
all  men  must  die,  —  the  last  exit  of  us  all  is  in  a  Fire-Chariot 
of  Pain.  But  it  is  to  live  miserable  we  know  not  why  ;  to 
work  sore  and  yet  gain  nothing ;  to  be  heart-worn,  weary,  yet 
isolated,  unrelated,  girt  in  with  a  cold  universal  Laissez-faire : 
it  is  to  die  slowly  all  our  life  long,  imprisoned  in  a  deaf,  dead, 
Infinite  Injustice,  as  in  the  accursed  iron  belly  of  a  Phalaris’ 
Bull  !  This  is  and  remains  forever  intolerable  to  all  men 
whom  God  has  made.  Do  we  wonder  at  French  Revolutions, 
Chartisms,  Revolts  of  Three  Days  ?  The  times,  if  we  will 
consider  them,  are  really  unexampled. 

Never  before  did  I  hear  of  an  Irish  Widow  reduced  to 
“prove  her  sisterhood  by  dying  of  typhus-fever  and  infecting 
seventeen  persons,”  —  saying  in  such  undeniable  way,  “You 
see  I  was  your  sister !  ”  Sisterhood,  brotherhood,  was  often 
forgotten ;  but  not  till  the  rise  of  these  ultimate  Mammon 
and  Shot-belt  Gospels  did  I  ever  see  it  so  expressly  denied.  If 
no  pious  Lord  or  Law-ward  would  remember  it,  always  some 
pious  Lady  (“  Hlaf-dig,”  Benefactress,  “  Loaf-giveress,”  they 
say  she  is,  —  blessings  on  her  beautiful  heart !)  was  there, 
with  mild  mother-voice  and  hand,  to  remember  it  ;  some  pious 
thoughtful  Elder ,  what  we  now  call  “  Prester,”  Presbyter  or 
“  Priest,”  was  there  to  put  all  men  in  mind  of  it,  in  the  name 
of  the  God  who  had  made  all. 

Not  even  in  Black  Dahomey  was  it  ever,  I  think,  forgot¬ 
ten  to  the  typhus-fever  length.  Mungo  Park,  resourceless, 
had  sunk  down  to  die  under  the  Negro  Village-Tree,  a  hor¬ 
rible  White  object  in  the  eyes  of  all.  But  in  the  poor  Black 
Woman,  and  her  daughter  who  stood  aghast  at  him,  whose 
earthly  wealth  and  funded  capital  consisted  of  one  small  cala¬ 
bash  of  rice,  there  lived  a  heart  richer  than  Laissez-faire : 
they,  with  a  royal  munificence,  boiled  their  rice  for  him ;  they 
sang  all  night  to  him,  spinning  assiduous  on  their  cotton  dis¬ 
taffs,  as  he  lay  to  sleep :  “  Let  us  pity  the  poor  white  man ; 
no  mother  has  he  to  fetch  him  milk,  no  sister  to  grind  him 
corn!”  Thou  poor  black  Noble  One,  —  thou  Lady  too:  did 
not  a  God  make  thee  too  ;  was  there  not  in  thee  too  some¬ 
thing  of  a  God  !  — 
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Gurth.,  born  thrall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  has  been  greatly 
pitied  bj  Dryasdust  and  others.  Gurth,  with  the  brass  collar 
round  his  neck,  tending  Cedric’s  pigs  in  the  glades  of  the 
wood,  is  not  what  I  call  an  exemplar  of  human  felicity:  but 
Gurth,  with  the  sky  above  him,  with  the  free  air  and  tinted 
boscage  and  umbrage  round  him,  and  in  him  at  least  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  supper  and  social  lodging  when  he  came  home ; 
Gurth  to  me  seems  happy,  in  comparison  with  many  a  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  Buckinghamshire  man  of  these  days,  not  born  thrall 
of  anybody !  Gurth’s  brass  collar  did  not  gall  him :  Cedric 
deserved  to  be  his  master.  The  pigs  were  Cedric’s,  but  Gurth 
too  would  get  his  parings  of  them.  Gurth  had  the  inex¬ 
pressible  satisfaction  of  feeling  himself  related  indissolubly, 
though  in  a  rude  brass-collar  way,  to  his  fellow-mortals  in 
this  Earth.  He  had  superiors,  inferiors,  equals.  —  Gurth  is 
now  “  emancipated  ”  long  since ;  has  what  "we  call  “  Lib¬ 
erty.”  Liberty,  I  am  told,  is  a  divine  thing.  Liberty  when 
it  becomes  the  “  Liberty  to  die  by  starvation  ”  is  not  so 
divine  ! 

Liberty  ?  The  true  liberty  of  a  man,  you  would  say,  con¬ 
sisted  in  his  finding  out,  or  being  forced  to  find  out  the  right 
path,  and  to  walk  thereon.  To  learn,  or  to  be  taught,  what 
work  he  actually  was  able  for ;  and  then  by  permission,  per¬ 
suasion,  and  even  compulsion,  to  set  about  doing  of  the  same ! 
That  is  his  true  blessedness,  honor,  “  liberty  ”  and  maximum 
of  well-being :  if  liberty  be  not  that,  I  for  one  have  small 
care  about  liberty.  You  do  not  allow  a  palpable  madman  to 
leap  over  precipices ;  you  violate  his  liberty,  you  that  are 
wise ;  and  keep  him,  were  it  in  strait-waistcoats,  away  from 
the  precipices !  Every  stupid,  every  cowardly  and  foolish 
man  is  but  a  less  palpable  madman :  his  true  liberty  were  that 
a  wiser  man,  that  any  and  every  wiser  man,  could,  by  brass 
collars,  or  in  whatever  milder  or  sharper  way,  lay  hold  of  him 
when  he  was  going  wrong,  and  order  and  compel  him  to  go  a 
little  righter.  Oh,  if  thou  really  art  my  Senior,  Seigneur,  my 
Elder,  Presbyter  or  Priest,  —  if  thou  art  in  very  deed  my 
Wiser,  may  a  beneficent  instinct  lead  and  impel  thee  to  “  con¬ 
quer  ”  me,  to  command  me !  If  thou  do  know  better  than  I 
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what  is  good  and  right,  I  conjure  thee  in  the  name  of  God, 
force  me  to  do  it ;  were  it  by  never  such  brass  collars,  whips 
and  handcuffs,  leave  me  not  to  walk  over  precipices  !  That  I 
have  been  called,  by  all  the  Newspapers,  a  “free  man”  will 
avail  me  little,  if  my  pilgrimage  have  ended  in  death  and 
wreck.  Oh  that  the  Newspapers  had  called  me  slave,  coward, 
fool,  or  what  it  pleased  their  sweet  voices  to  name  me,  and 
I  had  attained  not  death,  but  life!  —  Liberty  requires  new' 
definitions. 

A  conscious  abhorrence  and  intolerance  of  Folly,  of  Base¬ 
ness,  Stupidity,  Poltroonery  and  all  that  brood  of  things, 
dwells  deep  in  some  men :  still  deeper  in  others  an  wreconscious 
abhorrence  and  intolerance,  clothed  moreover  by  the  benefi¬ 
cent  Supreme  Powers  in  what  stout  appetites,  energies,  ego¬ 
isms  so  called,  are  suitable  to  it ;  —  these  latter  are  your  Con¬ 
querors,  Romans,  Normans,  Russians,  Indo-English ;  Founders 
of  what  we  call  Aristocracies.  Which  indeed  have  they  not 
the  most  “  divine  right  ”  to  found  ;  —  being  themselves  very 
truly  ’Apwrrot,  Bravest,  Best  ;  and  conquering  generally  a 
confused  rabble  of  Worst,  or  at  lowest,  clearly  enough,  of 
Worse?  I  think  their  divine  right,  tried,  with  affirmatory 
verdict,  in  the  greatest  Law-Court  known  to  me,  was  good ! 
A  class  of  men  who  are  dreadfully  exclaimed  against  by  Dry¬ 
asdust  ;  of  whom  nevertheless  beneficent  Nature  has  often¬ 
times  had  need ;  and  may,  alas,  again  have  need. 

When,  across  the  hundred-fold  poor  scepticisms,  trivialisms, 
and  constitutional  cobwebberies  of  Dryasdust,  you  catch  any 
glimpse  of  a  William  the  Conqueror,  a  Tancred  of  Hauteville  or 
such  like,  —  do  you  not  discern  veritably  some  rude  outline  of 
a  true  God-made  King ;  whom  not  the  Champion  of  England 
cased  in  tin,  but  all  Nature  and  the  Universe  were  calling  to 
the  throne  ?  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  get  thither. 
Nature  does  not  mean  her  poor  Saxon  children  to  perish,  of 
obesity,  stupor  or  other  malady,  as  yet:  a  stern  Ruler  and 
Line  of  Rulers  therefore  is  called  in,  —  a  stern  but  most  be¬ 
neficent  perpetual  House-Surgeon  is  by  Nature  herself  called  in, 
and  even  the  appropriate  fees  are  provided  for  him  !  Dryas¬ 
dust  talks  lamentably  about  Hereward  and  the  Fen  Counties ; 
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fate  of  Earl  Waltheof;  Yorkshire  and  the  North  reduced  to 
ashes :  all  which  is  undoubtedly  lamentable.  But  even  Dry¬ 
asdust  apprises  me  of  one  fact :  “  A  child,  in  this  William’s 
reign,  might  have  carried  a  purse  of  gold  from  end  to  end  of 
England.”  My  erudite  friend,  it  is  a  fact  which  outweighs  a 
thousand!  Sweep  away' thy  constitutional,  sentimental  and 
other  cobwebberies ;  look  eye  to  eye,  if  thou  still  have  any 
eye,  in  the  face  of  this  big  burly  William  Bastard :  thou  wilt 
see  a  fellow  of  most  flashing  discernment,  of  most  strong  lion- 
heart  ;  —  in  whom,  as  it  were,  within  a  frame  of  oak  and  iron, 
the  gods  have  planted  the  soul  of  “  a  man  of  genius  ”  !  Dost 
thou  call  that  nothing  ?  I  call  it  an  immense  thing  !  — Rage 
enough  was  in  this  Willelmus  Conquaestor,  rage  enough  for  his 
occasions ;  —  and  yet  the  essential  element  of  him,  as  of  all 
such  men,  is  not  scorching  fire,  but  shining  illuminative  light. 
Fire  and  light  are  strangely  interchangeable  ;  nay,  at  bottom, 
I  have  found  them  different  forms  of  the  same  most  godlike 
“  elementary  substance  ”  in  our  world  :  a  thing  worth  stating 
in  these  days.  The  essential  element  of  this  Conquaestor  is, 
first  of  all,  the  most  sun-eyed  perception  of  what  is  really 
what  on  this  God’s-Earth ;  —  which,  thou  wilt  find,  does  mean 
at  bottom  “Justice,”  and  “  Virtues  ”  not  a  few  :  Conformity  to 
what  the  Maker  has  seen  good  to  make ;  that,  I  suppose,  will 
mean  Justice  and  a  Virtue  or  two  ?  — 

Dost  thou  think  Willelmus  Conquaestor  would  have  toler¬ 
ated  ten  years’  jargon,  one  hour’s  jargon,  on  the  propriety  of 
killing  Cotton-manufacturers  by  partridge  Corn-Laws  ?  I 
fancy,  this  was  not  the  man  to  knock  out  of  his  night’s-rest 
with  nothing  but  a  noisy  bedlamism  in  your  mouth  !  “  Assist 

us  still  better  to  bush  the  partridges  ;  strangle  Plugson  who 
spins  the  shirts  ?  ”  —  “  Par  la  Splendour  de  Dieu  !  ”  —  Dost 
thou  think  Willelmus  Conquaestor,  in  this  new  time,  with 
Steam-engine  Captains  of  Industry  on  one  hand  of  him,  and 
Joe-Manton  Captains  of  Idleness  on  the  other,  would  have 
doubted  which  was  really  the  Best  ;  which  did  deserve  stran¬ 
gling,  and  which  not  ? 

I  have  a  certain  indestructible  regard  for  Willelmus  Con¬ 
quaestor,  A  resident  House-Surgeon,  provided  by  nature  for 
Yol.  6  S.S 
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her  beloved  English  People,  and  even  furnished  with  the 
requisite  fees,  as  I  said;  for  he  by  no  means  felt  himself 
doing  Nature’s  work,  this  Willelmus,  but  his  own  work  exclu¬ 
sively  !  And  his  own  work  withal  it  was ;  informed  11  par  la 
Splendeur  de  Dieu.”  —  I  say,  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  work 
out  of  such  a  man,  however  harsh  that  be !  When  a  world, 
not  yet  doomed  for  death,  is  rushing  down  to  ever-deeper 
Baseness  and  Confusion,  it  is  a  dire  necessity  of  Nature’s 
to  bring  in  her  Aristocracies,  her  Best,  even  by  forcible 
methods.  When  their  descendants  or  representatives  cease 
entirely  to  be  the  Best,  Nature’s  poor  world  will  very  soon 
rush  down  again  to  Baseness  ;  and  it  becomes  a  dire  necessity 
of  Nature’s  to  cast  them  out.  Hence  French  Revolutions, 
Five-point  Charters,  Democracies,  and  a  mournful  list  of 
Etceteras,  in  these  our  afflicted  times. 

To  what  extent  Democracy  has  now  reached,  how  it  ad¬ 
vances  irresistible  with  ominous,  ever-increasing  speed,  he 
that  will  open  his  eyes  on  any  province  of  human  affairs  may 
discern.  Democracy  is  everywhere  the  inexorable  demand 
of  these  ages,  swiftly  fulfilling  itself.  From  the  thunder  of 
Napoleon  battles,  to  the  jabbering  of  Open-vestry  in  St.  Mary 
Axe,  all  things  announce  Democracy.  A  distinguished  man, 
whom  some  of  my  readers  will  hear  again  with  pleasure,  thus 
writes  to  me  what  in  these  days  he  notes  from  the  Wahngasse 
of  Weissnichtwo,  where  our  London  fashions  seem  to  be  in 
full  vogue.  Let  us  hear  the  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  again,  were 
it  but  the  smallest  word  ! 

“Democracy,  which  means  despair  of  finding  any  Heroes 
to  govern  you,  and  contented  putting  up  with  the  want  of 
them,  —  alas,  thou  too,  mein  Lieber,  seest  well  how  close  it 
is  of  kin  to  Atheism,  and  other  sad  Isms :  he  who  discovers 
no  God  whatever,  how  shall  he  discover  Heroes,  the  visible 
Temples  of  God  ?  —  Strange  enough  meanwhile  it  is,  to  ob¬ 
serve  with  what  thoughtlessness,  here  in  our  rigidly  Conserva¬ 
tive  Country,  men  rush  into  Democracy  with  full  cry.  Beyond 
doubt,  his  Excellenz  the  Titular-Herr  Ritter  Kauderwalsch 
von  Pferdefuss-Quacksalber,  he  our  distinguished  Conserva¬ 
tive  Premier  himself,  and  all  but  the  thicker-headed  of  his 
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Party,  discern  Democracy  to  be  inevitable  as  death,  and  are 
even  desperate  of  delaying  it  much  ! 

,£  You  cannot  walk  the  streets  without  beholding  Democracy 
announce  itself :  the  very  Tailor  has  become,  if  not  properly 
Sansculottic,  which  to  him  would  be  ruinous,  yet  a  Tailor 
unconsciously  symbolizing,  and  prophesying  with  his  scissors, 
the  reign  of  Equality.  What  now  is  our  fashionable  coat  ? 
A  thing  of  superfinest  texture,  of  deeply  meditated  cut ;  with 
Malines-lace  cuffs ;  quilted  with  gold ;  so  that  a  man  can 
carry,  without  difficulty,  an  estate  of  land  on  his  back  ?  Kei- 
neswegs ,  By  no  manner  of  means  !  The  Sumptuary  Laws  have 
fallen  into  such  a  state  of  desuetude  as  was  never  before  seen. 
Our  fashionable  coat  is  an  amphibium  between  barn-sack  and 
drayman’s  doublet.  The  cloth  of  it  is  studiously  coarse ;  the 
color  a  speckled  soot-black  or  rust-brown  gray ;  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  Peasant’s.  And  for  shape,  —  thou  shouldst 
see  it !  The  last  consummation  of  the  year  now  passing  over 
us  is  definable  as  Three  Bags ;  a  big  bag  for  the  body,  two 
small  bags  for  the  arms,  and  by  way  of  collar  a  hem  !  The 
first  Antique  Cheruscan  who,  of  felt-cloth  or  bear’s-hide,  with 
bone  or  metal  needle,  set  about  making  himself  a  coat,  before 
Tailors  had  yet  awakened  out  of  Nothing,  —  did  not  he  make 
it  even  so  ?  A  loose  wide  poke  for  body,  with  two  holes  to 
let  out  the  arms  ;  this  was  his  original  coat :  to  which  holes 
it  was  soon  visible  that  two  small  loose  pokes,  or  sleeves, 
easily  appended,  would  be  an  improvement. 

“  Thus  has  the  Tailor-art,  so  to  speak,  overset  itself,  like 
most  other  things ;  changed  its  centre-of-gravity ;  whirled 
suddenly  over  from  zenith  to  nadir.  Your  Stulz,  with  huge 
somerset,  vaults  from  his  high  shopboard  down  to  the  depths 
of  primal  savagery,  —  carrying  much  along  with  him!  Eor  I 
will  invite  thee  to  reflect  that  the  Tailor,  as  topmost  ultimate 
froth  of  Human  Society,  is  indeed  swift-passing,  evanescent, 
slippery  to  decipher ;  yet  significant  of  much,  nay  of  all. 
Topmost  evanescent  froth,  he  is  churned  up  from  the  very 
lees,  and  from  all  intermediate  regions  of  the  liquor.  The 
general  outcome  he,  visible  to  the  eye,  of  what  men  aimed  to 
do,  and  were  obliged  and  enabled  to  do,  in  this  one  public 
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department  of  symbolizing  themselves  to  each  other  by  cover* 
ing  of  their  skins.  A  smack  of  all  Human  Life  lies  in  the 
Tailor;  its  wild  struggles  towards  beauty,  dignity,  freedom, 
victory ;  and  how,  hemmed  in  by  Sedan  and  Huddersfield, 
by  Nescience,  Dulness,  Prurience,  and  other  sad  necessities  and 
laws  of  Nature,  it  has  attained  just  to  this :  Gray  savagery 
of  Three  Sacks  with  a  hem  ! 

“When  the  very  Tailor  verges  towards  Sansculottism,  is 
it  not  ominous  ?  The  last  Divinity  of  poor  mankind  dethron¬ 
ing  himself;  sinking  his  taper  too,  flame  downmost,  like  the 
Genius  of  Sleep  or  of  Death  ;  admonitory  that  Tailor  time 
shall  be  no  more !  —  For,  little  as  one  could  advise  Sumptu¬ 
ary  Laws  at  the  present  epoch,  yet  nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  where  ranks  do  actually  exist,  strict  division  of  costumes 
will  also  be  enforced;  that  if  we  ever  have  a  new  Hierarchy 
and  Aristocracy,  acknowledged  veritably  as  such,  for  which 
I  daily  pray  Heaven^  the  Tailor  will  reawaken ;  and  be,  by 
volunteering  and  appointment,  consciously  and  unconsciously, 
a  safeguard  of  that  same.”  —  Certain  farther  observations, 
from  the  same  invaluable  pen,  on  our  never-ending  changes 
of  mode,  our  “perpetual  nomadic  and  even  ape-like  appetite 
for  change  and  mere  ‘  change  ’  in  all  the  equipments  of  our 
existence,  and  the  fatal  revolutionary  character  ”  thereby 
manifested,  we  suppress  for  the  present.  It  may  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  Democracy,  in  all  meanings  of  the  word,  is  in  full 
career ;  irresistible  by  any  Ritter  Kauderwalsch  or  other 
Son  of  Adam,  as  times  go.  “  Liberty  ”  is  a  thing  men  are 
determined  to  have. 

But  truly,  as  I  had  to  remark  in  the  mean  while,  “the 
liberty  of  not  being  oppressed  by  your  fellow  man  ”  is  an 
indispensable,  yet  one  of  the  most  insignificant  fractional 
parts  of  Human  Liberty.  No  man  oppresses  thee,  can  bid 
thee  fetch  or  carry,  come  or  go,  without  reason  shown.  True ; 
from  all  men  thou  art  emancipated :  but  from  Thyself  and 
from  the  Devil  —  ?  No  man,  wiser,  unwiser,  can  make  thee 
come  or  go :  but  thy  own  futilities,  bewilderments,  thy  false 
appetites  for  Money,  Windsor  Georges  and  such  like  ?  No  man 
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oppresses  thee,  O  free  and  independent  Franchiser :  but  does 
not  this  stupid  Porter-pot  oppress  thee  ?  No  Son  of  Adam 
can  bid  thee  come  or  go  ;  but  this  absurd  Pot  of  Heavy-wet, 
this  can  and.  does  !  Thou  art  the  thrall  not  of  Cedric  the 
Saxon,  but  of  thy  own  brutal  appetites  and  this  scoured  dish 
of  liquor.  And  thou  pratest  of  thy  “  liberty  ”  ?  Thou  entire 
blockhead ! 

Heavy-wet  and  gin :  alas,  these  are  not  the  only  kinds  of 
thraldom.  Thou  who  walkest  in  a  vain  show,  looking  out 
with  ornamental  dilettante  sniff  and  serene  supremacy  at  all 
Life  and  all  Death ;  and  amblest  jauntily  ;  perking  up  thy 
poor  talk  into  crotchets,  thy  poor  conduct  into  fatuous  som¬ 
nambulisms  ;  —  and  art  as  an  “  enchanted  Ape  ”  under  God’s 
sky,  where  thou  mightest  have  been  a  man,  had  proper  School¬ 
masters  and  Conquerors,  and  Constables  with  cat-o’-nine  tails, 
been  vouchsafed  thee ;  dost  thou  call  that  “liberty”  ?  Or  your 
unreposing  Mammon-worshipper  again,  driven,  as  if  by  Gal¬ 
vanisms,  by  Devils  and  Fixed-Ideas,  who  rises  early  and  sits 
late,  chasing  the  impossible ;  straining  every  faculty  to  “  fill 
himself  with  the  east-wind,”  —  how  merciful  were  it,  could 
you,  by  mild  persuasion,  or  by  the  severest  tyranny  so 
called,  check  him  in  his  mad  path,  and  turn  him  into  a 
wiser  one !  All  painful  tyranny,  in  that  case  again,  were 
but  mild  “  surgery ;  ”  the  pain  of  it  cheap,  as  health  and  life, 
instead  of  galvanism  and  fixed-idea,  are  cheap  at  any  price. 

Sure  enough,  of  all  paths  a  man  could  strike  into,  there 
is,  at  any  given  moment,  a  best  path  for  every  man ;  a  thing 
which,  here  and  now,  it  were  of  all  things  wisest  for  him  to 
do;  —  which  could  he  be  but  led  or  driven  to  do,  he  were 
then  doing  “  like  a  man,”  as  we  phrase  it ;  all  men  and  gods 
agreeing  with  him,  the  whole  Universe  virtually  exclaiming 
Well-done  to  him !  His  success,  in  such  case,  were  com¬ 
plete  ;  his  felicity  a  maximum.  This  path,  to  find  this  path 
and  walk  in  it,  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  him.  Whatso¬ 
ever  forwards  him  in  that,  let  it  come  to  him  even  in  the 
shape  of  blows  and  spurnings,  is  liberty  :  whatsoever  hinders 
him,  were  it  ward-motes,  open-vestries,  poll-booths,  tremendous 
cheers,  rivers  of  heavy-wet,  is  slavery. 
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The  notion  that  a  man’s  liberty  consists  in  giving  his  vote  at 
eleotion-kustings,  and  saying,  “  Behold,  now  I  too  have  my 
twenty -thousandth  part  of  a  Talker  in  our  National  Palaver; 
will  not  all  the  gods  be  good  to  me  ?  ”  —  is  one  of  the  pleasant¬ 
est  !  Nature  nevertheless  is  kind  at  present ;  and  puts  it  into 
the  heads  of  many,  almost  of  all.  The  liberty  especially  which 
has  to  purchase  itself  by'social  isolation,  and  each  man  stand¬ 
ing  separate  from  the  other,  having  “  no  business  with  him  ” 
but  a  cash-account :  this  is  such  a  liberty  as  the  Earth  seldom 
saw ;  —  as  the  Earth  will  not  long  put  up  with,  recommend  it 
how  you  may.  This  liberty  turns  out,  before  it  have  long  con¬ 
tinued  in  action,  with  all  men  flinging  up  their  caps  round  it, 
to  be,  for  the  Working  Millions  a  liberty  to  die  by  want  of 
food;  for  the  Idle  Thousands  and  Units,  alas,  a  still  more  fatal 
liberty  to  live  in  want  of  work ;  to  have  no  earnest  duty  to  do 
in  this  God’s- World  any  more.  What  becomes  of  a  man  in 
such  predicament  ?  Earth’s  Laws  are  silent ;  and  Heaven’s 
speak  in  a  voice  which  is  not  heard.  No  work,  and  the 
ineradicable  need  of  work,  give  rise  to  new  very  wondrous 
life-philosophies,  new  very  wondrous  life-practices  !  Dilet¬ 
tantism,  Pococurantism,  Beau-Brummelism,  with  perhaps  an 
occasional,  half-mad,  protesting  burst  of  Byronism,  establish 
themselves :  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  —  if  you  go  back 
to  “  the  Dead  Sea,”  there  is,  say  our  Moslem  friends,  a  very 
strange  “  Sabbath-day  ”  transacting  itself  there  !  —  Brethren, 
we  know  but  imperfectly  yet,  after  ages  of  Constitutional 
Government,  what  Liberty  and  Slavery  are. 

Democracy,  the  chase  of  Liberty  in  that  direction,  shall 
go  its  full  course ;  unrestrainable  by  him  of  Pferdefuss- 
Quacksalber,  or  any  of  his  household.  The  Toiling  Millions 
of  Mankind,  in  most  vital  need  and  passionate  instinctive 
desire  of  Guidance,  shall  cast  away  False-Guidance ;  and  hope, 
for  an  hour,  that  No-Guidance  will  suffice  them  :  but  it  can  be 
for  an  hour  only.  The  smallest  item  of  human  Slavery  is  the 
oppression  of  man  by  his  Mock-Superiors  ;  the  palpablest,  but 
I  say  at  bottom  the  smallest.  Let  him  shake  off  such  op¬ 
pression,  trample  it  indignantly  under  his  feet ;  I  blame  him 
not,  I  pity  and  commend  him.  But  oppression  by  your  Mock- 
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Superiors  well  shaken  off,  the  grand  problem  yet  remains  to 
solve  :  That  of  finding  government  by  your  Real-Superiors  ! 
Alas,  how  shall  we  ever  learn  the  solution  of  that,  benighted, 
bewildered,  sniffing,  sneering,  God-forgetting  unfortunates  as 
we  are  ?  It  is  a  work  for  centuries  ;  to  be  taught  us  by  tribu¬ 
lations,  confusions,  insurrections,  obstructions  ;  who  knows  if 
not  by  conflagration  and  despair !  It  is  a  lesson  inclusive  of 
all  other  lessons  ;  the  hardest  of  all  lessons  to  learn. 

One  thing  I  do  know :  Those  Apes,  chattering  on  the 
branches  by  the  Dead  Sea,  never  got  it  learned ;  but  chatter 
there  to  this  day.  To  them  no  Moses  need  come  a  second 
time  ;  a  thousand  Moseses  would  be  but  so  many  painted  Phan¬ 
tasms,  interesting  Fellow- Apes  of  new  strange  aspect,  —  whom 
they  would  “  invite  to  dinner,”  be  glad  to  meet  with  in  lion- 
soirees.  To  them  the  voice  of  Prophecy,  of  heavenly  moni¬ 
tion,  is  quite  ended.  They  chatter  there,  all  Heaven  shut  to 
them,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  unfortunates  !  Oh,  what 
is  dying  of  hunger,  with  honest  tools  in  your  hand,  with  a 
manful  purpose  in  your  heart,  and  much  real  labor  lying  round 
you  done,  in  comparison  ?  You  honestly  quit  your  tools  ;  quit 
a  most  muddy  confused  coil  of  sore  work,  short  rations,  of 
sorrows,  dispiritments  and  contradictions,  having  now  honestly 
done  with  it  all ;  —  and  await,  not  entirely  in  a  distracted 
manner,  what  the  Supreme  Powers,  and  the  Silences  and  the 
Eternities  may  have  to  say  to  you. 

A  second  thing  I  know :  This  lesson  will  have  to  be  learned, 
—  under  penalties  !  England  will  either  learn  it,  or  England 
also  will  cease  to  exist  among  Nations.  England  will  either 
learn  to  reverence  its  Heroes,  and  discriminate  them  from  its 
Sham-Heroes  and  Valets  and  gas-liglited  Histrios ;  and  to  prize 
them  as  the  audible  God’s-voice,  amid  all  inane  jargons  and 
temporary  market-cries,  and  say  to  them  with  heart-loyalty, 
“  Be  ye  King  and  Priest,  and  Gospel  and  Guidance  for  us  :  ” 
or  else  England  will  continue  to  worship  new  and  ever-new 
forms  of  Quackhood,  —  and  so,  with  what  resiliences  and  re- 
boundings  matters  little,  go  down  to  the  Father  of  Quacks  ! 
Can  I  dread  such  things  of  England  ?  Wretched,  thick-eyed, 
gross-hearted  mortals,  why  will  ye  worship  lies,  and  “  Stuffed 
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Clothes-suits  created  by  the  ninth-parts  of  men  ” !  It  is  not 
your  purses  that  suffer ;  your  farm-rents,  your  commerces,  your 
mill-revenues,  loud  as  ye  lament  over  these ;  no,  it  is  not  these 
alone,  but  a  far  deeper  than  these :  it  is  your  souls  that  lie 
dead,  crushed  down  under  despicable  Nightmares,  Atheisms, 
Brain-fumes ;  and  are  not  souls  at  all,  but  mere  succedanea  for 
salt  to  keep  your  bodies  and  their  appetites  from  putrefying  ! 
Your  cotton-spinning  and  thriee-miraculous  mechanism,  what 
is  this  too,  by  itself,  but  a  larger  kind  of  Animalism  ?  Spiders 
can  spin,  Beavers  can  build  and  show  contrivance ;  the  Ant 
lays  up  accumulation  of  capital,  and  has,  for  aught  I  know, 
a  Bank  of  Antland.  If  there  is  no  soul  in  man  higher  than 
all  that,  did  it  reach  to  sailing  on  the  cloud-rack  and  spinning 
sea-sand ;  then  I  say,  man  is  but  an  animal,  a  more  cunning 
kind  of  brute  :  he  has  no  soul,  but  only  a  succedaneum  for  salt. 
Whereupon,  seeing  himself  to  be  truly  of  the  beasts  that  perish, 
he  ought  to  admit  it,  I  think  ;  — -  and  also  straightway  univer¬ 
sally  to  kill  himself ;  and  so,  in  a  manlike  manner  at  least  end, 
and  wave  these  brute-worlds  his  dignified  farewell  !  — 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SIR  JABESH  WINDBAG. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  body  they  hung  on  their  Tyburn 
gallows  because  he  had  found  the  Christian  Religion  inexe' 
cutable  in  this  country,  remains  to  me  by  far  the  remarkablest 
Governor  we  have  had  here  for  the  last  five  centuries  or  so. 
Eor  the  last  five  centuries,  there  has  been  no  Governor  among 
us  with  anything  like  similar  talent;  and  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  no  Governor,  we  may  say,  with  the  possibility  of 
similar  talent,  —  with  an  idea  in  the  heart  of  him  capable 
of  inspiring  similar  talent,  capable  of  co-existing  therewith. 
When  you  consider  that  Oliver  believed  in  a  God,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Oliver’s  position  and  that  of  any  subsequent 
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Governor  of  tliis  Conntry  becomes,  the  more  you  reflect  on  it, 
the  more  immeasurable  ! 

Oliver,  no  volunteer  in  Public  Life,  but  plainly  a  balloted 
soldier  strictly  ordered  thither,  enters  upon  Public  Life  ;  com¬ 
ports  himself  there  like  a  man  who  carried  his  own  life  in  his 
hand ;  like  a  man  whose  Great  Commander’s  eye  was  always 
on  him.  Not  without  results.  Oliver,  well  advanced  in  years, 
finds  now,  by  Destiny  and  his  own  Deservings,  or  as  he  him¬ 
self  better  phrased  it,  by  wondrous  successive  “  Births  of 
Providence,”  the  Government  of  England  put  into  his  hands. 
In  senate-house  and  battle-field,  in  counsel  and  in  action,  in  pri¬ 
vate  and  in  public,  this  man  has  proved  himself  a  man :  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  voice  of  God,  through  waste  awful  whirlwinds 
and  environments,  speaking  to  his  great  heart,  summon  him 
to  assert  formally,  in  the  way  of  solemn  Public  Fact  and  as  a 
new  piece  of  English  Law,  what  informally  and  by  Nature’s 
eternal  Law  needed  no  asserting,  That  he,  Oliver,  was  the 
Ablest  Man  of  England,  the  King  of  England  ;  that  he,  Oliver, 
would  undertake  governing  England.  His  way  of  making  this 
same  “  assertion,”  the  one  way  he  had  of  making  it,  has  given 
rise  to  immense  criticism  :  but  the  assertion  itself,  in  what  way 
soever  “  made,”  is  it  not  somewhat  of  a  solemn  one,  somewhat 
of  a  tremendous  one ! 

And  now  do  but  contrast  this  Oliver  with  my  right  hon¬ 
orable  friend  Sir  Jabesh  Windbag,  Mr.  Facing-both-ways, 
Viscount  Mealymouth,  Earl  of  Windlestraw,  or  what  other 
Cagliostro,  Cagliostrino,  Cagliostraccio,  the  course  of  Fortune 
and  Parliamentary  Majorities  has  constitutionally  guided  to 
that  dignity,  any  time  during  these  last  sorrowful  hundred- 
and-fifty  years !  Windbag,  weak  in  the  faith  of  a  God,  which 
he  believes  only  at  Church  on  Sundays,  if  even  then  ;  strong 
only  in  the  faith  that  Paragraphs  and  Plausibilities  bring 
votes ;  that  Force  of  Public  Opinion,  as  he  calls  it,  is  the 
primal  Necessity  of  Things,  and  highest  God  we  have :  — 
Windbag,  if  we  will  consider  him,  has  a  problem  set  before 
him  which  may  be  ranged  in  the  impossible  class.  He  is  a 
Columbus  minded  to  sail  to  the  indistinct  country  of  Nowhere, 
to  the  indistinct  country  of  Whitherward,  by  the  friendship 
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of  those  same  waste-tumbling  Water-Alps  and  howling  waltz 
of  All  the  Winds ;  not  by  conquest  of  them  and  in  spite  of 
them,  but  by  friendship  of  them,  when  once  they  have  made 
up  their  mind  !  He  is  the  most  original  Columbus  I  ever  saw. 
Nayr  his  problem  is  not  an  impossible  one  :  he  will  infallibly 
arrive  at  that  same  country  of  Nowhere  ;  his  indistinct 
Whitherward  will  be  a  FA^Aerward !  In  the  Ocean  Abysses 
and  Locker  of  Davy  Jones,  there  certainly  enough  do  he  and 
his  ship’s  company,  and  all  their  cargo  and  navigatings,  at  last 
find  lodgment. 

Oliver  knew  that  his  America  lay  There,  Westward  Ho  ;  — 
and  it  was  not  entirely  by  friendship  of  the  Water- Alps,  and 
yeasty  insane  Froth-Oceans,  that  he  meant  to  get  thither  !  He 
sailed  accordingly ;  had  compass-card,  and  Rules  of  Navigation, 
—  older  and  greater  than  these  Froth-Oceans,  old  as  the  Eter¬ 
nal  God  !  Or  again,  do  but  think  of  this.  Windbag  in  these 
his  probable  five  years  of  office  has  to  prosper  and  get  Para¬ 
graphs  :  the  Paragraphs  of  these  five  years  must  be  his  salva¬ 
tion,  or  he  is  a  lost  man;  redemption  nowhere  in  the  Worlds 
or  in  the  Times  discoverable  for  him.  Oliver  too  would  like 
his  Paragraphs  ;  successes,  popularities  in  these  five  years  are 
not  undesirable  to  him  :  but  mark,  I  say,  this  enormous  cir¬ 
cumstance  :  after  these  five  years  are  gone  and  done,  comes  an 
Eternity  for  Oliver  !  Oliver  has  to  appear  before  the  Most 
High  Judge  :  the  utmost  flow  of  Paragraphs,  the  utmost  ebb 
of  them,  is  now,  in  strictest  arithmetic,  verily  no  matter  at  all ; 
its  exact  value  zero ;  an  account  altogether  erased  !  Enor¬ 
mous  ;  ■ —  which  a  man,  in  these  days,  hardly  fancies  with  an 
effort  !  Oliver’s  Paragraphs  are  all  done,  his  battles,  division- 
lists,  successes  all  summed :  and  now  in  that  awful  unerring 
Court  of  Review,  the  real  question  first  rises,  Whether  he 
has  succeeded  at  all ;  whether  he  has  not  been  defeated  miser- 
ably  forevermore  ?  Let  him  come  with  world-wide  Io-Pceans, 
these  avail  him  not.  Let  him  come  covered  over  with  the 
world’s  execrations,  gashed  with  ignominious  death-wounds, 
the  gallows-rope  about  his  neck :  what  avails  that  ?  The  word 
is,  Come  thou  brave  and  faithful ;  the  word  is,  Depart  thou 
quack  and  accursed.' 
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0  Windbag,  my  right  honorable  friend,  in  very  truth  I  pity 
thee.  I  say,  these  Paragraphs,  and  low  or  loud  votings  of  thy 
poor  fellow-blockheads  of  mankind,  will  never  guide  thee  in 
any  enterprise  at  all.  Govern  a  country  on  such  guidance  ? 
Thou  canst  not  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  sell  a  pennyworth  of 
tape,  on  such.  No,  thy  shoes  are  vamped  up  falsely  to  meet 
the  market ;  behold,  the  leather  only  seemed  to  be  tanned ;  thy 
shoes  melt  under  me  to  rubbishy  pulp,  and  are  not  veritable 
mud-defying  shoes,  but  plausible  vendible  similitudes  of  shoes, 

thou  unfortunate,  and  I  !  0  my  right  honorable  friend, 

when  the  Paragraphs  flowed  in,  who  was  like  Sir  Jabesh  ? 
On  the  swelling  tide  he  mounted  ;  higher,  higher,  triumphant, 
heaven-high.  But  the  Paragraphs  again  ebbed  out,  as  unwise 
Paragraphs  needs  must:  Sir  Jabesh  lies  stranded,  sunk  and 
forever  sinking  in  ignominious  ooze ;  the  Mud-nymphs,  and 
ever-deepening  bottomless  Oblivion,  his  portion  to  eternal 
time.  “Posterity?”  Thou  appealest  to  Posterity,  thou? 
My  right  honorable  friend,  what  will  Posterity  do  for  thee  ! 
The  voting  of  Posterity,  were  it  continued  through  centuries 
in  thy  favor,  will  be  quite  inaudible,  extra-forensic,  without 
any  effect  whatever.  Posterity  can  do  simply  nothing  for  a 
man  ;  nor  even  seem  to  do  much  if  the  man  be  not  brainsick. 
Besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  bets  are  a  thousand  to  one, 
Posterity  will  not  hear  of  thee,  my  right  honorable  friend ! 
Posterity,  I  have  found,  has  generally  his  own  Windbags 
sufficiently  trumpeted  in  all  market-places,  and  no  leisure  to 
attend  to  ours.  Posterity,  which  has  made  of  Norse  Odin 
a  similitude,  and  of  Norman  William  a  brute  monster,  what 
will  or  can  it  make  of  English  Jabesh?  0  Heavens,  “Pos¬ 
terity  !  ”  — 

“These  poor  persecuted  Scotch  Covenanters,”  said  I  to  my 
inquiring  Frenchman,  in  such  stinted  French  as  stood  at  com¬ 
mand,  “  ils  s’en  appelaient  a ” —  “A  la  Posterite,’'  interrupted 
he,  helping  me  out.  —  “  Ah,  Monsieur,  non,  mille  fois  non ! 
They  appealed  to  the  Eternal  God ;  not  to  Posterity  at  all ! 
C’etait  different .” 
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Nevertheless,  0  Advanced-Liberal,  one  cannot  promise  thee 
any  “New  Religion,”  for  some  time;  to  say  truth,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  the  smallest  chance  of  any !  Will  the  candid 
reader,  by  way  of  closing  this  Book  Third,  listen  to  a  few 
transient  remarks  on  that  suoject  ? 

Candid  readers  have  not  lately  met  with  any  man  who  had 
less  notion  to  interfere  with  their  Thirty-Nine  or  other  Church- 
Articles  ;  wherewith,  very  helplessly  as  is  like,  they  may  have 
struggled  to  form  for  themselves  some  not  inconceivable  hy¬ 
pothesis  about  this  Universe,  and  their  own  Existence  there. 
Superstition,  my  friend,  is  far  from  me  ;  Fanaticism,  for  any 
Fanum  likely  to  arise  soon  on  this  Earth,  is  far.  A  man’s 
Church- Articles  are  surely  articles  of  price  to  him ;  and  in 
these  times  one  has  to  be  tolerant  of  many  strange  “  Articles,” 
and  of  many  still  stranger  “No-articles,”  which  go  about  placard¬ 
ing  themselves  in  a  very  distracted  manner,  —  the  numerous 
long  placard-poles,  and  questionable  infirm  paste-pots,  interfer¬ 
ing  with  one’s  peaceable  thoroughfare  sometimes  ! 

Fancy  a  man,  moreover,  recommending  his  fellow  men  to 
believe  in  God,  that  so  Chartism  might  abate,  and  the  Man¬ 
chester  Operatives  be  got  to  spin  peaceably  !  The  idea  is  more 
distracted  than  any  placard-pole  seen  hitherto  in  a  public, 
thoroughfare  of  men  !  My  friend,  if  thou  ever  do  come  to 
believe  in  God,  thou  wilt  find  all  Chartism,  Manchester  riot, 
Parliamentary  incompetence,  Ministries  of  Windbag,  and  the 
wildest  Social  Dissolutions,  and  the  burning  up  of  this  entire 
Planet,  a  most  small  matter  in  comparison.  Brother,  this 
Planet,  I  find,  is  but  an  inconsiderable  sand-grain  in  the  con¬ 
tinents  of  Being :  this  Planet’s  poor  temporary  interests,  thy 
interests  and  my  interests  there,  when  I  look  fixedly  into  that 
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eternal  Light-Sea  and  Flame-Sea  with  its  eternal  interests, 
dwindle  literally  into  Nothing ;  my  speech  of  it  is  —  silence 
for  the  while.  I  will  as  soon  think  of  making  Galaxies  and 
Star-Systems  to  guide  little  herring-vessels  by,  as  of  preaching 
Religion  that  the  Constable  may  continue  possible.  0  my 
Advanced-Liberal  friend,  this  new  second  progress,  of  proceed¬ 
ing  “to  invent  God,”  is  a  very  strange  one  !  Jacobinism  un¬ 
folded  into  Saint-Simonism  bodes  innumerable  blessed  things  ; 
but  the  thing  itself  might  draw  tears  from  a  Stoic  !  —  As  for 
me,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  New  Religions,  heavy  Packets, 
most  of  them  unfranked,  having  arrived  here  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  in  a  space  of  six  calendar  months,  I  have 
instructed  my  invaluable  friend  the  Stamped  Postman  to  intro¬ 
duce  no  more  of  them,  if  the  charge  exceed  one  penny. 

Henry  of  Essex,  duelling  in  that  Thames  Island,  “near  to 
Reading  Abbey,”  had  a  religion.  But  was  it  in  virtue  of  his 
seeing  armed  Phantasms  of  St.  Edmund  “  on  the  rim  of  the 
horizon,”  looking  minatory  on  him  ?  Had  that,  intrinsically, 
anything  to  do  with  his  religion  at  all  ?  Henry  of  Essex’s 
religion  was  the  Inner  Light  or  Moral  Conscience  of  his  own 
soul ;  such  as  is  vouchsafed  still  to  all  souls  of  men  ;  —  which 
Inner  Light  shone  here  “through  such  intellectual  and  other 
media”  as  there  were;  producing  “Phantasms,”  Kircherean 
Visual-Spectra,  according  to  circumstances  !  It  is  so  with  all 
men.  The  clearer  my  Inner  Light  may  shine,  through  the 
less  turbid  media,  the  fewer  Phantasms  it  may  produce, — 
the  gladder  surely  shall  I  be,  and  not  the  sorrier  !  Hast  thou 
reflected,  0  serious  reader,  Advanced-Liberal  or  other,  that 
the  one  end,  essence,  use  of  all  religion  past,  present  and  to 
come,  was  this  only :  To  keep  that  same  Moral  Conscience  or 
Inner  Light  of  ours  alive  and  shining ;  —  which  certainly  the 
“Phantasms”  and  the  “turbid  media”  were  not  essential  for! 
All  religion  was  here  to  remind  us,  better  or  worse,  of  what 
we  already  know  better  or  worse,  of  the  quite  infinite  differ¬ 
ence  there  is  between  a  Good  man  and  a  Bad ;  to  bid  us  love 
infinitely  the  one,  abhor  and  avoid  infinitely  the  other,  — 
strive  infinitely  to  be  the  one,  and  not  to  be  the  other.  “  All 
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religion  issues  in  due  Practical  Hero-worship.”  He  that  has 
a  soul  unasphyxied  will  never  want  a  religion ;  he  that  has 
a  soul  asphyxied,  reduced  to  a  succedaneum  for  salt,  will 
never  find  any  religion,  though  you  rose  from  the  dead  to 
preach  him  one. 

But  indeed,  when  men  and  reformers  ask  for  “  a  religion,” 
it  is  analogous  to  their  asking,  u  What  would  you  have  us  to 
do  ?  ”  and  such  like.  They  fancy  that  their  religion  too  shall 
be  a  kind  of  Morrison’s  Pill,  which  they  have  only  to  swallow 
once,  and  all  will  be  well.  Resolutely  once  gulp  down  your 
Religion,  your  Morrison’s  Pill,  you  have  it  all  plain  sailing 
now :  you  can  follow  your  affairs,  your  no-affairs,  go  along 
money-hunting,  pleasure-hunting,  dilettanting,  dangling,  and 
miming  and  chattering  like  a  Dead-Sea  Ape :  your  Morrison 
will  do  your  business  for  you.  Men’s  notions  are  very  strange  ! 
—  Brother,  I  say  there  is  not,  was  not,  nor  will  ever  be,  in 
the  wide  circle  of  Nature,  any  Pill  or  Religion  of  that  char¬ 
acter.  Man  cannot  afford  thee  such ;  for  the  very  gods  it  is 
impossible.  I  advise  thee  to  renounce  Morrison ;  once  for 
all,  quit  hope  of  the  Universal  Pill.  Por  body,  for  soul,  for 
individual  or  society,  there  has  not  any  such  article  been 
made.  Non  extat.  In  Created  Nature  it  is  not,  was  not,  will 
not  be.  In  the  void  imbroglios  of  Chaos  only,  and  realms 
of  Bedlam,  does  some  shadow  of  it  hover,  to  bewilder  and 
bemock  the  poor  inhabitants  there. 

Rituals,  Liturgies,  Creeds,  Hierarchies :  all  this  is  not  re¬ 
ligion  ;  all  this,  were  it  dead  as  Odinism,  as  Fetishism,  does 
not  kill  religion  at  all !  It  is  Stupidity  alone,  with  never  so 
many  rituals,  that  kills  religion.  Is  not  this  still  a  World  ? 
Spinning  Cotton  under  Arkwright  and  Adam  Smith  ;  found¬ 
ing  Cities  by  the  Fountain  of  Juturna,  on  the  Janiculum 
Mount;  tilling  Canaan  under  Prophet  Samuel  and  Psalmist 
David,  man  is  ever  man ;  the  missionary  of  Unseen  Powers ; 
and  great  and  victorious,  while  he  continues  true  to  his  mis¬ 
sion  ;  mean,  miserable,  foiled,  and  at  last  annihilated  and 
trodden  out  of  sight  and  memory,  when  he  proves  untrue. 
Brother,  thou  art  a  Man,  I  think ;  thou  art  not  a  mere  build¬ 
ing  Beaver,  or  two-legged  Cotton-Spider ;  thou  hast  verily  a 
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Soul  in  thee,  asphyxied  or  otherwise  !  Sooty  Manchester,  — 
it  too  is  built  on  the  infinite  Abysses ;  overspanned  by  the 
skyey  Firmaments ;  and  there  is  birth  in  it,  and  death  in  it ; 
—  and  it  is  every  whit  as  wonderful,  as  fearful,  unimaginable, 
as  the  oldest  Salem  or  Prophetic  City.  Go  or  stand,  in  what 
time,  in  what  place  we  will,  are  there  not  Immensities,  Eter¬ 
nities  over  us,  around  us,  in  us  :  — 

“  Solemn  before  us. 

Veiled,  the  dark  Portal, 

Goal  of  all  mortal :  — 

Stars  sileut  rest  o’er  us, 

Graves  under  us  silent !  ” 

Between  these  two  great  Silences,  the  hum  of  all  our  spinning 
cylinders,  Trades-Unions,  Anti-Corn-Law  Leagues  and  Carlton 
Clubs  goes  on.  Stupidity  itself  ought  to  pause  a  little  and 
consider  that.  I  tell  thee,  through  all  thy  Ledgers,  Supply- 
and-demand  Philosophies,  and  daily  most  modern  melancholy 
Business  and  Cant,  there  does  shine  the  presence  of  a  Pri¬ 
meval  Unspeakable ;  and  thou  wert  wise  to  recognize,  not 
with  lips  only,  that  same  ! 

The  Maker’s  Laws,  whether  they  are  promulgated  in  Sinai 
Thunder,  to  the  ear  or  imagination,  or  quite  otherwise  pro¬ 
mulgated,  are  the  Laws  of  God;  transcendent,  everlasting, 
imperatively  demanding  obedience  from  all  men.  This,  with¬ 
out  any  thunder,  or  with  never  so  much  thunder,  thou,  if 
there  be  any  soul  left  in  thee,  canst  know  of  a  truth.  The 
Universe,  I  say,  is  made  by  Law ;  the  great  Soul  of  the  World 
is  just  and  not  unjust.  Look  thou,  if  thou  have  eyes  or 
soul  left,  into  this  great  shoreless  Incomprehensible :  in  the 
heart  of  its  tumultuous  Appearances,  Embroilments,  and  mad 
Time-vortexes,  is  there  not,  silent,  eternal,  an  All-just,  an  All¬ 
beautiful  ;  sole  Reality  and  ultimate  controlling  Power  of  the 
whole  ?  This  is  not  a  figure  of  speech ;  this  is  a  fact.  The 
fact  of  Gravitation  known  to  all  animals,  is  not  surer  than 
this  inner  Fact,  which  may  be  known  to  all  men.  He  who 
knows  this,  it  will  sink,  silent,  awful,  unspeakable,  into  his 
heart.  He  will  say  with  Faust :  “  Who  dare  name  Him  ?  ” 
Most  rituals  or  “  namings  ”  he  will  fall  in  with  at  present, 
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are  like  to  be  “  namings  ” —  which  shall  be  nameless!  In 
silence,  in  the  Eternal  Temple,  let  him  worship,  if  there  be 
no  fit  word.  Such  knowledge,  the  crown  of  his  whole  spiritual 
being,  the  life  of  his  life,  let  him  keep  and  sacredly  walk  by. 
He  has  a  religion.  Hourly  and  daily,  for  himself  and  for  the 
whole  world,  a  faithful,  unspoken,  but  not  ineffectual  prayer 
rises,  “Thy  will  be  done.”  His  whole  work  on  Earth  is  an 
emblematic  spoken  or  acted  prayer,  Be  the  will  of  God  done  on 
Earth,  —  not  the  Devil’s  will,  or  any  of  the  Devil’s  servants’ 
wills  !  He  has  a  religion,  this  man ;  an  everlasting  Load-star 
that  beams  the  brighter  in  the  Heavens,  the  darker  here  on 
Earth  grows  the  night  around  him.  Thou,  if  thou  know  not 
this,  what  are  all  rituals,  liturgies,  mythologies,  mass-chant- 
ings,  turnings  of  the  rotatory  calabash  ?  They  are  as  noth¬ 
ing  ;  in  a  good  many  respects  they  are  as  less.  Divorced  from 
this,  getting  half-divorced  from  this,  they  are  a  thing  to  fill 
one  with  a  kind  of  horror ;  with  a  sacred  inexpressible  pity 
and  fear.  The  most  tragical  thing  a  human  eye  can  look  on. 
It  was  said  to  the  Prophet,  “Behold,  I  will  show  thee  worse 
things  than  these :  women  weeping  to  Thammuz.”  That  was 
the  acme  of  the  Prophet’s  vision,  —  then  as  now. 

Rituals,  Liturgies,  Credos,  Sinai  Thunder :  I  know  more  or 
less  the  history  of  these ;  the  rise,  progress,  decline  and  fall 
of  these.  Can  thunder  from  all  the  thirty-two  azimuths,  re¬ 
peated  daily  for  centuries  of  years,  make  God’s  Laws  more 
godlike  to  me  ?  Brother,  Ho.  Perhaps  I  am  grown  to  be  a 
man  now;  and  do  not  need  the  thunder  and  the  terror  any 
longer !  Perhaps  I  am  above  being  frightened  ;  perhaps  it  is 
not  Fear,  but  Reverence  alone,  that  shall  now  lead  me!  — 
Revelations,  Inspirations?  Yes:  and  thy  own  god-created 
Soul ;  dost  thou  not  call  that  a  “  revelation  ”  ?  Who  made 
Thee  ?  Where  didst  Thou  come  from?  The  Voice  of  Eter¬ 
nity,  if  thou  be  not  a  blasphemer  and  poor  asphyxied  mute, 
speaks  with  that  tongue  of  thine  !  Thou  art  the  latest  Birth 
of  Nature  ;  it  is  “the  Inspiration  of  the  Almighty”  that  giveth 
thee  understanding  !  My  brother,  my  brother  !  — 

Under  baleful  Atheisms,  Mammonisms,  Joe-Manton  Dilet¬ 
tantisms,  with  their  appropriate  Cants  and  Idolisms,  and 
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whatsoever  scandalous  rubbish  obscures  and  all  but  extin¬ 
guishes  the  soul  of  man,  —  religion  now  is  ;  its  Laws,  written 
if  not  on  stone  tables,  yet  on  the  Azure  of  Infinitude,  in  the 
inner  heart  of  God’s  Creation,  certain  as  Life,  certain-  as 
Death  !  I  say  the  Laws  are  there,  and  thou  shalt  not  disobey 
them.  It  were  better  for  thee  not.  Better  a  hundred  deaths 
than  yes.  Terrible  “  penalties,”  withal,  if  thou  still  need  “  pen¬ 
alties,  are  there  for  disobeying.  Dost  thou  observe,  0  red- 
tape  Politician,  that  fiery  infernal  Phenomenon,  which  men 
name  French  Revolution,  sailing,  unlooked-for,  unbidden ; 
tin  ough  thy  inane  Protocol  Dominion  :  —  far-seen,  with  splen¬ 
dor  not  of  Heaven  ?  Ten  centuries  will  see  it.  There  were 
Tanneries  at  Meudon  for  human  skins.  And  Hell,  very  truly 
Hell,  had  power  over  God’s  upper  Earth  for  a  season.  The 
cruelest  Portent  that  has  risen  into  created  Space  these  ten 
centuries  :  let  us  hail  it,  with  awe-struck  repentant  hearts,  as 
the  voice  once  more  of  a  God,  though  of  one  in  wrath.  Blessed 
be  the  God’s-voice ;  for  it  is  true,  and  Falsehoods  have  to  cease 
before  it !  But  for  that  same  preternatural  quasi-inf ernal  Por¬ 
tent,  one  could  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  wretched  world, 
in  these  days,  at  all.  The  deplorablest  quack-ridden,  and  now 
hunger-ridden,  down-trodden  Despicability  and  Flebile  Ludi- 
Irium,  of  red-tape  Protocols,  rotatory  Calabashes,  Poor-Law 
Bastilles :  who  is  there  that  could  think  of  its  being  fated  to 
continue  ?  — 

Penalties  enough,  my  brother !  This  penalty  inclusive  of 
all :  Eternal  Death  to  thy  own  hapless  Self,  if  thou  heed  no 
other.  Eternal  Death,  I  say,  —  with  many  meanings  old  and 
new,  of  which  let  this  single  one  suffice  us  here :  The  eternal 
impossibility  for  thee  to  be  aught  but  a  Chimera,  and  swift- 
vanishing  deceptive  Phantasm,  in  God’s  Creation  ;  —  swift- 
vanishing,  never  to  reappear :  why  should  it  reappear  !  Thou 
hadst  one  chance,  thou  wilt  never  have  another.  Everlasting 
ages  will  roll  on,  and  no  other  be  given  thee.  The  foolishest 
articulate-speaking  soul  now  extant,  may  not  he  say  to  him¬ 
self  :  “  A  whole  Eternity  I  waited  to  be  born ;  and  now  I  have 
a  whole  Eternity  waiting  to  see  what  I  will  do  when  born  !  ” 
This  is  not  Theology,  this  is  Arithmetic.  And  thou  but 
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half-discernest  this ;  thou  but  half-believest  it  ?  Alas,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  Sabbath,  there  goes  on  a 
Tragedy !  — 

But  we  will  leave  this  of  “Religion;”  of  which,  to  say 
truth,  it  is  chiefly  profitable  in  these  unspeakable  days  to  keep 
silence.  Thou  needest  no  “  New  Religion ;  ”  nor  art  thou 
like  to  get  any.  Thou  hast  already  more  “  religion  ”  than  thou 
makest  use  of.  This  day  thou  knowest  ten  commanded  duties, 
seest  in  thy  mind  ten  things  which  should  be  done,  for  one 
that  thou  doest !  Do  one  of  them ;  this  of  itself  will  show 
thee  ten  others  which  can  and  shall  be  done.  “  But  my  future 
fate  ?  ”  Yes,  thy  future  fate,  indeed  !  Thy  future  fate,  while 
thou  makest  it  the  chief  question,  seems  to  me  —  extremely 
questionable !  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  good.  Norse  Odin, 
immemorial  centuries  ago,  did  not  he,  though  a  poor  Heathen, 
in  the  dawn  of  Time,  teach  us  that  for  the  Dastard  there  was, 
and  could  be,  no  good  fate ;  no  harbor  anywhere,  save  down 
with  Hela,  in  the  pool  of  Night !  Dastards,  Knaves,  are  they 
that  lust  for  Pleasure,  that  tremble  at  Pain.  Por  this  world 
and  for  the  next  Dastards  are  a  class  of  creatures  made  to  be 
“  arrested ;  ”  they  are  good  for  nothing  else,  can  look  for  noth¬ 
ing  else.  A  greater  than  Odin  has  been  here.  A  greater  than 
Odin  has  taught  us  —  not  a  greater  Dastardism,  I  hope  !  My 
brother,  thou  must  pray  for  a  soul ;  struggle,  as  with  life-and- 
death  energy,  to  get  back  thy  soul !  Know  that  “  religion  ”  is 
no  Morrison’s  Pill  from  without,  but  a  reawakening  of  thy 
own  Self  from  within :  —  and,  above  all,  leave  me  alone  of  thy 
“  religions  ”  and  “  new  religions  ”  here  and  elsewhere  !  I  am 
weary  of  this  sick  croaking  for  a  Morrison’s-Pill  religion ;  for 
(any  and  for  every  such.  I  want  none  such ;  and  discern  all 
such  to  be  impossible.  The  resuscitation  of  old  liturgies 
fallen  dead  ;  much  more,  the  manufacture  of  new  liturgies  that 
will  never  be  alive :  how  hopeless  !  Stylitisms,  eremite  fanati¬ 
cisms  and  fakirisms ;  spasmodic  agonistic  posture-makings, 
and  narrow,  cramped,  morbid,  if  forever  noble  wrestlings : 
all  this  is  not  a  thing  desirable  to  me.  It  is  a  thing  the 
world  has  done  once,  —  when  its  beard  was  not  grown  as 
now  I 
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And  yet  there  is,  at  worst,  one  Liturgy  which  does  remain 
forever  unexceptionable  :  that  of  Praying  (as  the  old  Monks 
did  withal)  by  Working.  And  indeed  the  Prayer  which  accom¬ 
plished  itself  in  special  chapels  at  stated  hours,  and  went  not 
with  a  man,  rising  up  from  all  his  Work  and  Action,  at  all 
moments  sanctifying  the  same,  —  what  was  it  ever  good  for  ? 
“  Work  is  Worship  ;  ”  yes,  in  a  highly  considerable  sense,  — 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  all  “worship,”  who  is  there  that 
can  unfold !  He  that  understands  it  well,  understands  the 
Prophecy  of  the  whole  Future ;  the  last  Evangel,  which  has 
included  all  others.  Its  cathedral  the  Dome  of  Immensity,  — 
hast  thou  seen  it  ?  coped  with  the  star-galaxies  ;  paved  with 
the  green  mosaic  of  land  and  ocean ;  and  for  altar,  verily,  the 
Star-throne  of  the  Eternal !  Its  litany  and  psalmody  the  noble 
acts,  the  heroic  work  and  suffering,  and  true  heart-utterance 
of  all  the  Valiant  of  the  Sons  of  Men.  Its  choir-music  the 
ancient  Winds  and  Oceans,  and  deep-toned,  inarticulate,  but 
most  speaking  voices  of  Destiny  and  History,  —  supernal  ever 
as  of  old.  Between  two  great  Silences  :  — 

“  Stars  silent  rest  o’er  us, 

Graves  under  us  silent !  ” 

Between  which  two  great  Silences,  do  not,  as  we  said,  all 
human  Noises,  in  the  naturalest  times,  most  _preArnaturally 
march  and  roll  ?  — 

I  will  insert  this’  also,  in  a  lower  strain,  from  Sauerteig’s 
Msthetische  Springwurzeln.  “  Worship  ?  ”  says  he  :  “  Before 
that  inane  tumult  of  Hearsay  filled  men’s  heads,  while  the 
world  lay  yet  silent,  and  the  heart  true  and  open,  many  things 
were  Worship  !  To  the  primeval  man  whatsoever  good  came, 
descended  on  him  (as,  in  mere  fact,  it  ever  does)  direct  from 
God ;  whatsoever  duty  lay  visible  for  him,  this  a  Supreme  God 
had  prescribed.  To  the  present  hour  I  ask  thee,  Who  else  ? 
For  the  primeval  man,  in  whom  dwelt  Thought,  this  Universe 
was  all  a  Temple  ;  Life  everywhere  a  Worship. 

“  What  Worship,  for  example,  is  there  not  in  mere  Washing  ! 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  moral  things  a  man,  in  common  cases, 
has  it  in  his  power  to  do.  Strip  thyself,  go  into  the  bath,  or 
were  it  into  the  limpid  pool  and  running  brook,  and  there 
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wash  and  be  clean ;  thou  wilt  step  out  again  a  purer  r.nd  a 
better  man.  This  consciousness  of  perfect  outer  pureness,  that 
to  thy  skin  there  now  adheres  no  foreign  speck  of  imperfection, 
how  it  radiates  in  on  thee,  with  cunning  symbolic  influences, 
to  thy  very  soul !  Thou  hast  an  increase  of  tendency  towards 
all  good  things  whatsoever.  The  oldest  Eastern  Sages,  with 
joy  and  holy  gratitude,  had  felt  it  so,  —  and  that  it  was  the 
Maker’s  gift  and  will.  Whose  else  is  it  ?  It  remains  a  reli¬ 
gious  duty,  from  oldest  times,  in  the  East.  —  Nor  could  Herr 
Professor  Strauss,  when  I  put  the  question,  deny  that  for  us 
at  present  it  is  still  such  here  in  the  West !  To  that  dingy 
fuliginous  Operative,  emerging  from  his  soot-mill,  what  is  the 
first  duty  I  will  prescribe,  and  offer  help  towards  ?  That 
he  clean  the  skin  of  him.  Can  he  pray,  by  any  ascertained 
method  ?  One  knows  not  entirely :  —  but  with  soap  and  a 
sufficiency  of  water,  he  can  wash.  Even  the  dull  English  feel 
something  of  this  ;  they  have  a  saying,  ‘  Cleanliness  is  near  of 
kin  to  Godliness  :  ’  —  yet  never,  in  any  country,  saw  I  operative 
men  worse  washed,  and,  in  a  climate  drenched  with  the  softest 
cloud-water,  such  a  scarcity  of  baths  !  ”  —  Alas,  Sauerteig,  our 
“  operative  men  ”  are  at  present  short  even  of  potatoes  :  what 
“  duty  ”  can  you  prescribe  to  them  ? 

Or  let  us  give  a  glance  at  China.  Our  new  friend,  the  Em¬ 
peror  there,  is  Pontiff  of  three  hundred  million  men ;  who  do 
all  live  and  work,  these  many  centuries  now ;  authentically 
patronized  by  Heaven  so  far  ;  and  therefore  must  have  some 
“  religion  ”  of  a  kind.  This  Emperor-Pontiff  has,  in  fact,  a 
religious  belief  of  certain  Laws  of  Heaven ;  observes,  with  a 
religious  rigor,  his  “three  thousand  punctualities,”  given  out 
by  men  of  insight,  some  sixty  generations  since,  as  a  legible 
transcript  of  the  same,  —  the  Heavens  do  seem  to  say,  not 
totally  an  incorrect  one.  He  has  not  much  of  a  ritual,  this 
Pontiff-Emperor ;  believes,  it  is  likest,  with  the  old  Monks, 
that  “  Labor  is  Worship.”  His  most  public  Act  of  Worship,  it 
appears,  is  the  drawing  solemnly  at  a  certain  day,  on  the  green 
bosom  of  our  Mother  Earth,  when  the  Heavens,  after  dead 
black  winter,  have  again  with  their  vernal  radiances  awakened 
her,  a  distinct  red  Furrow  with  the  Plough,  —  signal  that  all 
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the  Ploughs  of  China  are  to  begin  ploughing  and  worshipping! 
It  is  notable  enough.  He,  in  sight  of  the  Seen  and  Unseen 
Powers,  draws  his  distinct  red  Furrow  there ;  saying,  and  pray- 
ing,  in  mute  symbolism,  so  many  most  eloquent  things ! 

If  you  ask  this  Pontiff,  “Who  made  him?  What  is  to 
become  of  him  and  us  ?  ”  he  maintains  a  dignified  reserve ; 
waves  his  hand  and  pontiff-eyes  over  the  unfathomable  deep  of 
Heaven,  the  “  Tsien,”  the  azure  kingdoms  of  Infinitude ;  as  if 
asking,  “  Is  it  doubtful  that  we  are  right  well  made  ?  Can 
aught  that  is  wrong  become  of  us  ?  ”  —  He  and  his  three  hun¬ 
dred  millions  (it  is  their  chief  “  punctuality  ”)  visit  yearly  the 
Tombs  of  their  Fathers  ;  each  man  the  Tomb  of  his  Father  and 
his  Mother :  alone  there,  in  silence,  with  what  of  “  worship  ” 
or  of  other  thought  there  may  be,  pauses  solemnly  each  man ; 
the  divine  Skies  all  silent  over  him ;  the  divine  Graves,  and 
this  divinest  Grave,  all  silent  under  him ;  the  pulsings  of  his 
own  soul,  if  he  have  any  soul,  alone  audible.  Truly  it  may  be 
a  kind  of  worship  !  Truly,  if  a  man  cannot  get  some  glimpse 
into  the  Eternities,  looking  through  this  portal,  —  through 
what  other  need  he  try  it  ? 

Our  friend  the  Pontiff-Emperor  permits  cheerfully,  though 
with  contempt,  all  manner  of  Buddhists,  Bonzes,  Talapoins  and 
such  like,  to  build  brick  Temples,  on  the  voluntary  principle ; 
to  worship  with  what  of  chantings,  paper-lanterns  and  tumul¬ 
tuous  brayings,  pleases  them ;  and  make  night  hideous,  since 
they  find  some  comfort  in  so  doing.  Cheerfully,  though  with 
contempt.  He  is  a  wiser  Pontiff  than  many  persons  think  ! 
He  is  as  yet  the  one  Chief  Potentate  or  Priest  in  this  Earth 
who  has  made  a  distinct  systematic  attempt  at  what  we  call 
the  ultimate  result  of  all  religion,  “  Practical  Hero-worship :  ” 
he  does  incessantly,  with  true  anxiety,  in  such  way  as  he  can, 
search  and  sift  (it  would  appear)  his  whole  enormous  popula¬ 
tion  for  the  Wisest  born  among  them  ;  by  which  Wisest,  as  by 
born  Kings,  these  three  hundred  million  men  are  governed. 
The  Heavens,  to  a  certain  extent,  do  appear  to  countenance 
him.  These  three  hundred  millions  actually  make  porcelain, 
souchong  tea,  with  innumerable  other  things ;  and  fight,  under 
Heaven’s  flag,  against  Necessity;  —  and  have  fewer  Seven- 
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Years  Wars,  Thirty-Years  Wars,  French-Revolution  Wars,  and 
infernal  fightings  with  each  other,  than  certain  millions  else¬ 
where  have ! 

Nay  in  our  poor  distracted  Europe  itself,  in  these  newest 
times,  have  there  not  religious  voices  risen,  —  with  a  religion 
new  and  yet  the  oldest ;  entirely  indisputable  to  all  hearts  of 
men  ?  Some  I  do  know,  who  did  not  call  or  think  themselves 
“  Prophets,”  far  enough  from  that ;  but  who  were,  in  very 
truth,  melodious  Voices  from  the  eternal  Heart  of  Nature 
once  again ;  souls  forever  venerable  to  all  that  have  a  soul.  A 
French  Revolution  is  one  phenomenon ;  as  complement  and 
spiritual  exponent  thereof,  a  Poet  Goethe  and  German  Litera¬ 
ture  is  to  me  another.  The  old  Secular  or  Practical  World,  so 
to  speak,  having  gone  up  in  fire,  is  not  here  the  prophecy  and 
dawn  of  a  new  Spiritual  World,  parent  of  far  nobler,  wider, 
new  Practical  Worlds  ?  A  Life  of  Antique  devoutness,  An¬ 
tique  veracity  and  heroism,  has  again  become  possible,  is  again 
seen  actual  there,  for  the  most  modern  man.  A  phenomenon, 
as  quiet  as  it  is,  comparable  for  greatness  to  no  other  !  “  The 

great  event  for  the  world  is,  now  as  always,  the  arrival  in  it 
of  a  new  Wise  Man.”  Touches  there  are,  be  the  Heavens  ever 
thanked,  of  new  Sphere-melody;  audible  once  more,  in  the 
infinite  jargoning  discords  and  poor  scrannel-pipings  of  the 
thing  called  Literature ;  —  priceless  there,  as  the  voice  of  new 
Heavenly  Psalms  !  Literature,  like  the  old  Prayer-Collections 
of  the  first  centuries,  were  it  “  well  selected  from  and  burnt,” 
contains  precious  things.  For  Literature,  with  all  its  printing- 
presses,  puffing-engines  and  shoreless  deaf  ening  triviality,  is  yet 
“  the  Thought  of  Thinking  Souls.”  A  sacred  “  religion,”  if  you 
like  the  name,  does  live  in  the  heart  of  that  strange  froth-ocean, 
not  wholly  froth,  which  we  call  Literature ;  and  will  more  and 
more  disclose  itself  therefrom  ;  —  not  now  as  scorching  Fire  : 
the  red  smoky  scorching  Fire  has  purified  itself  into  white 
sunny  Light.  Is  not  Light  grander  than  Fire  ?  It  is  the  same 
element  in  a  state  of  purity. 

My  ingenuous  readers,  we  will  march  out  of  this  Third  Book 
With  a  rhythmic  word  of  Goethe’s  on  our  lips  ;  a  word  which 
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perhaps  has  already  sung  itself,  in  dark  hours  and  in  bright, 
through  many  a  heart.  To  me,  finding  it  devout  yet  wholly 
credible  and  veritable,  full  of  piety  yet  free  of  cant ;  to  me, 
joyfully  finding  much  in  it,  and  joyfully  missing  so  much  in 
it,  this  little  snatch  of  music,  by  the  greatest  German  Man, 
sounds  like  a  stanza  in  the  grand  Road-Song  and  Marching- 
Song  of  our  great  Teutonic  Kindred,  wending,  wending,  valiant 
and  victorious,  through  the  undiscovered  Deeps  of  Time  !  He 
calls  it  MasorirLodge,  —  not  Psalm  or  Hymn  :  — 

The  Mason’s  ways  are 
A  type  of  Existence, 

And  his  persistence 
Is  as  the  days  are 
Of  men  in  this  world. 

The  Future  hides  in  it 
Gladness  and  sorrow ; 

We  press  still  thorow, 

Nought  that  abides  in  it 
Daunting  us,  —  onward. 

And  solemn  before  us. 

Veiled,  the  dark  Portal, 

Goal  of  all  mortal :  — 

Stars  silent  rest  o’er  us, 

Graves  under  us  silent ! 

While  earnest  thou  gazest, 

Comes  boding  of  terror, 

Comes  phantasm  and  error, 

Perplexes  the  bravest 
With  doubt  and  misgiving. 

But  heard  are  the  Voices, — 

Heard  are  the  Sages, 

The  Worlds  and  the  Ages: 

“  Choose  well ;  your  choice  is 
Brief  and  yet  endless  : 

“  Here  eyes  do  regard  you. 

In  Eternity’s  stillness ; 

Here  is  all  fulness, 

Ye  brave,  to  reward  you; 

Work,  and  despair  not." 
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To  predict  the  Future,  to  manage  the  Present,  would  not  be 
so  impossible,  had  not  the  Past  been  so  sacrilegiously  mis¬ 
handled  ;  effaced,  and  what  is  worse,  defaced !  The  Past  can¬ 
not  be  seen;  the  Past,  looked  at  through  the  medium  of 
“Philosophical  History”  in  these  times,  cannot  even  be  not 
seen:  it  is  misseen ;  affirmed  to  have  existed, — and  to  have 
been  a  godless  Impossibility.  Your  Norman  Conquerors,  true 
royal  souls,  crowned  kings  as  such,  were  vulturous  irrational 
tyrants :  your  Becket  was  a  noisy  egoist  and  hypocrite ;  get¬ 
ting  his  brains  spilt  on  the  floor  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  to 
secure  the  main  chance,  —  somewhat  uncertain  how!  “Policy, 
Fanaticism;”  or  say  “Enthusiasm,”  even  “honest  Enthusi¬ 
asm,”  —  ah  yes,  of  course :  — 

“  The  Dog,  to  gain  his  private  ends, 

Went  mad,  and  hit  the  Man  !  ”  — 

For  in  truth,  the  eye  sees  in  all  things  “what  it  brought 
with  it  the  means  of  seeing.”  A  godless  century,  looking  back 
on  centuries  that  were  godly,  produces  portraitures  more 
miraculous  than  any  other.  All  was  inane  discord  in  the 
Past;  brute  Force  bore  rule  everywhere;  Stupidity,  savage 
Unreason,  fitter  for  Bedlam  than  for  a  human  World !  Where¬ 
by  indeed  it  becomes  sufficiently  natural  that  the  like  quali¬ 
ties,  in  new  sleeker  habiliments,  should  continue  in  our  time 
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to  rule.  Millions  enchanted  in  Bastille  Workhouses ;  Irish 
Widows  proving  their  relationship  by  typhus-fever :  what 
would  you  have  ?  It  was  ever  so,  or  worse.  Man’s  History, 
was  it  not  always  even  this  :  The  cookery  and  eating-up  of 
imbecile  Dupedom  by  successful  Quackhood ;  the  battle,  with 
various  weapons,  of  vulturous  Quack  and  Tyrant  against  vul¬ 
turous  Tyrant  and  Quack?  No  God  was  in  the  Past  Time; 
nothing  but  Mechanisms  and  Chaotic  Brute-Gods:  —  how  shall 
the  poor  “  Philosophic  Historian,”  to  whom  his  own  century 
is  all  godless,  see  any  God  in  other  centuries  ? 

Men  believe  in  Bibles,  and  disbelieve  in  them;  but  of  all 
Bibles  the  frightfulest  to  disbelieve  in  is  this  “Bible  of  Uni¬ 
versal  History.”  This  is  the  Eternal  Bible  and  God’s-Book, 
“  which  every  born  man,”  till  once  the  soul  and  eyesight  are 
extinguished  in  him,  “can  and  must,  with  his  own  eyes,  see 
the  God’s-Einger  writing  !  ”  To  discredit  this,  is  an  infidelity 
like  no  other.  Such  infidelity  you  would  punish,  if  not  by  fire 
and  fagot,  which  are  difficult  to  manage  in  our  times,  yet  by 
the  most  peremptory  order,  To  hold  its  peace  till  it  got  some¬ 
thing  wiser  to  say.  Why  should  the  blessed  Silence  be  broken 
into  noises,  to  communicate  only  the  like  of  this  ?  If  the 
Past  have  no  God’s-Reason  in  it,  nothing  but  Devil’ s-Unreason, 
let  the  Past  be  eternally  forgotten :  mention  it  no  more ;  — 
we  whose  ancestors  were  all  hanged,  why  should  we  talk  of 
ropes ! 

It  is,  in  brief,  not  true  that  men  ever  lived  by  Delirium, 
Hypocrisy,  Injustice,  or  any  form  of  Unreason,  since  they 
came  to  inhabit  this  Planet.  It  is  not  true  that  they  ever  did, 
or  ever  will,  live  except  by  the  reverse  of  these.  Men  will 
again  be  taught  this.  Their  acted  History  will  then  again  be 
a  Heroism ;  their  written  History,  what  it  once  was,  an  Epic. 
Nay,  forever  it  is  either  such,  or  else  it  virtually  is  —  Nothing. 
Were  it  written  in  a  thousand  volumes,  the  Unheroic  of  such 
volumes  hastens  incessantly  to  be  forgotten ;  the  net  content 
of  an  Alexandrian  Library  of  Unheroics  is,  and  will  ultimately 
show  itself  to  be,  zero.  What  man  is  interested  to  remember 
it ;  have  not  all  men,  at  all  times,  the  liveliest  interest  to  for¬ 
get  it?  —  “Revelations,”  if  not  celestial,  then  infernal,  will 
Vol.  6  T.T 
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teach  us  that  God  is ;  we  shall  then,  if  needful,  discern  with¬ 
out  difficulty  that  He  has  always  been !  The  Dryasdust  Phi- 
losophisms  and  enlightened  Scepticisms  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  historical  and  other,  will  have  to  survive  for  a  while 
with  the  Physiologists,  as  a  memorable  Nightmare-Dream.  All 
this  haggard  epoch,  with  its  ghastly  Doctrines,  and  death’s- 
head  Philosophies  “teaching  by  example”  or  otherwise,  will 
one  day  have  become,  what  to  our  Moslem  friends  their  god¬ 
less  ages  are,  “the  Period  of  Ignorance.” 

If  the  convulsive  struggles  of  the  last  Half-Century  have 
taught  poor  struggling  convulsed  Europe  any  truth,  it  may 
perhaps  be  this  as  the  essence  of  innumerable  others :  That 
Europe  requires  a  real  Aristocracy,  a  real  Priesthood,  or  it 
cannot  continue  to  exist.  Huge  Erench  Revolutions,  Napoleon- 
isms,  then  Bourbonisms  with  their  corollary  of  Three  Days, 
finishing  in  very  unfinal  Louis-Philippisms :  all  this  ought  to 
be  didactic !  All  this  may  have  taught  us,  That  False  Aris¬ 
tocracies  are  insupportable  ;  that  No- Aristocracies,  Liberty- 
and-Equalities  are  impossible;  that  true  Aristocracies  are  at 
once  indispensable  and  not  easily  attained. 

Aristocracy  and  Priesthood,  a  Governing  Class  and  a  Teach¬ 
ing  Class :  these  two,  sometimes  separate,  and  endeavoring  to 
harmonize  themselves,  sometimes  conjoined  as  one,  and  the 
King  a  Pontiff-King :  —  there  did  no  Society  exist  without 
these  two  vital  elements,  there  will  none  exist.  It  lies  in  the 
very  nature  of  man :  you  will  visit  no  remotest  village  in 
the  most  republican  country  of  the  world,  where  virtually  or 
actually  you  do  not  find  these  two  powers  at  work.  Man, 
little  as  he  may  suppose  it,  is  necessitated  to  obey  superiors. 
He  is  a  social  being  in  virtue  of  this  necessity ;  nay  he  could 
not  be  gregarious  otherwise.  He  obeys  those  whom  he  es 
teems  better  than  himself,  wiser,  braver ;  and  will  forever 
obey  such ;  and  even  be  ready  and  delighted  to  do  it. 

The  Wiser,  Braver :  these,  a  Virtual  Aristocracy  everywhere 
and  every  when,  do  in  all  Societies  that  reach  any  articulate 
shape,  develop  themselves  into  a  ruling  class,  an  Actual  Aris¬ 
tocracy,  with  settled  modes  of  operating,  what  are  called  laws 
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and  even  'private-laws  or  privileges,  and  so  forth ;  very  notable 
to  look  upon  in  this  world.  —  Aristocracy  and  Priesthood,  we 
say,  are  sometimes  united.  For  indeed  the  Wiser  and  the 
Braver  are  properly  but  one  class ;  no  wise  man  but  needed 
first  of  all  to  be  a  brave  man,  or  he  never  had  been  wise.  The 
noble  Priest  was  always  a  noble  Aristos  to  begin  with,  and 
something  more  to  end  with.  Your  Luther,  your  Knox,  your 
Anselm,  Becket,  Abbot  Samson,  Samuel  Johnson,  if  they  had 
not  been  brave  enough,  by  what  possibility  could  they  ever 
have  been  wise  ?  — *  If,  from  accident  or  forethought,  this  your 
Actual  Aristocracy  have  got  discriminated  into  Two  Classes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  Priest  Class  is  the  more  dig¬ 
nified;  supreme  over  the  other,  as  governing  head  is  over 
active  hand.  And  yet  in  practice  again,  it  is  likeliest  the 
reverse  will  be  found  arranged ;  —  a  sign  that  the  arrangement 
is  already  vitiated;  that  a  split  is  introduced  into  it,  .which 
will  widen  and  widen  till  the  whole  be  rent  asunder. 

In  England,  in  Europe  generally,  we  may  say  that  these  two 
Virtualities  have  unfolded  themselves  into  Actualities,  in  by 
far  the  noblest  and  richest  manner  any  region  of  the  world 
ever  saw.  A  spiritual  Guideship,  a  practical  Governorship, 
fruit  of  the  grand  conscious  endeavors,  say  rather  of  the  im¬ 
measurable  unconscious  instincts  and  necessities  of  men,  have 
established  themselves  ;  very  strange  to  behold.  Everywhere, 
while  so  much  has  been  forgotten,  you  find  the  King’s  Palace, 
and  the  Vice-king’s  Castle,  Mansion,  Manor-house  ;  till  there  is 
not  an  inch  of  ground  from  sea  to  sea  but  has  both  its  King 
and  Vice-king,  long  due  series  of  Vice-kings,  its  Squire,  Earl, 
Duke  or  whatever  the  title  of  him,  —  to  whom  you  have  given 
the  land,  that  he  may  govern  you  in  it. 

More  touching  still,  there  is  not  a  hamlet  where  poor  peasants 
congregate,  but,  by  one  means  and  another,  a  Church-Apparatus 
has  been  got  together,  —  roofed  edifice,  with  revenues  and  bel¬ 
fries  ;  pulpit,  reading-desk,  with  Books  and  Methods :  possibil¬ 
ity,  in  short,  and  strict  prescription,  That  a  man  stand  there 
and  speak  of  spiritual  things  to  men.  It  is  beautiful ;  —  even 
in  its  great  obscuration  and  decadence,  it  is  among  the  beauti- 
iulest,  most  touching  objects  one  sees  on  the  Earth.  This 
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Speaking  Man  has  indeed,  in  these  times,  wandered  terribly 
from  the  point ;  has,  alas,  as  it  were,  totally  lost  sight  of  the 
point :  yet,  at  bottom,  whom  have  we  to  compare  with  him  ? 
Of  all  public  functionaries  boarded  and  lodged  on  the  Industry 
of  Modern  Europe,  is  there  one  worthier  of  the  board  he  has  ? 
A  man  even  professing,  and  never  so  languidly  making  still 
some  endeavor,  to  save  the  souls  of  men :  contrast  him  with  a 
man  professing  to  do  little  but  shoot  the  partridges  of  men ! 
I  wish  he  could  find  the  point  again,  this  Speaking  One ;  and 
stick  to  it  with  tenacity,  with  deadly  energy ;  for  there  is  need 
of  him  yet !  The  Speaking  Function,  this  of  Truth  coming 
to  us  with  a  living  voice,  nay  in  a  living  shape,  and  as  a  con¬ 
crete  practical  exemplar :  this,  with  all  our  W riting  and  Print¬ 
ing  Functions,  has  a  perennial  place.  Could  he  but  find  the 
point  again,  —  take  the  old  spectacles  off  his  nose,  and  looking 
up  discover,  almost  in  contact  with  him,  what  the  real  Satanas, 
and  soul-devouring,  world-devouring  Devil,  now  is !  Original 
Sin  and  such  like  are  bad  enough,  I  doubt  not :  but  distilled 
Gin,  dark  Ignorance,  Stupidity,  dark  Corn-Law,  Bastille  and 
Company,  what  are  they  !  Will  he  discover  our  new  real 
Satan,  whom  he  has  to  fight ;  or  go  on  droning  through  his  old 
nose-spectacles  about  old  extinct  Satans ;  and  never  see  the 
real  one,  till  he  feel  him  at  his  own  throat  and  ours  ?  That 
is  a  question,  for  the  world !  Let  us  not  intermeddle  with  it 
here. 

Sorrowful,  phantasmal  as  this  same  Double  Aristocracy  of 
Teachers  and  Governors  now  looks,  it  is  worth  all  men’s  while 
to  know  that  the  purport  of  it  is  and  remains  noble  and  most 
real.  Dryasdust,  looking  merely  at  the  surface,  is  greatly  in 
error  as  to  those  ancient  Kings.  William  Conqueror,  William 
Eufus  or  liedbeard,  Stephen  Curthose  himself,  much  more 
Henry  Beauclerc  and  our  brave  Plantagenet  Henry :  the  life 
of  these  men  was  not  a  vulturous  Fighting ;  it  was  a  valorous 
Governing,  —  to  which  occasionally  Fighting  did,  and  alas 
must  yet,  though  far  seldomer  now,  superadd  itself  as  an  acci¬ 
dent,  a  distressing  impedimental  adjunct.  The  fighting  too 
was  indispensable,  for  ascertaining  who  had  the  might  over 
whom,  the  right  over  whom.  By  much  hard  fighting,  as  we 
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once  said,  “the  unrealities,  beaten  into  dust,  flew  gradually 
off ;  ”  and  left  the  plain  reality  and  fact,  “  Thou  stronger  than 
I;  thou  wiser  than  I;  thou  king,  and  subject  I,”  in  a  some¬ 
what  clearer  condition. 

Truly  we  cannot  enough  admire,  in  those  Abbot-Samson  and 
William-Conqueror  times,  the  arrangement  they  had  made  of 
their  Governing  Classes.  Highly  interesting  to  observe  how 
the  sincere  insight,  on  their  part,  into  what  did,  of  primary 
necessity,  behoove  to  be  accomplished,  had  led  them  to  the 
way  of  accomplishing  it,  and  in  the  course  of  time  to  get  it 
accomplished  !  No  imaginary  Aristocracy  would  serve  their 
turn  ;  and  accordingly  they  attained  a  real  one.  The  Bravest 
men,  who,  it  is  ever  to  be  repeated  and  remembered,  are  also 
on  the  whole  the  Wisest,  Strongest,  every -way  Best,  had  here, 
with  a  respectable  degree  of  accuracy,  been  got  selected ; 
seated  each  on  his  piece  of  territory,  which  was  lent  him,  then 
gradually  given  him,  that  he  might  govern  it.  These  Vice- 
kings,  each  on  his  portion  of  the  common  soil  of  England,  with 
a  Head  King  over  all,  were  a  “  Virtuality  perfected  into  an 
Actuality  ”  really  to  an  astonishing  extent. 

For  those  were  rugged  stalwart  ages;  full  of  earnestness, 
of  a  rude  God’s-truth  :  —  nay,  at  any  rate,  their  quilting  was 
so  unspeakably  thinner  than  ours  ;  Fact  came  swiftly  on  them, 
if  at  any  time  they  had  yielded  to  Phantasm  !  “  The  Knaves 
and  Dastards  ”  had  to  be  “  arrested  ”  in  some  measure  ;  or  the 
world,  almost  within  year  and  day,  found  that  it  could  not 
live.  The  Knaves  and  Dastards  accordingly  were  got  arrested. 
Dastards  upon  the  very  throne  had  to  be  got  arrested,  and 
taken  off  the  throne,  —  by  such  methods  as  there  were  ;  by 
the  roughest  method,  if  there  chanced  to  be  no  smoother  one ! 
Doubtless  there  was  much  harshness  of  operation,  much  se¬ 
verity  ;  as  indeed  government  and  surgery  are  often  some¬ 
what  severe.  Gurth,  born  thrall  of  Cedric,  it  is  like,  got  cuffs 
as  often  as  pork-parings,  if  he  misdemeaned  himself;  but  Gurth 
did  belong  to  Cedric  :  no  human  creature  then  went  about  con¬ 
nected  with  nobody  ;  left  to  go  his  way  into  Bastilles  or  worse, 
under  Laissez-faire ;  reduced  to  prove  his  relationship  by 
dying  of  typhus-fever !  —  Days  come  -when  there  is  no  King  in 
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Israel,  but  every  man  is  his  own  king,  doing  that  which  is  right 
in  his  own  eyes  ;  —  and  tar-barrels  are  burnt  to  “  Liberty,” 
“  Tenpound  Franchise  ”  and  the  like,  with  considerable  effect 
in  various  ways  !  — 

That  Feudal  Aristocracy,  I  say,  was  no  imaginary  one.  To 
a  respectable  degree,  its  Jarls,  what  we  now  call  Earls,  were 
Strong-Ones  in  fact  as  well  as  etymology  ;  its  Dukes  Leaders  ; 
its  Lords  Law-wards.  They  did  all  the  Soldiering  and  Police 
of  the  country,  all  the  Judging,  Law-making,  even  the  Church- 
Extension  ;  whatsoever  in  the  way  of  Governing,  of  Guiding 
and  Protecting  could  be  done.  It  was  a  Land  Aristocracy  ;  it 
managed  the  Governing  of  this  English  People,  and  had  the 
reaping  of  the  Soil  of  England  in  return.  It  is,  in  many 
senses,  the  Law  of  Nature,  this  same  Law  of  Feudalism :  — no 
right  Aristocracy  but  a  Land  one  !  The  curious  are  invited  to 
meditate  upon  it  in  these  days.  Soldiering,  Police  and  Judg¬ 
ing,  Church-Extension,  nay  real  Government  and  Guidance,  all 
this  was  actually  done  by  the  Holders  of  the  Land  in  return 
for  their  Land.  How  much  of  it  is  now  done  by  them  ;  done 
by  anybody  ?  Good  Heavens,  “  Laissez-faire,  Do  ye  nothing, 
eat  your  wages  and  sleep,”  is  everywhere  the  passionate  half¬ 
wise  cry  of  this  time ;  and  they  will  not  so  much  as  do  nothing, 
but  must  do  mere  Corn-Laws  !  We  raise  Fifty-two  millions, 
from  the  general  mass  of  us,  to  get  our  Governing  done  —  or, 
alas,  to  get  ourselves  persuaded  that  it  is  done  :  and  the  “  pe¬ 
culiar  burden  of  the  Land  ”  is  to  pay,  not  all  this,  but  to  pay,  as 
I  learn,  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  all  this.  Our  first  Chartist 
Parliament,  or  Oliver  Redivivus,  you  would  say,  will  know 
where  to  lay  the  new  taxes  of  England !  —  Or,  alas,  taxes  ? 
If  we  made  the  Holders  of  the  Land  pay  every  shilling  still 
of  the  expense  of  Governing  the  Land,  what  were  all  that  ? 
The  Land,  by  mere  hired  Governors,  cannot  be  got  governed. 
You  cannot  hire  men  to  govern  the  Land:  it  is  by  a  mission 
not  contracted  for  in  the  Stock-Exchange,  but  felt  in  their  own 
hearts  as  coming  out  of  Heaven,  that  men  can  govern  a  Land. 
The  mission  of  a  Land  Aristocracy  is  a  sacred  one,  in  both  the 
senses  of  that  old  word.  The  footing  it  stands  on,  at  present, 
might  give  rise  to  thoughts  other  than  of  Corn-Laws  !  — 
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But  truly  a  “  Splendor  of  God/’  as  in  William  Conqueror’s 
rough  oath,  did  dwell  in  those  old  rude  veracious  ages  ;  did  in¬ 
form,  more  and  more,  with  a  heavenly  nobleness,  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  work  and  life.  Phantasms  could  not  yet  walk 
abroad  in  mere  Cloth  Tailorage  ;  they  were  at  least  Phantasms 
“  on  the  rim  of  the  horizon,”  pencilled  there  by  an  eternal 
Light-beam  from  within.  A  most  “  practical  ”  Hero-worship 
went  on,  unconsciously  or  half-consciously,  everywhere.  A 
Monk  Samson,  with  a  maximum  of  two  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
could,  without  ballot-box,  be  made  a  Vice-king  of,  being  seen 
to  be  worthy.  The  difference  between  a  good  man  and  a  bad 
man  was  as  yet  felt  to  be,  what  it  forever  is,  an  immeasurable 
one.  Who  durst  have  elected  a  Pandarus  Dogdraught,  in  those 
days,  to  any  office,  Carlton  Club,  Senatorship,  or  place  what¬ 
soever  ?  It  was  felt  that  the  arch  Satanas  and  no  other  had  a 
clear  right  of  property  in  Pandarus ;  that  it  were  better  for 
you  to  have  no  hand  in  Pandarus,  to  keep  out  of  Pandarus  his 
neighborhood  !  Which  is,  to  this  hour,  the  mere  fact ;  though 
for  the  present,  alas,  the  forgotten  fact.  I  think  they  were 
comparatively  blessed  times  those,  in  their  way  !  “  Violence,” 
“  war,”  “  disorder  :  ”  well,  what  is  war,  and  death  itself,  to  such 
a  perpetual  life-in-death,  and  “  peace,  peace,  where  there  is 
no  peace  ” !  Unless  some  Hero-worship,  in  its  new  appro¬ 
priate  form,  can  return,  this  world  does  not  promise  to  be  very 
habitable  long. 

Old  Anselm,  exiled  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  one  of  the 
purest-minded  “  men  of  genius,”  was  travelling  to  make  his 
appeal  to  Home  against  King  Rufus,  —  a  man  of  rough  ways, 
in  whom  the  “  inner  Light-beam  ”  shone  very  fitfully.  It  is 
beautiful  to  read,  in  Monk  Eadmer,  how  the  Continental  popu¬ 
lations  welcomed  and  venerated  this  Anselm,  as  no  French 
population  now  venerates  Jean-Jacques  or  giant-killing  Vol¬ 
taire  ;  as  not  even  an  American  population  now  venerates  a 
Schniispel  the  distinguished  Novelist !  They  had,  by  phantasy 
and  true  insight,  the  intensest  conviction  that  a  God’s-Blessing 
dwelt  in  this  Anselm,  —  as  is  my  conviction  too.  They 
crowded  round,  with  bent  knees  and  enkindled  hearts,  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  blessing,  to  hear  his  voice,  to  see  the  light  of  his 
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face.  My  blessings  on  them  and  on  him  !  —  But  the  notablest 
was  a  certain  necessitous  or  covetous  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
straitened  circumstances  we  shall  hope,  —  who  reflected  that 
in  all  likelihood  this  English  Archbishop,  going  towards  Borne 
to  appeal,  must  have  taken  store  of  cash  with  him  to  bribe  the 
Cardinals.  Wherefore  he  of  Burgundy,  for  his  part,  decided 
to  lie  in  wait  and  rob  him.  “  In  an  open  space  of  a  wood,” 
some  “  wood  ”  then  green  and  growing,  eight  centuries  ago,  in 
Burgundian  Land,  —  this  fierce  Duke,  with  fierce  steel  follow¬ 
ers,  shaggy,  savage,  as  the  Bussian  bear,  dashes  out  on  the 
weak  old  Anselm ;  who  is  riding  along  there,  on  his  small 
quiet-going  pony ;  escorted  only  by  Eadmer  and  another  poor 
Monk  on  ponies ;  and,  except  small  modicum  of  road-money, 
not  a  gold  coin  in  his  possession.  The  steel-clad  Bussian  bear 
emerges,  glaring  :  the  old  white-bearded  man  starts  not,  — 
paces  on  unmoved,  looking  into  him  with  those  clear  old  ear¬ 
nest  eyes,  with  that  venerable  sorrowful  time-worn  face ;  of 
whom  no  man  or  thing  need  be  afraid,  and  who  also  is  afraid 
of  no  created  man  or  thing.  The  fire-eyes  of  his  Burgundian 
Grace  meet  these  clear  eye-glances,  convey  them  swift  to  his 
heart :  he  bethinks  him  that  probably  this  feeble,  fearless, 
hoary  Figure  has  in  it  something  of  the  Most  High  God  ;  that 
probably  he  shall  be  damned  if  he  meddle  with  it,  —  that,  on 
the  whole,  he  had  better  not.  He  plunges,  the  rough  savage, 
from  his  war-horse,  down  to  his  knees  ;  embraces  the  feet  of 
old  Anselm :  he  too  begs  his  blessing ;  orders  men  to  escort 
him,  guard  him  from  being  robbed,  and  under  dread  penalties 
see  him  safe  on  his  way.  Per  os  Dei,  as  his  Majesty  was  wont 
to  ejaculate  ! 

Neither  is  this  quarrel  of  Bufus  and  Anselm,  of  Henry  and 
Becket,  uninstructive  to  us.  It  was,  at  bottom,  a  great  quarrel. 
For,  admitting  that  Anselm  was  full  of  divine  blessing,  he  by 
no  means  included  in  him  all  forms  of  divine  blessing:  — there 
were  far  other  forms  withal,  which  he  little  dreamed  of ;  and 
William  Bedbeard  was  unconsciously  the  representative  and 
spokesman  of  these.  In  truth,  could  your  divine  Anselm,  your 
divine  Pope  Gregory  have  had  their  way,  the  results  had  been 
very  notable.  Our  Western  World  had  all  become  a  European 
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Thibet,  with  one  Grand  Lama  sitting  at  Rome ;  our  one  hon¬ 
orable  business  that  of  singing  mass,  all  day  and  all  night. 
Which  would  not  in  the  least  have  suited  us  !  The  Supreme 
Powers  willed  it  not  so. 

It  was  as  if  King  Redbeard  unconsciously,  addressing  An¬ 
selm,  Becket  and  the  others,  had  said  :  “  Right  Reverend, 
your  Theory  of  the  Universe  is  indisputable  by  man  or  devil. 
To  the  core  of  our  heart  we  feel  that  this  divine  thing,  which 
you  call  Mother  Church,  does  fill  the  whole  world  hitherto 
known,  and  is  and  shall  be  all  our  salvation  and  all  our  desire. 
And  yet  —  and  yet  —  Behold,  though  it  is  an  unspoken  secret, 
the  world  is  ivider  than  any  of  us  think,  Right  Reverend  ! 
Behold,  there  are  yet  other  immeasurable  Sacrednesses  in  this 
that  you  call  Heathenism,  Secularity  !  On  the  whole,  I,  in  an 
obscure  but  most  rooted  manner,  feel  that  I  cannot  comply 
with  you.  Western  Thibet  and  perpetual  mass-chanting, — 
No.  I  am,  so  to  speak,  in  the  family-way  ;  with  child,  of  I 
know  not  what,  —  certainty  of  something  far  different  from 
this  !  I  have  —  Per  os  Dei,  I  have  Manchester  Cotton-trades, 
Bromwicham  Iron-trades,  American  Commonwealths,  Indian 
Empires,  Steam  Mechanisms  and  Shakspeare  Dramas,  in  my 
belly  ;  and  cannot  do  it,  Right  Reverend  !  ”  —  So  accordingly 
it  was  decided :  and  Saxon  Becket  spilt  his  life  •  in  Canter¬ 
bury  Cathedral,  as  Scottish  Wallace  did  on  Tower-Hill,  and  as 
generally  a  noble  man  and  martyr  has  to  do,  —  not  for  noth¬ 
ing  ;  no,  but  for  a  divine  something  other  than  he  had  alto¬ 
gether  calculated.  We  will  now  quit  this  of  the  hard,  organic, 
but  limited  Feudal  Ages  ;  and  glance  timidly  into  the  immense 
Industrial  Ages,  as  yet  all  inorganic,  and  in  a  quite  pulpy  con¬ 
dition,  requiring  desperately  to  harden  themselves  into  some 
organism  ! 

Our  Epic  having  now  become  Tools  and  the  Man,  it  is  more 
than  usually  impossible  to  prophesy  the  Future.  The  bound¬ 
less  Future  does  lie  there,  predestined,  nay  already  extant 
though  unseen ;  hiding,  in  its  Continents  of  Darkness,  “  glad¬ 
ness  and  sorrow  :  ”  but  the  supremest  intelligence  of  man  can¬ 
not  prefigure  much  of  it :  —  the  united  intelligence  and  effort 
of  All  Men  in  all  coming  generations,  this  alone  will  gradually 
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prefigure  it,  and  figure  and  form  it  into  a  seen  fact !  Straining 
our  eyes  hitherto,  the  utmost  effort  of  intelligence  sheds  but 
some  most  glimmering  dawn,  a  little  way  into  its  dark  enor¬ 
mous  Deeps  :  only  huge  outlines  loom  uncertain  on  the  sight ; 
and  the  ray  of  prophecy,  at  a  short  distance,  expires.  But 
may  we  not  say,  here  as  always,  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof  !  To  shape  the  whole  Future  is  not  our  problem  ; 
but  only  to  shape  faithfully  a  small  part  of  it,  according  to 
rules  already  known.  It  is  perhaps  possible  for  each  of  us 
who  will  with  due  earnestness  inquire,  to  ascertain  clearly 
what  he,  for  his  own  part,  ought  to  do :  this  let  him,  with 
true  heart,  do,  and  continue  doing.  The  general  issue  will, 
as  it  has  always  done,  rest  well  with  a  Higher  Intelligence 
than  ours. 

One  grand  “outline,”  or  even  two,  many  earnest  readers 
may  perhaps,  at  this  stage  of  the  business,  be  able  to  prefigure 
for  themselves,  —  and  draw  some  guidance  from.  One  predic¬ 
tion,  or  even  two,  are  already  possible.  For  the  Life-tree 
Igdrasil,  in  all  its  new  developments,  is  the  self-same  world- 
old  Life-tree  :  having  found  an  element  or  elements  there, 
running  from  the  very  roots  of  it  in  Hela’s  Realms,  in  the 
Well  of  Mimer  and  of  the  Three  Nornas  or  Times,  up  to  this 
present  hour  of  it  in  our  own  hearts,  we  conclude  that  such 
will  have  to  continue.  A  man  has,  in  his  own  soul,  an  Eter¬ 
nal;  can  read  something  of  the  Eternal  there,  if  he  will  look! 
He  already  knows  what  will  continue  ;  what  cannot,  by  any 
means  or  appliance  whatsoever,  be  made  to  continue ! 

One  wide  and  widest  “  outline  ”  ought  really,  in  all  ways,  to 
be  becoming  clear  to  us  ;  this  namely ;  That  a  “  Splendor  of 
God,”  in  one  form  or  other,  will  have  to  unfold  itself  from  the 
heart  of  these  our  Industrial  Ages  too  ;  or  they  will  never  get 
themselves  “organized;”  but  continue  chaotic,  distressed,  dis¬ 
tracted  evermore,  and  have  to  perish  in  frantic  suicidal  disso¬ 
lution.  A  second  “  outline  ”  or  prophecy,  narrower,  but  also 
wide  enough,  seems  not  less  certain  :  That  there  will  again 
be  a  King  in  Israel ;  a  system  of  Order  and  Government ;  and 
every  man  shall,  in  some  measure,  see  himself  constrained  to 
do  that  which  is  right  in  the  King’s  eyes.  This  too  we  may 
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call  a  sure  element  of  the  Future ;  for  this  too  is  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal  ;  this  too  is  of  the  Present,  though  hidden  from  most ; 
and  without  it  no  fibre  of  the  Past  ever  was.  An  actual  new 
Sovereignty,  Industrial  Aristocracy,  real  not  imaginary  Aris¬ 
tocracy,  is  indispensable  and  indubitable  for  us. 

But  what  an  Aristocracy ;  on  what  new,  far  more  complex 
and  cunningly  devised  conditions  than  that  old  Feudal  fighting 
one  !  For  we  are  to  bethink  us  that  the  Epic  verily  is  not 
Arms  and  the  Alan,  but  Tools  and  the  Alan,  —  an  infinitely 
wider  kind  of  Epic.  And  again  we  are  to  bethink  us  that  men 
cannot  now  be  bound  to  men  by  brass-collars,  —  not  at  all : 
that  this  brass-collar  method,  in  all  figures  of  it,  has  vanished 
out  of  Europe  forevermore  !  Huge  Democracy,  walking  the 
streets  everywhere  in  its  Sack  Coat,  has  asserted  so  much ; 
irrevocably,  brooking  no  reply  !  True  enough,  man  is  forever 
the  “born  thrall”  of  certain  men,  born  master  of  certain  other 
men,  born  equal  of  certain  others,  let  him  acknowledge  the 
fact  or  not.  It  is  unblessed  for  him  when  he  cannot  acknowl¬ 
edge  this  fact ;  he  is  in  the  chaotic  state,  ready  to  perish,  till 
he  do  get  the  fact  acknowledged.  But  no  man  is,  or  can 
henceforth  be,  the  brass-collar  thrall  of  any  man ;  you  will 
have  to  bind  him  by  other,  far  nobler  and  cunninger  methods. 
Once  for  all,  he  is  to  be  loose  of  the  brass-collar,  to  have  a 
scope  as  wide  as  his  faculties  now  are :  —  will  he  not  be  all 
the  usefuler  to  you  in  that  new  state  ?  Let  him  go  abroad  as 
a  trusted  one,  as  a  free  one ;  and  return  home  to  you  with  rich 
earnings  at  night !  Gurth  could  only  tend  pigs  ;  this  one  will 
build  cities,  conquer  waste  worlds.  —  How,  in  conjunction  with 
inevitable  Democracy,  indispensable  Sovereignty  is  to  exist 
certainly  it  is  the  hugest  question  ever  heretofore  propounded 
to  Mankind !  The  solution  of  which  is  work  for  long  years 
and  centuries.  Years  and  centuries,  of  one  knows  not  what 
complexion ;  —  blessed  or  unblessed,  according  as  they  shall, 
with  earnest  valiant  effort,  make  progress  therein,  or,  in 
slothful  unveracity  and  dilettantism,  only  talk  of  making 
progress.  For  either  progress  therein,  or  swift  and  ever 
swifter  progress  towards  dissolution,  is  henceforth  a  neces¬ 
sity. 
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It  is  of  importance  that  this  grand  reformation  were  begun  ; 
that  Corn-Law  Debatings  and  other  jargon,  little  less  than 
delirious  in  such  a  time,  had  fled  far  away,  and  left  us  room 
to  begin !  For  the  evil  has  grown  practical,  extremely  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  if  it  be  not  seen  and  provided  for,  the  blindest  fool 
will  have  to  feel  it  ere  long.  There  is  much  that  can  wait ; 
but  there  is  something  also  that  cannot  wait.  With  millions 
of  eager  Working  Men  imprisoned  in  “Impossibility”  and 
Poor-Law  Bastilles,  it  is  time  that  some  means  of  dealing  with 
them  were  trying  to  become  “  possible  ”  !  Of  the  Government 
of  England,  of  all  articulate-speaking  functionaries,  real  and 
imaginary  Aristocracies,  of  me  and  of  thee,  it  is  imperatively 
demanded,  “  How  do  you  mean  to  manage  these  men  ?  Where 
are  they  to  find  a  supportable  existence  ?  What  is  to  become 
of  them,  —  and  of  you  !  ” 


CHAPTER  II. 

BRIBERY  COMMITTEE. 

In  the  case  of  the  late  Bribery  Committee,  it  seemed  to  be 
the  conclusion  of  the  soundest  practical  minds  that  Bribery 
could  not  be  put  down  ;  that  Pure  Election  was  a  thing  we 
had  seen  the  last  of,  and  must  now  go  on  without,  as  we  best 
could.  A  conclusion  not  a  little  startling ;  to  which  it  re¬ 
quires  a  practical  mind  of  some  seasoning  to  reconcile  yourself 
at  once !  It  seems,  then,  we  are  henceforth  to  get  ourselves 
constituted  Legislators  not  according  to  what  merit  we  may 
have,  or  even  what  merit  we  may  seem  to  have,  but  according 
to  the  length  of  our  purse,  and  our  frankness,  impudence  and 
dexterity  in  laying  out  the  contents  of  the  same.  Our  the¬ 
ory,  written  down  in  all  books  and  law-books,  spouted  forth 
from  all  barrel-heads,  is  perfect  purity  of  Tenpound  Franchise, 
absolute  sincerity  of  question  put  and  answer  given  ;  —  and  our 
practice  is  irremediable  bribery ;  irremediable,  unpunishable, 
which  you  will  do  more  harm  than  good  by  attempting  to  pun- 
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ish !  Once  more,  a  very  startling  conclusion  indeed ;  which,  what¬ 
ever  the  soundest  practical  minds  in  Parliament  may  think  of 
it  invites  all  British  men  to  meditations  of  various  kinds. 

A  Parliament,  one  would  say,  which  proclaims  itself  elected 
and  eligible  by  bribery,  tells  the  Nation  that  is  governed  by 
it  a  piece  of  singular  news.  Bribery :  have  we  reflected  what 
bribery  is  ?  Bribery  means  not  only  length  of  purse,  which  is 
neither  qualification  nor  the  contrary  for  legislating  well ;  but 
it  means  dishonesty,  and  even  impudent  dishonesty ;  —  brazen 
insensibility  to  lying  and  to  making  others  lie ;  total  oblivion, 
and  flinging  overboard,  for  the  nonce,  of  any  real  thing  you 
can  call  veracity,  morality;  with  dexterous  putting-on  the 
cast-clothes  of  that  real  thing,  and  strutting  about  in  them ! 
What  Legislating  can  you  get  out  of  a  man  in  that  fatal  situa¬ 
tion  ?  None  that  will  profit  much,  one  would  think !  A 
Legislator  who  has  left  his  veracity  lying  on  the  door-thresh¬ 
old,  he,  why  verily  he  —  ought  to  be  sent  out  to  seek  it 
again  ! 

Heavens,  what  an  inrprovement,  were  there  once  fairly  in 
Downing  Street  an  Election-Office  opened,  with  a  tariff  of 
Boroughs  !  Such  and  such  a  population,  amount  of  property- 
tax,  ground-rental,  extent  of  trade ;  returns  two  Members,  re¬ 
turns  one  Member,  for  so  much  money  down :  Ipswich  so  many 
thousands,  Nottingham  so  many,  —  as  they  happened,  one  by 
one,  to  fall  into  this  new  Downing-Street  Schedule  A !  An 
incalculable  improvement,  in  comparison  :  for  now  at  least  you 
have  it  fairly  by  length  of  purse,  and  leave  the  dishonesty,  the 
impudence,  the  unveracity  all  handsomely  aside.  Length  of 
purse  and  desire  to  be  a  Legislator  ought  to  get  a  man  into 
Parliament,  not  with,  but  if  possible  ivithout  the  unveracity, 
the  impudence  and  the  dishonesty  !  Length  of  purse  and  de¬ 
sire,  these  are,  as  intrinsic  qualifications,  correctly  equal  to 
zero ;  but  they  are  not  yet  less  than  zero,  —  as  the  smallest 
addition  of  that  latter  sort  will  make  them ! 

And  is  it  come  to  this  ?  And  does  our  venerable  Parliament 
announce  itself  elected  and  eligible  in  this  manner  ?  Surely 
such  a  Parliament  promulgates  strange  horoscopes  of  itself. 
What  is  to  become  of  a  Parliament  elected  or  eligible  in  this 
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manner  ?  Unless  Belial  and  Beelzebub  have  got  possession  of 
the  throne  of  this  Universe,  such  Parliament  is  preparing  it¬ 
self  for  new  Reform-bills.  We  shall  have  to  try  it  by  Chart¬ 
ism,  or  any  conceivable  ism,  rather  than  put  up  with  this  ! 
There  is  already  in  England  “religion”  enough  to  get  six 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  Consulting  Men  brought  together  who 
do  not  begin  work  with  a  lie  in  their  mouth.  Our  poor  old 
Parliament,  thousands  of  years  old,  is  still  good  for  some¬ 
thing,  for  several  things ;  —  though  many  are  beginning  to 
ask,  with  ominous  anxiety,  in  these  days :  For  what  thing  ? 
But  for  whatever  thing  and  things  Parliament  be  good,  indis¬ 
putably  it  must  start  with  other  than  a  lie  in  its  mouth  !  On 
the  whole,  a  Parliament  working  with  a  lie  in  its  mouth,  will 
have  to  take  itself  away.  To  no  Parliament  or  thing,  that  one 
has  heard  of,  did  this  Universe  ever  long  yield  harbor  on  that 
footing.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  some  Chartism  is 
advancing,  some  armed  Cromwell  is  advancing,  to  apprise 
such  Parliament:  “Ye  are  no  Parliament.  In  the  name  of 
God,  —  go  !  ” 

In  sad  truth,  once  more,  how  is  our  whole  existence,  in  these 
present  days,  built  on  Cant,  Speciosity,  Falsehood,  Dilettant¬ 
ism  ;  with  this  one  serious  Veracity  in  it :  Mammonism ! 
Dig  down  where  you  will,  through  the  Parliament-floor  or  else¬ 
where,  how  infallibly  do  you,  at  spade’s  depth  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  come  upon  this  universal  Liars- rock  substratum  !  Much 
else  is  ornamental ;  true  on  barrel-heads,  in  pulpits,  hustings, 
Parliamentary  benches ;  but  this  is  forever  true  and  truest : 
“  Money  does  bring  money’s  worth  ;  Put  money  in  your  purse.” 
Here,  if  nowhere  else,  is  the  human  soul  still  in  thorough  ear¬ 
nest  ;  sincere  with  a  prophet’s  sincerity  :  and  “  the  Hell  of  the 
English,”  as  Sauerteig  said,  “is  the  infinite  terror  of  Not  get¬ 
ting  on,  especially  of  Not  making  money.”  With  results  ! 

To  many  persons  the  horoscope  of  Parliament  is  more 
interesting  than  to  me :  but  surely  all  men  with  souls  must 
admit  that  sending  members  to  Parliament  by  bribery  is  an 
infamous  solecism ;  an  act  entirely  immoral,  which  no  man 
can  have  to  do  with  more  or  less,  but  he  will  soil  his  fingers 
more  or  less.  No  Carlton  Clubs,  Reform  Clubs,  nor  any  sort 
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of  clubs  or  creatures,  or  of  accredited  opinions  or  practices, 
can  make  a  Lie  Truth,  can  make  Bribery  a  Propriety.  The 
Parliament  should  really  either  punish  and  put  away  Bribery, 
or  legalize  it  by  some  Office  in  Downing  Street.  As  I  read 
the  Apocalypses,  a  Parliament  that  can  do  neither  of  these 
things  is  not  in  a  good  way.  —  And  yet,  alas,  what  of  Par¬ 
liaments  and  their  Elections  ?  Parliamentary  Elections  are 
but  the  topmost  ultimate  outcome  of  an  electioneering  which 
goes  on  at  all  hours,  in  all  places,  in  every  meeting  of  two  or 
more  men.  It  is  we  that  vote  wrong,  and  teach  the  poor 
ragged  Freemen  of  Boroughs  to  vote  wrong.  We  pay  respect 
to  those  worthy  of  no  respect. 

Is  not  Pandarus  Dogdraught  a  member  of  select  clubs,  and 
admitted  into  the  drawing-rooms  of  men  ?  Visibly  to  all 
persons  be  is  of  the  offal  of  Creation;  but  he  carries  money  in 
his  purse,  due  lacquer  on  his  dog-visage,  and  it  is  believed 
will  not  steal  spoons.  The  human  species  does  not  with  one 
voice,  like  the  Hebrew  Psalmist,  “  shun  to  sit  ”  with  Dog- 
draught,  refuse  totally  to  dine  with  Dogdraught ;  men  called 
of  honor  are  willing  enough  to  dine  with  him,  his  talk  being- 
lively,  and  his  champagne  excellent.  We  say  to  ourselves, 
“  The  man  is  in  good  society,”  —  others  have  already  voted 
for  him  ;  why  should  not  I  ?  We  forget  the  indefeasible  right 
of  property  that  Satan  has  in  Dogdraught,  — we  are  not  afraid 
to  be  near  Dogdraught !  It  is  we  that  vote  wrong ;  blindly, 
nay  with  falsity  prepense  !  It  is  we  that  no  longer  know  the 
difference  between  Human  Worth  and  Human  Unworth  ;  or 
feel  that  the  one  is  admirable  and  alone  admirable,  the  other 
detestable,  damnable  !  How  shall  we  find  out  a  Hero  and 
Vice-king  Samson  with  a  maximum  of  two  shillings  in  his 
pocket  ?  We  have  no  chance  to  do  such  a  thing.  We  have 
got  out  of  the  Ages  of  Heroism,  deep  into  the  Ages  of 
Elunkyism,  —  and  must  return  or  die.  What  a  noble  set  of 
mortals  are  we,  who,  because  there  is  no  Saint  Edmund 
threatening  us  at  the  rim  of  the  horizon,  are  not  afraid  to  be 
whatever,  for  the  day  and  hour,  is  smoothest  for  us  ! 

And  now,  in  good  sooth,  why  should  an  indigent  discerning 
Freeman  give  his  vote  without  bribes  ?  Let  us  rather  honor 
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the  poor  man  that  he  does  discern  clearly  wherein  lies,  for 
him,  the  true  kernel  of  the  matter.  What  is  it  to  the  ragged 
grimy  Freeman  of  a  Tenpound-Franchise  Borough,  whether 
Aristides  Rigmarole  Esq.  of  the  Destructive,  or  the  Hon. 
Alcides  Dolittle  of  the  Conservative  Party  be  sent  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  —  much  more,  whether  the  two-thousandth  part  of 
them  be  sent,  for  that  is  the  amount  of  his  faculty  in  it  ? 
Destructive  or  Conservative,  what  will  either  of  them  destroy 
or  conserve  of  vital  moment  to  this  Freeman  ?  Has  he  found 
either  of  them  care,  at  bottom,  a  sixpence  for  him  or  his 
interests,  or  those  of  his  class  or  of  his  cause,  or  of  any  class 
or  cause  that  is  of  much  value  to  God  or  to  man  ?  Rigmarole 
and  Dolittle  have  alike  cared  for  themselves  hitherto  ;  and  for 
their  own  clique,  and  self-conceited  crotchets,  —  their  greasy 
dishonest  interests  of  pudding,  or  windy  dishonest  interests 
of  praise  ;  and  not  very  perceptibly  for  any  other  interest 
whatever.  Neither  Rigmarole  nor  Dolittle  will  accomplish 
any  good  or  any  evil  for  this  grimy  Freeman,  like  giving  him 
a  fivepound  note,  or  refusing  to  give  it  him.  It  will  be 
smoothest  to  vote  according  to  value  received.  That  is  the 
veritable  fact ;  and  he  indigent,  like  others  that  are  not  in¬ 
digent,  acts  conformably  thereto. 

Why,  reader,  truly,  if  they  asked  thee  or  me,  Which  way 
we  meant' to  vote  ?  —  were  it  not  our  likeliest  answer  :  Neither 
way !  I,  as  a  Tenpound  Franchiser,  will  receive  no  bribe  ;  but 
also  I  will  not  vote  for  either  of  these  men.  Neither  Rigma¬ 
role  nor  Dolittle  shall,  by  furtherance  of  mine,  go  and  make 
laws  for  this  country.  I  will  have  no  hand  in  such  a  mission. 
How  dare  I !  If  other  men  cannot  be  got  in  England,  a 
totally  other  sort  of  men,  different  as  light  is  from  dark,  as 
star-fire  is  from  street-mud,  what  is  the  use  of  votings,  or  of 
Parliaments  in  England  ?  England  ought  to  resign  herself ; 
there  is  no  hope  or  possibility  for  England.  If  England  can¬ 
not  get  her  Knaves  and  Dastards  “  arrested,”  in  some  degree, 
but  only  get  them  “  elected,”  what  is  to  become  of  England  ? 

I  conclude,  with  all  confidence,  that  England  will  verily 
have  to  put  an  end  to  briberies  on  her  Election  Hustings 
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and  elsewhere,  at  what  cost  soever;  —  and  likewise  that  we, 
Electors  and  Eligibles,  one  and  all  of  us,  for  our  own  behoof 
and  hers,  cannot  too  soon  begin,  at  what  cost  soever,  to  put  an 
end  to  bribeabilities  in  ourselves.  The  death-leprosy,  attacked 
in  this  manner,  by  purifying  lotions  from  without  and  by 
rallying  of  the  vital  energies  and  purities  from  ivithin,  will 
probably  abate  somewhat !  It  has  otherwise  no  chance  to 
abate. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ONE  INSTITUTION. 

What  our  Government  can  do  in  this  grand  Problem  of 
the  Working  Classes  of  England?  Yes,  supposing  the  insane 
Corn-Laws  totally  abolished,  all  speech  of  them  ended,  and 
“  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  new  possibility  to  live  and  find 
wages  ”  conceded  us  in  consequence  :  What  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  might  be  expected  to  accomplish  or  attempt  towards  ren¬ 
dering  the  existence  of  our  Laboring  Millions  somewhat  less 
anomalous,  somewhat  less  impossible,  in  the  years  that  are 
to  follow  those  “  ten  or  twenty,”  if  either  “  ten  ”  or  “  twenty  ” 
there  be  ? 

It  is  the  most  momentous  question.  Eor  all  this  of  the 
Corn-Law  Abrogation,  and  what  can  follow  therefrom,  is  but 
as  the  shadow  on  King  Hezekiah’s  Dial :  the  shadow  has  gone 
back  twenty  years  ;  but  will  again,  in  spite  of  Pree-Trades  and 
Abrogations,  travel  forward  its  old  fated  way.  With  our 
present  system  of  individual  Mammonism,  and  Government 
by  Laissez-faire,  this  Nation  cannot  live.  And  if,  in  the 
priceless  interim,  some  new  life  and  healing  be  not  found, 
there  is  no  second  respite  to  be  counted  on.  The  shadow  on 
the  Dial  advances  thenceforth  without  pausing.  What  Govern¬ 
ment  can  do  ?  This  that  they  call  “  Organizing  of  Labor  ”  is, 
if  well  understood,  the  Problem  of  the  whole  Future,  for  all 
who  will  in  future  pretend  to  govern  men.  But  our  first  pre- 
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liminary  stage  of  it,  How  to  deal  with,  the  Actual  Laboring 
Millions  of  England  ?  this  is  the  imperatively  pressing  Prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Present,  pressing  with  a  truly  fearful  intensity 
and  imminence  in  these  very  years  and  days.  No  Govern¬ 
ment  can  longer  neglect  it :  once  more,  what  can  our  Govern¬ 
ment  do  in  it  ? 

Governments  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  activity :  some, 
altogether  Lazy  Governments,  in  “  free  countries  ”  as  they  are 
called,  seem  in  these  times  almost  to  profess  to  do,  if  not  noth¬ 
ing,  one  knows  not  at  first  what.  To  debate  in  Parliament, 
and  gain  majorities ;  and  ascertain  who  shall  be,  with  a  toil 
hardly  second  to  Ixion’s,  the  Prime  Speaker  and  Spoke-holder, 
and  keep  the  Ixion’s-Wheel  going,  if  not  forward,  yet  round  ? 
Not  altogether  so: — much,  to  the  experienced  eye,  is  not 
what  it  seems  !  Chancery  and  certain  other  Law-Courts  seem 
nothing ;  yet  in  fact  they  are,  the  worst  of  them,  something  : 
chimneys  for  the  devilry  and  contention  of  men  to  escape  by ; 
—  a  very  considerable  something !  Parliament  too  has  its 
tasks,  if  thou  wilt  look ;  fit  to  wear  out  the  lives  of  toughest 
men.  The  celebrated  Kilkenny  Cats,  through  their  tumul¬ 
tuous  congress,  cleaving  the  ear  of  Night,  could  they  be  said 
to  do  nothing  ?  Hadst  thou  been  of  them,  thou  hadst  seen ! 
The  feline  heart  labored,  as  with  steam  up  —  to  the  bursting 
point ;  and  death-doing  energy  nerved  every  muscle  :  they  had 
a  work  there ;  and  did  it !  On  the  morrow,  two  tails  were 
found  left,  and  peaceable  annihilation ;  a  neighborhood  de¬ 
livered  from  despair. 

Again,  are  not  Spinning-Dervishes  an  eloquent  emblem, 
significant  of  much  ?  Hast  thou  noticed  him,  that  solemn- 
visaged  Turk,  the  eyes  shut;  dingy  wool  mantle  circularly 
hiding  his  figure; — bell-shaped;  like  a  dingy  bell  set  spin¬ 
ning  on  the  tongue  of  it  ?  By  centrifugal  force  the  dingy 
wool  mantle  heaves  itself ;  spreads  more  and  more,  like  up¬ 
turned  cup  widening  into  upturned  saucer  :  thus  spins  he,  to 
the  praise  of  Allah  and  advantage  of  mankind,  fast  and  faster, 
till  collapse  ensue,  and  sometimes  death  !  — 

A  Government  such  as  ours,  consisting  of  from  seven  to 
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eight  hundred  Parliamentary  Talkers,  with  their  escort  of 
Able  Editors  and  Public  Opinion ;  and  for  head,  certain  Lords 
and  Servants  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chief  Secretaries  and  others, 
who  find  themselves  at  once  Chiefs  and  No-Chiefs,  and  often 
commanded  rather  than  commanding,  —  is  doubtless  a  most 
complicate  entity,  and  none  of  the  alertest  for  getting  on  with 
business !  Clearly  enough,  if  the  Chiefs  be  not  self-motive 
and  what  we  call  men,  but  mere  patient  lay-figures  without 
self-motive  principle,  the  Government  will  not  move  any- 
whither ;  it  will  tumble  disastrously,  and  jumble,  round  its 
own  axis,  as  for  many  years  past  we  have  seen  it  do.  —  And 
yet  a  self-motive  man  who  is  not  a  lay-figure,  place  him  in  the 
heart  of  what  entity  you  may,  will  make  it  move  more  or  less  ! 
The  absurdest  in  Nature  he  will  make  a  little  less  absurd,  he. 
The  unwieldiest  he  will  make  to  move ;  —  that  is  the  use  of 
his  existing  there.  He  will  at  least  have  the  manfulness  to 
depart  out  of  it,  if  not ;  to  say  :  “  I  cannot  move  in  thee,  and  be 
a  man  ;  like  a  wretched  drift-log  dressed  in  man’s  clothes  and 
minister’s  clothes,  doomed  to  a  lot  baser  than  belongs  to  man, 
I  will  not  continue  with  thee,  tumbling  aimless  on  the  Mother 
of  Dead  Dogs  here  :  —  Adieu  !  ” 

For,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  lot  of  Chiefs  everywhere,  this 
same.  No  Chief  in  the  most  despotic  country  but  was  a  Ser¬ 
vant  withal ;  at  once  an  absolute  commanding  General,  and  a 
poor  Orderly-Sergeant,  ordered  by  the  very  men  in  the  ranks, 
—  obliged  to  collect  the  vote  of  the  ranks  too,  in  some  articu¬ 
late  or  inarticulate  shape,  and  weigh  well  the  same.  The 
proper  name  of  all  Kings  is  Minister,  Servant.  In  no  con¬ 
ceivable  Government  can  a  lay-figure  get  forward !  This 
Worker,  surely  he  above  all  others  has  to  “  spread  out  his 
Gideon’s  Eleece,”  and  collect  the  monitions  of  Immensity; 
the  poor  Localities,  as  we  said,  and  Parishes  of  Palace-yard  or 
elsewhere,  having  no  due  monition  in  them.  A  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  even  here  in  England,  who  shall  dare  believe  the  heavenly 
omens,  and  address  himself  like  a  man  and  hero  to  the  great 
dumb-struggling  heart  of  England ;  and  speak  out  for  it,  and 
act  out  for  it,  the  God’s- Justice  it  is  writhing  to  get  uttered 
and  perishing  for  want  of,  — yes,  he  too  will  see  awaken  round 
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him,  in  passionate  burning  all-clefiant  loyalty,  the  heart  of 
England,  and  such  a  “  support  ”  as  no  Division-List  or  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Majority  was  ever  yet  known  to  yield  a  man  !  Here 
as  there,  now  as  then,  he  who  can  and  dare  trust  the  heavenly 
Immensities,  all  earthly  Localities  are  subject  to  him.  We 
will  pray  for  such  a  Man  and  First-Lord ;  —  yes,  and  far 
better,  we  will  strive  and  incessantly  make  ready,  each  of  us, 
to  be  worthy  to  serve  and  second  such  a  First-Lord  !  We 
shall  then  be  as  good  as  sure  of  his  arriving;  sure  of  many 
things,  let  him  arrive  or  not. 

Who  can  despair  of  Governments  that  passes  a  Soldier’s 
Guard-house,  or  meets  a  red-coated  man  on  the  streets  !  That 
a  body  of  men  could  be  got  together  to  kill  other  men  when 
you  bade  them :  this,  a  priori,  does  it  not  seem  one  of  the 
impossiblest  things  ?  Yet  look,  behold  it :  in  the  stolidest  of 
Donothing  Governments,  that  impossibility  is  a  thing  done. 
See  it  there,  with  buff  belts,  red  coats  on  its  back;  walking 
sentry  at  guard-houses,  brushing  white  breeches  in  barracks ; 
an  indisputable  palpable  fact.  Out  of  gray  Antiquity,  amid 
all  finance-difficulties,  scaccarium- tallies,  ship-moneys,  coat-and- 
conduct  moneys,  and  vicissitudes  of  Chance  and  Time,  there, 
down  to  the  present  blessed  hour,  it  is. 

Often,  in  these  painfully  decadent  and  painfully  nascent 
Times,  with  their  distresses,  inarticulate  gaspings  and  “  im¬ 
possibilities  ;  ”  meeting  a  tall  Lifeguardsman  in  his  snow-white 
trousers,  or  seeing  those  two  statuesque  Lifeguardsmen  in 
their  frowning  bearskins,  pipe-clayed  buckskins,  on  their  coal- 
black  sleek-fiery  quadrupeds,  riding  sentry  at  the  Horse-Guards, 
—  it  strikes  one  with  a  kind  of  mournful  interest,  how,  in 
such  universal  down-rushing  and  wrecked  impotence  of  almost 
all  old  institutions,  this  oldest  Fighting  Institution  is  still 
so  young  !  Fresli-complexioned,  firm-limbed,  six  feet  by  the 
standard,  this  fighting-man  has  verily  been  got  up,  and  can 
fight.  While  so  much  has  not  yet  got  into  being;  while  so 
much  has  gone  gradually  out  of  it,  and  become  an  empty 
Semblance  or  Clothes-suit  ;  and  highest  king’s-cloaks,  mere 
chimeras  parading  under  them  so  long,  are  getting  unsightly 
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to  the  earnest '  eye,  unsightly,  almost  offensive,  like  a  costlier 
kind  of  scarecrow’s-blanket,  —  here  still  is  a  reality ! 

The  man  in  horse-hair  wig  advances,  promising  that  he  will 
get  me  “justice:”  he  takes  me  into  Chancery  Law-Courts, 
into  decades,  half-centuries  of  hubbub,  of  distracted  jargon ; 
and  does  get  me  —  disappointment,  almost  desperation;  and 
one  refuge:  that  of  dismissing  him  and  his  “justice”  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  my  head.  For  I  have  work  to  do;  I  cannot 
spend  my  decades  in  mere  arguing  with  other  men  about  the 
exact  wages  of  my  work :  I  will  work  cheerfully  with  no  wages, 
sooner  than  with  a  ten  years’  gangrene  or  Chancery  Lawsuit 
in  my  heart  !  He  of  the  horse-hair  wig  is  a  sort  of  failure ; 
no  substance,  but  a  fond  imagination  of  the  mind.  He  of  the 
shovel-hat,  again,  who  comes  forward  professing  that  he  will 
save  my  soul  —  O  ye  Eternities,  of  him  in  this  place  be  abso¬ 
lute  silence !  —  But  he  of  the  red  coat,  I  say,  is  a  success  and 
no  failure !  He  will  veritably,  if  he  get  orders,  draw  out  a 
long  sword  and  kill  me.  Ho  mistake  there.  He  is  a  fact  and 
not  a  shadow.  Alive  in  this  Year  Forty -three,  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  do  his  work.  In  dim  old  centuries,  with  William  Rufus, 
William  of  Ipres,  or  far  earlier,  he  began ;  and  has  come  down 
safe  so  far.  Catapult  has  given  place  to  cannon,  pike  has  given 
place  to  musket,  iron  mail-shirt  to  coat  of  red  cloth,  saltpetre 
ropematch  to  percussion-cap  ;  equipments,  circumstances  have 
all  changed,  and  again  changed  :  but  the  human  battle-engine 
in  the  inside  of  any  or  of  each  of  these,  ready  still  to  do  battle, 
stands  there,  six  feet  in  standard  size.  There  are  Pay-Offices, 
Woolwich  Arsenals,  there  is  a  Horse-Guards,  War-Office,  Cap¬ 
tain-General ;  persuasive  Sergeants,  with  tap  of  drum,  recruit 
in  market-towns  and  villages  ;  —  and,  on  the  whole,  I  say, 
here  is  your  actual  drilled  fighting-man  ;  here  are  your  actual 
Ninety  thousand  of  such,  ready  to  go  into  any  quarter  of  the 
world  and  fight ! 

Strange,  interesting,  and  yet  most  mournful  to  reflect  on. 
Was  this,  then,  of  all  the  things  mankind  had  some  talent  for, 
the  one  thing  important  to  learn  well,  and  bring  to  perfection ; 
this  of  successfully  killing  one  another  ?  Truly  you  have 
learned  it  well,  and  carried  the  business  to  a  high  perfection. 
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It  is  incalculable  what,  by  arranging,  commanding  and  regi¬ 
menting,  you  can  make  of  men.  These  thousand  straight¬ 
standing  firm-set  individuals,  who  shoulder  arms,  who  march, 
wheel,  advance,  retreat ;  and  are,  for  your  behoof,  a  magazine 
charged  with  fiery  death,  in  the  most  perfect  condition  of 
potential  activity  :  few  months  ago,  till  the  persuasive  sergeant 
came,  what  were  they  ?  Multiform  ragged  losels,  runaway  ap¬ 
prentices,  starved  weavers,  thievish  valets ;  an  entirely  broken 
population,  fast  tending  towards  the  treadmill.  But  the  per¬ 
suasive  sergeant  came  ;  by  tap  of  drum  enlisted,  or  formed 
lists  of  them,  took  heartily  to  drilling  them ;  —  and  he  and  you 
have  made  them  this  !  Most  potent,  effectual  for  all  work 
whatsoever,  is  wise  planning,  firm  combining  and  commanding 
among  men.  Let  no  man  despair  of  Governments  who  looks 
on  these  two  sentries  at  the  Horse-Guards  and  our  United- 
Service  Clubs  !  I  could  conceive  an  Emigration  Service,  a 
Teaching  Service,  considerable  varieties  of  United  and  Sepa¬ 
rate  Services,  of  the  due  thousands  strong,  all  effective  as  this 
Fighting  Service  is  ;  all  doing  their  work,  like  it ;  —  which 
work,  much  more  than  fighting,  is  henceforth  the  necessity  of 
these  New  Ages  we  are  got  into  !  Much  lies  among  us,  con¬ 
vulsively,  nigh  desperately  struggling  to  be  born. 

But  mean  Governments,  as  mean-limited  individuals  do,  have 
stood  by  the  physically  indispensable ;  have  realized  that  and 
nothing  more.  The  Soldier  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  realize  ;  but  Governments,  had  they  not  realized  him, 
could  not  have  existed :  accordingly  he  is  here.  O  Heavens, 
if  we  saw  an  army  ninety  thousand  strong,  maintained  and 
fully  equipt,  in  continual  real  action  and  battle  against  Human 
Starvation,  against  Chaos,  Necessity,  Stupidity,  and  our  real 
“  natural  enemies,”  what  a  business  were  it !  Fighting  and 
molesting  not  “  the  French,”  who,  poor  men,  have  a  hard 
enough  battle  of  their  own  in  the  like  kind,  and  need  no  addi¬ 
tional  molesting  from  us  ;  but  fighting  and  incessantly  spearing 
down  and  destroying  Falsehood,  Nescience,  Delusion,  Disorder, 
and  the  Devil  and  his  Angels  !  Thou  thyself,  cultivated  reader, 
hast  done  something  in  that  alone  true  warfare  ;  but,  alas, 
under  what  circumstances  was  it  ?  Thee  no  beneficent  drill- 
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sergeant,  with  any  effectiveness,  would  rank  in  line  beside  thy 
fellows ;  train,  like  a  true  didactic  artist,  by  the  wit  of  all 
past  experience,  to  do  thy  soldiering ;  encourage  thee  when 
right,  punish  thee  when  wrong,  and  everywhere  with  wise 
w ord-of-command  say,  Forward  on  this  hand,  Forward  on  that ! 
Ah,  no  :  thou  hadst  to  learn  thy  small-sword  and  platoon  exer¬ 
cise  where  and  how  thou  couldst ;  to  all  mortals  but  thyself  it 
was  indifferent  whether  thou  shouldst  ever  learn  it.  And  the 
rations,  and  shilling  a  day,  were  they  provided  thee,  —  reduced 
as  I  have  known  brave  Jean-Pauls,  learning  their  exercise,  to 
live  on  “  water  without  the  bread  ”  ?  The  rations ;  or  any 
furtherance  of  promotion  to  corporalskip,  lance-corporalship,  or 
due  cat-o  -nine  tails,  with  the  slightest  reference  to  thy  deserts, 
were  not  provided.  Forethought,  even  as  of  a  pipe-clayed  drill- 
sergeant,  did  not  preside  over  thee.  To  corporalship,  lance- 
corporalship,  thou  didst  attain ;  alas,  also  to  the  halberds  and 
cat :  but  thy  rewarder  and  punisher  seemed  blind  as  the  Deluge : 
neither  lance-corporalship,  nor  even  drummer’s  cat,  because 
both  appeared  delirious,  brought  thee  due  profit. 

It  was  well,  all  this,  we  know ;  —  and  yet  it  was  not  well  ! 
Forty  soldiers,  I  am  told,  will  disperse  the  largest  Spitalfields 
mob  :  forty  to  ten  thousand,  that  is  the  proportion  between 
drilled  and  undrilled.  Much  there  is  which  cannot  yet  be 
organized  in  this  world ;  but  somewhat  also  which  can,  some¬ 
what  also  which  must.  When  one  thinks,  for  example,  what 
Books  are  become  and  becoming  for  us,  what  Operative  Lan- 
cashires  are  become ;  what  a  Fourth  Estate,  and  innumerable 
Virtualities  not  yet  got  to  be  Actualities  are  become  and  be¬ 
coming,  —  one  sees  Organisms  enough  in  the  dim  huge  Future  ; 
and  “United  Services  ”  quite  other  than  the  red-coat  one;  and 
much,  even  in  these  years,  struggling  to  be  born ! 

Of  Time-Bill,  Factory-Bill  and  other  such  Bills  the  present 
Editor  has  no  authority  to  speak.  He  knows  not,  it  is  for 
others  than  he  to  know,  in  what  specific  ways  it  may  be  feasible 
to  interfere,  with  Legislation,  between  the  Workers  and  the 
Master-Workers  ;  —  knows  only  and  sees,  what  all  men  are 
beginning  to  see,  that  Legislative  interference,  and  interfer¬ 
ences  not  a  few  are  indispensable ;  that  as  a  lawless  anarchy 
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of  supply -and-demand,  on  market-wages  alone,  this  province  of 
things  cannot  longer  be  left.  Nay  interference  has  begun  : 
there  are  already  Factory  Inspectors,  —  who  seem  to  have  no 
lack  of  work.  Perhaps  there  might  be  Mine-Inspectors  too  :  — 
might  there  not  be  Furrowfield  Inspectors  withal,  and  ascertain 
for  us  how  on  seven  and  sixpence  a  week  a  human  family  does 
live  !  Interference  has  begun  ;  it  must  continue,  must  exten¬ 
sively  enlarge  itself,  deepen  and  sharpen  itself.  Such  things 
cannot  longer  be  idly  lapped  in  darkness,  and  suffered  to  go  on 
unseen :  die  Heavens  do  see  them ;  the  curse,  not  the  blessing 
of  the  Heavens  is  on  an  Earth  that  refuses  to  see  them. 

Again,  are  not  Sanitary  Regulations  possible  for  a  Legisla¬ 
ture  ?  The  old  Romans  had  their  iEdiles ;  who  would,  I  think, 
in  direct  contravention  to  supply-and-demand,  have  rigorously 
seen  rammea  up  into  total  abolition  many  a  foul  cellar  in 
our  Southwarks,  St.-Gileses,  and  dark  poison-lanes ;  saying 
sternly,  “  Shall  a  Roman  man  dwell  there  ?  ”  The  Legislature, 
at  whatever  cost  of  consequences,  would  have  had  to  answer, 
“  God  forbid !  ”  —  The  Legislature,  even  as  it  now  is,  could 
order  all  dingy  Manufacturing  Towns  to  cease  from  their  soot 
and  darkness ;  to  let  in  the  blessed  sunlight,  the  blue  of 
Heaven,  and  become  clear  and  clean ;  to  burn  their  coal-smoke, 
namely,  and  make  flame  of  it.  Baths,  free  air,  a  wholesome 
temperature,  ceilings  twenty  feet  high,  might  be  ordained,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  in  all  establishments  licensed  as  Mills. 
There  are  such  Mills  already  extant ;  —  honor  to  the  builders 
of  them !  The  Legislature  can  say  to  others  :  Go  ye  and  do 
likewise ;  better  if  you  can. 

Every  toiling  Manchester,  its  smoke  and  soot  all  burnt, 
ought  it  not,  among  so  many  world-wide  conquests,  to  have 
a  hundred  acres  or  so  of  free  green-field,  with  trees  on  it, 
conquered,  for  its  little  children  to  disport  in ;  for  its  all- 
conquering  workers  to  take  a  breath  of  twilight  air  in  ?  You 
would  say  so  !  A  willing  Legislature  could  say  so  with  effect. 
A  willing  Legislature  could  say  very  many  things !  And  to 
whatsoever  “  vested  interest,”  or  such  like,  stood  up,  gainsay¬ 
ing  merely,  “  I  shall  lose  profits,”  —  the  willing  Legislature 
would  answer,  “Yes,  but  my  sons  and  daughters  will  gain 
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health,  and  life,  and  a  soul.”  —  “What  is  to  become  of  our 
Cotton-trade  ?  ”  cried  certain  Spinners,  when  the  Factory  Bill 
was  proposed ;  “  What  is  to  become  of  our  invaluable  Cotton- 
trade?”  The  Humanity  of  England  answered  steadfastly: 
“  Deliver  me  these  rickety  perishing  souls  of  infants,  and  let 
your  Cotton-trade  take  its  chance.  God  Himself  commands 
the  one  thing ;  not  God  especially  the  other  thing.  We  can¬ 
not  have  prosperous  Cotton-trades  at  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  Devil  a  partner  in  them  !  ”  — ■ 

Bills  enough,  were  the  Corn-Law  Abrogation  Bill  once  passed, 
and  a  Legislature  willing.  Nay  this  one  Bill,  which  lies  yet 
unenacted,  a  right  Education  Bill,  is  not  this  of  itself  the  sure 
parent  of  innumerable  wise  Bills,  —  wise  regulations,  practi¬ 
cal  methods  and  proposals,  gradually  ripening  towards  the 
state  of  Bills  ?  To  irradiate  with  intelligence,  that  is  to  say, 
with  order,  arrangement  and  all  blessedness,  the  Chaotic, 
Unintelligent :  how,  except  by  educating,  can  you  accomplish 
this  ?  That  thought,  reflection,  articulate  utterance  and  un¬ 
derstanding  be  awakened  in  these  individual  million  heads, 
which  are  the  atoms  of  your  Chaos  :  there  is  no  other  way 
of  illuminating  any  Chaos  !  The  sum-total  of  intelligence  that 
is  found  in  it,  determines  the  extent  of  order  that  is  possible 
for  your  Chaos,  —  the  feasibility  and  rationality  of  what  your 
Chaos  will  dimly  demand  from  you,  and  will  gladly  obey 
when  proposed  by  you  !  It  is  an  exact  equation ;  the  one 
accurately  measures  the  other.  —  If  the  whole  English  People, 
during  these  “  twenty  years  of  respite,”  be  not  educated, 
with  at  least  schoolmaster’s  educating,  a  tremendous  responsi¬ 
bility,  before  God  and  men,  will  rest  somewhere !  How  dare 
any  man,  especially  a  man  calling  himself  minister  of  God, 
stand  up  in  any  Parliament  or  place,  under  any  pretext  or 
delusion,  and  for  a  day  or  an  hour  forbid  God’s  Light  to  come 
into  the  world,  and  bid  the  Devil’s  Darkness  continue  in  it 
one  hour  more  !  For  all  light  and  science,  under  all  shapes, 
in  all  degrees  of  perfection,  is  of  God ;  all  darkness,  nescience, 
is  of  the  Enemy  of  God.  “  The  schoolmaster’s  creed  is  some¬ 
what  awry  ?  ”  Yes,  I  have  found  few  creeds  entirely  correct ; 
few  light-beams  shining  white,  pure  of  admixture :  but  of  all 
Vol.  6  U.U 
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creeds  and  religions  now  or  ever  before  known,  was  not  that 
of  thoughtless  thriftless  Animalism,  of  Distilled  Gin,  and 
Stupor  and  Despair,  unspeakably  the  least  orthodox  ?  We 
will  exchange  it  even  with  Paganism,  with  Petishism ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  must  exchange  it  with  something. 

An  effective  “  Teaching  Service  ”  I  do  consider  that  there 
must  be  ;  some  Education  Secretary,  Captain-General  of  Teach¬ 
ers,  who  will  actually  contrive  to  get  us  taught.  Then  again, 
why  should  there  not  be  an  “  Emigration  Service,”  and  Secre¬ 
tary,  with  adjuncts,  with  funds,  forces,  idle  Navy-ships,  and 
ever-increasing  apparatus  ;  in  fine  an  effective  system  of  Emi¬ 
gration;  so  that,  at  length,  before  our  twenty  years  of  respite 
ended,  every  honest  willing  Workman  who  found  England  too 
strait,  and  the  “  Organization  of  Labor  ”  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced,  might  find  likewise  a  bridge  built  to  carry  him  into 
new  Western  Lands,  there  to  “  organize  ”  with  more  elbow- 
room,  some  labor  for  himself  ?  There  to  be  a  real  blessing, 
raising  new  corn  for  us,  purchasing  new  webs  and  hatchets 
from  us ;  leaving  us  at  least  in  peace  ;  —  instead  of  staying 
here  to  be  a  Physical-Eorce  Chartist,  unblessed  and  no  bless¬ 
ing  !  Is  it  not  scandalous  to  consider  that  a  Prime  Minister 
could  raise  within  the  year,  as  I  have  seen  it  done,  a  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Millions  Sterling  to  shoot  the  French ;  and  we 
are  stopt  short  for  want  of  the  hundredth  part  of  that  to  keep 
the  English  living  ?  The  bodies  of  the  English  living,  and  the 
souls  of  the  English  living :  —  these  two  “  Services,”  an  Edu¬ 
cation  Service  and  an  Emigration  Service,  these  with  others 
will  actually  have  to  be  organized  ! 

A  free  bridge  for  Emigrants :  why,  we  should  then  be  on 
a  par  with  America  itself,  the  most  favored  of  all  lands  that 
have  no  government ;  and  we  should  have,  besides,  so  many 
traditions  and  mementos  of  priceless  things  which  America 
has  cast  away.  W e  could  proceed  deliberately  to  “  organize 
Labor,”  not  doomed  to  perish  unless  we  effected  it  within 
year  and  day;  —  every  willing  Worker  that  proved  superflu¬ 
ous,  finding  a  bridge  ready  for  him.  This  verily  will  have  to 
be  done ;  the  Time  is  big  with  this.  Our  little  Isle  is  grown 
too  narrow  for  us ;  but  the  world  is  wide  enough  yet  for 
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another  Six  Thousand  Years.  England’s  sure  markets  will  be 
among  new  Colonies  of  Englishmen  in  all  quarters  of  the 
Globe.  All  men  trade  with  all  men,  when  mutually  conven¬ 
ient  ;  and  are  even  bound  to  do  it  by  the  Maker  of  men. 
Our  friends  of  China,  who  guiltily  refused  to  trade,  in  these 
circumstances,  —  had  we  not  to  argue 'with  them,  in  cannon- 
shot  at  last,  and  convince  them  that  they  ought  to  trade  ! 
“  Hostile  Tariffs  ”  will  arise,  to  shut  us  out ;  and  then  again 
will  fall,  to  let  us  in :  but  the  Sons  of  England,  speakers  of 
the  English  language  were  it  nothing  more,  will  in  all  times 
have  the  ineradicable  predisposition  to  trade  with  England. 
Mycale  was  the  Pan-Ionion,  rendezvous  of  all  the  Tribes  of 
Ion,  for  old  Greece :  why  should  not  London  long  continue 
the  All- Saxon-home,  rendezvous  of  all  the  “Children  of  the 
Harz-Rock,”  arriving,  in  select  samples,  from  the  Antipodes 
and  elsewhere,  by  steam  and  otherwise,  to  the  “  season  ” 
here  !  —  What  a  future ;  wide  as  the  world,  if  we  have  the 
heart  and  heroism  for  it,  — -  which,  by  Heaven’s  blessing,  we 
shall :  — 

“  Keep  not  standing  fixed  and  rooted. 

Briskly  venture,  briskly  roam ; 

Head  and  hand,  where’er  thou  foot  it. 

And  stout  heart  are  still  at  home. 

“  In  what  land  the  sun  does  visit. 

Brisk  are  we,  whate’er  betide  : 

To  give  space  for  wandering  is  it 
That  the  world  was  made  so  wide.”  1 

Fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  by  a  considerable  “  Emi¬ 
gration  Service,”  never  doubt  it,  by  much  enlistment,  discus¬ 
sion  and  apparatus,  that  we  ourselves  arrived  in  this  remark¬ 
able  Island,  —  and  got  into  our  present  difficulties  among 
others  ! 

It  is  true  the  English  Legislature,  like  the  English  People, 
is  of  slow  temper  ;  essentially  conservative.  In  our  wildest 
periods  of  reform,  in  the  Long  Parliament  itself,  you  notice 
always  the  invincible  instinct  to  hold  fast  by  the  Old ;  to 
admit  the  minimum  of  New;  to  expand,  if  it  be  possible,  some 
1  Goethe,  Wilhelm  Meister. 
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old.  habit  or  method,  already  found  fruitful,  into  new  growth 
for  the  new  need.  It  is  an  instinct  worthy  of  all  honor  ;  akin 
to  all  strength  and  all  wisdom.  The  Future  hereby  is  not 
dissevered  from  the  Past,  but  based  continuously  on  it ;  grows  * 
with  all  the  vitalities  of  the  Past,  and  is  rooted  down  deep  into 
the  beginnings  of  us.  The  English  Legislature  is  entirely  re¬ 
pugnant  to  believe  in  “new  epochs.”  The  English  Legisla¬ 
ture  does  not  occupy  itself  with  epochs  ;  has,  indeed,  other 
business  to  do  than  looking  at  the  Time-Horologe  and  hearing 
it  tick  !  Nevertheless  new  epochs  do  actually  come ;  and  with 
them  new  imperious  peremptory  necessities ;  so  that  even  an 
English  Legislature  has  to  look  up,  and  admit,  though  with 
reluctance,  that  the  hour  has  struck.  The  hour  having  struck, 
let  us  not  say  “impossible:” — it  will  have  to  be  possible! 

“  Contrary  to  the  habits  of  Parliament,  the  habits  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ?  ”  Yes :  but  did  any  Parliament  or  Government  ever 
sit  in  a  Year  Forty-three  before  ?  One  of  the  most  original, 
unexampled  years  and  epochs ;  in  several  important  respects 
totally  unlike  any  other  !  For  Time,  all-edacious  and  all- 
feracious,  does  run  on :  and  the  Seven  Sleepers,  awakening 
hungry  after  a  hundred  years,  find  that  it  is  not  their  old 
nurses  who  can  now  give  them  suck ! 

For  the  rest,  let  not  any  Parliament,  Aristocracy,  Milloc- 
racy,  or  Member  of  the  Governing  Class,  condemn  with  much 
triumph  this  small  specimen  of  “  remedial  measures  ;  ”  or  ask 
again,  with  the  least  anger,  of  this  Editor,  What  is  to  be 
done,  How  that  alarming  problem  of  the  AYorking  Classes  is 
to  be  managed  ?  Editors  are  not  here,  foremost  of  all,  to  say 
How.  A  certain  Editor  thanks  the  gods  that  nobody  pays 
him  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  two  hundred 
thousand,  twenty  thousand,  or  any  similar  sum  of  cash  for 
saying  How;  —  that  his  wages  are  very  different,  his  work 
somewhat  fitter  for  him.  An  Editor’s  stipulated  work  is  to 
apprise  thee  that  it  must  be  done.  The  “  way  to  do  it,”  — is 
to  try  it,  knowing  that  thou  shalt  die  if  it  be  not  done.  There 
is  the  bare  back,  there  is  the  web  of  cloth  ;  thou  shalt  cut  me 
a  coat  to  cover  the  bare  back,  thou  whose  trade  it  is.  “  Im¬ 
possible  ?  ”  Hapless  Fraction,  dost  thou  discern  Fate  there, 
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half  unveiling  herself  in  the  gloom  of  the  future,  with  her 
gibbet-cords,  her  steel-whips,  and  very  authentic  Tailor’s  Hell ; 
waiting  to  see  whether  it  is  “  possible  ”  ?  Out  with  thy  scis¬ 
sors,  and  cut  that  cloth  or  thy  own  windpipe ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CAPTAINS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

If  I  believed  that  Mammonism  with  its  adjuncts  was  to 
continue  henceforth  the  one  serious  principle  of  our  existence, 
I  should  reckon  it  idle  to  solicit  remedial  measures  from  any 
Government,  the  disease  being  insusceptible  of  remedy.  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  do  much,  but  it  can  in  no  wise  do  all.  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  Society,  is  called 
upon  to  give  signal  of  what  shall  be  done ;  and,  in  many  ways, 
to  preside  over,  further,  and  command  the  doing  of  it.  But 
the  Government  cannot  do,  by  all  its  signaling  and  command¬ 
ing,  what  the  Society  is  radically  indisposed  to  do.  In  the 
long-run  every  Government  is  the  exact  symbol  of  its  People, 
with  their  wisdom  and  unwisdom ;  we  have  to  say,  Like  Peo¬ 
ple  like  Government.  —  The  main  substance  of  this  immense 
Problem  of  Organizing  Labor,  and  first  of  all  of  Managing  the 
Working  Classes,  will,  it  is  very  clear,  have  to  be  solved  by 
those  who  stand  practically  in  the  middle  of  it ;  by  those  who 
themselves  work  and  preside  over  work.  Of  all  that  can  be 
enacted  by  any  Parliament  in  regard  to  it,  the  germs  must 
already  lie  potentially  extant  in  those  two  Classes,  who  are 
to  obey  such  enactment.  A  Human  Chaos  in  which  there  is 
no  light,  you  vainly  attempt  to  irradiate  by  light  shed  on  it : 
order  never  can  arise  there. 

But  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  “Hell  of  England” 
will  cease  to  be  that  of  “  not  making  money ;  ”  that  we  shall 
get  a  nobler  Hell  and  a  nobler  Heaven  !  I  anticipate  light 
in  the  Human  Chaos,  glimmering,  shining  more  and  more ; 
under  manifold  true  signals  from  without  That  light  shall 
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shine.  Our  deity  no  longer  being  Mammon,  —  0  Heavens, 
each  man  will  then  say  to  himself :  “  Why  such  deadly  haste 
to  make  money  ?  I  shall  not  go  to  Hell,  even  if  I  do  not 
make  money  !  There  is  another  Hell,  I  am  told !  ”  Compe¬ 
tition,  at  railway-speed,  in  all  branches  of  commerce  and  work 
will  then  abate :  —  good  felt-hats  for  the  head,  in  every  sense, 
instead  of  seven-feet  lath-and-plaster  hats  on  wheels,  will  then 
be  discoverable !  Bubble-periods,  with  their  panics  and  com¬ 
mercial  crises,  will  again  become  infrequent ;  steady  modest 
industry  will  take  the  place  of  gambling  speculation.  To  be 
a  noble  Master,  among  noble  Workers,  will  again  be  the  first 
ambition  with  some  few;  to  be  a  rich  Master  only  the  second. 
How  the  Inventive  Genius  of  England,  with  the  whirr  of  its 
bobbins  and  billy-rollers  shoved  somewhat  into  the  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  brain,  will  contrive  and  devise,  not  cheaper 
produce  exclusively,  but  fairer  distribution  of  the  produce 
at  its  present  cheapness  !  By  degrees,  we  shall  again  have 
a  Society  with  something  of  Heroism  in  it,  something  of 
Heaven’s  Blessing  on  it ;  we  shall  again  have,  as  my  Ger¬ 
man  friend  asserts,  “  instead  of  Mammon-Eeudalism  with  un¬ 
sold  cotton-shirts  and  Preservation  of  the  Game,  noble  just 
Industrialism  and  Government  by  the  Wisest !  ” 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  awakening  here  and  there  a  British 
man  to  know  himself  for  a  man  and  divine  soul,  that  a  few 
words  of  parting  admonition,  to  all  persons  to  whom  the 
Heavenly  Powers  have  lent  power  of  any  kind  in  this  land, 
may  now  be  addressed.  And  first  to  those  same  Master- 
Workers,  Leaders  of  Industry ;  who  stand  nearest  ajid  in  fact 
powerfulest,  though  not  most  prominent,  being  as  yet  in  too 
many  senses  a  Virtuality  rather  than  an  Actuality. 

The  Leaders  of  Industry,  if  Industry  is  ever  to  be  led, 
are  virtually  the  Captains  of  the  World ;  if  there  be  no  noble¬ 
ness  in  them,  there  will  never  be  an  Aristocracy  more:  But 
let  the  Captains  of  Industry  consider :  once  again,  are  they 
born  of  other  clay  than  the  old  Captains  of  Slaughter  ;  doomed 
forever  to  be  no  Chivalry,  but  a  mere  gold-plated  Doggery, — 
what  the  French  well  name  Canaille,  “  Doggery”  with  more 
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or  less  gold  carrion  at  its  disposal  ?  Captains  of  Industry 
are  the  true  Fighters,  henceforth  recognizable  as  the  only  true 
ones :  Fighters  against  Chaos,  Necessity  and  the  Devils  and 
J otuns ;  and  lead  on  Mankind  in  that  great,  and  alone  true, 
and  universal  warfare ;  the  stars  in  their  courses  fighting  for 
them,  and  all  Heaven  and  all  Earth  saying  audibly,  Well  done  ! 
Let  the  Captains  of  Industry  retire  into  their  own  hearts,  and 
ask  solemnly,  If  there  is  nothing  but  vulturous  hunger,  for 
fine  wines,  valet  reputation  and  gilt  carriages,  discoverable 
there  ?  Of  hearts  made  by  the  Almighty  God  I  will  not 
believe  such  a  thing.  Deep-hidden  under  wretchedest  god- 
forgetting  Cants,  Epicurisms,  Dead-Sea  Apisms  ;  forgotten  as 
under  foulest  fat  Lethe  mud  and  weeds,  there  is  yet,  in  all 
hearts  born  into  this  God’s-World,  a  spark  of  the  Godlike 
slumbering.  Awake,  0  nightmare  sleepers  ;  awake,  arise,  or 
be  forever  fallen !  This  is  not  play-house  poetry ;  it  is  sober 
fact.  Our  England,  our  world  cannot  live  as  it  is.  It  will 
connect  itself  with  a  God  again,  or  go  down  with  nameless 
throes  and  fire-consummation  to  the  Devils.  Thou  who  feelest 
aught  of  such  a  Godlike  stirring  in  thee,  any  faintest  intimation 
of  it  as  through  heavy-laden  dreams,  follow  it,  I  conjure  thee. 
Arise,  save  thyself,  be  one  of  those  that  save  thy  country. 

Bucaniers,  Choctaw  Indians,  whose  supreme  aim  in  fighting 
is  that  they  may  get  the  scalps,  the  money,  that  they  may 
amass  scalps  and  money  :  out  of  such  came  no  Chivalry,  and 
never  will !  Out  of  such  came  only  gore  and  wreck,  infernal 
rage  and  misery  ;  desperation  quenched  in  annihilation.  Be¬ 
hold  it,  I  bid  thee,  behold  there,  and  consider  !  What  is  it 
that  thou  have  a  hundred  thousand-pound  bills  laid  up  in  thy 
strong-room,  a  hundred  scalps  hung  up  in  thy  wigwam  ?  I 
value  not  them  or  thee.  Thy  scalps  and  thy  thousand-pound 
bills  are  as  yet  nothing,  if  no  nobleness  from  within  irradiate 
them  ;  if  no  Chivalry,  in  action,  or  in  embryo  ever  struggling 
towards  birth  and  action,  be  there. 

Love  of  men  cannot  be  bought  by  cash-payment ;  and  with¬ 
out  love  men  cannot  endure  to  be  together.  A  ou  cannot  lead 
a  Fighting  World  without  having  it  regimented,  chivalried : 
the  thing,  in  a  day,  becomes  impossible  ;  all  men  in  it,  the 
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highest  at  first,  the  very  lowest  at  last,  discern  consciously,  or 
by  a  noble  instinct,  this  necessity*  And  can  you  any  more 
continue  to  lead  a  Working  World  unregimented,  anarchic  ? 
I  answer,  and  the  Heavens  and  Earth  are  now  answering,  No! 
The  thing  becomes  not  “  in  a  day  ”  impossible ;  but  in  some 
two  generations  it  does.  Yes,  when  fathers  and  mothers,  in 
Stockport  hunger-cellars,  begin  to  eat  their  children,  and  Irish 
widows  have  to  prove  their  relationship  by  dying  of  typhus- 
fever  ;  and  amid  Governing  “  Corporations  of  the  Best  and 
Bravest,”  busy  to  preserve  their  game  by  “bushing,”  dark 
millions  of  God’s  human  creatures  start  up  in  mad  Chartisms, 
impracticable  Sacred-Months,  and  Manchester  Insurrections ;  — 
and  there  is  a  virtual  Industrial  Aristocracy  as  yet  only  half- 
alive,  spell-bound  amid  money-bags  and  ledgers ;  and  an  actual 
Idle  Aristocracy  seemingly  near  dead  in  somnolent  delusions, 
in  trespasses  and  double-barrels  ;  “  sliding,”  as  on  inclined- 
planes,  which  every  new  year  they  soap  with  new  Hansard’ s- 
jargon  under  God’s  sky,  and  so  are  “  sliding,”  ever  faster, 
towards  a  “  scale  ”  and  balance-scale  whereon  is  written  Thou 
art  found  Wanting  :  —  in  such  days,  after  a  generation  or  two, 
I  say,  it  does  become,  even  to  the  low  and  simple,  very  palpa¬ 
bly  impossible  !  No  Working  World,  any  more  than  a  Fight¬ 
ing  World,  can  be  led  on  without  a  noble  Chivalry  of  Work, 
and  laws  and  fixed  rules  which  follow  out  of  that,  —  far 
nobler  than  any  Chivalry  of  Fighting  was.  As  an  anarchic 
multitude  on  mere  Supply-and-demand,  it  is  becoming  inevi¬ 
table  that  we  dwindle  in  horrid  suicidal  convulsion  and  self¬ 
abrasion,  frightful  to  the  imagination,  into  Choctaw  Workers. 
With  wigwams  and  scalps,  —  with  palaces  and  thousand-pound 
bills  ;  with  savagery,  depopulation,  chaotic  desolation !  Good 
Heavens,  will  not  one  French  Revolution  and  Reign  of  Terror 
suffice  us,  but  must  there  be  two  ?  There  will  be  two  if 
needed  ;  there  will  be  twenty  if  needed ;  there  will  be  pre¬ 
cisely  as  many  as  are  needed.  The  Laws  of  Nature  will  have 
themselves  fulfilled.  That  is  a  thing  certain  to  me. 

Your  gallant  battle-hosts  and  work-hosts,  as  the  others  did, 
will  need  to  be  made  loyally  yours  ;  they  must  and  will  be 
regulated,  methodically  secured  in  their  just  share  of  conquest 
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under  you ;  —  joined  with  you  in  veritable  brotherhood,  son- 
hood,  by  quite  other  and  deeper  ties  than  those  of  temporary 
day’s  wages  !  How  would  mere  red-coated  regiments,  to  say 
nothing  of  chivalries,  fight  for  you,  if  you  could  discharge 
them  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  on  payment  of  the  stipu¬ 
lated  shillings,  —  and  they  discharge  you  on  the  morning  of 
it !  Chelsea  Hospitals,  pensions,  promotions,  rigorous  lasting 
covenant  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  are  indispensable 
even  for  a  hired  fighter.  The  Feudal  Baron,  much  more,  — 
how  could  he  subsist  with  mere  temporary  mercenaries  round 
him,  at  sixpence  a  day ;  ready  to  go  over  to  the  other  side,  if 
sevenpence  were  offered  ?  He  could  not  have  subsisted ;  — 
and  his  noble  instinct  saved  him  from  the  necessity  of  even 
trying !  The  Feudal  Baron  had  a  Man’s  Soul  in  him  ;  to  which 
anarchy,  mutiny,  and  the  other  fruits  of  temporary  mercena¬ 
ries,  were  intolerable :  he  had  never  been  a  Baron  otherwise, 
but  had  continued  a  Choctaw  and  Bucanier.  He  felt  it  pre¬ 
cious,  and  at  last  it  became  habitual,  and  his  fruitful  enlarged 
existence  included  it  as  a  necessity,  to  have  men  round  him 
who  in  heart  loved  him ;  whose  life  he  watched  over  with 
rigor  yet  with  love ;  who  were  prepared  to  give  their  life  for 
him,  if  need  came.  It  was  beautiful ;  it  was  human  !  Man 
lives  not  otherwise,  nor  can  live  contented,  anywhere  or  any- 
when.  Isolation  is  the  sum-total  of  wretchedness  to  man.  To 
be  cut  off,  to  be  left  solitary :  to  have  a  world  alien,  not  your 
world ;  all  a  hostile  camp  for  you ;  not  a  home  at  all,  of  hearts 
and  faces  who  are  yours,  whose  you  are  !  It  is  the  fright- 
fulest  enchantment ;  too  truly  a  work  of  the  Evil  One.  To 
have  neither  superior,  nor  inferior,  nor  equal,  united  manlike 
to  you.  Without  father,  without  child,  without  brother.  Man 
knows  no  sadder  destiny.  “How  is  each  of  us,”  exclaims 
Jean  Paul,  “  so  lonely  in  the  wide  bosom  of  the  All !  ”  En¬ 
cased  each  as  in  his  transparent  “  ice-palace  ;  ”  our  brother 
visible  in  his,  making  signals  and  gesticulations  to  us  ;  —  visi¬ 
ble,  but  forever  unattainable  :  on  his  bosom  we  shall  never  rest, 
nor  he  on  ours.  It  was  not  a  God  that  did  this ;  no  ! 

Awake,  ye  noble  Workers,  warriors  in  the  one  true  war  . 
all  this  must  be  remedied.  It  is  you  who  are  already  half- 
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alive,  whom  I  will  welcome  into  life ;  whom  I  will  conjure, 
in  God’s  name,  to  shake  off  your  enchanted  sleep,  and  live 
wholly  !  Cease  to  count  scalps,  gold-purses ;  not  in  these  lies 
your  or  our  salvation.  Even  these,  if  you  count  only  these, 
will  not  long  be  left.  Let  bucaniering  be  put  far  from  you  ; 
alter,  speedily  abrogate  all  laws  of  the  bucaniers,  if  you  would 
gain  any  victory  that  shall  endure.  Let  God’s  justice,  let 
pity,  nobleness  and  manly  valor,  with  more  gold-purses  or 
with  fewer,  testify  themselves  in  this  your  brief  Life-transit 
to  all  the  Eternities,  the  Gods  and  Silences.  It  is  to  you  I 
call ;  for  ye  are  not  dead,  ye  are  already  half-alive :  there  is 
in  you  a  sleepless  dauntless  energy,  the  prime-matter  of  all 
nobleness  in  man.  Honor  to  you  in  your  kind.  It  is  to  you 
I  call :  ye  know  at  least  this,  That  the  mandate  of  God  to  His 
creature  man  is :  Work  !  The  future  Epic  of  the  World  rests 
not  with  those  that  are  near  dead,  but  with  those  that  are 
alive,  and  those  that  are  coming  into  life. 

Look  around  you.  Your  world-hosts  are  all  in  mutiny,  in 
confusion,  destitution  ;  on  the  eve  of  fiery  wreck  and  madness  ! 
They  will  not  march  farther  for  you,  on  the  sixpence  a  day 
and  supply-and-demand  principle  :  they  will  not ;  nor  ought 
they,  nor  can  they.  Ye  shall  reduce  them  to  order,  begin 
reducing  them.  To  order,  to  just  subordination  ;  noble  loy¬ 
alty  in  return  for  noble  guidance.  Their  souls  are  driven 
nigh  mad;  let  yours  be  sane  and  ever  saner.  Not  as  a  bewil¬ 
dered  bewildering  mob ;  but  as  a  firm  regimented  mass,  witn 
real  captains  over  them,  will  these  men  march  any  more. 
All  human  interests,  combined  human  endeavors,  and  social 
growths  in  this  world,  have,  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  devel¬ 
opment,  required  organizing:  and  Work,  the  grandest  of  hu¬ 
man  interests,  does  now  require  it. 

God  knows,  the  task  will  be  hard ;  but  no  noble  task  was 
ever  easy.  This  task  will  wear  away  your  lives,  and  the  lives 
of  your  sons  and  grandsons :  but  for  what  purpose,  if  not  for 
tasks  like  this,  were  lives  given  to  men  ?  Ye  shall  cease  to 
count  your  thousand-pound  scalps,  the  noble  of  you  shall  cease  ! 
Nay  the  very  scalps,  as  I  say,  will  not  long  be  left  if  you  count 
only  these.  Ye  shall  cease  wholly  to  be  barbarous  vulturous 
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Choctaws,  and  become  noble  European  Nineteenth-Century 
-Nen.  \  e  shall  know  that  IVIammon,  in  never  such  gigs  and 
flunky  “respectabilities,”  is  not  the  alone  God;  that  of  him¬ 
self  he  is  but  a  Devil,  and  even  a  Brute-god. 

Difficult  ?  Aes,  it  will  be  difficult.  The  short-fibre  cotton; 
that  too  was  difficult.  The  waste  cotton-shrub,  long  useless, 
disobedient,  as  the  thistle  by  the  wayside,  —  have  ye  not  con¬ 
quered  it ;  made  it  into  beautiful  bandana  webs  ;  white  woven 
shirts  for  men ;  bright-tinted  air-garments  wherein  flit  god¬ 
desses  ?  Ye  have  shivered  mountains  asunder,  made  the  hard 
iron  pliant  to  you  as  soft  putty  :  the  Forest-giants,  Marsh- 
jotuns  bear  sheaves  of  golden  grain ;  flEgir  the  Sea-demon 
himself  stretches  his  back  for  a  sleek  highway  to  you,  and  on 
Fire-horses  and  Wind-horses  ye  career.  Ye  are  most  strong. 
Thor  red-bearded,  with  his  blue  sun-eyes,  with  his  cheery 
heart  and  strong  thunder-hammer,  he  and  you  have  prevailed. 
Ye  are  most  strong,  ye  Sons  of  the  icy  North,  of  the  far  East, 
—  far  marching  from  your  rugged  Eastern  Wildernesses,  hither¬ 
ward  from  the  gray  Dawn  of  Time  !  Ye  are  Sons  of  the  Jij tun- 
land  ;  the  land  of  Difficulties  Conquered.  Difficult  ?  You 
must  try  this  thing.  Once  try  it  with  the  understanding  that- 
it  will  and  shall  have  to  be  done.  Try  it  as  ye  try  the  pal¬ 
trier  thing,  making  of  money  !  I  will  bet  on  you  once  more, 
against  all  Jotuns,  Tailor-gods,  Double-barrelled  Law-wards, 
and  Denizens  of  Chaos  whatsoever  ! 


CHAPTER  Y. 

PERMANENCE. 

Standing  on  the  threshold,  nay  as  yet  outside  the  threshold, 
of  a  “  Chivalry  of  Labor,”  and  an  immeasurable  Future  which 
it  is  to  fill  with  fruitfulness  and  verdant  shade  ;  where  so  much 
has  not  yet  come  even  to  the  rudimental  state,  and  all  speech 
of  positive  enactments  were  hazardous  in  those  who  know  this 
business  only  by  the  eye,  —  let  us  here  hint  at  simply  one 
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widest  universal  principle,  as  the  basis  from  which  all  organi¬ 
zation  hitherto  has  grown  up  among  men,  and  all  henceforth 
will  have  to  grow :  The  principle  of  Permanent  Contract 
instead  of  Temporary. 

Permanent  not  Temporary :  —  you  do  not  hire  the  mere  red- 
boated  fighter  by  the  day,  but  by  the  score  of  years  !  Perma¬ 
nence,  persistence  is  the  first  condition  of  all  fruitfulness  in 
the  ways  of  men.  The  “  tendency  to  persevere,’  to  persist  in 
spite  of  hindrances,  discouragements  and  “  impossibilities  : 
it  is  this  that  in  all  things  distinguishes  the  strong  soul  from 
the  weak ;  the  civilized  burgher  from  the  nomadic  savage,  — 
the  Species  Man  from  the  G-enus  Ape  !  The  Nomad  has  his 
very  house  set  on  wheels  ;  the  Nomad,  and  in  a  still  higher 
degree  the  Ape,  are  all  for  “  liberty ;  ”  the  privilege  to  flit  con¬ 
tinually  is  indispensable  for  them.  Alas,  in  how  many  ways, 
does  our  humor,  in  this  swift-rolling,  self-abrading  Time,  show 
itself  nomadic,  apelike ;  mournful  enough  to  him  that  looks  on 
it  with  eyes  !  This  humor  will  have  to  abate ;  it  is  the  first 
element  of  all  fertility  in  human  things,  that  such  “  liberty  ” 
of  apes  and  nomads  do  by  free-will  or  constraint  abridge  itself, 
give  place  to  a  better.  The  civilized  man  lives  not  in  wheeled 
houses.  Pie  builds  stone  castles,  plants  lands,  makes  lifelong 
marriage-contracts ;  —  has  long-dated  hundred-fold  possessions, 
not  to  be  valued  in  the  money-market ;  has  pedigrees,  libraries, 
law-codes ;  has  memories  and  hopes,  even  for  this  Earth,  that 
reach  over  thousands  of  years.  Lifelong  marriage-contracts : 
how  much  preferable  were  year-long  or  month-long  —  to  the 
nomad  or  ape ! 

Month-long  contracts  please  me  little,  in  any  province  where 
there  can  by  possibility  be  found  virtue  enough  for  more. 
Month-long  contracts  do  not  answer  well  even  with  your 
house-servants  ;  the  liberty  on  both  sides  to  change  every 
month  is  growing  very  apelike,  nomadic;  —  and  I  hear  philoso¬ 
phers  predict  that  it  will  alter,  or  that  strange  results  will 
follow :  that  wise  men,  pestered  with  nomads,  with  unattached 
ever-shifting  spies  and  enemies  rather  than  friends  and  ser¬ 
vants,  will  gradually,  weighing  substance  against  semblance. 
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with  indignation,  dismiss  such,  down  almost  to  the  very  shoe¬ 
black,  and  say,  “  Begone ;  I  will  serve  myself  rather,  and  have 
peace  !  ”  Gurth  was  hired  for  life  to  Cedric,  and  Cedric  to 
Gurth.  0  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  loud-sounding  long-eared 
Exeter-Hall_ —  But  in  thee  too  is  a  kind  of  instinct  towards 
justice,  and  I  will  complain  of  nothing.  Only  black  Quashee 
over  the  seas  being  once  sufficiently  attended  to,  wilt  thou  not 
perhaps  open  thy  dull  sodden  eyes  to  the  “sixty  thousand 
valets  in  London  itself  who  are  yearly  dismissed  to  the  streets, 
to  be  what  they  can,  when  the  season  ends ;  ”  —  or  to  the 
hunger-stricken,  pallid,  yellow- colored  “  Free  Laborers  ”  in 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  all  other  shires  ! 
These  Yellow-colored,  for  the  present,  absorb  all  my  sympa¬ 
thies  :  if  I  had  a  Twenty  Millions,  with  Model-Farms  and  Niger 
Expeditions,  it  is  to  these  that  I  would  give  it !  Quashee  has 
already  victuals,  clothing ;  Quashee  is  not  dying  of  such  despair 
as  the  yellow-colored  pale  man’s.  Quashee,  it  must  be  owned, 
is  hitherto  a  kind  of  blockhead.  The  Haiti  Duke  of  Marma¬ 
lade,  educated  now  for  almost  half  a  century,  seems  to  have 
next  to  no  sense  in  him.  Why,  in  one  of  those  Lancashire 
Weavers,  dying  of  hunger,  there  is  more  thought  and  heart, 
a  greater  arithmetical  amount  of  misery  and  desperation,  than 
in  whole  gangs  of  Quashees.  It  must  be  owned,  thy  eyes  are  of 
the  sodden  sort ;  and  with  thy  emancipations,  and  thy  twenty- 
millionings  and  long-eared  clamorings,  thou,  like  Robespierre 
with  his  pasteboard  1 litre  Supreme,  threatenest  to  become  a  bore 
to  us  :  Avee  ton  Ultre  Supreme  tu  commences  m’embeter  !  — 

In  a  Printed  Sheet  of  the  assiduous,  much-abused,  and  truly 
useful  Mr.  Chadwick’s,  containing  queries  and  responses  from 
far  and  near  as  to  this  great  question,  “  What  is  the  effect  of 
education  on  working-men,  in  respect  of  their  value  as  mere 
workers  ?  ”  the  present  Editor,  reading  with  satisfaction  a  deci¬ 
sive  unanimous  verdict  as  to  Education,  reads  with  inexpressi¬ 
ble  interest  this  special  remark,  put  in  by  way  of  marginal 
incidental  note,  from  a  practical  manufacturing  Quaker,  whom, 
as  he  is  anonymous,  we  will  call  Friend  Prudence.  Prudence 
keeps  a  thousand  workmen ;  has  striven  in  all  ways  to  attach 
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them  to  him ;  has  provided  conversational  soirees  ;  play-grounds, 
bands  of  music  for  the  young  ones  ;  went  even  “  the  length  of 
buying  them  a  drum :  ”  all  which  has  turned  out  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  investment.  For  a  certain  person,  marked  here  by  a 
black  stroke,  whom  we  shall  name  Blank,  living  over  the  way, 

■ —  he  also  keeps  somewhere  about  a  thousand  men ;  but  has 
done  none  of  these  things  for  them,  nor  any  other  thing,  except 
due  payment  of  the  wages  by  supply-and-demand.  Blank’s 
workers  are  perpetually  getting  into  mutiny,  into  broils  and 
coils :  every  six  months,  we  suppose,  Blank  has  a  strike ;  every 
one  month,  every  day  and  every  hour,  they  are  fretting  and  ob¬ 
structing  the  short-sighted  Blank ;  pilfering  from  him,  wasting 
and  idling  for  him,  omitting  and  committing  for  him.  “I 
would  not,”  says  Friend  Prudence,  “  exchange  my  workers  for 
his  with  seven  thousand  pounds  to  boot.”  1 

Bight,  0  honorable  Prudence  ;  thou  art  wholly  in  the  right : 
Seven  thousand  pounds  even  as  a  matter  of  profit  for  this 
world,  nay  for  the  mere  cash-market  of  this  world!  And  as 
a  matter  of  profit  not  for  this  world  only,  but  for  the  other 
world  and  all  worlds,  it  outweighs  the  Bank  of  England !  — 
Can  the  sagacious  reader  descry  here,  as  it  were  the  outmost 
inconsiderable  rock-ledge  of  a  universal  rock-foundation,  deep 
once  more  as  the  Centre  of  the  World,  emerging  so,  in  the 
experience  of  this  good  Quaker,  through  the  Stygian  mud- 
vortexes  and  general  Mother  of  Dead  Dogs,  whereon,  for  the 
present,  all  swags  and  insecurely  hovers,  as  if  ready  to  be 
swallowed  ? 

Some  Permanence  of  Contract  is  already  almost  possible  ; 
the  principle  of  Permanence,  year  by  year,  better  seen  into 
and  elaborated,  may  enlarge  itself,  expand  gradually  on  every 
side  into  a  system.  This  once  secured,  the  basis  of  all  good 
results  were  laid.  Once  permanent,  you  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  first  difficulty  on  your  path,  and  quit  it  in  weak  disgust ; 
you  reflect  that  it  cannot  be  quitted,  that  it  must  be  conquered, 
a  wise  arrangement  fallen  on  with  regard  to  it.  Ye  foolish 
Wedded  Two,  who  have  quarrelled,  between  whom  the  Evil 

1  Report  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children  (1841),  p.  18. 
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Spirit  lias  stirred  up  transient  strife  and  bitterness,  so  that 
“  incompatibility  ”  seems  almost  nigh,  ye  are  nevertheless  the 
Two  who,  by  long  habit,  were  it  by  nothing  more,  do  best  of  all 
others  suit  each  other :  it  is  expedient  for  your  own  two  foolish 
selves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  infants,  pedigrees  and  public  in 
general,  that  ye  agree  again ;  that  ye  put  away  the  Evil  Spirit, 
and  wisely  on  both  hands  struggle  for  the  guidance  of  a  Good 
Spirit ! 

The  very  horse  that  is  permanent,  how  much  kindlier  do 
his  rider  and  he  work,  than  the  temporary  one,  hired  on  any 
hack  principle  yet  known !  I  am  for  permanence  in  all  things, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  to  the  latest  possible. 
Blessed  is  he  that  continueth  where  he  is.  Here  let  us  rest, 
and  lay  out  seedfields ;  here  let  us  learn  to  dwell.  Here, 
even  here,  the  orchards  that  we  plant  will  yield  us  fruit ;  the 
acorns  will  be  wood  and  pleasant  umbrage,  if  we  wait.  How 
much  grows  everywhere,  if  we  do  but  wait !  Through  the 
swamps  we  will  shape  causeways,  force  purifying  drains ;  we 
will  learn  to  thread  the  rocky  inaccessibilities ;  and  beaten 
tracks,  worn  smooth  by  mere  travelling  of  human  feet,  will 
form  themselves.  Hot  a  difficulty  but  can  transfigure  itself 
into  a  triumph;  not  even  a  deformity  but,  if  our  own  soul 
have  imprinted  worth  on  it,  will  grow  dear  to  us.  The  sunny 
plains  and  deep  indigo  transparent  skies  of  Italy  are  all  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  great  sick  heart  of  a  Sir  Walter  Scott :  on  the 
back  of  the  Apennines,  in  wild  spring  weather,  the  sight  of 
bleak  Scotch  firs,  and  snow-spotted  heath  and  desolation, 
brings  tears  into  his  eyes.1 

0  unwise  mortals  that  forever  change  and  shift,  and  say, 
Yonder,  not  Here  !  Wealth  richer  than  both  the  Indies  lies 
everywhere  for  man,  if  he  will  endure.  Hot  his  oaks  only  and 
his  fruit-trees,  his  very  heart  roots  itself  tvherever  he  will 
abide ;  —  roots  itself,  draws  nourishment  from  the  deep  foun¬ 
tains  of  Universal  Being !  Vagrant  Sam-Slicks,  who  rove 
over  the  Earth  doing  “strokes  of  trade,”  what  wealth  have 
they  ?  Horse-loads,  ship-loads  of  white  or  yellow  metal :  in 
very  sooth,  what  are  these  ?  Slick  rests  nowhere,  he  is  home- 
1  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott. 
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less.  He  can  build  stone  or  marble  houses ;  but  to  continue 
in  them  is  denied  him.  The  wealth  of  a  man  is  the  number 
of  things  which  he  loves  and  blesses,  which  he  is  loved  and 
blessed  by !  The  herdsman  in  his  poor  clay  shealing,  where 
his  very  cow  and  dog  are  friends  to  him,  and  not  a  cataract 
but  carries  memories  for  him,  and  not  a  mountain-top  but  nods 
old  recognition :  his  life,  all  encircled  as  in  blessed  mother’s- 
arms,  is  it  poorer  than  Slick’s  with  the  ass-loads  of  yellow 
metal  on  his  back  ?  Unhappy  Slick !  Alas,  there  has  so  much 
grown  nomadic,  apelike,  with  us  :  so  much  will  have,  with 
whatever  pain,  repugnance  and  “  impossibility,”  to  alter  itself, 
to  fix  itself  again,  —  in  some  wise  way,  in  any  not  delirious 
way ! 

A  question  arises  here :  Whether,  in  some  ulterior,  perhaps 
some  not  far-distant  stage  of  this  “  Chivalry  of  Labor,”  your 
Master-Worker  may  not  find  it  possible,  and  needful,  to  grant 
his  Workers  permanent  interest  in  his  enterprise  and  theirs  ? 
So  that  it  become,  in  practical  result,  what  in  essential  fact 
and  justice  it  ever  is,  a  joint  enterprise ;  all  men,  from  the 
Chief  Master  down  to  the  lowest  Overseer  and  Operative, 
economically  as  well  as  loyally  concerned  for  it  ?  —  Which 
question  I  do .  not  answer.  The  answer,  near  or  else  far,  is 
perhaps,  Yes;  —  and  yet  one  knows  the  difficulties.  Despot' 
ism  is  essential  in  most  enterprises ;  I  am  told,  they  do  not 
tolerate  “  freedom  of  debate  ”  on  board  a  Seventy-four  !  Re¬ 
publican  senate  and  plebiscita  would  not  answer  well  in  Cotton- 
Mills.  And  yet  observe  there  too :  Freedom,  not  nomad’s  or 
ape’s  Freedom,  but  man’s  Freedom ;  this  is  indispensable. 
We  must  have  it,  and  will  have  it !  To  reconcile  Despotism 
with  Freedom :  —  well,  is  that  such  a  mystery  ?  Do  you  not 
already  know  the  way  ?  It  is  to  make  your  Despotism  just. 
Rigorous  as  Destiny ;  but  just  too,  as  Destiny  and  its  Laws. 
The  Laws  of  God :  all  men  obey  these,  and  have  no  “  Free¬ 
dom  ”  at  all  but  in  obeying  them.  The  way  is  already  known, 
part  of  the  way ;  —  and  courage  and  some  qualities  are  needed 
for  walking  on  it ! 
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A  man  with  fifty,  with  five  hundred,  with  a  thousand  pounds 
a  day,  given  him  freely,  without  condition  at  all,  —  on  condi¬ 
tion,  as  it  now  runs,  that  he  will  sit  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  do  no  mischief,  pass  no  Corn-Laws  or  the  like,  — 
he  too,  you  would  say,  is  or  might  be  a  rather  strong  Worker ! 
He  is  a  A  orker  with  such  tools  as  no  man  in  this  world  ever 
before  had.  But  in  practice,  very  astonishing,  very  ominous 
to  look  at,  he  proves  not  a  strong  'Worker; — you  are  too 
happy  if  he  will  prove  but  a  No-worker,  do  nothing,  and  not 
be  a  Wrong-worker. 

lou  ask  him,  at  the  year’s  end:  “Where  is  your  three 
hundred  thousand  pound ;  what  have  you  realized  to  us  with 
that  ?  ”  He  answers,  in  indignant  surprise  :  “  Done  with  it  ? 
Who  are  you  that  ask  ?  I  have  eaten  it ;  I  and  my  flunkies, 
and  parasites,  and  slaves  two-footed  and  four-footed,  in  an 
ornamental  manner ;  and  I  am  here  alive  by  it ;  I  am  realized 
by  it  to  you  !  ”  —  It  is,  as  we  have  often  said,  such  an  answer 
as  was  never  before  given  under  this  Sun.  An  answer  that 
fills  me  with  boding  apprehension,  with  foreshadows  of  de¬ 
spair.  0  stolid  IJse-and-wont  of  an  atheistic  Half-century, 
O  Ignavia,  Tailor-godhood,  soul-killing  Cant,  to  what  passes 
art  thou  bringing  us !  —  Out  of  the  loud-piping  whirlwind, 
audibly  to  him  that  has  ears,  the  Highest  God  is  again 
announcing  in  these  days  :  “  Idleness  shall  not  be.”  God 
has  said  it,  man  cannot  gainsay. 

Ah,  how  happy  were  it,  if  he  this  Aristocrat  Worker  would, 
in  like  manner,  see  his  work  and  do  it !  It  is  frightful  seek¬ 
ing  another  to  do  it  for  him.  Guillotines,  Meudon  Tanneries, 
and  half  a  million  men  shot  dead,  have  already  been  expended 
in  that  business  ;  and  it  is  yet  far  from  done.  This  man  too 
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is  something •,  nay  he  is  a  great  thing.  Look  on  him  there  :  a 
man  of  manful  aspect;  something  of  the  “cheerfulness  of 
pride  ”  still  lingering  in  him.  A  free  air  of  graceful  stoicism, 
of  easy  silent  dignity  sits  well  on  him ;  in  his  heart,  could  we 
reach  it,  lie  elements  of  generosity,  self-sacrificing  justice,  true 
human  valor.  Why  should  he,  with  such  appliances,  stand  an 
incumbrance  in  the  Present ;  perish  disastrously  out  of  the 
Future  !  From  no  section  of  the  Future  would  we  lose  these 
noble  courtesies,  impalpable  yet  all-controlling  ;  these  dignified 
reticences,  these  kingly  simplicities ;  —  lose  aught  of  what  the 
fruitful  Past  still  gives  us  token  of,  memento  of,  in  this  man. 
Can  we  not  save  him :  —  can  he  not  help  us  to  save  him  !  A 
brave  man,  he  too  ;  had  not  undivine  Ignavia,  Hearsay,  Speech 
without  meaning,  — ■  had  not  Cant,  thousand-fold  Cant  within 
him  and  around  him,  enveloping  him  like  choke-damp,  like 
thick  Egyptian  darkness,  thrown  his  soul  into  asphyxia,  as  it 
were  extinguished  his  soul ;  so  that  he  sees  not,  hears  not,  and 
Moses  and  all  the  Prophets  address  him  in  vain. 

Will  he  awaken,  be  alive  again,  and  have  a  soul ;  or  is 
this  death-fit  very  death  ?  It  is  a  question  of  questions,  for 
himself  and  for  us  all !  Alas,  is  there  no  noble  work  for 
this  man  too  ?  Has  not  he  thick-headed  ignorant  boors ; 
lazy,  enslaved  farmers,  weedy  lands  ?  Lands  !  Has  not  he 
weary  heavy-laden  ploughers  of  land ;  immortal  souls  of  men, 
ploughing,  ditching,  day -drudging ;  bare  of  back,  empty  of 
stomach,  nigh  desperate  of  heart  ;  and  none  peaceably  to  help 
them  but  he,  under  Heaven  ?  Does  he  find,  with  his  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  no  noble  thing  trodden  down  in  the 
thoroughfares,  which  it  were  godlike  to  help  up  ?  Can  he  do 
nothing  for  his  Burns  but  make  a  Gauger  of  him  ;  lionize  him, 
bedinner  him,  for  a  foolish  while :  then  whistle  him  down  the 
wind,  to  desperation  and  bitter  death  ?  —  His  work  too  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  in  these  modern,  far-dislocated  ages.  But  it  may  be 
done  ;  it  may  be  tried  ;  —  it  must  be  done. 

A  modern  Duke  of  Weimar,  not  a  god  he  either,  but  a  human 
duke,  levied,  as  I  reckon,  in  rents  and  taxes  and  all  incomings 
whatsoever,  less  than  several  of  our  English  Dukes  do  in  rent 
alone.  The  Duke  of  Weimar,  with  these  incomings,  had  to 
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govern,  judge,  defend,  every  way  administer  his  Dukedom.  He 
does  all  this  as  few  others  did :  and  he  improves  lands  besides 
all  this,  makes  river-embankments,  maintains  not  soldiers  only 
but  Um\  ersities  and  Institutions  j  —  and  in  his  Court  were 
these  four  men :  Wieland,  Herder,  Schiller,  Goethe.  Not  as 
parasites,  which  was  impossible  ;  not  as  table-wits  and  poetic 
Katerfeltoes  5  but  as  noble  Spiritual  Men  working  under  a 
noble  Practical  Man.  Shielded  by  him  from  many  miseries ; 
perhaps  from  many  shortcomings,  destructive  aberrations. 
Heaven  had  sent,  once  more,  heavenly  Light  into  the  world ; 
and  this  man’s  honor  was  that  he  gave  it  welcome.  A  new 
noble  kind  of  Clergy,  under  an  old  but  still  noble  kind  of 
King  !  I  reckon  that  this  one  Duke  of  Weimar  did  more  for 
the  Culture  of  his  Nation  than  all  the  English  Dukes  and  Duces 
now  extant,  or  that  were  extant  since  Henry  the  Eighth  gave 
them  the  Church  Lands  to  eat,  have  done  for  theirs  ! — I  am 
ashamed,  I  am  alarmed  for  my  English  Dukes  :  what  word 
have  I  to  say  ? 

If  our  Actual  Aristocracy,  appointed  “  Best-and-Bravest,” 
will  be  wise,  how  inexpressibly  happy  for  us  !  If  not,  —  the 
voice  of  God  from  the  whirlwind  is  very  audible  to  me.  Kay, 
I  will  thank  the  Great  God,  that  He  has  said,  in  whatever 
fearful  ways,  and  just  wrath  against  us,  “  Idleness  shall  be  no 
more  !  ”  Idleness  ?  The  awakened  soul  of  man,'  all  but  the 
asphyxied  soul  of  man,  turns  from  it  as  from  worse  than  death. 
It  is  the  life-in-death  of  Poet  Coleridge.  That  fable  of  the 
Dead-Sea  Apes  ceases  to  be  a  fable.  The  poor  Worker  starved 
to  death  is  not  the  saddest  of  sights.  He  lies  there,  dead  on 
his  shield ;  fallen  down  into  the  bosom  of  his  old  Mother ; 
with  haggard  pale  face,  sorrow-worn,  but  stilled  now  into  divine 
peace,  silently  appeals  to  the  Eternal  God  and  all  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  —  the  most  silent,  the  most  eloquent  of  men. 

Exceptions,  —  ah  yes,  thank  Heaven,  we  know  there  are 
exceptions.  Our  case  were  too  hard,  were  there  not  excep¬ 
tions,  and  partial  exceptions  not  a  few,  whom  we  know,  and 
whom  we  do  not  know.  Honor  to  the  name  of  Ashley,  — 
honor  to  this  and  the  other  valiant  Abdiel,  found  faithful  still ; 
who  would  fain,  by  work  and  by  word,  admonish  their  Order 
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not  to  rush  upon  destruction  !  These  are  they  who  will,  if  not 
save  their  Order,  postpone  the  wreck  of  it ;  —  by  whom,  under 
blessing  of  the  Upper  Powers,  “a  quiet  euthanasia  spread 
over  generations,  instead  of  a  swift  torture-death  concentred 
into  years,”  may  be  brought  about  for  many  things.  All  honor 
and  success  to  these.  The  noble  man  can  still  strive  nobly  to 
save  and  serve  his  Order; — at  lowest,  he  can  remember  the 
precept  of  the  Prophet :  “  Come  out  of  her,  my  people ;  come 
out  of  her  !  ” 

To  sit  idle  aloft,  like  living  statues,  like  absurd  Epicurus’- 
gods,  in  pampered  isolation,  in  exclusion  from  the  glorious 
fateful  battle-field  of  this  God’s-World :  it  is  a  poor  life  for  a 
man,  when  all  Upholsterers  and  Erench-Cooks  have  done  their 
utmost  for  it !  — Nay  what  a  shallow  delusion  is  this  we  have 
all  got  into,  That  any  man  should  or  can  keep  himself  apart 
from  men,  have  “  no  business  ”  with  them,  except  a  cash- 
account  “  business  ”  !  It  is  the  silliest  tale  a  distressed  gen¬ 
eration  of  men  ever  took  to  telling  one  another.  Men  cannot 
live  isolated :  we  are  all  bound  together,  for  mutual  good 
or  else  for  mutual  misery,  as  living  nerves  in  the  same  body. 
No  highest  man  can  disunite  himself  from  any  lowest.  Con¬ 
sider  it.  Your  poor  “  Werter  blowing  out  his  distracted  exist¬ 
ence  because  Charlotte  will  not  have  the  keeping  thereof :  ” 
this  is  no  peculiar  phasis  ;  it  is  simply  the  highest  expression 
of  a  phasis  traceable  wherever  one  human  creature  meets 
another !  Let  the  meanest  crook-backed  Thersites  teach  the 
supremest  Agamemnon  that  lie  actually  does  not  reverence 
him,  the  supremest  Agamemnon’s  ej-es  flash  fire  responsive  ; 
a  real  pain  and  partial  insanity  has  seized  Agamemnon. 
Strange  enough  :  a  m any-counselled  Ulysses  is  set  in  motion 
by  a  scoundrel-blockhead  ;  plays  tunes,  like  barrel-organ  at 
the  scoundrel  blockhead’s  touch, — has  to  snatch,  namely,  his 
sceptre-cudgel,  and  weal  the  crooked  back  with  bumps  and 
thumps  !  Let  a  chief  of  men  reflect  well  on  it.  Not  in  hav¬ 
ing  “no  business”  with  men,  but  in  having  no  unjust  business 
with  them,  and  in  having  all  manner  of  true  and  just  business, 
can  either  his  or  their  blessedness  be  found  possible,  and  this 
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waste  world  become,  for  both  parties,  a  home  and  peopled 
garden. 

Men  do  reverence  men.  Men  do  worship  in  that  “  one  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  world,”  as  Novalis  calls  it,  the  Presence  of  a  Man ! 
Hero-worship,  true  and  blessed,  or  else  mistaken,  false  and 
accursed,  goes  on  everywhere  and  everywhen.  In  this  world 
there  is  one  godlike  thing,  the  essence  of  all  that  was  or  ever 
will  be  of  godlike  in  this  world  :  the  veneration  done  to  Human 
Worth  by  the  hearts  of  men.  Hero-worship,  in  the  souls  of 
the  heroic,  of  the  clear  and  wise,  —  it  is  the  perpetual  pres¬ 
ence  of  Heaven  in  our  poor  Earth  :  when  it  is  not  there, 
Heaven  is  veiled  from  us ;  and  all  is  under  Heaven’s  ban  and 
interdict,  and  there  is  no  worship,  or  worth-ship,  or  worth  or 
blessedness  in  the  Earth  any  more  !  — 

Independence,  “lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye,” — alas, 
yes,  he  is  one  we  have  got  acquainted  with  in  these  late  times  : 
a  very  indispensable  one,  for  spurning  off  with  due  energy  in¬ 
numerable  sham-superiors,  Tailor-made:  honor  to  him,  entire 
success  to  him  !  Entire  success  is  sure  to  him.  But  he  must 
not  stop  there,  at  that  small  success,  with  his  eagle-eye.  He 
has  now  a  second  far  greater  success  to  gain :  to  seek  out  his 
real  superiors,  whom  not  the  Tailor  but  the  Almighty  God  has 
made  superior  to  him,  and  see  a  little  what  he  will  do  with 
these !  Rebel  against  these  also  ?  Pass  by  with  minatory 
eagle-glance,  with  calm-sniffing  mockery,  or  even  without  any 
mockery  or  sniff,  when  these  present  themselves  ?  The  lion- 
hearted  will  never  dream  of  such  a  thing.  Forever  far  be  it 
from  him !  His  minatory  eagle-glance  will  veil  itself  in  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  dove :  his  lion-heart  will  become  a  lamb’s  ;  all  its 
just  indignation  changed  into  just  reverence,  dissolved  in 
blessed  floods  of  noble  humble  love,  how  much  heavenlier  than 
any  pride,  nay,  if  you  will,  how  much  prouder !  I  know  him, 
this  lion-hearted,  eagle-eyed  one ;  have  met  him,  rushing  on, 

“  with  bosom  bare,”  in  a  very  distracted  dishevelled  manner, 
the  times  being  hard ;  —  and  can  say,  and  guarantee  on  my 
life,  That  in  him  is  no  rebellion ;  that  in  him  is  the  reverse  of 
rebellion,  the  needful  preparation  for  obedience.  For  if  you 
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do  mean  to  obey  God-made  superiors,  your  first  step  is  to 
sweep  out  the  Tailor-made  ones ;  order  them,  under  penalties, 
to  vanish,  to  make  ready  for  vanishing ! 

Nay,  what  is  best  of  all,  he  cannot  rebel,  if  he  would. 
Superiors  whom  God  has  made  for  us  we  cannot  order  to 
withdraw  !  Not  in  the  least.  No  Grand-Turk  himself,  thick¬ 
est-quilted  tailor-made  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  can  do 
it :  but  an  Arab  Man,  in  cloak  of  his  own  clouting ;  with  black 
beaming  eyes,  with  flaming  sovereign-heart  direct  from  the 
centre  of  the  Universe ;  and  also,  I  am  told,  with  terrible 
“  horse-shoe  vein  ”  of  swelling  wrath  in  his  brow,  and  light¬ 
ning  (if  you  will  not  have  it  as  light)  tingling  through  every 
vein  of  him,  —  he  rises  ;  says  authoritatively  :  “  Thickest- 
quilted  Grand-Turk,  tailor-made  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
No:  —  I  withdraw  not;  thou  shalt  obey  me  or  withdraw!” 
And  so  accordingly  it  is  :  thickest-quilted  Grand-Turks  and  all 
their  progeny,  to  this  hour,  obey  that  man  in  the  remarkablest 
manner ;  preferring  not  to  withdraw. 

0  brother,  it  is  an  endless  consolation  to  me,  in  this  disor- 
ganic,  as  yet  so  quack-ridden,  what  you  may  well  call  hag¬ 
ridden  and  hell-ridden  world,  to  find  that  disobedience  to  the 
Heavens,  when  they  send  any  messenger  whatever,  is  and 
remains  impossible.  It  cannot  be  done ;  no  Turk  grand  or 
small  can  do  it.  “  Show  the  dullest  clodpoll,”  says  my  inval¬ 
uable  German  friend,  “show  the  haughtiest  feather-head,  that 
a  soul  higher  than  himself  is  here  ;  were  his  knees  stiffened 
into  brass,  he  must  down  and  worship.” 


CHAPTER  YIL 

THE  GIFTED. 

Yes,  in  what  tumultuous  huge  anarchy  soever  a  Noble  hu¬ 
man  Principle  may  dwell  and  strive,  such  tumult  is  in  the  way 
of  being  calmed  into  a  fruitful  sovereignty.  It  is  inevitable. 
No  Chaos  can  continue  chaotic  with  a  soul  in  it.  Besouled 
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with  earnest  human  Nobleness,  did  not  slaughter,  violence  and 
fire-eyed  fury,  grow  into  a  Chivalry  ;  into  a  blessed  Loyalty 
of  Governor  and  Governed  ?  And  in  Work,  which  is  of  itself 
noble,  and  the  only  true  fighting,  there  shall  be  no  such  possi¬ 
bility  ?  Believe  it  not;  it  is  incredible ;  the  whole  Universe 
contradicts  it.  Here  too  the  Choctaw  Principle  will  be  subor¬ 
dinated  ;  the  Man  Principle  will,  by  degrees,  become  superior, 
become  supreme. 

I  know  Mammon  too ;  Banks-of-England,  Credit-Systems, 
world-wide  possibilities  of  work  and  traffic  ;  and  applaud  and 
admire  them.  Mammon  is  like  Eire ;  the  usefulest  of  all  ser¬ 
vants,  if  the  frightfulest  of  all  masters  !  The  Cliffords,  Fitz- 
adelms  and  Chivalry  Fighters  “wished  to  gain  victory,”  never 
doubt  it :  but  victory,  unless  gained  in  a  certain  spirit,  was  no 
victory  ;  defeat,  sustained  in  a  certain  spirit,  was  itself  victory. 
I  say  again  and  again,  had  they  counted  the  scalps  alone,  they 
had  continued  Choctaws,  and  no  Chivalry  or  lasting  victory 
had  been.  And  in  Industrial  Fighters  and  Captains  is  there 
no  nobleness  discoverable  ?  To  them,  alone  of  men,  there 
shall  forever  be  no  blessedness  but  in  swollen  coffers  ?  To 
see  beauty,  order,  gratitude,  loyal  human  hearts  around  them, 
shall  be  of  no  moment ;  to  see  fuliginous  deformity,  mutiny, 
hatred  and  despair,  with  the  addition  of  half  a  million  guineas, 
shall  be  better  ?  Heaven’s  blessedness  not  there ;  Hell’s 
cursedness,  and  your  half-million  bits  of  metal,  a  substitute 
for  that !  Is  there  no  profit  in  diffusing  Heaven’s  blessedness, 
but  only  in  gaining  gold?  — If  so,  I  apprise  the  Mill-owner 
and  Millionnaire,  that  he  too  must  prepare  for  vanishing  ;  that 
neither  is  he  born  to  be  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  world ;  that 
he  will  have  to  be  trampled  and  chained  down  in  whatever 
terrible  ways,  and  brass-collared  safe,  among  the  born  thralls 
of  this  world  !  We  cannot  have  Canailles  and  Doggeries  that 
will  not  make  some  Chivalry  of  themselves :  our  noble  Planet 
is  impatient  of  such ;  in  the  end,  totally  intolerant  of  such  ! 

For  the  Heavens,  unwearying  in  their  bounty,  do  send  other 
souls  into  this  world,  to  whom  yet,  as  to  their  forerunners,  in 
Old  Roman,  in  Old  Hebrew  and  all  noble  times,  the  omnipo¬ 
tent  guinea  is,  on  the  whole,  an  impotent  guinea.  Has  your 
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half-dead  avaricious  Corn-Law  Lord,  your  half-alive  avaricious 
Cotton-Law  Lord,  never  seen  one  such  ?  Such  are,  not  one, 
but  several ;  are,  and  will  be,  unless  the  Gods  have  doomed 
this  world  to  swift  dire  ruin.  These  are  they,  the  elect  of  the 
world ;  the  born  champions,  strong  men,  and  liberatory  Sam¬ 
sons  of  this  poor  world :  whom  the  poor  Delilah-world  will 
not  always  shear  of  their  strength  and  eyesight,  and  set  to 
grind  in  darkness  at  its  poor  gin-wheel !  Such  souls  are,  in 
these  days,  getting  somewhat  out  of  humor  with  the  world. 
Your  very  Byron,  in  these  days,  is  at  least  driven  mad;  flatly 
refuses  fealty  to  the  world.  The  world  with  its  injustices,  its 
golden  brutalities,  and  dull  yellow  guineas,  is  a  disgust  to  such 
souls  :  the  ray  of  Heaven  that  is  in  them  does  at  least  pre- 
doom  them  to  be  very  miserable  here.  Yes:  —  and  yet  all 
misery  is  faculty  misdirected,  strength  that  has  not  yet  found 
its  way.  The  black  whirlwind  is  mother  of  the  lightning. 
No  smoke,  in  any  sense,  but  can  become  flame  and  radiance! 
Such  soul,  once  graduated  in  Heaven’s  stern  University,  steps 
out  superior  to  your  guinea. 

Dost  thou  know,  0  sumptuous  Corn-Lord,  Cotton-Lord,  O 
mutinous  Trades-Unionist,  gin-vanquished,  undeliverable;  0 
much-enslaved  World, — this  man  is  not  a  slave  with  thee! 
None  of  thy  promotions  is  necessary  for  him.  His  place  is 
with  the  stars  of  Heaven :  to  thee  it  may  be  momentous,  to 
thee  it  may  be  life  or  death,  to  him  it  is  indifferent,  whether 
thou  place  him  in  the  lowest  hut,  or  forty  feet  higher  at  the 
top  of  thy  stupendous  high  tower,  while  here  on  Earth.  The 
joys  of  Earth  that  are  precious,  they  depend  not  on  thee  and 
thy  promotions.  Food  and  raiment,  and,  round  a  social  hearth, 
souls  who  love  him,  whom  he  loves :  these  are  already  his.  He 
wants  none  of  thy  rewards ;  behold  also,  he  fears  none  of  thy 
penalties.  Thou  canst  not  answer  even  by  killing  him  :  the 
case  of  Anaxarchus  thou  canst  kill ;  but  the  self  of  Anaxar- 
clius,  the  word  or  act  of  Anaxarchus,  in  no  wise  whatever.  To 
this  man  death  is  not  a  bugbear  ;  to  this  man  life  is  already  as 
earnest  and  awful,  and  beautiful  and  terrible,  as  death. 

Not  a  May-game  is  this  man’s  life  ;  but  a  battle  and  a  march, 
a  warfare  with  principalities  and  powers.  No  idle  prome- 
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nade  through,  fragrant  orange-groves  and  green  flowery  spaces, 
waited  on  by  the  clioral  Muses  and  the  rosy  Hours  :  it  is  a 
stern  pilgrimage  through  burning  sandy  solitudes,  through 
regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice.  He  walks  among  men ;  loves  men, 
with  inexpressible  soft  pity,  —  as  they  cannot  love  him :  but 
his  soul  dwells  in  solitude,  hi  the  uttermost  parts  of  Creation. 
In  green  oases  by  the  palm-tree  wells,  he  rests  a  space  ;  but 
anon  he  has  to  journey  forward,  escorted  by  the  Terrors  and 
the  Splendors,  the  Archdemons  and  Archangels.  All  Heaven, 
all  Pandemonium  are  his  escort.  The  stars  keen-glancing,  from 
the  Immensities,  send  tidings  to  him;  the  graves,  silent  with 
their  dead,  from  the  Eternities.  Deep  calls  for  him  unto  Deep. 

Thou,  0  World,  how  wilt  thou  secure  thyself  against  this 
man  ?  Thou  canst  not  hire  him  by  thy  guineas  ;  nor  by  thy 
gibbets  and  law-penalties  restrain  him.  He  eludes  thee  like  a 
Spirit.  Thou  canst  not  forward  him,  thou  canst  not  hinder 
him.  Thy  penalties,  thy  poverties,  neglects,  contumelies  :  be¬ 
hold,  all  these  are  good  for  him.  Come  to  him  as  an  enemy ; 
turn  from  him  as  an  unfriend ;  only  do  not  this  one  thing,  — 
infect  him  not  with  thy  own  delusion :  the  benign  Genius, 
were  it  by  very  death,  shall  guard  him  against  this  !  —  What 
wilt  thou  do  with  him  ?  He  is  above  thee,  like  a  god.  Thou, 
in  thy  stupendous  three-inch  pattens,  art  under  him.  He  is 
thy  born  king,  thy  conqueror  and  supreme  lawgiver :  not  all 
the  guineas  and  cannons,  and  leather  and  prunella,  under  the 
sky  can  save  thee  from  him.  Hardest  thick-skinned  Mammon- 
world,  ruggedest  Caliban  shall  obey  him,  or  become  not  Caliban 
but  a  cramp.  Oh,  if  in  this  man,  whose  eyes  can  flash  Heav¬ 
en’s  lightning,  and  make  all  Calibans  into  a  cramp,  there 
dwelt  not,  as  the  essence  of  his  very  being,  a  God’s  justice, 
human  Xobleness,  Veracity  and  Mercy,  —  I  should  tremble  for 
the  world.  But  his  strength,  let  us  rejoice  to  understand,  is 
even  this  :  The  quantity  of  Justice,  of  Valor  and  Pity  that  is 
in  him.  To  hypocrites  and  tailored  quacks  in  high  places  his 
eyes  are  lightning ;  but  they  melt  in  dewy  pity  softer  than  a 
mother’s  to  the  down-pressed,  maltreated  ;  in  his  heart,  in  his 
great  thought,  is  a  sanctuary  for  all  the  wretched.  This  world’s 
improvement  is  forever  sure.  ^ 
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“  Man  of  Genius  ?  ”  Thou  hast  small  notion,  meseems,  0 
Maecenas  Twiddledee,  of  what  a  Man  of  Genius  is.  Head  in 
thy  New  Testament  and  elsewhere,  —  if,  with  floods  of  mealy- 
mouthed  inanity ;  with  miserable  froth-vortices  of  Cant  now 
several  centuries  old,  thy  New  Testament  is  not  all  bedimmed 
for  thee.  Canst  thou  read  in  thy  New  Testament  at  all  ? 
The  Highest  Man  of  Genius,  knowest  thou  him ;  Godlike  and 
a  God  to  this  hour  ?  His  crown  a  Crown  of  Thorns  ?  Thou 
fool,  with  thy  empty  Godhoods,  Apotheoses  edge-gilt;  the 
Crown  of  Thorns  made  into  a  poor  jewel-room  crown,  fit  for 
the  head  of  blockheads  ;  the  bearing  of  the  Cross  changed  to 
a  riding  in  the  Long-Acre  Gig !  Pause  in  thy  mass-chantings, 
in  thy  litanyings,  and  Calmuck  prayings  by  machinery ;  and 
pray,  if  noisily,  at  least  in  a  more  human  manner.  How  with 
thy  rubrics  and  dalmatics,  and  clothwebs  and  cobwebs,  and 
with  thy  stupidities  and  grovelling  base-heartedness,  hast  thou 
hidden  the  Holiest  into  all  but  invisibility  !  — 

“  Man  of  Genius  :  ”  0  Maecenas  Twiddledee,  hast  thou  any 
notion  what  a  Man  of  Genius  is  ?  Genius  is  “  the  inspired 
gift  of  God.”  It  is  the  clearer  presence  of  God  Most  High  in 
a  man.  Dim,  potential  in  all  men  ;  in  this  man  it  has  become 
clear,  actual.  So  says  John  Milton,  who  ought  to  be  a  judge ; 
so  answer  him  the  Voices  of  all  Ages  and  all  Worlds.  Wouldst 
thou  commune  with  such  a  one  ?  Be  his  real  peer,  then  :  does 
that  lie  in  thee  ?  Know  thyself  and  thy  real  and  thy  appar¬ 
ent  place,  and  know  him  and  his  real  and  his  apparent  place, 
and  act  in  some  noble  conformity  with  all  that.  What  ! 
The  star-fire  of  the  Empyrean  shall  eclipse  itself,  and  illumi¬ 
nate  magic-lanterns  to  amuse  grown  children  ?  He,  the  god- 
inspired,  is  to  twang  harps  for  thee,  and  blow  through  scrannel- 
pipes,  to  soothe  thy  sated  soul  with  visions  of  new,  still  wider 
Eldorados,  Houri  Paradises,  richer  Lands  of  Cockaigne  ? 
Brother,  this  is  not  he  ;  this  is  a  counterfeit,  this  twangling, 
jangling,  vain,  acrid,  scrannel-piping  man.  Thou  dost  well  to 
say  with  sick  Saul,  “It  is  nought,  such  harping!”  —  and  in 
sudden  rage,  to  grasp  thy  spear,  and  try  if  thou  canst  pin  such 
a  one  to  the  wall.  King  Saul  was  mistaken  in  his  man,  but 
thou  art  right  in  thine.  It  is  the  due  of  such  a  one  :  nail  him 
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to  the  wall,  and  leave  him  there.  So  ought  copper  shillings  to 
be  nailed  on  counters  ;  copper  geniuses  on  walls,  and  left  there 
for  a  sign  !  — 

I  conclude  that  the  Men  of  Letters  too  may  become  a 
“  Chivalry,”  an  actual  instead  of  a  virtual  Priesthood,  with 
result  immeasurable,  —  so  soon  as  there  is  nobleness  in  them¬ 
selves  for  that.  And,  to  a  certainty,  not  sooner  !  Of  intrinsic 
Valetisms  you  cannot,  with  whole  Parliaments  to  help  you, 
make  a  Heroism.  Doggeries  never  so  gold-plated,  Doggeries 
never  so  escutcheoned,  Doggeries  never  so  diplomaed,  bepulfed, 
gas-lighted,  continue  Doggeries,  and  must  take  the  fate  of 
such. 
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Certainly  it  were  a  fond  imagination  to  expect  that  any 
preaching  of  mine  could  abate  Mammonism  ;  that  Bobus  of 
Houndsditch  will  love  his  guineas  less,  or  his  poor  soul  more, 
for  any  preaching  of  mine !  But  there  is  one  Preacher  who 
does  preach  with  effect,  and  gradually  persuade  all  persons : 
his  name  is  Destiny,  is  Divine  Providence,  and  his  Sermon  the 
inflexible  Course  of  Things.  Experience  does  take  dreadfully 
high  school-wages  ;  but  he  teaches  like  no  other  ! 

I  revert  to  Friend  Prudence  the  good  Quaker’s  refusal  of 
“seven  thousand  pounds  to  boot.”  Friend  Prudence’s  prac¬ 
tical  conclusion  will,  by  degrees,  become  that  of  all  rational 
practical  men  whatsoever.  On  the  present  scheme  and  princi¬ 
ple,  Work  cannot  continue.  Trades’  Strikes,  Trades’  Unions, 
Chartisms ;  mutiny,  squalor,  rage  and  desperate  revolt,  growing 
ever  more  desperate,  will  go  on  their  way.  As  dark  misery 
settles  down  on  us,  and  our  refuges  of  lies  fall  in  pieces  one 
after  one,  the  hearts  of  men,  now  at  last  serious,  will  turn  to 
refuges  of -truth.  The  eternal  stars  shine  out  again,  so  soon  as 
it  is  dark  enough. 

Begirt  with  desperate  Trades’  Unionism  and  Anarchic 
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Mutiny,  many  an  Industrial  Law-ward,  by  and  by,  who  lias 
neglected  to  make  laws  and  keep  them,  will  be  heard  saying 
to  himself :  “  Why  have  I  realized  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ?  I  rose  early  and  sat  late,  I  toiled  and  moiled,  and 
in  the  sweat  of  my  brow  and  of  my  soul  I  strove  to  gain  this 
money,  that  I  might  become  conspicuous,  and  have  some  honor 
among  my  fellow-creatures.  I  wanted  them  to  honor  me,  to 
love  me.  The  money  is  here,  earned  with  my  best  life-blood  : 
but  the  honor  ?  I  am  encircled  with  squalor,  with  hunger, 
rage,  and  sooty  desperation.  Not  honored,  hardly  even  en¬ 
vied  ;  only  fools  and  the  flunky-species  so  much  as  envy  me. 
I  am  conspicuous,  —  as  a  mark  for  curses  and  brickbats.  What 
good  is  it  ?  My  five  hundred  scalps  hang  here  in  my  wigwam  : 
would  to  Heaven  I  had  sought  something  else  than  the  scalps  ; 
would  to  Heaven  I  had  been  a  Christian  Fighter,  not  a  Choc¬ 
taw  one  !  To  have  ruled  and  fought  not  in  a  Mammonish  but 
in  a  Godlike  spirit ;  to  have  had  the  hearts  of  the  people  bless 
me,  as  a  true  ruler  and  captain  of  my  people  ;  to  have  felt  my 
own  heart  bless  me,  and  that  God  above  instead  of  Mammon 
below  was  blessing  me,  —  this  had  been  something.  Out  of 
my  sight,  ye  beggarly  five  hundred  scalps  of  banker’s-thou- 
sands  :  I  will  try  for  something  other,  or  account  my  life  a 
tragical  futility  !  ” 

Friend  Prudence’s  “  rock-ledge,”  as  we  called  it,  will  grad¬ 
ually  disclose  itself  to  many  a  man  ;  to  all  men.  Gradually, 
assaulted  from  beneath  and  from  above,  the  Stygian  mud- 
deluge  of  Laissez-faire,  Supply-and-demand,  Cash-payment  the 
one  Duty,  will  abate  on  all  hands  ;  and  the  everlasting  moun¬ 
tain-tops,  and  secure  rock-foundations  that  reach  to  the  centre 
of  the  world,  and  rest  on  Nature’s  self,  will  again  emerge,  to 
found  on,  and  to  build  on.  When  Mammon-worshippers  -here 
and  there  begin  to  be  God-worshippers,  and  bipeds-of-prey  be¬ 
come  men,  and  there  is  a  Soul  felt  once  more  in  the  huge- 
pulsing  elephantine  mechanic  Animalism  of  this  Earth,  it  will 
be  again  a  blessed  Earth. 

“  Men  cease  to  regard  money  ?  ”  cries  Bobus  of  Hounds- 
ditch :  “  What  else  do  all  men  strive  for  ?  The  very  Bishop 
informs  me  that  Christianity  cannot  get  on  without  a  minimum 
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of  Four  thousand  five  hundred  in  its  pocket.  Cease  to  regard 

money  ?  lhat  will  be  at  Doomsday  in  the  afternoon  ! _ O 

Bobus,  my  opinion  is  somewhat  different.  My  opinion  is,  that 
the  Upper  Powers  have  not  yet  determined  on  destroying  this 
Lower  World.  A  respectable,  ever-increasing  minority,  who 
do  strive  for  something  higher  than  money,  I  with  confidence 
anticipate  ;  ever-increasing,  till  there  be  a  sprinkling  of  them 
found  in  all  quarters,  as  salt  of  the  Earth  once  more.  The 
Christianity  that  cannot  get  on  without  a  minimum  of  Four 
thousand  five  hundred,  will  give  place  to  something  better  that 
can.  Thou  wilt  not  join  our  small  minority,  thou  ?  Not  till 
Doomsday  in  the  afternoon?  Well;  then,  at  least,  thou  wilt 
join  it,  thou  and  the  majority  in  mass  ! 

But  truly  it  is  beautiful  to  see  the  brutish  empire  of  Mam¬ 
mon  cracking  everywhere  ;  giving  sure  promise  of  dying,  or  of 
being  changed.  A  strange,  chill,  almost  ghastly  dayspring 
strikes  up  in  Aankeeland  itself:  my  Transcendental  friends 
announce  there,  in  a  distinct,  though  somewhat  lank-haired, 
ungainly  manner,  that  the  Demiurgus  Dollar  is  dethroned; 
that  new  unheard-of  Demiurgusships,  Priesthoods,  Aristocra¬ 
cies,  Growths  and  Destructions,  are  already  visible  in  the  gray 
of  coming  Time.  Chronos  is  dethroned  by  J ove  ;  Odin  by  St. 
Olaf :  the  Dollar  cannot  rule  in  Heaven  forever.  No  ;  I  reckon, 
not.  Socinian  Preachers  quit  their  pulpits  in  Yankeeland, 
saying,  “  Friends,  this  is  all  gone  to  colored  cobweb,  we  regret 
to  say  !  ”  —  and  retire  into  the  fields  to  cultivate  onion-beds, 
and  live  frugally  on  vegetables.  It  is  very  notable.  Old 
godlike  Calvinism  declares  that  its  old  body  is  now  fallen  to 
tatters,  and  done ;  and  its  mournful  ghost,  disembodied,  seek¬ 
ing  new  embodiment,  pipes  again  in  the  winds  ;  —  a  ghost 
and  spirit  as  yet,  but  heralding  new  Spirit- worlds,  and  better 
Dynasties  than  the  Dollar  one. 

Yes,  here  as  there,  light  is  coming  into  the  world ;  men  love 
not  darkness,  they  do  love  light.  A  deep  feeling  of  the 
eternal  nature  of  Justice  looks  out  among  us  everywhere,  ■ 
even  through  the  dull  eyes  of  Exeter  Hall ;  an  unspeakable 
religiousness  struggles,  in  the  most  helpless  manner,  to  speak 
itself,  in  Puseyisms  and  the  like.  Of  our  Cant,  all  condemna- 
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ble,  how  much  is  not  condemnable  without  pity ;  we  had  al¬ 
most  said,  without  respect !  The  inarticulate  worth  and  truth 
that  is  in  England  goes  down  yet  to  the  Foundations. 

Some  “  Chivalry  of  Labor,”  some  noble  Humanity  and  prac¬ 
tical  Divineness  of  Labor,  will  yet  be  realized  on  this  Earth. 
Or  why  will ;  why  do  we  pray  to  Heaven,  without  setting  our 
own  shoulder  to  the  wheel  ?  The  Present,  if  it  will  have  the 
Future  accomplish,  shall  itself  commence.  Thou  who  prophe- 
siest,  who  believest,  begin  thou  to  fulfil.  Here  or  nowhere, 
now  equally  as  at  any  time  !  That  outcast  help-needing  thing 
or  person,  trampled  down  under  vulgar  feet  or  hoofs,  no  help 
“  possible  ”  for  it,  no  prize  offered  for  the  saving  of  it,  —  canst 
not  thou  save  it,  then,  without  prize  ?  Put  forth  thy  hand,  in 
God’s  name ;  know  that  “  impossible,”  where  Truth  and  Mercy 
and  the  everlasting  Voice  of  Nature  order,  has  no  place  in  the 
brave  man’s  dictionary.  That  when  all  men  have  said  “Im¬ 
possible,”  and  tumbled  noisily  else-whither,  and  thou  alone  art 
left,  then  first  thy  time  and  possibility  have  come.  It  is  for 
thee  now;  do  thou  that,  and  ask  no  man’s  counsel,  but  thy 
own  only,  and  God’s.  Brother,  thou  hast  possibility  in  thee 
for  much :  the  possibility  of  writing  on  the  eternal  skies  the 
record  of  a  heroic  life.  That  noble  downfallen  or  yet  unborn 
“  Impossibility,”  thou  canst  lift  it  up,  thou  canst,  by  thy  soul’s 
travail,  bring  it  into  clear  being.  That  loud  inane  Actuality, 
with  millions  in  its  pocket,  too  “  possible  ”  that,  which  rolls 
along  there,  with  quilted  trumpeters  blaring  round  it,  and  all 
the  world  escorting  it  as  mute  or  vocal  flunky,  —  escort  it  not 
thou ;  say  to  it,  either  nothing,  or  else  deeply  in  thy  heart  : 
“  Loud-blaring  Nonentity,  no  force  of  trumpets,  cash,  Long- 
acre  art,  or  universal  flunkyhood  of  men,  makes  thee  an 
Entity  ;  thou  art  a  IVoraentity,  and  deceptive  Simulacrum,  more 
accursed  than  thou  seemest.  Pass  on  in  the  Devil’s  name, 
unworshipped  by  at  least  one  man,  and  leave  the  thoroughfare 
clear  !  ” 

Not  on  Ilion’s  or  Latium’s  plains ;  on  far  other  plains  and 
places  henceforth  can  noble  deeds  be  now  done.  Not  on 
Ilion’s  plains  ;  how  much  less  in  Mayfair’s  drawing-rooms ! 
Not  in  victory  over  poor  brother  French  or  Phrygians;  but 
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in  victory  over  Frost-j-otuns,  Marsh-giants,  over  demons  of 
Discord,  Idleness,  Injustice,  Unreason,  and  Chaos  come  again. 
None  of  the  old  Epics  is  longer  possible.  The  Epic  of  French 
and  Phrygians  was  comparatively  a  small  Epic  :  but  that  of 
Flirts  and  Fribbles,  what  is  that  ?  A  thing  that  vanishes 
at  cock-crowing,  —  that  already  begins  to  scent  the  morning 
air  !  Game-preserving  Aristocracies,  let  them  “  bush  ”  never 
so  effectually,  cannot  escape  the  Subtle  Fowler.  Game  sea¬ 
sons  will  be  excellent,  and  again  will  be  indifferent,  and 
by  and  by  they  will  not  be  at  all.  The  Last  Partridge  of 
England,  of  an  England  where  millions  of  men  can  get  no  corn 
to  eat,  will  be  shot  and  ended.  Aristocracies  with  beards  on 
their  chins  will  find  other  work  to  do  than  amuse  themselves 
with  trundling-hoops. 

But  it  is  to  you,  ye  Workers,  who  do  already  work,  and 
are  as  grown  men,  noble  and  honorable  in  a  sort,  that  the 
whole  world  calls  for  new  work  and  nobleness.  Subdue 
mutiny,  discord,  wide-spread  despair,  by  manfulness,  justice, 
mercy  and  wisdom.  Chaos  is  dark,  deep  as  Hell ;  let  light 
be,  and  there  is  instead  a  green  flowery  world.  Oh,  it  is 
great,  and  there  is  no  other  greatness.  To  make  some  nook 
of  God’s  Creatipn  a  little  fruitfuler,  better,  more  worthy  of 
God  ;  to  make  some  human  hearts  a  little  wiser,  manfuler, 
happier,  —  more  blessed,  less  accursed  !  It  is  work  for  a  God. 
Sooty  Hell  of  mutiny  and  savagery  and  despair  can,  by  man’s 
energy,  be  made  a  kind  of  Heaven  ;  cleared  of  its  soot,  of  its 
mutiny,  of  its  need  to  mutiny  ;  the  everlasting  arch  of  Heaven’s 
azure  overspanning  it  too,  and  its  cunning  mechanisms  and 
tall  chimney-steeples,  as  a  birth  of  Heaven  ;  God  and  all  men 
looking  on  it  well  pleased. 

Unstained  by  wasteful  deformities,  by  wasted  tears  or 
heart’s-blood  of  men,  or  any  defacement  of  the  Pit,  noble 
fruitful  Labor,  growing  ever  nobler,  will  come  forth,  —  the 
grand  sole  miracle  of  Man  ;  whereby  Man  has  risen  from  the 
low  places  of  this  Earth,  very  literally,  into  divine  Heavens. 
Ploughers,  Spinners,  Builders  ;  Prophets,  Poets,  Kings  ;  Brind¬ 
leys  and  Goethes,  Odins  and  Arkwrights  ;  all  martyrs,  and 
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noble  men,  and  gods  are  of  one  grand  Host ;  immeasurable ; 
marching  ever  forward  since  the  beginnings  of  the  World. 
The  enormous,  all-conquering,  flame-crowned  Host,  noble  every 
soldier  in  it ;  sacred,  and  alone  noble.  Let  him  who  is  not  of 
it  hide  himself  ;  let  him  tremble  for  himself.  Stars  at  every 
button  cannot  make  him  noble ;  sheaves  of  Bath-garters, 
nor  bushels  of  Georges  ;  nor  any  other  contrivance  but  man¬ 
fully  enlisting  in  it,  valiantly  taking  place  and  step  in  it. 
0  Heavens,  will  he  not  bethink  himself ;  he  too  is  so  needed 
in  the  Host !  It  were  so  blessed,  thrice-blessed,  for  himself 
and  for  us  all !  In  hope  of  the  Last  Partridge,  and  some 
Duke  of  Weimar  among  our  English  Dukes,  we  will  be  patient 
yet  a  while. 

“The  future  hides  in  it 
Gladness  and  sorrow ; 

We  press  still  thorow, 

Nought  that  abides  in  it 
Daunting  us,  —  onward.” 


MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS 


PARLIAMENTS. 

[1st  June,  1850.] 

By  this  time  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  the  present  Editor  is 
not  one  of  those  who  expect  to  see  the  Country  saved  by  farther 
“  reforming  ”  the  reformed  Parliament  we  have  got.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  the  sad  conviction  that  from  such  Parlia¬ 
ment  never  so  ingeniously  reformed,  there  can  no  salvation 
come,  but  only  a  speedy  finale  far  different  from  salvation.  It 
is  his  effort  and  desire  to  teach  this  and  the  other  thinking 
British  man  that  said  finale,  the  advent  namely  of  actual  open 
Anarchy,  cannot  be  distant,  now  when  virtual  disguised  An¬ 
archy,  long  continued  and  waxing  daily,  has  got  to  such  a 
height ;  and  that  the  one  method  of  staving  off  that  fatal  con¬ 
summation,  and  steering  towards  the  Continents  of  the  Future, 
lies  not  in  the  direction  of  reforming  Parliament,  but  of  what 
he  calls  reforming  Downing  Street ;  a  thing  infinitely  urgent 
to  be  begun,  and  to  be  strenuously  carried  on.  To  find  a  Par¬ 
liament  more  and  more  the  express  image  of  the  People,  could, 
unless  the  People  chanced  to  be  wise  as  well  as  miserable,  give 
him  no  satisfaction.  Not  this  at  all;  but  to  find  some  sort  of 
King,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  who  could  a  little  achieve  for 
the  People,  if  not  their  spoken  wishes,  yet  their  dumb  wants, 
and  what  they  would  at  last  find  to  have  been  their  instinctive 
will,  —  which  is  a  far  different  matter  usually,  in  this  babbling 
world  of  ours. 

Qualification  movement,  universal-suffrage  movement,  Re¬ 
form  Association,  and  such  like,  this  Editor  does  not  enjoin 
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upon  his  readers  ;  —  his  readers  whom  (as  every  crow  is  known 
to  think  her  own  eggs  whitest)  he  considers  to  be  a  select  class, 
the  true  Aristocracy  of  England,  capable  of  far  better  things 
than  these.  Which  better  things,  and  not  the  worse,  it  is  his 
heart’s  wish  to  urge  them  upon  doing.  And  yet,  alas,  how 
can  he  forbid  any  reader  of  his,  or  of  other  people’s,  to  join 
such  suffrage  movement,  or  still  more  distracted  Chartism  of 
Six  Points,  if  it  seem  hopeful  ?  Where  we  are,  is  no  continu¬ 
ing.  Men  say  :  “  The  finale  must  come,  ought  to  come ;  per¬ 
haps  the  sooner  it  comes,  it  will  be  the  lighter  to  bear.  If  the 
foul  universal  boil  is  to  go  on  ripening,  under  mere  Leave-alone 
and  Premiers  of  the  Phantasm  order,  perhaps  the  sooner  it 
bursts,  and  declares  itself  as  universal  gangrene  and  social 
death,  the  better  !  ”  Good  Heavens,  have  men  computed  what 
the  bursting  out  of  virtual  disguised  Anarchy  into  open  undeni¬ 
able  Anarchy,  such  as  they  have  in  the  Continental  countries 
just  now,  amounts  to  in  human  affairs  ;  wrhat  a  game  that 
of  trying  for  cure  in  the  Medea’s-caldron  of  Revolution  is  ! 
Must  we  also  front  the  Apotheosis  of  Attorneyism ;  and  know 
what  the  blackest  of  terrestrial  curses  means  ? 

But  if  the  captains  of  the  ship  are  of  that  scandalous  class 
who  refuse  to  be  warned  except  by  iceberg  counsellors  nudging 
them,  what  are  the  miserable  crew  to  do  ?  Yes,  the  crew  had 
better  consider  of  that ;  they  have  greatly  too  little  considered 
it  of  late.  They  will  find  that  in  Nature  there  is  no  such 
alarming  creature  as  a  Chief  Governor  of  that  humor,  in  get¬ 
ting  round  a  Cape  Horn  like  this  of  ours ;  that,  if  pity  did  not 
check  our  rage,  there  is  no  such  traitor  in  the  ship  as  this  un¬ 
conscious  one  !  Who,  placidly  assured,  nothing  doubting  but 
he  is  the  friend  of  gods  and  men,  can  stand  with  imperturbable 
attitude,  quietly  steering,  by  his  old  Whig  and  other  charts  of 
the  British  Channel  (as  if  we  were  still  there  or  thereabouts), 
into  the  yawning  mouth  of  Chaos,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world ;  and  call  it  passing  the  Forelands  in  rough  weather,  or 
getting  into  Cowes,  by  constitutional  methods,  and  “  remedial 
measures  suited  to  the  oocasion.”  Our  heart’s  prayer  in  those 
circumstances  is :  From  such  Chief  Governors,  good  Lord  de¬ 
liver  us !  And  if  masses  of  the  desperate  common  men  before 
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the  mast  do  invoke  Chartism  rather,  and  invite  the  iceberg 
counsellors  to  nudge  him,  —  cannot  we  too  well  understand  it  ? 
I  hope,  in  other  quarters  of  the  ship  there  are  men  who  know 
wiser  courses,  and  instead  of  inviting  the  iceberg  counsellors 
and  Six  Points,  will  direct  all  their  strength  to  fling  the  Phan¬ 
tasm  Captain  under  hatches.  It  is  with  the  view  of  aiding 
and  encouraging  these  latter  that  we  now  institute  a  few  con¬ 
siderations  upon  Parliaments  generally. 

Dryasdust  in  his  lumber-masses,  which  he  calls  treatises  and 
histories,  has  not  been  explicit  about  Parliaments :  but  we  need 
not  doubt,  the  English  Parliament,  as  windy  a  palavering  and 
imaginary  entity  as  it  has  now  grown  to  be,  was  at  one  time  a 
quite  solid  serious  actuality,  met  for  earnest  despatch  of  work 
which,  on  the  King’s  part  and  the  Commonwealth’s,  needed 
absolutely  to  be  done.  Heading  in  Eadmerus  and  the  dim  old 
Books,  one  finds  gradually  that  the  Parliament  was  at  first  a 
most  simple  Assemblage,  quite  cognate  to  the  situation ;  that 
Red  William,  or  whoever  had  taken  on  him  the  terrible  task 
of  being  King  in  England,  was  wont  to  invite,  oftenest  about 
Christmas  time,  his  subordinate  Kinglets,  Barons  as  he  called 
them,  to  give  him  the  pleasure  of  their  company  for  a  week 
or  two :  there,  in  earnest  conference  all  morning,  in  freer  talk 
over  Christmas  cheer  all  evening,  in  some  big  royal  Hall  of 
Westminster,  Winchester,  or  wherever  it  might  be,  with  log- 
fires,  huge  rounds  of  roast  and  boiled,  not  lacking  malmsey 
and  other  generous  liquor,  they  took  counsel  concerning  the 
arduous  matters  of  the  kingdom.  You  Taillebois,  what  have 
you  to  propose  in  this  arduous  matter  ?  —  Erontdeboeuf  has 
another  view ;  thinks,  in  his  southern  counties,  they  will  go 
with  the  Protectionist  movement,  and  repeal  the  malt-tax,  the 
African  Squadron,  and  the  window-duty  itself.  —  Potdevin, 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  measure  ;  will  it  hold  in  your 
parts  ?  So,  Fitzurse  disagrees,  then  !  —  Tete-d’etoupes,  speak 
out.  And  first,  the  pleasure  of  a  glass  of  wine,  my  infant  ?  ”  — 
Thus,  for  a  fortnight’s  space,  they  carried  on,  after  a  human 
manner,  their  grand  National  Consult  or  Parliamentum  ;  inter¬ 
mingling  Dinner  with  it  (as  is  still  the  modern  method) ; 
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debating  everything,  as  Tacitus  describes  the  Ancient  Germans 
to  have  done,  two  times :  once  sober,  and  once  what  he  calls 
“drunk,”  —  not  dead-drunk,  but  jolly  round  their  big  table  ;  — 
that  so  both  sides  of  the  matter  might  be  seen;  and,  midway 
between  rash  hope  and  unreasonable  apprehension,  the  true 
decision  of  it  might  be  hit.  To  this  hour  no  public  matter, 
with  whatever  serious  argument,  can  be  settled  in  England  till 
it  have  been  dined  upon,  perhaps  repeatedly  dined  upon. 

To  King  Rufus  there  could  no  more  natural  method  present 
itself,  of  getting  his  affairs  of  sovereignty  transacted,  than 
this  same.  To  assemble  all  his  working  Sub-kings  about  him ; 
and  gather  in  a  human  manner,  by  the  aid  of  sad  speech  and 
of  cheerful,  Avhat  their  real  notions,  opinions  and  determina¬ 
tions  were.  No  way  of  making  a  law,  or  of  getting  one 
executed  when  made,  except  by  even  such  a  General  Consult 
in  one  form  or  another.  —  Naturally  too,  as  in  all  places  where 
men  meet,  there  established  themselves  modes  of  proceeding 
in  this  Christmas  Parliament-urn :  secretaries  from  the  first 
were  needed  there,  strict  record  of  the  results  arrived  at  being 
indispensable  :  and  the  methods  of  arriving,  marginally  noted 
or  otherwise,  would  not  be  forgotten  :  such  methods,  with  trials 
of  ever  new  methods,  accumulating,  and  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
tinual  practice  getting  sifted,  rejected,  adopted,  and  committed 
to  record,  —  the  vast  elaboration,  now  called  Law  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Privilege,  Practice  of  Parliament,  and  that  huge  sheep¬ 
skin  quarry,  in  which  Dryasdust  bores  and  grovels  as  if  the 
world’s  or  England’s  secret  lay  there,  grew  to  be  what  we 
see. 

So  likewise  in  the  time  of  the  Edwards,  when  Parliament 
gradually  split  itself  into  Two  Houses ;  and  Borough  Mem¬ 
bers  and  Knights  of  the  Shire  were  summoned  up  to  answer, 
Whether  they  could  stand  such  and  such  an  impost  ?  and 
took  upon  them  to  answer,  “  Yes,  your  Majesty ;  but  we  have 
such  and  such  grievances  greatly  in  need  of  redress  first,”  — 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  and  human  than  such  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  still  was.  And  so,  granting  subsidies,  stating  griev¬ 
ances,  and  notably  widening  its  field  in  that  latter  direction, 
accumulating  new  modes,  and  practices  of  Parliament  greatly 
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important  in  world-history,  the  old  Parliament  continued  an 
eminently  human,  veracious  and  indispensable  entity,  achiev¬ 
ing  real  work  in  the  Centuries.  Down,  we  may  say,  to  the 
Century  of  Charles  First,  when  being  constrained  by  unforeseen 
necessity  to  do  so,  it  took  suddenly,  like  water  at  the  boiling 
point,  a  quite  immense  development  of.  function ;  and  per¬ 
formed  that  new  function  too,  to  the  world’s  and  its  own 
amazement,  in  an  eminently  human,  authentic  and  effectual 
manner,  —  the  “  supply  ”  it  granted  his  Majesty,  this  time  (in 
front  of  AV  hitehall,  as  it  ultimately  proved),  being  of  a  very 
unexpected  yet  by  no  means  unessential  nature ;  and  the 
“  grievance  ”  it  now  stated  for  redress  being  the  transcendent 
one  of  Compulsion  towards  Spiritual  Nightmare,  towards 
Canting  Idolatry,  and  Death  Eternal,  —  which  I  do  not  wonder 
that  they  could  n’t  endure,  and  would  n’t !  AYhich  transcen¬ 
dent  grievance,  it  is  well  known,  they  did  get  redressed,  in  a 
most  conspicuous  manner,  they,  for  the  time  being ;  —  and  so 
have  since  set  all  the  world  upon  similar  but  far  less  hopeful 
attempts,  by  methods  which  appear  the  same,  and  are  not  the 
same  but  different. 

This  Long  Parliament  which  conquered  its  King,  and  even 
extinguished  him,  since  he  would  in  no  way  be  quiet  when 
conquered;  and  which  thus,  the  first  of  such  Assemblages, 
declared  that  it  was  Sovereign  in  the  Nation,  and  more  royal 
than  any  King  who  could  be  there,  —  has  set  a  flaming  pattern 
to  all  the  world,  which  now  after  centuries  all  the  world  is 
fruitlessly  bent  to  emulate.  This  ever-memorable  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  definable,  both  in  regard  to  its  destinies  in  History, 
and  to  its  intrinsic  collective  and  individual  worth  among 
Deliberative  Assemblies,  as  the  Acme  of  Parliaments ;  the 
highest  that  it  lay  in  them  to  be,  or  to  do,  in  human  affairs. 
The  consummation,  this,  and  slow  cactus-flowerage  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  tree  among  mankind,  which  blossoms  only  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  and  is  seen  only  once  by  men:  the  Father, 
this,  of  all  Congresses,  National  Conventions  and  sublunary 
Parliaments  that  have  since  been. 

But  what  I  had  to  remark  of  this  Long  Parliament,  and  of 
its  English  predecessors  generally  from  the  times  of  Rufus 
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downwards,  is  their  perfect  veracity  of  purpose,  their  exact 
adaptation  to  getting  the  business  done  that  was  in  hand. 
Supplies  did,  in  some  way,  need  to  be  granted;  grievances, 
such  as  never  fail,  did  in  some  way  need  to  be  stated  and  re¬ 
dressed.  The  silent  Peoples  had  their  Parliamentum  ;  and 
spake  by  it  to  their  Kings  who  governed  them.  In  all  human 
Government,  wherever  a  man  will  attempt  to  govern  men,  this 
is  a  function  necessary  as  the  breath  of  life  :  and  it  must  be 
said  the  old  European  Populations,  and  the  fortunate  English 
best  of  all,  did  this  function  well.  The  old  Parliaments  were 
authentic  entities ;  came  upon  indispensable  work ;  and  were 
in  earnest  to  their  very  finger-ends  about  getting  it  done.  No 
conclave  of  railway  directors,  met  with  closed  doors  upon  the 
sacred  cause  of  scrip  and  dividends,  could  be  more  intent 
upon  the  business  necessary,  or  be  more  appropriate  for  it, 
than  those  old  Parliaments  were. 

In  modern  Parliaments,  again,  indeed  ever  down  from  the 
Long  Parliament,  I  note  a  sad  gradual  falling-off  in  this 
matter  of  “veracity,”  which,  alas,  means  a  falling-off  in  all 
real  use,  or  possible  advantage,  there  can  be  to  mankind  in 
such  Institutions.  The  Parliament,  if  we  examine  well,  has 
irrevocably  lost  certain  of  its  old  functions,  which  it  still  pre¬ 
tends  to  do  ;  and  has  got  certain  new  functions,  which  it  never 
can  do,  and  yet  pretends  to  be  doing  :  a  doubly  fatal  predica¬ 
ment  for  the  Parliament.  Its  functions  growing  ever  more 
confused  in  this  twofold  way,  the  position  of  the  Parliament 
has  become  a  false,  and  has  gradually  been  becoming  an  im¬ 
possible  one,  in  modern  affairs.  While  on  the  other  hand,  the 
poor  Parliament,  little  conscious  of  all  that,  and  long  dimly 
struggling  to  remedy  all  that,  and  exist  amidst  it ;  or  in  later 
years,  still  more  fatally  admitting  all  that,  and  quietly  con¬ 
senting  to  exist  beside  it  without  remedy,  —  has  had  to  distort 
and  pervert  its  poor  activity  in  all  manner  of  ways ;  and  at 
length  has  diffused  itself  into  oceans  of  windy  talk  reported 
in  Hansard  ;  has  grown,  in  short,  a  National  Palaver ;  and  is, 
as  I  said  lately,  one  of  the  strangest  entities  this  sun  ever 
looked  down  upon.  Eor,  I  think,  a  National  Palaver  recog- 
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nizecl  as  Sovereign,  a  solemn  Convocation  of  all  the  Stump- 
Orators  in  the  Nation  to  come  and  govern  us,  was  not  seen  in 
the  earth  till  recently.  I  consider  it  has  been  reserved  for 
these  our  Latter  Generations ;  a  product  long  ripening  for  us 
from  afar ;  —  and  would  fain  hope  that,  like  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or  acme  and  consummate  flower  in  any  kind,  it  can  only 
be  a  transient  phenomenon  ! 

Some  functions  that  are  and  continue  real  the  Parliament 
still  has  ;  —  and  these  it  becomes  infinitely  necessary  to  dis¬ 
sever,  and  extricate  alive,  from  the  ocean  of  unreality  in  which 
they  swim.  Unreality  is  death,  to  Parliaments  and  to  all 
things.  The  real  functions  whatsoever  they  are,  these,  most 
certainly,  are  all  the  good  we  shall  ever  get  of  Parliament ; 
and  the  question  now  is,  Shall  said  good  be  drowned,  or  not 
be  drowned,  in  the  immeasurable  accompaniment  of  imaginary 
functions  which  are  evil  and  falsity,  and  that  only  ? 


In  the  way  of  changed  times  I  note  two  grand  modern  facts, 
omitting  many  minor,  which  have,  one  of  them  irrevocably, 
and  the  other  hopelessly  for  the  present,  altered  from  top  to 
bottom  the  function  and  position  of  all  Parliaments;  and 
which  do  now  fatally  vitiate  their  procedure  everywhere,  ren¬ 
dering  much  of  what  they  do  a  superfluity,  a  mere  hypocrisy, 
or  noxious  grimace  ;  and  thus  infecting  even  what  is  real  in 
their  function  with  a  windy  falsity,  lamentable  to  behold  and 
greatly  requiring  to  be  altered :  Fact  first,  the  existence  of  an 
Unfettered  Press,  with  its  perennial  ever-increasing  torrent  of 
morning  newspapers,  pamphlets,  books  :  fact  second ,  that  there 
is  now  no  King  present  in  Parliament ;  no  King  now  there, 
the  King  having  vanished,  —  in  front  of  Whitehall,  long  since  ! 
Fact  first  I  take  to  be  unalterable.  Complete  alteration  of 
fact  second  I  discern  to  be  distant,  but  likewise  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  and  inevitable;  and  to  require  urgently  here  and 
now  (by  New  Downing  Streets  or  otherwise)  a  strenuous  be¬ 
ginning,  from  all  good  citizens  who  would  do  any  reform  in 
their  generation.  Both  facts  together  have  dislocated  every 
joint  of  the  old  arrangement,  and  made  the  modern  Parliament 
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a  new  creature  ;  and  whosoever  means  to  work  reform  there, 
will  either  open  his  eyes,  and  keep  them  open,  to  both  these 
facts,  or  work  only  mischief  and  ruin. 

In  countries  that  can  stand  a  Free  Press,  —  which  many 
cannot,  but  which  England,  thanks  to  her  long  good  training, 
still  can,  —  it  is  evident  the  National  Consult  or  real  Par¬ 
liamentary  Debate  goes  on  of  itself,  everywhere,  continually. 
Is  not  the  Times  newspaper  an  open  Forum,  open  as  never 
Forum  was  before,  where  all  mortals  vent  their  opinion,  state 
their  grievance,  —  all  manner  of  grievances,  from  loss  of  your 
umbrella  in  a  railway,  to  loss  of  your  honor  and  fortune  by 
unjust  sovereign  persons  ?  One  grand  branch  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment’s  trade  is  evidently  dead  forever !  And  the  beautiful 
Elective  Parliament  itself  is  nothing  like  so  living  as  it  used 
to  be.  If  we  will  consider  it,  the  essential  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  every  British  man  can  now  elect  himself  to  Parliament 
without  consulting  the  hustings  at  all.  If  there  be  any  vote, 
idea  or  notion  in  him,  on  any  earthly  or  heavenly  thing,  can¬ 
not  he  take  a  pen,  and  therewith  autocratically  pour  forth  the 
same  into  the  ears  and  hearts  of  all  people,  so  far  as  it  will 
go  ?  Precisely  so  far  ;  and,  what  is  a  great  advantage  too, 
no  farther.  The  discussion  of  questions  goes  on,  not  in  St. 
Stephen’s  now,  but  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  by  able-editors  and 
articulate-speaking  creatures  that  can  get  others  to  listen  to 
them.  This  is  the  fact ;  and  it  demands  to  be  attended  to  as 
such,  —  and  will  produce  changes,  I  think,  by  and  by. 

What  is  the  good  of  men  collected,  with  effort,  to  debate  on 
the  benches  of  St.  Stephen’s,  now  when  there  is  a  Times  News¬ 
paper  ?  Not  the  discussion  of  questions ;  only  the  ultimate 
voting  of  them  (a  very  brief  process,  I  should  think  !)  requires 
to  go  on,  or  can  veritably  go  on,  in  St.  Stephen’s  now.  The 
honorable  gentleman  is  oftenest  very  wearisome  in  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s  now :  his  and  his  Constituency’s  Ay  or  No,  is  all  we 
want  of  the  honorable  gentleman  there ;  all  we  are  ever  like 
to  get  of  him  there,  —  could  it  but  be  had  without  admixtures! 
If  your  Lordship  will  reflect  on  it,  you  will  find  it  an  obsolete 
function,  this  debating  one  of  his ;  useless  in  these  new  times, 
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as  a  set  of  riding  postboys  would  be,  along  the  line  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  Loving  my  life,  and  time  which  is 
the  stuff  of  life,  I  read  no  Parliamentary  Debates,  rarely  any 
Parliamentary  Speech ;  but  I  am  told  there  is  not,  once  in  the 
sev en  years,  the  smallest  gleam  of  new  intelligence  thrown  on 
any  matter,  earthly  or  divine,  by  an  honorable  gentleman  on 
his  legs  in  Parliament.  Nothing  offered  you  but  wearisome, 
dreary,  thrice-boiled  colewort; — a  bad  article  at  first,  and 
served  and  again  served  in  Newspapers  and  Periodical  and 
other  Literatures,  till  even  the  inferior  animals  would  recoil 
from  it.  Honorable  gentlemen  have  complained  to  myself 
that  under  the  sky  there  was  not  such  a  bore.  What  is  or  can 
be  the  use  of  this,  your  Lordship  ? 

Let  an  honorable  gentleman  who  has  colewort,  or  stump- 
oratory  of  that  kind,  send  it  direct  to  the  Times ;  perhaps 
they  will  print  it  for  him,  and  then  all  persons  can  read  it 
there  who  hope  instruction  from  it.  If  the  Times  refuse  to 
print  it,  let  the  honorable  gentleman,  if  still  so  minded,  print 
it  at  his  own  expense ;  let  him  advertise  it  at  a  penny  the 
gross,  distribute  it  gratis  as  handbill,  or  even  offer  a  small 
reward  per  head  to  any  citizen  that  will  read  it :  but  if,  after 
all,  no  body  of  citizens  will  read  it  even  for  a  reward,  then  let 
the  honorable  gentleman  retire  into  himself,  and  consider  what 
such  omens  mean  !  So  much  I  take  to  be  fair,  or  at  least 
unavoidable  in  a  free  country :  Let  every  creature  try  to  get 
his  opinion  listened  to ;  and  let  honorable  gentlemen  who  can 
print  their  own  stump-oratory,  and  offer  the  public  a  reward 
for  using  it,  by  all  means  do  so.  But  that,  when  no  human 
being  will  incline  or  even  consent  to  have  their  said  oratory, 
they  can  get  upon  their  legs  in  Parliament  and  pour  it  out 
still,  to  the  burdening  of  many  Newspapers,  to  the  boring  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  generally  to  the  despair  of  all 
thinking  citizens  in  the  community :  this  is  and  remains,  I 
must  crave  to  say,  an  infatuation,  and,  whatever  respectable 
old  coat  you  put  upon  it,  is  fast  growing  a  nuisance  which 
must  be  abated. 

Still  more  important  for  a  Parliament  is  the  question :  King 
present  there,  or  no  King  ?  Certain  it  always  is,  and  if  for- 
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gotten,  it  much  requires  to  be  brought  to  mind,  that  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  acting  in  the  character  of  a  body  to  be  consulted  by  the 
sovereign  ruler,  or  executive  King  of  a  Nation,  differs  im¬ 
mensely  from  a  Parliament  which  is  itself  to  enact  the  sov¬ 
ereign  ruler,  and  to  be  supreme  over  all  things ;  not  merely 
giving  its  advice,  its  remonstrance,  dissent  or  assent,  and 
leaving  the  ruler  still  to  decide  with  that  new  illumination ; 
but  deciding  of  itself,  and  by  its  Yes  or  its  No  peremptorily 
ordering  all  things  to  be  or  not  to  be.  These,  I  say,  are  two 
extremely  different  characters  for  a  Parliament  to  enact ;  and 
they  necessitate  all  manner  of  distinctions,  of  the  most  vital 
nature,  in  our  idea  of  a  Parliament ;  so  that  what  applies  with 
full  force  to  a  Parliament  acting  the  former  character,  will  not 
apply  at  all  to  one  enacting  the  latter :  nay  what  is  of  the 
highest  benefit  in  the  former  kind  of  Parliament,  may  not 
only  in  the  latter  kind  be  of  no  benefit,  but  be  even  of  the 
fatalest  detriment,  and  bring  destruction  to  the  poor  Parlia¬ 
ment  itself  and  to  all  that  depends  thereon. 

It  is  first  of  all,  therefore,  to  be  inquired,  Whether  your 
Parliament  is  actually  in  practice  the  Adviser  of  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  ;  or  is  the  Sovereign  itself  ?  For  the  distinction  is  pro¬ 
found  ;  goes  down  to  the  very  roots  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
Body  Politic :  and  if  you  confound  the  two  kinds  of  Parlia¬ 
ments,  and  apply  to  the  one  the  psalmody ings  and  celebratings 
of  constitutional  doctors  (very  rife  through  the  eighteenth 
century),  which  were  meant  for  the  other,  and  were  partly 
true  of  the  other,  but  are  altogether  false  of  this,  —  you  will 
set  forth  in  a  radically  wrong  course,  and  will  advance  inces¬ 
santly,  with  whatever  psalmodyings  of  your  own  or  of  the 
world’s,  to  a  goal  you  are  like  to  be  much  surprised  at !  — 
Under  which  of  these  two  descriptions  the  British  Parliament 
of  our  time  falls,  no  one  can  need  to  be  informed.  Apart  from 
certain  thin  fictions,  and  constitutional  cobwebs  which  it  is 
not  expected  any  one  should  not  see  through,  our  Parliament 
is  the  sovereign  ruler  and  real  executive  King  of  this  Empire ; 
and  constitutional  men,  who  for  a  century  past  have  been  sing¬ 
ing  praises  to  that  sublime  Institution  in  its  old  character,  are 
requested  to  look  at  it  in  this  new  one,  and  see  what  praises 
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it  has  earned  for  itself  there.  Hitherto,  in  these  last  fifteen 
years  since  it  has  worked  without  shackle  in  that  new  char¬ 
acter,  one  does  not  find  its  praises  mount  very  high  !  The 
exercise  of  English  Sovereignty,  if  that  mean  governance  of 
the  Twenty-seven  million  British  souls  and  guidance  of  their 
temporal  and  eternal  interests  towards  a  good  issue,  does  not 
seem  to  stand  on  the  very  best  footing  just  at  present !  Not 
as  a  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  Twenty-seven  million  British  men, 
or  heroic  guide  of  their  temporal  or  their  eternal  interests,  has 
the  reformed  Parliament  distinguished  itself  as  yet,  but  other¬ 
wise  only  if  at  all. 

In  fact,  there  rises  universally  the  complaint,  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  surprise,  That  our  reformed  Parliament  cannot  get  on 
with  any  kind  of  work,  except  that  of  talking,  which  does  not 
serve  much ;  and  the  Chief  Minister  has  been  heard  lament¬ 
ing,  in  a  pathetic  manner,  that  the  Business  of  the  Nation 
(meaning  thereby  the  voting  of  the  supplies)  was  dreadfully 
obstructed ;  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  Business  of  the  Nation  (meaning  thereby  the  voting 
of  the  supplies),  if  honorable  gentlemen  would  not  please  to 
hold  their  tongues  a  little.  It  is  really  pathetic,  after  a  sort ; 
and  unless  parliamentary  eloquence  will  suffice  the  British 
Nation,  and  its  businesses  and  wants,  one  sees  not  what  is  to 
become  of  us  in  that  direction.  For,  in  fine,  the  tragic  ex¬ 
perience  is  dimly  but  irrepressibly  forcing  itself  on  all  the 
world,  that  our  British  Parliament  does  not  shine  as  Sovereign 
Ruler  of  the  British  Nation  ;  that  it  was  excellent  only  as 
Adviser  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler ;  and  has  not,  somehow  or 
other,  the  art  of  getting  work  done ;  but  produces  talk  merely, 
not  of  the  most  instructive  sort  for  most  part,  and  in  vortexes 
of  talk  is  not  unlike  to  submerge  itself  and  the  whole  of  us, 
if  help  come  not ! 

My  own  private  notion,  which  I  invite  all  reformed  British 
citizens  to  reflect  on,  is  and  has  for  a  long  time  been,  That  this 
dim  universal  experience,  which  points  towards  very  tragic 
facts,  will  more  and  more  rapidly  become,  a  clear  universal 
experience,  and  disclose  a  tragic  law  of  Nature  little  dreamt 
of  by  constitutional  men  of  these  times.  That  a  Parliament, 
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especially  a  Parliament  with  Newspaper  Eeporters  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  in  it,  is  an  entity  which  by  its  very  nature  cannot 
do  work,  but  can  do  talk  only,  —  which  at  times  may  be 
needed,  and  at  other  times  again  may  be  very  needless.  Con¬ 
sider,  in  fact,  a  body  of  Six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miscella¬ 
neous  persons  set  to  consult  about  “ business”  with  Twenty- 
seven  millions  mostly  fools  assiduously  listening  to  them,  and 
checking  and  criticising  them :  —  was  there  ever  since  the 
world  began,  will  there  ever  be  till  the  world  end,  any  “busi¬ 
ness  ”  accomplished  in  these  circumstances  ?  The  beginning 
of  all  business  everywhere,  as  all  practical  persons  testify,  is 
decidedly  this,  That  every  man  shut  his  mouth,  and  do  not 
open  it  again  till  his  thinking  and  contriving  faculty  have 
elaborated  something  worth  articulating.  Which  rule  will 
much  abridge  the  flow  of  speech  in  such  assemblies !  This, 
however,  is  the  preliminary  fundamental  rule  for  business ; 
and  this,  alas,  is  precisely  the  rule  which  cannot  be  attended 
to  in  constitutional  Parliaments. 

Add  now  another  most  unfortunate  condition,  That  your 
Parliamentary  Assembly  is  not  very  much  in  earnest,  not  at 
all  “  dreadfully  in  earnest,”  to  do  even  the  best  it  can ;  that 
in  genera]  the  Nation  it  represents  is  no  longer  an  earnest 
Nation,  but  a  light,  sceptical,  epicurean  one,  which  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  gone  along  smirking,  grimacing,  cutting  jokes  about 
all  things,  and  has  not  been  bent  with  dreadful  earnestness  on 
anything  at  all,  except  on  making  money  each  member  of  it 
for  himself  :  here,  certainly  enough,  is  a  Parliament  that  will 
do  no  business  except  such  as  can  be  done  in  sport ;  and 
unfortunately,  it  is  well  known,  almost  none  can  be  done  in 
that  way.  To  which  Parliament,  in  the  centre  of  such  a 
Nation,  introduce  now  assiduous  Newspaper  Eeporters,  and 
six  yards  of  small  type  laid  on  all  breakfast-tables  every 
morning:  alas,  are  not  the  Six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  mis¬ 
cellaneous  gentlemen,  who  sit  to  do  sovereign  business  in 
such  circumstances,  verily  a  self-contradiction,  a  solecism  in 
Nature,  —  Nature  having  appointed  that  business  shall  not 
be  done  in  that  way  ?  Incapable  they  of  doing  business  ; 
capable  of  speech  only,  and  this  none  of  the  best.  Speech 
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■which,  as  we  can  too  well  see,  whether  it  be  speech  to  the 
question  and  to  the  wise  men  near,  or  “  speech  to  Buncombe  ” 
(as  the  Americans  call  it),  to  the  distant  constituencies  and 
the  twenty-seven  millions  mostly  fools,  will  yearly  grow  more 
worthless  as  speech,  and  threaten  to  finish  by  becoming  bur¬ 
densome  to  gods  and  men  ! 

So  that  the  sad  conclusion,  which  all  experience,  wherever 
it  has  been  tried,  is  fatally  making  good,  appears  to  be,  That 
Parliaments,  admirable  as  Advising  Bodies,  and  likely  to  be 
in  future  universally  useful  in  that  capacity,  are,  as  Ruling 
and  Sovereign  Bodies,  not  useful,  but  useless  or  worse.  That 
a  Sovereign  with  nine  hundred  or  with  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  heads,  all  set  to  talk  against  each  other  in  the  presence 
of  thirty -four  or  twenty-seven  or  eighteen  millions,  cannot  do 
the  work  of  sovereignty  at  all ;  but  is  smitten  with  eternal 
incompetence  for  that  function  by  the  law  of  Nature  itself. 
Such,  alas,  is  the  sad  conclusion ;  and  in  England,  and  wher¬ 
ever  else  it  is  tried,  a  sad  experience  will  rapidly  make  it 
good. 

Only  perhaps  in  the  United  States,  which  alone  of  countries 
can  do  without  governing, — every  man  being  at  least  able  to 
live,  and  move  off  into  the  wilderness,  let  Congress  jargon 
as  it  will,  —  can  such  a  form  of  so-called  “  Government  ”  con¬ 
tinue,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  torment  men  with  the  sem¬ 
blance,  when  the  indispensable  substance  is  not  there.  For 
America,  as  the  citizens  well  know,  is  an  “unparalleled  coun¬ 
try,”— with  mud  soil  enough  and  fierce  sun  enough  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  alone  to  grow  Indian  corn  for  all  the  extant 
Posterity  of  Adam  at  this  time ;  —  what  other  country  ever 
stood  in  such  a  case  ?  “  Speeches  to  Buncombe,”  and  a  con¬ 

stitutional  battle  of  the  Kilkenny  cats,  which  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  becoming  tragical  and  unendurable,  may  there  still 
fall  under  the  comical  category.  If  indeed  America  should 
ever  experience  a  higher  call,  as  is  likely,  and  begin  to  feel 
diviner  wants  than  that  of  Indian  corn  with  abundant  bacon 
and  molasses,  and  unlimited  scope  for  all  citizens  to  hunt 
dollars,  —  America  too  will  find  that  caucuses,  division-lists, 
stump-oratory  and  speeches  to  Buncombe  will  not  carry  men 
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to  the  immortal  gods  -r  that  the  Washington  Congress,  and 
constitutional  battle  of  Kilkenny  cats  is,  there  as  here,  naught 
for  such  objects  ;  quite  incompetent  for  such ;  and,  in  fine, 
that  said  sublime  constitutional  arrangement  will  require  to 
be  (with  terrible  throes,  and  travail  such  as  few  expect  yet), 
remodelled,  abridged,  extended,  suppressed ;  torn  asunder,  put 
together  again ;  —  not  without  heroic  labor,  and  effort  quite 
other  than  that  of  the  Stump-Orator  and  the  Revival  Preacher, 
one  day ! 

Thus  if  the  first  grand  branch  of  parliamentary  business, 
that  of  stating  grievances,  has  fallen  to  the  Unfettered  Presses, 
and  become  quite  dead  for  Parliaments,  infecting  them  with 
mere  hypocrisy  when  they  now  try  it,  —  the  second  or  new 
grand  branch  of  business  intrusted  to  them,  and  passionately 
expected  and  demanded  of  them,  is  one  which  they  cannot  do  ; 
the  attempt  and  pretence  to  do  which  can  only  still  farther 
involve  them  in  hypocrisy,  in  fatal  cecity,  stump-oratory,  futil¬ 
ity,  and  the  faster  accelerate  their  doom,  and  ours  if  we  depend 
on  them. 

We  may  take  it  as  a  fact,  and  should  lay  it  to  heart  every¬ 
where,  That  no  Sovereign  Euler  with  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  heads,  set  to  rule  twenty-seven  millions,  by  continually 
talking  in  the  hearing  of  them  all,  can  for  the  life  of  it  make 
a  good  figure  in  that  vocation  ;  but  must  by  nature  make  a 
bad  figure,  and  ever  a  worse  and  worse,  till,  some  good  day,  by 
soft  recession  or  by  rude  propulsion,  as  the  Omnipotent  Benefi¬ 
cence  may  direct,  it  —  get  relieved  from  said  vocation. 

In  the  whole  course  of  History  I  have  heard  of  only  two 
Parliaments  of  the  sovereign  sort,  that  did  the  work  of  sover¬ 
eignty  with  some  effect  :  the  National  Convention,  in  Paris, 
during  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  the  Long  Parliament,  here 
at  London,  during  our  own.  Not  that  the  work,  in  either  case, 
was  perfect ;  far  enough  from  that ;  but  with  all  imperfections 
it  was  got  done  ;  and  neither  of  these  two  workers  proved  to 
be  quite  futile,  or  a  solecism  in  its  place  in  the  world.  These 
two  Parliaments  succeeded,  and  did  not  fail.  The  conditions, 
however,  were  peculiar ;  not  likely  to  be  soon  seen  again. 
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In  the  first  place,  of  both  these  Parliaments  it  can  be  said 
that  they  were  “  dreadfully  in  earnest ;  ”  in  earnest  as  no  Par¬ 
liaments  before  or  since  ever  were.  Nay  indeed,  in  the  end, 
it  had  become  a  matter  of  life  or  death  with  them.  But  apart 
from  that  latter  consideration,  in  the  Long  Parliament  espe¬ 
cially,  nothing  so  astonishes  a  modern  man  as  the  serious, 
solemn,  nay  devout,  religiously  earnest  spirit  in  which  almost 
every  member  had  come  up  to  his  task.  For  the  English  was 
yet  a  serious  devout  Nation,  —  as  in  fact  it  intrinsically  still 
is,  and  ever  tends  and  strives  to  be ;  this  its  poor  modern 
levity,  sceptical  knowingness,  and  sniffing  grinning  humor, 
being  forced  on  it,  and  sitting  it  very  ill :  —  ever  a  devout 
Nation,  I  say  ;  and  the  Divine  Presence  yet  irradiated  this 
poor  Earth  and  its  business  to  most  men ;  and  to  all  English¬ 
men  the  Parliament,  we  can  observe,  was  still  what  their  Tem¬ 
ple  was  to  the  ancient  Hebrews ;  the  most  august  of  terrestrial 
objects,  into  which  when  a  man  entered,  he  felt  that  he  was 
standing  on  holy  ground.  Literally  so ;  and  much  is  the  mod¬ 
ern  man  surprised  at  it ;  and  only  after  much  reluctance  can 
he  admit  it  to  be  credible,  to  be  certain  and  visible  among  our 
old  fathers  there.  —  In  which  temper  alone,  is  there  not  sure 
promise  of  work  being  done,  under  any  circumstances  whatso¬ 
ever  ?  Given  any  lamest  Talking  Parliament,  with  its  Chart¬ 
isms  or  its  starving  Irish,  and  a  starving  world  getting  all  into 
pike-points  round  it ;  given  the  saddest  natural  solecism  dis¬ 
coverable  in  the  Earth  or  under  the  Earth ;  —  inform  it  with 
this  noble  spirit,  it  will  from  the  first  hour  become  a  less  sad 
solecism;  it  will,  if  such  divine  spirit  hold  in  it,  and  nerve 
its  continual  efforts,  cease  at  last  to  be  a  solecism,  and  by  self- 
sacrifice  or  otherwise  become  a  veracity,  and  get  itself  adopted 
by  Nature. 

But  secondly,  what  likewise  is  of  immense  significance,  the 
Long  Parliament  had  no  Reporters.  Very  far  from  that ;  no 
Member  himself  durst  so  much  as  whisper  to  any  extraneous 
mortal,  without  leave  given,  what  went  on  within  those  sacred 
walls.  Solemn  reprimand  from  the  Speaker,  austere  lodgment 
in  the  Tower,  if  he  did.  If  a  patriot  stranger,  coming  up  on 
express  pilgrimage  from  the  country,  chance  to  gaze  in  from 
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the  Lobby  too  curiously  on  the  august  Assemblage  (as  once  or 
twice  happens),  he  is  instantly  seized  by  the  fit  usher ;  led, 
pale  as  his  shirt,  into  the  floor  of  the  honorable  House,  Speaker 
Lenthall’s  and  four  hundred  other  pairs  of  Olympian  eyes 
transfixing  him,  that  it  be  there  ascertained,  Whether  the 
Tower,  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or  what  in  Nature  or  out  of  it,  shall 
be  the  doom  of  such  a  man !  A  silent  place  withal,  though  a 
talking  one  ;  hermetically  sealed ;  no  whisper  to  be  published 
of  it,  except  what  the  honorable  House  itself  directs.  Let  a 
modern  honorable  member,  with  his  reporters’  gallery,  his 
strangers’  gallery,  his  female  ventilator,  and  twenty-seven 
millions  mostly  fools  listening  to  him  at  Buncombe,  while  all 
at  hand  are  asleep,  consider  what  a  fact  is  that  old  one  ! 

But  thirdly,  what  also  is  a  most  important  fact  in  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  Long  Parliament,  after  not  many  months  of  private 
debating,  split  itself  fairly  into  two  parties  ;  and  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  party  fairly  rode  away,  designing  to  debate,  in  another 
manner  thenceforth.  What  an  abatement  of  Parliamentary 
eloquence  in  that  one  fact  by  itself,  is  evident  enough  !  The 
Long  Parliament,  for  all  manner  of  reasons,  for  these  three 
and  for  others  that  could  be  given,  was  an  unexampled  Parlia¬ 
ment  —  properly  indeed,  as  I  sometimes  define  it,  the  Father 
of  all  Parliaments  which  have  sat  since  in  this  world  ! 

The  French  Convention  did  its  work,  too  ;  and  this  under 
circumstances  intrinsically  similar,  much  as  they  differed  out¬ 
wardly.  No  Parliament  more  “in  earnest”  ever  sat  in  any 
country  or  time  ;  and  indeed  it  was  the  Parliament  of  a  Na¬ 
tion  all  in  deadly  earnest ;  gambling  against  the  world  for  life 
or  for  death.  The  Convention  had  indeed  Reporters  ;  and 
encountered  much  parliamentary  eloquence  at  its  starting,  and 
underwent  strange  handlings  and  destinies  in  consequence ; 
but  we  know  how  it  managed  with  its  parliamentary  eloquence, 
and  got  that  reduced  to  limits,  when  once  business  did  behoove 
to  be  done  !  The  Convention,  its  Girondins  and  opposition 
parties  once  thrown  out,  had  its  Committee  of  Salut  Publique, 
consisting  of  Twelve,  of  Nine,  or  even  properly  of  Three  ;  in 
whose  hands  lay  all  sovereign  business,  and  the  whole  terrible 
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task  of  ascertaining  what  was  to  be  done.  Of  which,  latter, 
the  latter  being  itself  so  immense,  so  swift  and  imperatively 
needful,  all  parliamentary  eloquence  was  to  be  the  enforce¬ 
ment  and  publisher  and  recorder  merely.  And  whatever  elo¬ 
quent  heads  chose  to  obstruct  this  sovereign  Committee,  the 
Convention  had  its  guillotine,  and  swiftly  rid  itself  of  these 
and  of  their  eloquence.  Whereby  business  went  on,  without 
let  on  that  side  ;  and  actually  got  itself  done  ! 

These  are  the  only  instances  I  know,  of  Parliaments  that 
succeeded  in  the  business  of  Government ;  and  these  I  think 
are  not  inviting  instances  to  the  British  reformer  of  this  day. 
Bather  what  we  may  call  paroxysms  of  parliamentary  life, 
than  instances  of  what  could  be  continuously  expected  of  any 
Parliament,  —  or  perhaps  even  transiently  wished  of  any. 
They  were  the  appropriate,  and  as  it  proved,  the  effectual  or¬ 
ganism  for  Periods  of  a  quite  transcendent  character  in  Na¬ 
tional  Life  ;  such  as  it  is  not  either  likely  or  desirable  that  we 
should  see,  except  at  very  long  intervals,  in  human  affairs. 

The  fact  is,  Parliaments  have  had  two  great  blows,  in  mod¬ 
ern  times ;  and  are  now  in  a  manner  quite  shorn  of  their  real 
strength,  and  what  is  still  worse,  invested  with  an  imaginary. 
Faust  of  Mentz,  when  he  invented  “movable  types,”  inflicted 
a  terrible  blow  on  Parliaments ;  suddenly,  though  yet  afar  off, 
reducing  them  to  a  mere  scantling  of  their  former  self,  and 
taking  all  the  best  business  out  of  their  hands.  Then  again 
John  Bradshaw,  when  he  ordered  the  hereditary  King  to  van¬ 
ish,  in  front  of  Whitehall,  and  proclaimed  that  Parliament 
itself  was  King, — John,  little  conscious  of  it,  inflicted  a  still 
more  terrible  blow  on  Parliaments ;  appointing  them  to  do  (es¬ 
pecially  with  Faust  too,  or  the  Morning  Newspaper,  gradually 
getting  in)  what  Nature  and  Fact  had  decided  they  could 
never  do.  In  which  doubly  fatal  state,  with  Faust  busier  than 
ever  among  them,  they  continue  at  this  moment,  —  working 
towards  strange  issues,  I  do  believe  ! 

Or,  speaking  m  less  figurative  language,  our  conclusion  is, 
first,  That  Parliaments,  while  they  continued,  as  our  English 
ones  long  did,  mere  Advisers  of  the  Sovereign  Buler,  were 
Yol.  6  W.W 
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invaluable  institutions  ;  and  did,  especially  in  periods  when 
there  was  no  Times  Newspaper,  or  other  general  Forum  free 
to  every  citizen  who  had  three  fingers  and  a  smattering  of 
grammar,  —  deserve  well  of  mankind,  and  achieve  services  for 
which  we  should  be  always  grateful.  This  is  conclusion  first. 
But  then,  alas,  equally  irrefragable  comes  conclusion  second, 
That  Parliaments  when  they  get  to  try,  as  our  poor  British 
one  now  does,  the  art  of  governing  by  themselves  as  the  Su¬ 
preme  Body  in  the  Nation,  make  no  figure  in  that  capacity, 
and  can  make  none,  but  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  are 
unable  to  do  it.  Only  two  instances  are  on  record  of  Parlia¬ 
ments  having,  in  any  circumstances,  succeeded  as  Governing 
Bodies ;  and  it  is  even  hoped,  or  ought  to  be,  by  men  generally, 
that  there  may  not  for  another  thousand  years  be  a  third ! 

As  not  only  our  poor  British  Parliament  of  those  years  and 
decades,  but  all  the  sudden  European  Parliaments  at  Paris, 
Frankfort,  Erfurt  and  elsewhere,  are  Parliaments  which  under¬ 
take  that  second  or  impossible  function  of  governing  as  Par¬ 
liaments,  and  must  either  do  it,  or  sink  in  black  anarchy  one 
knows  not  whitherward,  —  the  horoscope  of  Parliaments  is  by 
no  means  cheering  at  present;  and  good  citizens  may  justly 
shudder,  if  their  anticipations  point  that  way,  at  the  prospect 
of  a  Chartist  Parliament  here.  For  your  Chartist  Parliament 
is  properly  the  consummation  of  that  fatal  tendency,  towards 
the  above-mentioned  impossible  function,  on  the  part  of  Par¬ 
liaments.  A  tendency  not  yet  consummated  with  us ;  for  we 
still  have  other  fragments  of  old  Authority  lodged  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Parliament,  which  still  struggle  here  and  there  to 
accomplish  a  little  governing,  though  under  strange  conditions : 
and  to  install  a  Parliament  of  the  Six  Points  would  be  precisely 
to  extinguish  with  the  utmost  rapidity  all  such  fragments,  and 
solemnly  by  National  Charter  and  Six  Points  to  bid  the  Par¬ 
liament,  “  Be  supreme  King  over  us,  thou,  in  all  respects ;  and 
rule  us,  thou,  —  since  it  is  impossible  for  thee  !  ” 

These  are  serious  considerations,  sufficient  to  create  alarm 
and  astonishment  in  any  constitutional  man.  But  really  it 
grows  late  in  the  day  with  constitutional  men  ;  and  it  is  time 
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for  them  to  look  up  from  their  Delolme.  If  the  constitutional 
man  will  take  the  old  Delolme-Bentham  spectacles  off  his  nose, 
and  look  abroad  into  the  Fact  itself  with  such  eyes  as  he  may 
have,  I  consider  he  will  find  that  reform  in  matters  social 
does  not  now  mean,  as  he  has  long  sleepily  fancied,  reform  in 
Parliament  alone  or  chiefly  or  perhaps  at  all.  My  alarming 
message  to  him  is,  that  the  thing  we  vitally  need  is  not  a 
more  and  more  perfectly  elected  Parliament,  but  some  reality 
of  a  Puling  Sovereign  to  preside  over  Parliament ;  that  we 
have  already  got  the  former  entity  in  some  measure,  but  that 
we  are  farther  than  ever  from  the  road  towards  the  latter ; 
and  that  if  the  latter  be  missed  and  not  got,  there  is  no  life 
possible  for  us.  A  New  Downing  Street,  an  infinitely  reformed 
Governing  Apparatus ;  there  some  hope  might  lie.  A  Parlia¬ 
ment,  any  conceivable  Parliament,  continuing  to  attempt  the 
function  of  Governor,  can  lead  us  only  into  No-Government 
which  is  called  Anarchy  ;  and  the  more  “  reformed  ”  or  Demo¬ 
cratic  you  make  it,  the  swifter  will  such  consummation  be. 


Men’s  hopes  from  a  Democratic  or  otherwise  reformed  Par¬ 
liament  are  various,  and  rather  vague  at  present ;  but  surely 
this,  as  the  ultimate  essence,  lies  and  has  always  lain  in  the 
heart  of  them  all :  That  hereby  we  shall  succeed  better  in 
doing  the  commandment  of  Heaven,  instead  of  everywhere 
violating  or  ignoring  Heaven’s  commandment,  and  incurring 
Heaven’s  curse,  as  now.  To  ascertain  better  and  better  what 
the  will  of  the  Eternal  was  and  is  with  us,  what  the  Laws  of 
the  Eternal  are,  all  Parliaments,  Ecumenic  Councils,  Con¬ 
gresses,  and  other  Collective  Wisdoms,  have  had  this  for  their 
object.  This  or  else  nothing  easily  conceivable,  —  except  to 
merit  damnation  for  themselves,  and  to  get  it  too!  Never¬ 
theless,  in  the  inexplicable  universal  votings  and  debatings  of 
these  Ages,  an  idea  or  rather  a  dumb  presumption  to  the  con¬ 
trary  has  gone  idly  abroad ;  and  at  this  day,  over  extensive 
tracts  of  the  world,  poor  human  beings  are  to  be  found,  whose 
practical  belief  it  is  that  if  we  “  vote  ”  this  or  that,  so  this  or 
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that  will  henceforth  be.  “  Who ’s  to  decide  it  ?  ”  they  all  ask, 
as  if  the  whole  or  chief  question  lay  there.  “  Who ’s  to  de¬ 
cide  it  ?  ”  asks  the  irritated  British  citizen,  with  a  sneer  in 
his  tone.  “  Who  ’s  to  decide  it  ?  ”  asks  he,  oftener  than  any 
other  question  of  me.  Decide  it,  0  irritated  British  citizen  ? 
Why,  thou,  and  I,  and  each  man  into  whose  living  soul  the 
Almighty  has  breathed  a  gleam  of  understanding  ;  we  are  all, 
and  each  of  us  for  his  own  self,  to  decide  it :  and  woe  will 
befall  us,  each  and  all,  if  we  don’t  decide  it  aright ;  according 
as  the  Almighty  has  already  “  decided  ”  it,  as  it  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  and  to  continue,  before  all  human  decidings  and 
after  them  all !  — 

Practically  men  have  come  to  imagine  that  the  Laws  of  this 
Universe,  like  the  laws  of  constitutional  countries,  are  decided 
by  voting ;  that  it  is  all  a  study  of  division-lists,  and  for  the 
Universe  too,  depends  a  little  on  the  activity  of  the  whipper- 
in.  It  is  an  idle  fancy.  The  Laws  of  this  Universe,  of  which 
if  the  Laws  of  England  are  not  an  exact  transcript,  they  should 
passionately  study  to  become  such,  are  fixed  by  the  everlast¬ 
ing  congruity  of  things,  and  are  not  fixable  or  changeable  by 
voting  !  Neither  properly,  we  say,  are  the  Laws  of  England, 
or  those  of  any  other  land  never  so  republican  or  red-republi¬ 
can,  fixable  or  changeable  by  that  poor  foolish  process  ;  not 
at  all,  0  constitutional  Peter,  much  as  it  may  astonish  you  ! 
Voting  is  a  method  we  have  agreed  upon  for  settling  tempo¬ 
rary  discrepancies  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  law  or  not  law,  in 
this  small  section  of  the  Universe  called  England:  a  good 
temporary  method,  possessing  some  advantages ;  which  does 
settle  the  discrepancy  for  the  moment.  Nay,  if  the  votings 
were  sincere  and  loyal,  we  might  have  some  chance  withal  of 
being  right  as  to  the  question,  and  of  settling  it  blessedly  for¬ 
ever  ;  —  though  again,  if  the  votings  are  insincere,  selfish, 
almost  professedly  disloyal,  and  given  under  the  influence  of 
beer  and  balderdash,  we  have  the  proportionate  sad  chance  of 
being  wrong,  and  so  settling  it  under  curses,  to  be  fearfully 
unsettled  again  ! 

For  I  must  remark  to  you,  and  reiterate  to  you,  that  a 
continued  series  of  votings  transacted  incessantly  for  sessions 
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long,  ■with,  three-times-tliree  readings,  and  royal  assents  as 
many  as  you  like,  cannot  make  a  law  the  thing  which  is  no 
law.  No,  that  lies  beyond  them.  They  can  make  it  a  sheep¬ 
skin  Act  ot  1  arliament  j  and  even  hang  men  (though  now  with 
difficulty)  for  not  obeying  it :  —  and  this  they  reckon  enough  ; 
the  idle  fools  !  I  tell  you  and  them,  it  is  a  miserable  blun¬ 
der,  this  self-styled  “  law  ”  of  theirs  ;  and  I  for  one  will  study 
either  to  have  no  concern  with  it,  or  else  by  all  judicious 
methods  to  disobey  said  blundering  impious  pretended  “  law.” 
In  which  sad  course  of  conduct,  very  unpleasant  to  my  feelings, 
but  needful  at  such  times,  the  gods  and  all  good  men,  and  vir¬ 
tually  these  idle  fools  themselves,  will  be  on  my  side  ;  and  so 
I  shall  succeed  at  length,  in  spite  of  obstacles ;  and  the  pre¬ 
tended  “law”  will  take  down  its  gibbet-ropes,  and  abrogate 
itself,  and  march,  with  the  town-drum  beating  in  the  rear  of 
it,  and  beadles  scourging  the  back  of  it,  and  ignominious  idle 
clamor  escorting  it,  to  Chaos,  one  day ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  Father  of  Delusions,  Devil,  or  whatever  his  name 
be,  who  is  and  was  always  its  true  proprietor,  will  again  hold 
possession  of  it,  —  much  good  may  it  do  him  ! 

My  friend,  do  you  think,  had  the  united  Posterity  of  Adam 
voted,  and  since  the  Creation  done  nothing  but  vote,  that  three 
and  three  were  seven,  —  would  this  have  altered  the  laws  of 
arithmetic  ;  or  put  to  the  blush  the  solitary  Cocker  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  assert  privately  that  three  and  three  were  six  ?  I 
consider,  not.  And  is  arithmetic,  think  you,  a  thing  more 
fixed  by  the  Eternal,  than  the  laws  of  justice  are,  and  what 
the  right  is  of  man  towards  man  ?  The  builder  of  this  world 
was  Wisdom  and  Divine  Foresight,  not  Folly  and  Chaotic 
Accident.  Eternal  Law  is  silently  present,  everywhere  and 
everywhen.  By  Law  the  Planets  gyrate  in  their  orbits  ;  —  by 
some  approach  to  Law  the  Street-Cabs  ply  in  their  thorough¬ 
fares.  No  pin’s  point  can  you  mark  within  the  wide  circle 
of  the  All  where  God’s  Laws  are  not.  Unknown  to  you,  or 
known  (you  had  better  try  to  know  them  a  little  !)  —  inflexible, 
righteous,  eternal ;  not  to  be  questioned  by  the  sons  of  men. 
Wretched  being,  do  you  hope  to  prosper  by  assembling  six 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  poor  creatures  in  a  certain  apartment, 
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and  getting  them,  after  debate,  and  “Divide,  —  ’vide  —  ’vide,” 
and  report  in  the  Times,  to  vote  that  what  is  not  is  ?  You 
will  carry  it,  you,  by  your  voting  and  your  eloquencing  and 
babbling ;  and  the  adamantine  basis  of  the  Universe  shall 
bend  to  your  third  reading,  and  paltry  bit  of  engrossed  sheep¬ 
skin  and  dog-latin  ?  What  will  become  of  you  ? 

Unless  perhaps  the  Almighty  Maker  has  forgotten  this 
miserable  ant-hill  of  a  Westminster,  of  an  England ;  and  has 
no  Laws  in  force  here  which  are  of  moment  to  him  ?  Not 
here  and  now  ;  only  in  Judea,  and  distant  countries  at  re¬ 
mote  periods  of  time  ?  Confess  it,  Peter,  you  have  some 
cowardly  notion  to  that  effect,  though,  ashamed  to  say  so ! 
Miserable  soul !  Don’t  you  notice  gravitation  here,  the  law 
of  birth  and  of  death,  and  other  laws  ?  Peter,  do  you  know 
why  the  Age  of  Miracles  is  past  ?  Because  you  are  become 
an  enchanted  human  ass  (I  grieve  to  say  it) ;  and  merely 
bray  parliamentary  eloquence  ;  rejoice  in  chewed  gorse,  scrip 
coupons,  or  the  like  ;  and  have  no  discernible  “  Religion,”  ex¬ 
cept  a  degraded  species  of  Phallus- Worship,  whose  liturgy  is 
in  the  Circulating  Libraries  ! 

In  Parliaments,  Constitutional  Conclaves  and  Collective 
Wisdoms,  it  is  too  fatally  certain  there  have  been  many 
tilings  approved  of,  which  it  was  found  on  trial  ISTature  did 
not  approve  but  disapprove.  Nature  told  the  individual 
trying  to  lead  his  life  by  such  rule,  No;  the  Nation  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  No.  “Not  this  way,  my  children,  though  the  wigs 
that  prescribed  it  were  of  great  size,  and  the  bowowing  they 
enforced  it  with  was  loud ;  not  by  this  way  is  victory  and 
blessedness  attainable  ;  by  other  ways  than  this.  Only  stag¬ 
nation,  degradation,  choked  sewers,  want  of  potatoes,  unculti¬ 
vated  heaths,  overturned  mud-cabins,  and  at  length  Chartism, 
street-barricades,  Red  Republic,  and  Chaos  come  again,  will 
prove  attainable  by  this  !  ” 

Here  below  there  is  but  one  thing  needful ;  one  thing ;  — 
and  that  one  will  in  nowise  consent  to  be  dispensed  with  ! 
He  that  can  ascertain,  in  England  or  elsewhere,  what  the  laws 
of  the  Eternal  are  and  walk  by  them  voted  for  or  unvoted, 
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with  him  it  will  be  well ;  with  him  that  misses  said  laws,  and 
only  gets  himself  voted  for,  not  well.  Voting,  in  fact,  0  Peter, 
is  a  thing  I  value  but  little  in  any  time,  and  almost  at  zero  in 
this.  Not  a  divine  thing  at  all,  my  poor  friend,  but  a  human ; 
and  in  the  beer-and-balderdash  case,  whatever  constitutional 
doctors  may  say,  almost  a  brutal.  Voting,  never  a  divine 
Apollo,  was  once  a  human  Bottom  the  Weaver ;  and,  so  long 
as  he  continued  in  the  sane  and  sincere  state,  was  worth  con¬ 
sulting  about  several  things.  But  alas,  enveloped  now  in 
mere  stump-oratory,  cecity,  mutinous  imbecility,  and  sin  and 
misery,  he  is  now  an  enchanted  Weaver,  —  wooed  by  the 
fatuous  Queen  of  constitutional  Faery,  —  and  feels  his  cheek 
hairy  to  the  scratch.  Beer  rules  him,  and  the  Infinite  of 
Balderdash ;  and  except  as  a  horse  might  vote  for  tares  or 
hard  beans,  he  had  better,  till  he  grow  wise  again,  hardly  vote 
at  all.  I  will  thank  thee  to  take  him  away,  into  his  own 
place,  which  is  very  low  down  indeed ;  and  to  put  in  the  upper 
place  something  infinitely  worthier.  You  ask  what  thing;  in 
a  triumphant  manner,  with  erect  ear  and  curved  tail,  0  hapless 
quadruped  ?  How  can  I  tell  you  what  thing  ?  I  myself  know 
it,  and  every  soul  still  human  knows  it,  or  may  know ;  but  to 
the  soul  that  has  fallen  asinine,  and  thinks  the  Laws  of  God 
are  to  be  voted  for,  it  is  unknowable. 

“  If  of  ten  men  nine  are  recognizable  as  fools,  which  is  a 
common  calculation,”  says  our  Intermittent  Friend,  “  how,  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  will  you  ever  get  a  ballot-box  to  grind 
you  out  a  wisdom  from  the  votes  of  these  ten  men?  Never 
by  any  conceivable  ballot-box,  nor  by  all  the  machinery  in 
Bromwicham  or  out  of  it,  will  you  attain  such  a  result.  Not 
by  any  method  under  Heaven,  except  by  suppressing,  and  in 
some  good  way  reducing  to  zero,  nine  of  those  votes,  can  wis¬ 
dom  ever  issue  from  your  ten. 

“  Why  men  have  got  so  universally  into  such  a  fond  expec¬ 
tation  ?  The  reason  might  lead  us  far.  The  reason,  alas,  is, 
men  have,  to  a  degree  never  before  exampled,  forgotten  that 
there  is  fixed  eternal  law  in  this  Universe ;  that  except  by 
coming  upon  the  dictates  of  that,  no  success  is  possible  for 
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any  nation  or  creature.  That  we  should  have  forgotten  this, 
—  alas,  here  is  an  abyss  of  vacuity  in  our  much-admired  opu- 
leuce,  which  the  more  it  is  looked  at  saddens  the  thinking 
heart  the  more. 

“  And  yet,”  continues  he  elsewhere,  “  it  is  unavoidable  and 
indispensable  at  present.  With  voting  and  ballot-boxing  who 
can  quarrel,  as  the  matter  stands  ?  I  pass  it  without  quar¬ 
rel  ;  nay  say  respectfully,  ‘  Good  speed  to  you,  poor  friends  : 
Heaven  send  you  not  only  a  good  voting-box,  but  something 
worth  voting  for !  Sad  function  yours,  giving  plumpers  or 
split-votes  for  or  against  such  a  pair  of  human  beings,  and 
such  a  set  of  human  causes.  Adieu  !  ’  ” 


And  yet  surely,  not  in  England  only,  where  the  Institution 
is  like  a  second  nature  to  us,  but  in  all  countries  where  men 
have  attained  any  civilization,  it  is  good  that  there  be  a 
Parliament.  Morning  Newspapers,  and  other  temporary  or 
permanent  changes  of  circumstances,  may  much  change  and 
almost  infinitely  abridge  its  function,  but  they  never  can 
abolish  it.  Under  whatever  Reformed  Downing  Street,  or 
indispensable  new  King,  of  these  New  Eras,  England  be  gov¬ 
erned,  its  Parliament  too  will  continue  in-dispensable.  And 
it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  men  saw  clearly  what  the 
Parliament’s  real  function,  in  these  changed  times  of  news¬ 
paper  reporters  and  imaginary  kings,  had  grown  to  be.  We 
must  set  it  to  its  real  function ;  and,  at  our  peril  and  its, 
restrict  it  to  that !  Its  real  function  is  the  maximum  of  all 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  out  of  it.  Wrap  it  in  never  so  many 
sheepskins,  and  venerabilities  of  use-and-wont,  you  will  not 
get  it  persuaded  to  do  what  its  real  function  is  not.  Endless 
derangement,  spreading  into  futility  on  every  side,  and  ulti¬ 
mate  ruin  even  to  its  real  function,  will  result  to  you  from 
setting  it  to  work  against  what  Nature  and  Pact  have  ap¬ 
pointed  for  it.  Your  Dray- wagon,  excellent  for  carting  beer 
along  the  streets,  —  start  not  with  it  from  the  chimney-tops, 
as  Chariot  of  the  Sun ;  for  it  will  not  act  in  that  capacity  J 
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As  a  “Collective  Wisdom”  of  Nations  the  talking  Parlia¬ 
ment,  I  discern  too  well,  can  never  more  serve.  Wisdom  dwells 
not  with  stump-oratory;  to  the  stump-orator  Wisdom  has 
waved  her  sad  and  peremptory  farewell.  A  Parliament,  speak¬ 
ing  through  reporters  to  Buncombe  and  the  Twenty-seven  mil¬ 
lions  mostly  fools,  has  properly  given  up  that  function ;  that  is 
not  now  the  function  it  attempts.  But  even  as  the  Condensed 
Polly  of  Nations;  Folly  bound  up  into  articulate  masses,  and 
able  to  say  Yes  and  No  for  itself,  it  will  much  avail  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Man  !  To  know  at  what  pitch  the  wide-spread  Folly 
of  the  Nation  now  stands,  what  may  safely  be  attempted  with 
said  Folly,  and  what  not  safely  :  this  too  is  very  indispen¬ 
sable  for  the  Governing  Man.  Below  this  function,  in  the 
maddest  times  and  with  Faust  of  Mentz  reverberating  every 
madness  ad  infinitum,  no  Parliament  can  fall. 

Votes  of  men  are  worth  collecting,  if  convenient.  True,  their 
opinions  are  generally  of  little  wisdom,  and  can  on  occasion 
reach  to  all  conceivable  and  inconceivable  degrees  of  folly  ;  but 
their  instincts,  where  these  can  be  deciphered,  are  wise  and 
human  ;  these,  hidden  under  the  noisy  utterance  of  what  they 
call  their  opinions,  are  the  unspoken  sense  of  man’s  heart,  and 
well  deserve  attending  to.  Know  well  what  the  people  inar¬ 
ticulately  feel,  for  the  Law  of  Heaven  itself  is  dimly  written 
there  ;  nay  do  not  neglect,  if  you  have  opportunity,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  they  vote  and  say.  One  thing  the  stupidest  multi¬ 
tude  at  a  hustings  can  do,  provided  only  it  be  sincere  :  Inform 
you  how  it  likes  this  man  or  that,  this  proposed  law  or  that. 
“  I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell ;  the  reason  why  I  cannot  tell,” 
—  and  perhaps  indeed  there  is  no  reason  ;  nevertheless  let  the 
Governor  too  be  thankful  to  know  the  fact,  “  full  well ;  ” 
for  it  may  be  useful  to  him.  Nay  the  multitude,  even  when 
its  nonsense  is  not  sincere,  but  produced  in  great  part  by  beer 
and  stump-oratory,  will  yet  by  the  very  act  of  voting  feel 
itself  bound  in  honor ;  and  so  even  in  that  case  it  apprises 
you,  u  Such  a  man,  such  a  law,  will  I  accept,  being  persuaded 
thereto  by  beer  and  stump-oratory,  and  having  polled  at  hust¬ 
ings  for  the  same.” 

Beyond  doubt  it  will  be  useful,  will  be  indispensable,  for  the 
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King  or  Governor  to  know  what  the  mass  of  men  think  upon 
public  questions  legislative  and  administrative  ;  what  they  will 
assent  to  willingly,  what  unwillingly ;  what  they  will  resist 
with  superficial  discontents  and  remonstrances,  what  with  ob¬ 
stinate  determination,  with  riot,  perhaps  with  armed  rebellion. 
No  Governor  otherwise  can  go  along  with  clear  illumination 
on  his  path,  however  plain  the  loadstar  and  ulterior  goal  be  to 
him ;  but  at  every  step  he  must  be  liable  to  fall  into  the  ditch  ; 
to  awaken  he  knows  not  what  nests  of  hornets,  what  sleeping 
dog-kennels,  better  to  be  avoided.  By  all  manner  of  means 
let  the  Governor  inform  himself  of  all  this.  To  which  end, 
Parliaments,  Free  Presses,  and  such  like  are  excellent ;  they 
keep  the  Governor  fully  aware  of  what  the  People,  wisely  or 
foolishly,  think.  Without  in  some  way  knowing  it  with  mod¬ 
erate  exactitude,  he  has  not  a  possibility  to  govern  at  all.  For 
example,  the  Chief  Governor  of  Constantinople,  having  no  Par¬ 
liament  to  tell  it  him,  knows  it  only  by  the  frequency  of  incen¬ 
diary  fires  in  his  capital,  the  frequency  of  bakers  hanged  at 
their  shop-lintels  ;  a  most  inferior  ex-post-facto  method  !  — 
Profitable  indisputably,  essential  in  all  cases  where  practi¬ 
cable,  to  know  clearly  what  and  where  the  obstacles  are. 
Marching  with  noble  aim,  with  the  heavenly  loadstars  ever 
in  your  eye,  you  will  thus  choose  your  path  with  the  pru¬ 
dence  which  is  also  noble,  and  reach  your  aim  surely,  if 
more  slowly. 

With  the  real  or  seeming  slowness  we  do  not  quarrel.  The 
winding  route,  on  uneven  surfaces,  may  often  be  the  swiftest ; 
that  is  a  point  for  your  own  prudences,  practical  sagacities, 
and  qualities  as  a  King:  the  indispensable  point,  for  both 
you  and  us,  is  that  you  do  always  advance,  unresting  if  un¬ 
hasting,  and  know  in  every  fibre  of  you  that  arrive  you  must. 
Rigidly  straight  routes  find  some  admiration  with  the  vulgar, 
and  are  rather  apt  to  please  at  hustings  ;  but  we  know  well 
enough  they  are  no  clear  sign  of  strength  of  purpose.  The 
Leming-rat,  T  have  been  told,  travelling  in  myriads  seaward 
from  the  hills  of  Norway,  turns  not  to  the  right  or  the  left ; 
if  these  rats  meet  a  haystack,  they  eat  their  way  through  it ;  if 
a  stone  house,  they  try  the  same  feat,  and  not  being  equal  to 
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eating  the  house,  climb  the  walls  of  it,  pour  over  the  roof  of 
it,  and  push  forward  on  the  old  line,  swimming  or  ferrying 
rivers,  scaling  or  rounding  precipices ;  most  consistent  Lem- 
ing  rats.  And  what  is  strange,  too,  their  errand  seaward  is 
properly  none.  They  all  perish,  before  reaching  the  sea,  or  of 
hunger  on  the  sand-beach;  their  consistent  rigidly  straight 
journey  was  a  journey  no-whither  !  I  do  not  ask  your  Lord- 
ship  to  imitate  the  Leming-rat. 

But  as  to  universal  suffrage,  again,  —  can  it  be  proved  that, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there  was  ever  given  a 
universal  vote  in  favor  of  the  worthiest  man  or  thing  ?  I 
have  always  understood  that  true  worth,  in  any  department, 
was  difficult  to  recognize ;  that  the  worthiest,  if  he  appealed 
to  universal  suffrage,  would  have  but  a  poor  chance.  John 
Milton,  inquiring  of  universal  England  what  the  worth  of 
Paradise  Lost  was,  received  for  answer,  Five  Pounds  Sterling. 
George  Hudson,  inquiring  in  like  manner  what. his  services 
on  the  railways  might  be  worth,  received  for  answer  (prompt 
temporary  answer),  Fifteen  Hundred  Thousand  ditto.  Alas, 
Jesus  Christ  asking  the  Jews  what  he  deserved,  was  not  the 
answer,  Death  on  the  gallows  !  —  Will  your  Lordship  believe 
me,  I  feel  it  almost  a  shame  to  insist  on  such  truisms.  Surely 
the  doctrine  of  judgment  by  vote  of  hustings  has  sunk  now, 
or  should  be  fast  sinking,  to  the  condition  of  obsolete  with  all 
but  the  commonest  of  human  intelligences.  With  me,  I  must 
own,  it  has  never  had  any  existence.  The  mass  of  men  con¬ 
sulted  at  hustings,  upon  any  high  matter  whatsoever,  is  as 
ugly  an  exhibition  of  human  stupidity  as  this  world  sees. 

Universal  suffrage  assembled  at  hustings,  —  I  will  consult 
it  about  the  quality  of  New-Orleans  pork,  or  the  coarser  kinds 
of  Irish  butter ;  but  as  to  the  character  of  men,  I  will  if  pos¬ 
sible  ask  it  no  question  :  or  if  the  question  be  asked  and  the 
answer  given,  I  will  generally  consider,  in  cases  of  any  impor¬ 
tance,  that  the  said  answer  is  likely  to  be  wrong,  —  that  I 
have  to  listen  to  the  said  answer  and  receive  it  as  authentic, 
and  for  my  own  share  to  go,  and  with  whatever  strength  may 
lie  in  me,  do  the  reverse  of  the  same.  Even  so,  your  Lord- 
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ship ;  for  how  should  I  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil  ? 
There  are  such  things  as  multitudes  all  full  of  beer  and  non¬ 
sense,  even  of  insincere  factitious  nonsense,  who  by  hypothe¬ 
sis  cannot  but  be  wrong.  Or  what  safety  will  there  be  in  a 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  brawling  potwallopers,  or  block¬ 
heads  of  any  rank  whatever,  if  the  Fact,  namely  the  whole 
Universe  and  the  Eternal  Destinies,  be  against  me  ?  These 
latter  I  for  my  share  will  try  to  follow,  even  if  alone  in  doing 
so.  It  will  be  better  for  me. 

Your  Lordship,  there  are  fools,  cowards,  knaves,  and  glut¬ 
tonous  traitors  true  only  to  their  own  appetite,  in  immense 
majority,  in  every  rank  of  life  ;  and  there  is  nothing  fright- 
fuler  than  to  see  these  voting  and  deciding  !  “Not  your  way, 
my  unhappy  brothers,  shall  it  be  decided  ;  no,  not  while  I,  and 
‘  a  company  of  poor  men  ’  you  may  have  heard  of,  live  in  this 
world.  Yote  it  as  you  please,”  my  friend  Oliver  was  wont 
to  say  or  intimate ;  “  vote  it  so,  if  you  like  ;  there  is  a  com¬ 
pany  of  poor  men  that  will  spend  all  their  blood  before  they 
see  it  settled  so !  ”  —  Who,  in  such  sad  moments,  but  has  to 
hate  the  profane  vulgar,  and  feel  that  he  must  and  will  debar 
it  from  him  !  And  alas,  the  vulgarest  vulgar,  I  often  find, 
are  not  those  in  ragged  coats  at  this  day ;  but  those,  in  fine, 
superfine,  and  superfinest ;  —  the  more  is  the  pity  !  Super¬ 
fine  coat  symbolically  indicates,  like  official  stamp  and  sig¬ 
nature,  Banh-of-En  gland  Thousand-Pound  dSfote  ;  and  blinkard 
owls,  in  city  and  country,  accept  it  cheerfully  as  such  :  but 
look  closer,  you  may  find  it  mere  Band;  of  Elegance  ;  a  flash- 
note  travelling  towards  the  eternal  Fire  ;  —  and  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  you,  I  hope! 

Clearly  enough,  the  King  in  constitutional  countries  would 
wish  to  ascertain  all  men’s  votes,  their  opinions,  volitions  on 
all  manner  of  matters  ;  that  so  his  whole  scene  of  operations,  to 
the  last  cranny  of  it,  might  be  illuminated  for  him,  and  he, 
wherever  he  were  working,  might  work  with  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  and  materials.  But  the  King,  New  Down¬ 
ing  Street,  or  whatever  the  Sovereign’s  name  is,  will  be  a  very 
poor  King  indeed  if  he  admit  all  these  votes  into  his  system  of 
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procedure,  and  transform  them  into  acts  ;  —  indeed  I  think,  in 
that  case,  he  will  not  be  long  for  this  world  as  a  King!  No  : 
though  immense  acclamation  attend  him  at  the  first  outset  in 
that  course,  every  volition  and  opinion  finding  itself  admitted 
into  the  poor  King’s  procedure,  —  yet  unless  the  volitions  and 
opinions  are  wise  and  not  foolish,  not  the  smallest  ultimate 
prosperity  can  attend  him  ;  and  all  the  acclamations  of  the 
world  will  not  save  him  from  the  ignominious  lot  which  Na¬ 
ture  herself  has  appointed  for  all  creatures  that  do  not  follow 
the  Law  which  Nature  has  laid  down. 

'  You  ask  this  and  the  other  man  what  is  his  opinion,  his 
notion,  about  varieties  of  things  :  and  having  ascertained  what 
his  notion  is,  and  carried  it  off  as  a  piece  of  information,  — 
surely  you  are  bound,  many  times,  most  times  if  you  are  a 
wise  man,  to  go  directly  in  the  teeth  of  it,  and  for  his  sake  and 
for  yours  to  do  directly  the  contrary  of  it.  Any  man’s  opinion 
one  would  accept;  all  men’s  opinion,  could  it  be  had  absolutely 
without  trouble,  might  be  worth  accepting.  Nay  on  certain 
points  I  even  ask  my  horse’s  opinion  :  —  as  to  whether  beans 
will  suit  him  at  this  juncture,  or  a  truss  of  tares  ;  on  this  and 
the  like  points  I  carefully  consult  my  horse  ;  gather,  by  such 
language  as  he  has,  what  my  horse’s  candid  opinion  as  to  beans 
or  the  truss  of  tares  is,  and  unhesitatingly  follow  the  same. 
As  what  prudent  rider  would  not  ?  There  is  no  foolishest  man 
but  knows  one  and  the  other  thing  more  clearly  than  any  the 
wisest  man  does  ;  no  glimmer  of  human  or  equine  intelligence 
but  can  disclose  something  which  even  the  intelligence  of  a 
Newton,  not  present  in  that  exact  juncture  of  circumstances, 
would  not  otherwise  have  ascertained.  To  such  length  you 
would  gladl}7,  consult  all  equine,  and  much  more  all  human 
intelligences  :  —  to  such  length ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  not 
any  farther. 

Of  what  use  towards  the  general  result  of  finding  out  what 
it  is  wise  to  do,  —  which  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  all  men 
and  nations,  —  can  the  fool’s  vote  be  ?  It  is  either  coincident 
with  the  wise  man’s  vote,  throwing  no  new  light  on  the  matter, 
and  therefore  superfluous ;  or  else  it  is  contradictory,  and 
therefore  still  more  superfluous,  throwing  mere  darkness  on  the 
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matter,  and  imperatively  demanding  to  be  annihilated,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  giver  with  protest.  Woe  to  you  if  you  leave 
that  valid !  There  are  expressions  of  volition  too,  as  well  as 
of  opinion,  which  you  collect  from  foolish  men,  and  even  from 
inferior  creatures  :  these  can  do  you  no  harm,  these  it  may  be 
very  beneficial  for  you  to  have  and  know ;  —  but  these  also, 
surely  it  is  often  imperative  on  you  to  contradict,  and  would 
be  ruinous  and  baleful  for  you  to  follow.  You  have  to  apprise 
the  unwise  man,  even  as  you  do  the  unwiser  horse  :  “  On  the 
truss  of  tares  I  took  your  vote,  and  have  cheerfully  fulfilled 
it ;  but  in  regard  to  choice  of  roads  and  the  like,  I  regret  to 
say  you  have  no  competency  whatever.  No,  my  unwise  friend, 
we  are  for  Hammersmith  and  the  West,  not  for  Highgate  and 
the  Northern  parts,  on  this  occasion  :  not  by  that  left  turn,  by 
this  turn  to  the  right  runs  our  road  ;  thither,  for  reasons  too 
intricate  to  explain  at  this  moment,  it  will  behoove  thee  and 
me  to  go  :  Along,  therefore  !  ”  — 

“  But  how  ?  ”  your  Lordship  asks,  and  all  the  world  with  you  : 
“  Are  not  two  men  stronger  than  one  ;  must  not  two  votes 
carry  it  over  one  ?  ”  I  answer  :  No,  nor  two  thousand  nor  two 
million.  Many  men  vote  ;  but  in  the  end,  you  will  infallibly 
find,  none  counts  except  the  few  who  were  in  the  right.  Unit 
of  that  class,  against  as  many  zeroes  as  you  like  !  If  the  King’s 
thought  is  according  to  the  will  of  God,  or  to  the  law  appointed 
for  this  Universe,  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  the  King  will 
ultimately  carry  that,  were  he  but  one  in  it  against  the  whole 
world. 

It  is  not  by  rude  force,  either  of  muscle  or  of  will,  that  one 
man  can  govern  twenty  men,  much  more  twenty  millions  of 
men.  For  the  moment,  if  all  the  twenty  are  stark  against  his 
resolution  never  so  wise,  the  twenty  for  the  moment  must 
have  their  foolish  way ;  the  wise  resolution,  for  the  moment, 
cannot  be  carried.  Let  their  votes  be  taken,  or  known  (as  is 
often  possible)  without  taking ;  and  once  well  taken,  let  them 
be  weighed,  —  which  latter  operation,  also  an  essential  one  for 
the  King  or  Governor,  is  very  difficult.  If  the  weight  be  in 
favor  of  the  Governor,  let  him  in  general  proceed;  cheerfully 
accepting  adverse  account  of  heads,  and  dealing  wisely  with 
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that  according  to  Ms  means ;  —  often  enough,  in  pressing 
cases,  flatly  disregarding  that,  and  walking  through  the  heart 
of  it ;  for  in  general  it  is  but  frothy  folly  and  loud-blustering 
rant  and  wind. 

I  have  known  minorities,  and  even  small  ones  by  the  ac¬ 
count  of  heads,  do  grand  national  feats  long  memorable  to  all 
the  world,  in  these  circumstances.  Witness  Cromwell  and  his 
Puritans  ;  a  minority  at  all  times,  by  account  of  heads  ;  yet 
the  authors  or  saviors,  as  it  ultimately  proved,  of  whatsoever 
is  divinest  in  the  things  we  can  still  reckon  ours  in  England. 
Minority  by  tale  of  heads ;  but  weighed  in  Heaven’s  balances, 
a  most  clear  majority  :  this  “company  of  poor  men  that  will 
spend  their  blood  rather,”  on  occasion  shown,  —  it  has  now 
become  a  noble  army  of  heroes,  whose  conquests  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  endure  forever.  Indeed  it  is  on  such  terms  that 
grand  national  and  other  feats,  by  the  sons  of  Adam,  are  gen¬ 
erally  done.  "Not  without  risk  and  labor  to  the  doers  of  them  ; 
no  surely,  for  it  never  was  an  easy  matter  to  do  the  real  will 
of  a  Nation,  much  more  the  real  will  of  this  Universe  in  re¬ 
spect  to  a  Nation.  No,  that  is  difficult  and  heroic  ;  easy  as  it 
is  to  count  the  voting  heads  of  a  Nation  at  any  time,  and  do 
the  behests  of  their  beer  and  balderdash ;  empty  behests,  very 
different  from  even  their  “  will,”  poor  blockheads,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  Nation’s  will  and  the  Universe’s  will !  Which  two, 
especially  which  latter,  are  alone  worth  doing. 

But  if  not  only  the  number  but  the  weight  of  votes  prepon¬ 
derate  against  your  Governor,  he,  never  so  much  in  the  right, 
will  find  it  wise  to  hold  his  hand ;  to  delay,  for  a  time,  this  his 
beneficent  execution,  which  is  ultimately  inevitable  and  indis¬ 
pensable,  of  Heaven’s  Decrees;  the  Nation  being  still  unpre¬ 
pared.  He  will  leave  the  bedarkened  Nation  yet  a  while 
alone.  What  can  he  do  for  it,  if  not  even  a  small  minority 
will  stand  by  him  ?  Let  him  strive  to  enlighten  the  Nation  ; 
let  him  pray,  and  in  all  ways  endeavor,  that  the  Nation  be  en¬ 
lightened,  —  that  a  small  minority  may  open  their  eyes  and 
hearts  to  the  message  of  Heaven,  which  he,  heavy-laden  man 
and  governor,  has  been  commissioned  to  see  done  in  this  tran¬ 
sitory  earth,  at  his  peril !  Heaven’s  message,  sure  enough,  if 
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it  be  true  ;  and  Hell’s  if  it  be  not,  though  voted  for  by  innu¬ 
merable  two-legged  animals  without  feathers  or  with ! 

On  the  whole,  honor  to  small  minorities,  when  they  are 
genuine  ones.  Severe  is  their  battle  sometimes,  but  it  is  vic¬ 
torious  always  like  that  of  gods.  Tancred  of  Hauteville’s  sons, 
some  eight  centuries  ago,  conquered  all  Italy  ;  bound  it  up  into 
organic  masses,  of  vital  order  after  a  sort ;  founded  thrones 
and  principalities  upon  the  same,  which  have  not  yet  entirely 
vanished,  —  which,  the  last  dying  wrecks  of  which,  still  wait 
for  some  worthier  successor,  it  would  appear.  The  Tancred 
Normans  were  some  Four  Thousand  strong ;  the  Italy  they 
conquered  in  open  fight,  and  bound  up  into  masses  at  theif 
ordering  will,  might  count  Eight  Millions,  all  as  large  of  bone, 
as  eupeptic  and  black-whiskered  as  they.  How  came  the  small 
minority  of  Normans  to  prevail  in  this  so  hopeless-looking 
debate  ?  Intrinsically,  doubt  it  not,  because  they  were  in  the 
right ;  because,  in  a  dim,  instinctive,  but  most  genuine  manner, 
they  were  doing  the  commandment  of  Heaven,  and  so  Heaven 
had  decided  that  they  were  to  prevail.  But  extrinsically  also, 
I  can  see,  it  was  because  the  Normans  were  not  afraid  to  have 
their  skin  scratched  ;  and  were  prepared  to  die  in  their  quarrel 
where  needful.  One  man  of  that  humor  among  a  thousand  of 
the  other,  consider  it !  Let  the  small  minority,  backed  by  the 
whole  Universe,  and  looked  on  by  such  a  cloud  of  invisible 
witnesses,  fall  into  no  despair. 


What  is  to  become  of  Parliament  in  the  New  Era,  is  less  a 
question  with  me  than  what  is  to  become  of  Downing  Street. 
With  a  Reformed  Downing  Street  strenuously  bent  on  real  and 
not  imaginary  management  of  our  affairs,  I  could  foresee  all 
manner  of  reform  to  England  and  its  Parliament ;  and  at  length 
in  the  gradual  course  of  years,  that  highest  acme  of  reform  to 
Parliament  and  to  England,  a  New  Governing  Authority,  a 
real  and  not  imaginary  King  set  to  preside  there.  With  that, 
to  my  view,  comes  all  blessedness  whatsoever ;  without  that 
comes,  and  can  come,  nothing  but,  with  ever-accelerated  pace, 
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Anarchy  ;  or  the  declaration  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
Governor,  and  have  long  had  none. 

For  the  rest,  Anarchy  advances  as  with  seven-league  boots, 
in  these  years.  Either  some  New  Downing  Street  and  Incipi- 
ency  of  a  real  Hero-Kingship  again,  or  else  Chartist  Parlia¬ 
ment,  with  Apotheosis  of  Attorneyism,  and  Anarchy  very 
undeniable  to  all  the  world  :  one  or  else  the  other,  it  seems  to 
me,  we  shall  soon  have.  Under  a  real  Kingship  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  we  may  rest  satisfied,  would  gradually,  with  whatever 
difficulty,  get  itself  inducted  to  its  real  function,  and  restricted 
to  that,  and  moulded  to  the  form  fittest  for  that.  If  there 
can  be  no  reform  of  Downing  Street,  I  care  not  much  for  the 
reform  of  Parliament.  Our  doom,  I  perceive,  is  the  Apotheosis 
of  Attorneyism  ;  into  that  blackest  of  terrestrial  curses  we  must 
plunge,  and  take  our  fate  there  like  the  others. 

For  the  sake  both  of  the  New  Downing  Street  and  of  what¬ 
ever  its  New  Parliament  may  be,  let  us  add  here,  what  will 
vitally  concern  both  these  Institutions,  a  few  facts,  much  for¬ 
gotten  at  present,  on  the  general  question  of  Enfranchisement; 
—  and  therewith  end.  Who  is  slave,  and  eternally  appointed 
to  be  governed ;  who  free,  and  eternally  appointed  to  govern  ? 
It  would  much  avail  us  all  to  settle  this  question. 

Slave  or  free  is  settled  in  Heaven  for  a  man ;  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  attempting  to  settle  it  on  earth  for  him,  sometimes  make 
sad  work  of  it.  Now  and  then  they  correctly  copy  Heaven’s 
settlement  in  regard  to  it ;  proclaim  audibly  what  is  the  silent 
fact,  “  Here  is  a  free  man,  let  him  be  honored  !  ”  —  and  so  are 
of  the  nature  of  a  God’s  Gospel  to  other  men  concerned.  Far 
oftenest  they  quite  miscopy  Heaven’s  settlement,  and  copy 
merely  the  account  of  the  Ledger,  or  some  quite  other  settlement 
in  regard  to  it ;  proclaiming  with  an  air  of  discovery,  “  Here  is 
a  Ten-pounder ;  here  is  a  Thousand-pounder ;  Heavens,  here 
is  a  Three-million  pounder,  —  is  not  he  free  ?  ”  Nay  they  are 
wont,  here  in  England  for  some  time  back,  to  proclaim  in  the 
gross,  as  if  it  had  become  credible  lately,  all  two-legged  ani¬ 
mals  without  feathers  to  be  “  free.”  “  Here  is  a  distressed 
Nigger,”  they  proclaim,  “who  much  prefers  idleness  to  work, 
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_ should  not  he  be  free  to  choose  which  ?  Is  not  he  a  man  and 

brother  ?  Clearly  here  are  two  legs  and  no  feathers :  let  us 
vote  him  Twenty  millions  for  enfranchisement,  and  so  secure 
the  blessing  of  the  gods  !  ”  — 

My  friends,  I  grieve  to  remind  you,  but  it  is  eternally  the 
fact :  Whom  Heaven  has  made  a  slave,  no  parliament  of  men 
nor  power  that  exists  on  Earth  can  render  free.  No;  he  is 
chained  by  fetters  which  parliaments  with  their  millions  can- 
not  reach.  You  can  label  him  free ;  yes,  and  it  is  but  labelling 
him  a  solecism,  — bidding  him  be  the  parent  of  solecisms  where¬ 
soever  he  goes.  You  can  give  him  pumpkins,  houses  of  ten- 
pound  rent,  houses  of  ten-thousand  pound :  the  bigger  candle 
you  light  within  the  slave-image  of  him,  it  will  but  show  his 
slave-features  on  the  larger  and  more  hideous  scale.  Heroism, 
manful  wisdom  is  not  his  :  many  things  you  can  give  him,  but 
that  thing  never.  Him  the  Supreme  Powers  marked  in  the 
making  of  him,  slave  ;  appointed  him,  at  his  and  our  peril,  not 
to  command  but  to  obey,  in  this  world.  Him  you  cannot  en¬ 
franchise,  not  him ;  to  proclaim  this  man  free  is  not  a  God’s 
Gospel  to  other  men ;  it  is  an  alarming  Devil’s  Gospel  to  him¬ 
self  and  to  us  all.  Devil’s  Gospel  little  feared  in  these  days  ; 
but  brewing  for  the  whole  of  us  its  big  oceans  of  destruction 
all  the  same.  States  are  to  be  called  happy  and  noble  in  so 
far  as  they  settle  rightly  who  is  slave  and  who  free  ;  unhappy, 
ignoble,  and  doomed  to  destruction,  as  they  settle  it  wrong. 

We  may  depend  on  it,  Heaven  in  the  most  constitutional 
countries  knows  well  who  is  slave,  who  is  not.  And  with 
regard  to  voting,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  No  real  slave’s  vote 
is  other  than  a  nuisance,  whensoever  or  wheresoever  or  in  what 
manner  soever  it  be  given.  That  is  a  truth,  No  slave’s  vote  ; 
—  and,  alas,  here  is  another  not  quite  so  plain,  though  equally 
certain,  That  as  Nature  and  severe  Destiny,  not  mere  act  of 
Parliament  and  possession  of  money-capital,  determine  a  man’s 
slavehood,  —  so,  by  these  latter,  it  has  been,  in  innumerable 
instances,  determined  wrong  just  at  present !  Instances  evi¬ 
dent  to  everybody,  and  instances  suspected  by  nobody  but  the 
more  discerning :  —  the  fact  is,  slaves  are  in  a  tremendous 
majority  everywhere ;  and  the  voting  of  them  (not  to  be  got 
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rid  of  just  yet)  is  a  nuisance  in  proportion.  Nuisance  of  pro¬ 
portionally  tremendous  magnitude,  properly  indeed  the  grand 
fountain  of  all  other  nuisances  whatsoever. 

For  it  is  evident,  could  you  entirely  exclude  the  slave’s  vote, 
and  admit  only  the  heroic  free  man’s  vote,  —  folly,  knavery, 
falsity,  gluttonous  imbecility,  low-mindedness  and  cowardice 
had,  if  not  disappeared  from  the  earth,  reduced  themselves  to 
a  rigorous  minimum  in  human  affairs  ;  the  ultimate  New  Era, 
and  best  possible  condition  of  human  affairs,  had  actually 
come.  This  is  what  I  always  pray  for ;  rejoicing  in  everything 
that  furthers  it,  sorrowing  for  everything  that  furthers  the 
reverse  of  it.  And  though  I  know  it  is  yet  a  great  way  off,  I 
know  also  either  that  it  is  inevitably  coming,  or  that  human 
society,  and  the  possibility  of  man’s  living  on  this  earth,  has 
ended.  And  so  for  England  too,  nay  I  think  for  England  most 
and  soonest  of  all,  it  will  be  behooveful  that  we  attain  some 
rectification,  innumerable  rectifications,  in  regard  to  this  essen¬ 
tial  matter  ;  and  contrive  to  bid  our  Heaven’s  free  men  vote, 
and  our  Heaven’s  slaves  be  silent,  with  infinitely  more  correct¬ 
ness  than  at  present.  Either  on  the  hither  brink  of  that  black 
sea  of  Anarchy,  wherein  other  Nations  at  present  lie  drown¬ 
ing  and  plunging,  or  after  weltering  through  the  same,  if  we 
can  welter,  — it  will  have  to  be  attained.  In  some  measure, 
in  some  manner,  attained :  life  depends  on  that,  death  on  the 
missing  of  that. 

New  definitions  of  slavery  are  pressingly  wanted  just  now. 
The  definition  of  a  free  man  is  difficult  to  find,  so  that  all  men 
could  distinguish  slave  from  free ;  found,  it  would  be  invalua¬ 
ble  !  The  free  man  once  universally  recognized,  we  should 
know  him  who  had  the  privilege  to  vote  and  assist  in  com¬ 
manding,  at  least  to  go  himself  uncommanded.  Men  do  not 
know  his  definition  well  at  present ;  never  knew  it  worse ;  — 
hence  these  innumerable  sorrows. 

The  free  man  is  he  who  is  loijal  to  the  Laws  of  this  Uni¬ 
verse  ;  who  in  his  heart  sees  and  knows,  across  all  contradic¬ 
tions,  that  injustice  cannot  befall  him  here  ;  that  except  by 
sloth  and  cowardly  falsity  evil  is  not  possible  here.  The  first 
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symptom  of  such  a  man  is  not  that  he  resists  and  rebels,  but 
that  he  obeys.  As  poor  Henry  Marten  wrote  in  Chepstow 
Castle  long  ago, 

“  Reader,  if  thou  an  oft-told  tale  wilt  trust, 

Thou ’It  gladly  do  aud  suffer  what  thou  must.” 

Gladly ;  he  that  will  go  gladly  to  his  labor  and  his  suffering, 
it  is  to  him  alone  that  the  Upper  Powers  are  favorable  and 
the  Field  of  Time  will  yield  fruit.  “  An  oft-told  tale,”  friend 
Harry ;  all  the  noble  of  this  world  have  known  it,  and  in 
various  dialects  have  striven  to  let  us  know  it !  The  essence 
of  all  “religion"  that  was  and  that  will  be,  is  to  make  men 
free.  Who  is  he  that,  in  this  Life-pilgrimage,  will  consecrate 
himself  at  all  hazards  to  obey  God  and  God’s  servants,  and  to 
disobey  the  Devil  and  his  ?  With  pious  valor  this  free  man 
walks  through  the  roaring  tumults,  invincibly  the  way  whither 
lie  is  bound.  To  him  in  the  waste  Saharas,  through  the  grim 
solitudes  peopled  by  galvanized  corpses  and  doleful  creatures, 
there  is  a  loadstar ;  and  his  path,  whatever  those  of  others  be, 
is  towards  the  Eternal.  A  man  well  worth  consulting,  and 
taking  the  vote  of,  about  matters  temporal ;  and  properly  the 
only  kind  of  man.  Though  always  an  exceptional,  this  was 
once  a  well-known  man.  He  has  become  one  of  the  rarest 
now;  — but  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct;  and  will  become  more 
plentiful,  if  the  Gods  intend  to  keep  this  Planet  habitable 
long. 

Him  it  were  vain  to  try  to  find  always  without  mistake ; 
alas,  if  he  were  in  the  majority,  this  world  would  be  all  “a 
school  of  virtue,”  which  it  is  far  from  being.  Nevertheless  to 
him,  and  in  all  times  to  him  alone,  belongs  the  rule  of  this 
world :  that  he  be  got  to  rule,  that  he  be  forbidden  to  rule 
and  not  got,  means  salvation  or  destruction  to  the  world. 
Friend  Peter,  I  am  perfectly  deliberate  in  calling  this  the 
truest  doctrine  of  the  constitution  you  have  ever  heard.  And 
I  recommend  you  to  learn  it  gradually,  and  to  lay  it  well  to 
heart ;  for  without  it  there  is  no  salvation,  and  all  other  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  constitution  are  leather  and  prunella.  Will  any 
mass  of  Chancery  parchments,  think  you,  of  respectablest 
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traditions  and  Delolme  philosophies,  save  a  man  or  People 
that  forgets  this,  from  the  eternal  fire  ?  There  does  burn  such 
a  fire  everywhere  under  this  green  earth-rind  of  ours,  and 
London  pavements  themselves  (as  Paris  pavements  have  done) 
can  start  up  into  sea-ridges,  with  a  horrible  “  trough  of  the 
sea,”  if  the  fire-flood  urge  ! 

To  this  man,  I  say,  belongs  eternally  the  government  of  the 
world.  Where  he  reigns,  all  is  blessed  ;  and  the  gods  rejoice, 
and  only  the  wicked  make  wail.  Where  the  contrary  of  him 
reigns,  all  is  accursed ;  and  the  gods  lament,  —  and  will,  by 
terrible  methods,  rectify  the  matter  by  and  by !  Have  you 
forbidden  this  man  to  rule  ?  Obey  he  cannot  where  the 
Devil  and  his  servants  rule ;  how  can  he  ?  He  must  die 
thrice  ruined,  damned  by  the  gods,  if  he  do.  He  will  retire 
rather,  into  deserts  and  rocky  inaccessibilities,  companion  to 
wild  beasts,  to  the  dumb  granites  and  the  eternal  stars,  far 
from  you  and  your  affairs.  You  and  your  affairs,  once  well 
quit  of  him,  go  by  a  swift  and  ever  swifter  road ! 

I  would  recommend  your  Lordship  to  attack  straightway, 
by  the  Industrial  Regiments  or  better  otherwise,  that  huge 
Irish  and  British  Pauper  Question,  which  is  evidently  the 
father  of  questions  for  us,  the  lowest  level  in  our  “  universal 
stygian  quagmire ;  ”  and  to  try  whether  (without  ballot-box) 
there  are  no  “kings”  discoverable  in  England  who  would 
rally  round  you,  in  practical  attempt  towards  draining  said 
quagmire  from  that  point.  And  to  be  swift  about  it ;  for  the 
time  presses,  —  and  if  your  Lordship  is  not  ready,  I  think  the 
ballot-boxes  and  the  six  points  are  fast  getting  ready ! 
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HUDSON’S  STATUE. 

[1st  July,  1850.] 

At  St.  Ives  in  Huntingdonshire,  where  Oliver  Cromwell 
farmed  and  resided  for  some  years,  the  people  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  attempt  some  kind  of  memorial  to  that  memorable 
character.  Other  persons  in  other  quarters  seem  to  be,  more 
or  less  languidly,  taking  up  the  question ;  in  Country  Papers 
I  have  read  emphatic  leading-articles,  recommending  and  urg¬ 
ing  that  there  should  be  a  “  People’s  Statue  ”  of  this  great 
Oliver,  —  Statue  furnished  by  universal  contribution  from 
the  English  People ;  and  set  up,  if  possible,  in  London,  in 
Huntingdon,  or  failing  both  these  places,  in  St.  Ives,  or  Naseby 
Field.  Indeed  a  considerable  notion  seems  to  exist  in  the 
English  mind,  that  some  brass  or  stone  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  Cromwell,  and  ought  to  be  paid  him.  So  that  the 
vexed  question,  “  Shall  Cromwell  have  a  Statue  ?  ”  appears  to 
be  resuscitating  itself ;  and  the  weary  Public  must  prepare 
to  agitate  it  again. 

Poor  English  Public,  they  really  are  exceedingly  bewildered 
with  Statues  at  present.  They  would  fain  do  honor  to  some¬ 
body,  if  they  did  but  know  whom  or  how.  Unfortunately 
they  know  neither  whom  nor  how ;  they  are,  at  present,  the 
farthest  in  the  world  from  knowing !  They  have  raised  a  set 
of  the  ugliest  Statues,  and  to  the  most  extraordinary  persons, 
ever  seen  under  the  sun  before.  Being  myself  questioned,  in 
reference  to  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  some  years  ago, 
“  Shall  Cromwell  have  a  Statue  ?  ”  I  had  to  answer,  with  sor¬ 
rowful  dubiety :  “  Cromwell  ?  Side  by  side  with  a  sacred 
Charles  the  Second,  sacred  George  the  Fourth,  and  the  other 
sacred  Charleses,  Jameses,  Georges,  and  Defenders  of  the 
Faith,  —  I  am  afraid  he  would  n’t  like  it !  Let  us  decide  pro¬ 
visionally,  No.”  And  now  again  as  to  St.  Ives  and  the  Peo- 
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pie’s  Statue,  is  it  not  to  be  asked  in  like  manner :  “  Who  are 
the  ‘ People’  ?  Are  they  a  People  worthy  to  build  Statues  to 
Cromwell;  or  worthy  only  of  doing  it  to  Hudson?”  —  This 
latter  is  a  consideration  that  will  lead  us  into  far  deeper  and 
more  momentous  than  sculptural  inquiries ;  and  I  will  request 
the  reader’s  excellent  company  into  these  for  a  little. 

The  truth  is,  dear  Reader,  nowhere,  to  an  impartial  obser¬ 
vant  person,  does  the  deep-sunk  condition  of  the  English 
mind,  in  these  sad  epochs ;  and  how,  in  all  spiritual  or  moral 
provinces,  it  has  long  quitted  company  with  fact,  and  ceased 
to  have  veracity  of  heart,  and  clearness  or  sincerity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  in  regard  to  such  matters,  —  more  signally  manifest 
itself,  than  in  this  affair  of  Public  Statues.  Whom  doth  the 
king  delight  to  honor  ?  that  is  the  question  of  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  king’s  own  honor.  Show  me  the  man  you  honor ; 
I  know  by  that  symptom,  better  than  by  any  other,  what  kind 
of  man  you  yourself  are.  For  you  show  me  there  what  your 
Ideal  of  manhood  is  ;  what  kind  of  man  you  long  inexpressibly 
t<j  be,  ajid  would  thank  the  gods,  with  your  whole  soul,  for 
being  if  you  could. 

In  this  point  of  view,  it  was  always  matter  of  regret  with 
me  that  Hudson’s  Statue,  among  the  other  wonders  of  the 
present  age,  was  not  completed.  The  £25,000  subscribed,  or 
offered  as  oblation,  by  the  Hero-worshippers  of  England  to 
their  Ideal  of  a  Man,  awoke  many  questions  as  to  what  out¬ 
ward  figure  it  could  most  profitably  take,  under  the  eternal 
canopy ;  questions  never  finally  settled ;  nor  ever  now  to  be 
settled,  now  when  the  universal  Hudson  ragnarok,  or  “twi¬ 
light  of  the  gods,”  has  arrived,  and  it  is  too  clear  no  statue  or 
cast-metal  image  of  that  Incarnation  of  the  English  Vishnu 
will  ever  be  molten  now !  Why  was  it  not  set  up  ;  that  the 
whole  world  might  see  it ;  that  our  “  Religion  ”  might  be  seen, 
mounted  on  some  figure  of  a  Locomotive,  garnished  with  Scrip- 
rolls  proper ;  and  raised  aloft  in  some  conspicuous  place,  — 
for  example,  on  the  other  arch  at  Hyde-Park  Corner  ?  By  all 
opportunities,  especially  to  all  subscribers  and  pious  sacrificers 
to  the  Hudson  Testimonial,  I  have  earnestly  urged :  Complete 
your  Sin-Offering ;  buy,  with  the  Five-and-twenty  Thousand 
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Pounds,  what  utmost  amount  of  brazen  metal  and  reasonable 
sculptural  supervision  it  will  cover,  —  say  ten  tons  of  brass, 
with  a  tolerable  sculptor :  model  that,  with  what  exactness 
Art  can,  into  the  enduring  Brass  Portrait  and  Express  Image 
of  King  Hudson,  as  he  receives  the  grandees  of  this  country 
at  his  levees  or  soirees  and  couchees  ;  mount  him  on  the  high¬ 
est  place  you  can  discover  in  the  most  crowded  thoroughfare, 
on  what  you  can  consider  the  pinnacle  of  the  English  world : 
I  assure  you  he  will  have  beneficial  effects  there.  To  all  men 
who  are  struggling  for  your  approbation,  and  fretting  their 
poor  souls  to  fiddlestrings  because  you  will  not  sufficiently 
give  it,  I  will  say,  leading  them  to  the  foot  of  the  Hudson 
mount  of  vision :  “  See,  my  worthy  Mr.  Rigmarole ;  consider 
this  surprising  Copper  Pyramid,  in  partly  human  form  :  did 
the  celestial  value  of  men’s  approbation  ever  strike  you  so 
forcibly  before  ?  The  neiv  Apollo  Belvedere  this,  or  Ideal  of 
the  Scrip  Ages.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Allah  Ilallah  ; 
there  is  still  one  God,  you  see,  in  England :  and  this  is  his 
Prophet.  Let  it  be  a  source  of  healing  to  you,  my  unhappy 
Mr.  Rigmarole ;  draw  from  it  ‘  uses  of  terror,’  as  the  old 
divines  said ;  uses  of  amazement,  of  new  wisdom,  of  unutter¬ 
able  reflection  upon  the  present  epoch  of  the  world  !  ” 

Eor,  in  fact,  there  was  more  of  real  worship  in  the  affair  of 
Hudson  than  is  usual  in  such.  The  practical  English  mind 
has  its  own  notions  as  to  the  Supreme  Excellence ;  knows  the 
real  from  the  spurious  Avatar  of  Vishnu ;  and  does  not  wor¬ 
ship  without  its  reasons.  The  practical  English  mind,  con¬ 
templating  its  divine  Hudson,  says  with  what  remainder  of 
reverence  is  in  it :  “  Yes,  you  are  something  like  the  Ideal  of 
a  Man ;  you  are  he  I  would  give  my  right  arm  and  leg,  and 
accept  a  pot-belly,  with  gout,  and  an  appetite  for  strong- 
waters,  to  be  like !  You  out  of  nothing  can  make  a  world,  or 
huge  fortune  of  gold.  A  divine  intellect  is  in  you,  which 
Earth  and  Heaven,  and  Capel  Court  itself  acknowledge ;  at 
the  word  of  which  are  done  miracles.  You  find  a  dying  rail¬ 
way  ;  you  say  to  it,  Live,  blossom  anew  with  scrip ;  —  and  it 
lives,  and  blossoms  into  umbrageous  flowery  scrip,  to  enrich 
with  golden  apples,  surpassing  those  of  the  Hesperides,  the 
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hungry  souls  of  men.  Diviner  miracle  what  god  ever  did  ? 
Hudson,  —  though  I  mumble  about  my  thirty-nine  articles,  and 
the  service  of  other  divinities,  —  Hudson  is  my  god,  and  to  him 
I  will  sacrifice  this  twenty-pound  note :  if  perhaps  he  will  be 
propitious  to  me  ?  ” 

Object  not  that  there  was  a  mixed  motive  in  this  worship 
of  Hudson  ;  that  perhaps  it  was  not  worship  at  all.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  there  were  two  motives  mixed,  but  both  of  them  sincere, 

—  as  often  happens  in  worship.  “  Transcendent  admiration  ” 
is  defined  as  the  origin  of  sacrifice  ;  but  also  the  hope  of  profit 
joins  itself.  If  by  sacrificing  a  goat,  or  the  like  trifle,  to 
Supreme  Jove,  you  can  get  Supreme  Jove’s  favor,  will  not 
that,  for  one,  be  a  good  investment  ?  J ove  is  sacrificed  to, 
and  worshipped,  from  transcendent  admiration :  but  also,  in 
part,  men  of  practical  nature  worship  him  as  pumps  are  primed, 

—  give  him  a  little  water,  that  you  may  get  from  him  a  river. 
0  godlike  Hudson,  O  god-recognizing  England,  why  was  not 
the  partly  anthropomorphous  Pyramid  of  Copper  cast,  then, 
and  set  ujron  the  pinnacle  of  England,  that  all  men  might  have 
seen  it,  and  the  sooner  got  to  understand  these  things !  The 
twenty-five-thousand-pound  oblation  lay  upon  the  altar  at  the 
Bank ;  this  monstrous  Copper  Vishnu  of  the  Scrip  Ages  might 
have  been  revealed  to  men,  and  was  not.  Unexpected  obsta¬ 
cles  occurred.  In  fact,  there  rose  from  the  general  English 
soul,  —  lying  dumb  and  infinitely  bewildered,  but  not  yet  alto¬ 
gether  dead,  poor  wretch,  —  such  a  growl  of  inarticulate 
amazement,  at  this  unexpected  Hudson  Apotheosis,  as  alarmed 
the  pious  worshippers ;  and  their  Copper  Pyramid  remains  un¬ 
realized  ;  not  to  be  realized  to  all  eternity  now,  or  at  least  not 
till  Chaos  come  again,  and  the  ancient  mud-gods  have  domin¬ 
ion  !  The  Ne-plus-ultra  of  Statue-building  was  within  sight ; 
but  it  was  not  attained,  it  was  to  be  forever  unattainable. 

If  the  world  were  not  properly  anarchic ,  this  question 
il  Who  shall  have  a  Statue  ?  ”  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  solemn  for  it.  Who  is  to  have  a  Statue  ?  means,  ’ 
Whom  shall  we  consecrate  and  set  apart  as  one  of  our  sacred 
men  ?  Sacred ;  that  all  men  may  see  him,  be  reminded  of 
Yol.  6  X.X 
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him,  and,  by  new  example  added  to  old  perpetual  precept,  be 
taught  what  is  real  worth  in  man.  Whom  do  you  wish  us 
to  resemble  ?  Plim  you  set  on  a  high  column,  that  all  men, 
looking  on  it,  may  be  continually  apprised  of  the  duty  you 
expect  from  them.  What  man  to  set  there,  and  what  man 
to  refuse  forevermore  the  leave  to  be  set  there :  this,  if  a 
country  were  not  anarchic  as  we  say,  —  ruleless,  given  up  to 
the  rule  of  Chaos,  in  the  primordial  fibres  of  its  being,  — 
would  be  a  great  question  for  a  country  ! 

And  to  the  parties  themselves,  lightly  as  they  set  about 
it,  the  question  is  rather  great.  Whom  shall  I  honor,  whom 
shall  I  refuse  to  honor  ?  If  a  man  have  any  precious  thing 
in  him  at  all,  certainly  the  most  precious  of  all  the  gifts  he 
can  offer  is  his  approbation,  his  reverence  to  another  man. 
This  is  his  very  soul,  this  fealty  which  he  swears  to  another  : 
his  personality  itself,  with  whatever  it  has  of  eternal  and 
divine,  he  bends  here  in  reverence  before  another.  Not  lightly 
will  a  man  give  this,  —  if  he  is  still  a  man.  If  he  is  no  longer 
a  man,  but  a  greedy  blind  two-footed  animal,  “without  soul, 
except  what  saves  him  the  expense  of  salt  and  keeps  his  body 
with  its  appetites  from  putrefying ;  ”  alas,  if  he  is  nothing 
now  but  a  human  money-bag  and  meat-trough,  it  is  different ! 
In  that  case  his  “  reverence  ”  is  worth  so  many  pounds  ster¬ 
ling;  and  these,  like  a  gentleman,  he  will  give  willingly. 
Hence  the  British  Statues,  such  a  populace  of  them  as  we 
see.  British  Statues,  'and  some  other  more  important  things  ! 
Alas,  of  how  many  unveracities,  of  what  a  world  of  irrever¬ 
ence,  of  sordid  debasement,  and  death  in  “trespasses  and 
sins,”  is  this  light  unveracious  bestowal  of  one’s  approbation 
the  fatal  outcome  !  Fatal  in  its  origin  ;  in  its  developments 
and  thousand-fold  results  so  fatal.  It  is  the  poison  of  the 
universal  Upas-tree,  under  which  all  human  interests,  in 
these  bad  ages,  lie  writhing  as  if  in  the  last  struggle  of 
death.  Street-barricades  rise  for  that  reason,  and  counter¬ 
feit  kings  have  to  shave  off  their  whiskers,  and  fly  like 
coiners  ;  and  it  is  a  world  gone  mad  in  misery,  by  bestow¬ 
ing  its  approbation  wrong ! 

Give  every  man  the  meed  of  honor  he  has  merited,  you 
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have  the  ideal  world  of  poets ;  a  hierarchy  of  beneficences, 
your  noblest  man  at  the  summit  of  affairs,  and  in  every  place 
the  due  gradation  of  the  fittest  for  that  place :  a  maximum  of 
wisdom  works  and  administers,  followed,  as  is  inevitable,  by 
a  maximum  of  success.  It  is  a  world  such  as  the  idle  poets 
dream  of,  —  such  as  the  active  poets,  the  heroic  and  the  true 
of  men,  are  incessantly  toiling  to  achieve,  and  more  and  more 
realize.  Achieved,  realized,  it  never  can  be  ;  striven  after  and 
approximated  to,  it  must  forever  be,  —  woe  to  us  if  at  any 
time  it  be  not !  Other  aim  in  this  Earth  we  have  none.  Re¬ 
nounce  such  aim  as  vain  and  hopeless,  reject  it  altogether, 
what  more  have  you  to  reject  ?  You  have  renounced  fealty 
to  Nature  and  its  Almighty  Maker ;  you  have  said  practically, 
“We  can  flourish  very  well  without  minding  Nature  and  her 
ordinances;  perhaps  Nature  and  the  Almighty  —  what  are 
they  ?  A  Phantasm  of  the  brain  of  Priests,  and  of  some 
chimerical  persons  that  write  Books  ?  ”  —  “  Hold  !  ”  shriek 
others  wildly:  “You  incendiary  infidels;  —  you  should  be 
quiet  infidels,  and  believe  !  Have  n’t  we  a  Church  ?  Don’t 
we  keep  a  Church,  this  long  while  ;  best-behaved  of  Churches, 
which  meddles  with  nobody,  assiduously  grinding  its  organs, 
reading  its  liturgies,  homiletics,  and  excellent  old  moral  horn¬ 
books,  so  patiently  as  Church  never  did  ?  Can’t  we  doff  our 
hat  to  it :  even  look  in  upon  it  occasionally,  on  a  wet  Sunday ; 
and  so,  at  the  trifling  charge  of  a  few  millions  annually,  serve 
both  God  and  the  Devil  ?  Fools,  you  should  be  quiet  infidels, 
and  believe  !  ” 

To  give  our  approval  aright,  —  alas,  to  do  every  one  of  us 
what  lies  in  him,  that  the  honorable  man  everywhere,  and 
he  only  have  honor,  that  the  able  man  everywhere  be  put 
into  the  place  which  is  fit  for  him,  which  is  his  by  eternal 
right :  is  not  this  the  sum  of  all  social  morality  for  every 
citizen  of  this  world  ?  This  one  duty  perfectly  done,  what 
more  could  the  world  have  done  for  it  ?  The  world  in  all 
departments  and  aspects  of  it  were  a  perfect  world ;  every¬ 
where  administered  by  the  best  wisdom  discernible  in  it, 
everywhere  enjoying  the  exact  maximum  of  success  and 
felicity  possible  for  it.-  Imperfectly,  and  not  perfectly  done, 
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we  know  this  duty  must  always  be.  Not  done  at  all;  no 
longer  remembered  as  a  thing  which  God  and  Nature  and 
the  Eternal  Voices  do  require  to  be  done, — alas,  we  see  too 
well  what  kind  of  a  world  that  ultimately  makes  for  us  !  A 
world  no  longer  habitable  for  quiet  persons;  a  world  which 
in  these  sad  days  is  bursting  into  street-barricades,  and  pretty 
rapidly  turning  out  its  “  Honored  Men,”  as  intrusive  dogs  are 
turned  out,  with  a  kettle  tied  to  their  tail.  To  Kings,  Kaisers, 
Spiritual  Papas  and  Holy  Fathers,  there  is  universal  “  Apage  ! 
Depart  thou ;  go  thou  to  the  —  Father  of  thee !  ”  in  a  huge 
world-voice  of  mob-musketry  and  sooty  execration,  uglier  than 
any  ever  heard  before. 

Who ’s  to  have  a  Statue  ?  The  English,  at  present,  an¬ 
swer  this  question  in  a  very  off-hand  manner.  So  far  as  I 
can  ascertain  the  method  they  have,  it  is  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

Of  course,  among  the  many  idle  persons  to  whom  an  un¬ 
fortunate  world  has  given  money  and  no  work  to  do,  there 
must  be,  with  or  without  wisdom  (without,  for  most  part), 
a  most  brisk  demand  for  work.  Work  to  do  is  very  desir¬ 
able,  for  those  that  have  only  money  and  not  work.  “  Alas, 
one  cannot  buy  sleep  in  the  market !  ”  said  the  rich  Farmer- 
general.  Alas,  one  cannot  buy  work  there  ;  work,  which  is 
still  more  indispensable.  One  of  these  unfortunates  with 
money  and  no  work,  whose  haunts  lie  in  the  dilettante  line, 
among  Artists’  Studios,  Picture-Sales,  and  the  like  regions,  — 
an  inane  kingdom  much  frequented  by  the  inane  in  these 
times,  —  him  it  strikes,  in  some  inspired  moment,  that  if  a 
public  subscription  for  a  Statue  to  somebody  could  be  started, 
good  results  would  follow.  Perhaps  some  Artist,  to  whom  he 
is  Maecenas,  might  be  got  to  do  the  Statue ;  at  all  events  there 
would  be  extensive  work  and  stir  going  on,  —  whereby  the 
inspired  dilettante,  for  his  own  share,  might  get  upon  commit¬ 
tees,  see  himself  named  in  the  newspapers  ;  might  assist  in 
innumerable  consultations,  open  utterances  of  speech  and  bal¬ 
derdash  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  be  comfortably  present,  for  years 
to  come,  at  something  of  the  nature  of  “a  house  on  fire:” 
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house  innocuously,  nay  beneficently  on  fire  :  a  very  Goshen 
to  an  idle  man  with  money  in  his  pocket. 

This  is  the  germ  of  the  idea  ;  now  make  your  idea  an  action. 
Think  of  a  proper  Somebody.  Almost  anybody  much  heard 
of  in  the  newspapers,  and  never  yet  convicted  of  felony  ;  a 
conspicuous  commander-in-chief,  duke  no  matter  whether  of 
Wellington  or  of  York;  successful  stump-orator,  political  in¬ 
triguer  ;  lawyer  that  has  made  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
scrip-dealer  that  has  made  two  thousand  thousand:  — anybody 
of  a  large  class,  we  are  not  particular,  he  will  be  your  proper 
Somebody.  Aou  are  then  to  get  a  brother  idler  or  two  to 
unite  his  twenty-pound  note  to  yours  :  the  fire  is  kindled, 
smoke  rises  through  the  editorial  columns  ;  the  fire,  if  you 
blow  it,  will  break  into  flame,  and  become  a  comfortable  house 
on  fire  for  you  ;  solacing  the  general  idle  soul,  for  years  to 
come ;  and  issuing  in  a  big  hulk  of  Corinthian  brass,  and  a 
notable  instance  of  hero-worship,  by  and  by. 

Such  I  take  to  be  the  origin  of  that  extraordinary  population 
of  Brazen  and  other  Images  which  at  present  dominate  the 
market-places  of  Towns,  and  solicit  worship  from  the  English 
people.  The  ugliest  images,  and  to  the  strangest  class  of  per¬ 
sons,  ever  set  up  in  this  world.  Do  you  call  these  demigods  ? 
England  must  be  dreadfully  off  for  demigods  !  My  friend,  I 
will  not  do  the  smallest  stroke  of  worship  to  them.  One  in 
the  thousand  I  will  snatch  out  of  bad  company,  if  I  ever  can; 
the  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  I  will  with  pious  joy, 
in  the  like  case,  reduce  to  the  state  of  broken  metal  again,  and 
veil  forever  from  all  men.  As  warming-pans,  as  cheap  brass- 
candlesticks,  men  will  get  good  of  this  metal ;  as  devotionary 
Images  in  such  form,  evil  only.  These  are  not  heroes,  gods, 
or  demigods ;  and  it  is  a  horrible  idolatry,  if  you  knew  it,  to 
set  them  up  as  such  ! 

Are  these  your  Pattern  Men  ?  Great  Men  ?  They  are  your 
lucky  (or  unlucky)  Gamblers  swollen  big.  Paltry  Adventur¬ 
ers  for  most  part ;  worthy  of  no  worship ;  and  incapable 
forever  of  getting  any,  except  from  the  soul  consecrated  to 
flunkyism.  Will  a  man’s  soul  worship  that,  think  you  ? 
Never ;  if  you  fashioned  him  of  solid  gold,  big  as  Benlomond, 
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no  heart  of  a  man  would  ever  look  upon  him  except  with  sor¬ 
row  and  despair.  To  the  flunky  heart  alone  is  he,  was  he  or 
can  he  at  any  time  be,  a  thing  to  look  upon  with  upturned 
eyes  of  “  transcendent  admiration,”  worship  or  worthship  so 
called.  He,  you  unfortunate  fools,  he  is  not  the  one  we  want 
to  be  kept  in  mind  of ;  not  he  at  all  by  any  means  !  To  him 
and  his  memory,  —  if  you  had  not  been  unfortunate  and  block¬ 
heads,  —  you  would  have  sunk  a  coal-shaft  rather  than  raised 
a  column.  Deep  coal-shaft,  there  to  bury  him  and  his  memory, 
that  men  might  never  speak  or  hear  of  him  more ;  not  a  high 
column  to  admonish  all  men  that  they  should  try  to  resemble 
him ! 

Of  the  sculptural  talent  manifest  in  these  Brazen  Images 
•I  say  nothing,  though  much  were  to  be  said.  For  indeed,  if 
there  is  no  talent  displayed  in  them  but  a  perverse  one,  are 
not  we  to  consider  it  a  happiness,  in  that  strange  case  ?  This 
big  swollen  Gambler,  and  gluttonous  hapless  “spiritual  Daniel 
Lambert,”  deserved  a  coal-shaft  from  his  brother  mortals  :  let 
at  least  his  column  be  ugly  !  —  Nevertheless  ugly  columns  and 
images  are,  in  themselves,  a  real  evil.  They  too  preach  ugli¬ 
ness  after  their  sort ;  and  have  a  certain  effect,  the  whole  of 
which  is  bad.  They  sanction  and  consecrate  artistic  botching, 
pretentious  futility,  and  the  horrible  doctrine  that  this  Uni¬ 
verse  is  a  Cockney  Nightmare,  —  which  no  creature  ought  f«r 
a  moment  to  believe,  or  listen  to  !  In  brief,  they  encourage 
an  already  ugly  Population  to  become  in  a  thousand  ways 
uglier.  They  too,  for  their  ugliness,  —  did  not  the  infinitely 
deeper  ugliness  of  the  thing  they  commemorate  absorb  all 
consideration  of  that,  —  would  deserve,  and  do  in  fact  inces¬ 
santly  solicit,  abolition  from  the  sight  of  men. 

What  good  in  the  aesthetic,  the  moral,  social  or  any  human 
point  of  view,  we  are  ever  to  get  of  these  Brazen  Images  now 
peopling  our  chief  cities  and  their  market-places,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  specify.  Evil  enough  we,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
get  of  them ;  no  soul  looks  upon  them  approvingly  or  even 
indifferently  without  damage,  all  the  deadlier  the  less  he 
knows  of  it.  Simple  souls  they  corrupt  in  the  sources  of  their 
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spiritual  being :  wise  souls,  obliged  to  look  on  them,  look  with 
some  feeling  of  anger  and  just  abhorrence  ;  which  is  itself  a 
mischief  to  a  peaceable  man.  Good  will  never  be  got  of  these 
Brazen  Images  in  their  present  form.  Of  what  use,  till  once 
broken  up  and  melted  into  warming-pans,  they  can  ever  be  to 
gods  or  men,  I  own  I  cannot  see.  Gods  and  men  demand  that 
this,  which  is  their  sure  ultimate  destiny,  should  so  soon  as 
possible  be  realized. 


It  is  tragically  evident  to  me,  our  first  want,  which  includes 
all  wants,  is  that  of  a  new  real  Aristocracy  of  fact,  instead  of 
the  extinct  imaginary  one  of  title,  which  the  anarchic  world  is 
everywhere  rebelling  against :  but  if  it  is  from  Popular  Suf¬ 
frage  that  we  are  to  look  for  such  a  blessing,  is  not  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  populace  of  British  Statues,  which  now  dominates 
our  market-places,  one  of  the  saddest  omens  that  ever  was  ? 
Suffrage  announces  to  us,  nothing  doubting  :  “  Here  are  your 
real  demigods  and  heroic  men,  ye  famous  British  People ;  here 
are  Brazen  and  other  Images  worthy  once  more  of  some  wor¬ 
ship  ;  this  is  the  Hew  Aristocracy  I  have  chosen,  and  would 
choose,  for  you  !  ”  That  is  Suffrage’s  opinion.  To  me  this 
populace  of  British  Statues  rises  aloft  over  the  Chaos  of  our 
affairs  like  the  living  symbol  and  consummate  flower  of  said 
Chaos,  and  silently  speaks  the  mournfulest  prophecy.  Per¬ 
haps  as  strange  a  Pantheon  of  brass  gods  as  was  ever  got 
together  in  this  world.  They  stand  there,  poor  wretches, 
gradually  rusting  in  the  sooty  rain ;  black  and  dismal,  — 
when  one  thinks  of  them  in  some  haggard  mood  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  —  like  a  set  of  grisly  undertakers  come  to  bury  the 
dead  spiritualisms  of  mankind.  There  stand  they,  in  all 
weathers,  indicating  to  the  British  Population  such  a  Heaven 
and  such  an  Earth  as  probably  no  Population  ever  had  before. 
In  the  social,  political,  religious,  artistic,  and  other  provinces 
of  our  affairs,  they  point  towards  depths  of  prostrate  abase¬ 
ment  which  no  man’s  thought  has  yet  sounded.  Let  us  tim¬ 
idly  glance  thitherward  a  little ;  gaze,  for  moments,  into  those 
abysses  of  spiritual  death,  —  which,  if  we  cannot  one  day 
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sound  them,  and  subdue  them,  will  engulf  us  all !  —  And  first 
as  to  this  recipe  of  Popular  Election. 

Hudson  the  railway  king,  if  Popular  Election  be  the  rule, 
seems  to  me  by  far  the  most  authentic  king  extant  in  this 
world.  Hudson  has  been  “  elected  by  the  people  ”  so  as 
almost  none  other  is  or  was.  Hudson  solicited  no  vote ;  his 
votes  were  silent  voluntary  ones,  not  liable  to  be  false  :  he 
did  a  thing  which  men  found,  in  their  inarticulate  hearts, 
to  be  worthy  of  paying  money  for  ;  and  they  paid  it.  What 
the  desire  of  every  heart  was,  Hudson  had  or  seemed  to 
have  produced  :  Scrip  out  of  which  profit  could  be  made. 
They  “  voted  ”  for  him  by  purchasing  his  scrip  with  a  profit 
to  him.  Every  vote  wjas  the  spontaneous  product  of  those 
men’s  deepest  insights  and  most  practical  convictions,  about 
Hudson  and  themselves  and  this  Universe :  I  say,  it  was  not 
a  spoken  vote,  but  a  silently  acted  one ;  a  vote  for  once  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  insincere.  What  their  appetites,  intelligences, 
stupidities,  and  pruriences  had  taught  these  men,  they  authen¬ 
tically  told  you  there.  I  beg  you  to  mark  that  well.  Not  by 
all  the  ballot-boxes  in  Nature  could  you  have  hoped  to  get, 
with  such  exactness,  from  these  men,  what  the  deepest  inartic¬ 
ulate  voice  of  the  gods  and  of  the  demons  in  them  was,  as  by 
this  their  spontaneous  purchase  of  scrip.  It  is  the  ultimate 
rectified  quintessence  of  these  men’s  “  votes  :  ”  the  distillation 
of  their  very  souls ;  the  sincerest  sincerity  that  was  in  them. 
Without  gratitude  to  Hudson,  or  even  without  thought  of  him, 
they  raised  Hudson  to  his  bad  eminence,  not  by  their  voice  given 
once  at  some  hustings  under  the  influence  of  balderdash  and 
beer,  but  by  the  thought  of  their  heart,  by  the  inarticulate, 
indisputable  dictate  of  their  whole  being.  Hudson  inquired  of 
England :  “  What  precious  thing  can  I  do  for  you,  0  enlight¬ 
ened  Countrymen ;  what  may  be  the  value  to  you,  by  popular 
election,  of  this  stroke  of  work  that  lies  in  me  ?  ”  Popular 
election,  with  universal,  with  household  and  other  suffrage, 
free  as  air,  deep  as  life  and  death,  free  and  deep  as  spoken 
suffrage  never  was  or  could  be,  has  answered  :  “  Pounds  ster¬ 
ling  to  such  and  such  amount ;  that  is  the  apparent  value  of 
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thy  stroke  of  work  to  us, — blockheads  as  we  are.”  Real 
value  differs  from  apparent  to  a  frightful  extent  in  this  world, 
try  it  by  what  suffrage  you  will ! 

Hudson’s  value  as  a  demigod  being  what  it  was,  his  value 
as  a  maker  of  railways  shall  hardly  concern  us  here.  What 
Hudson’s  real  worth  to  mankind  in  the  matter  of  railways 
might  be,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Fact  knows  it  to  the  utter¬ 
most  fraction,  and  will  pay  it  him  yet ;  but  men  differ  widely 
in  opinion,  and  in  general  do  not  in  the  least  know.  From  my 
own  private  observation  and  conjecture,  I  should  say,  Trifling 
if  any  worth. 

Much  as  we  love  railways,  there  is  one  thing  undeniable  : 
Railways  are  shifting  all  Towns  of  Britain  into  new  places  ; 
no  Town  will  stand  where  it  did,  and  nobody  can  tell  for  a 
long  while  yet  where  it  will  stand.  This  is  an  unexpected, 
and  indeed  most  disastrous  result.  I  perceive,  railways  have 
set  all  the  Towns  of  Britain  a-dancing.  Reading  is  coming 
up  to  London,  Basingstoke  is  going  down  to  Gosport  or 
Southampton,  Dumfries  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow ;  while  at 
Crewe,  and  other  points,  I  see  new  ganglions  of  human  popu¬ 
lation  establishing  themselves,  and  the  prophecy  of  metallurgie 
cities  which  were  not  heard  of  before.  Reading,  Basingstoke 
and  the  rest,  the  unfortunate  Towns,  subscribed  money  to  get 
railways  ;  and  it  proves  to  be  for  cutting  their  own  throats. 
Their  business  has  gone  else-whither  ;  and  they  —  cannot  stay 
behind  their  business  !  They  are  set  a-dancing,  as  I  said ;  con¬ 
fusedly  waltzing,  in  a  state  of  progressive  dissolution,  towards 
the  four  winds ;  and  know  not  where  the  end  of  the  death- 
dance  will  be  for  them,  in  what  point  of  space  they  will  be 
allowed  to  rebuild  themselves.  That  is  their  sad  case. 

And  what  an  affair  it  is  in  each  of  the  shops  and  houses 
of  those  Towns,  thus  silently  bleeding  to  death,  or  what  we 
call  dancing  away  to  other  points  of  the  British  territory : 
how  Joplin  of  Reading,  who  had  anchored  himself  in  that 
pleasant  place,  and  fondly  hoping  to  live  by  upholstery  and 
paper-hanging,  had  wedded,  and  made  friends  there,  —  awak¬ 
ens  some  morning,  and  finds  that  his  trade  has  flitted  away ! 
Here  it  is  not  any  longer ;  it  is  gone  to  London,  to  Bristol : 
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whither  has  it  gone?  Joplin  knows  not  whither;  knows  and 
sees  only  that  gone  it  is  ;  and  that  he  by  preternatural  sagacity 
must  scent  it  out  again,  follow  it  over  the  world,  and  catch 
it  again,  or  else  die.  Sad  news  for  Joplin:  —  indeed  I  fear, 
should  his  sagacity  be  too  inconsiderable,  he  is  not  unlikely  to 
break  his  heart,  or  take  to  drinking,  in  these  inextricable  cir¬ 
cumstances  !  And  it  is  the  history,  more  or  less,  in  every 
town,  house,  shop  and  industrial  dwelling-place  of  the  British 
Empire  at  this  moment ;  —  and  the  cipher  of  afflicted  Joplins ; 
and  the  amount  of  private  distress,  uncertainty,  discontent ; 
and  withal  of  “revolutionary  movement,”  created  hereby,  is 
tragical  to  think  of.  This  is  “  revolutionary  movement  ”  with 
a  witness ;  revolution  brought  home  to  everybody’s  hearth 
and  money-safe  and  heart  and  stomach.  —  Which  miserable 
result,  with  so  many  others  from  the  same  source,  what  method 
was  there  of  avoiding  or  indefinitely  mitigating  ?  This  surely, 
as  the  beginning  of  all :  that  you  had  made  your  railways  not 
in  haste  ;  that,  at  least,  you  had  spread  the  huge  process,  sure 
to  alter  all  men’s  mutual  position  and  relations,  over  a  reason¬ 
able  breadth  of  time  ! 

For  all  manner  of  reasons,  how  much  could  one  have  wished 
that  the  making  of  our  British  railways  had  gone  on  with 
deliberation  ;  that  these  great  works  had  made  themselves  not 
in  five  years  but  in  fifty-and-five  !  Hudson’s  “worth”  to  rail¬ 
ways,  I  think,  will  mainly  resolve  itself  into  this,  That  he 
carried  them  to  completion  within  the  former  short .  limit  of 
time  ;  that  he  got  them  made,  —  in  extremely  improper  direc¬ 
tions  I  am  told,  and  surely  with  endless  confusion  to  the 
innumerable  passive  Joplins,  and  likewise  to  the  numerous 
active  scrip-holders,  a  wide-spread  class,  once  rich,  now  coin¬ 
less,  —  hastily  in  five  years,  not  deliberately  in  fifty-five.  His 
worth  to  railways  ?  His  worth,  I  take  it,  to  English  railways, 
much  more  to  English  men,  will  turn  out  to  be  extremely 
inconsiderable ;  to  be  incalculable  damage  rather  !  Foolish 
railway  people  gave  him  two  millions,  and  thought  it  not 
enough  without  a  Statue  to  boot.  But  Fact  thought,  and  is 
now  audibly  saying,  far  otherwise  !  Rhadamanthus,  had  you 
been  able  to  consult  him,  would  in  nowise  have  given  this  man 
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twenty-five  thousand  pounds  for  a  Statue.  What  if  Rhada- 
manthus  doomed  him  rather,  let  us  say,  to  ride  in  Express- 
trains,  no-whither,  for  twenty-five  seons,  or  to  hang  in  Heaven 
as  a  Locomotive  Constellation,  and  be  a  sign  forever  ! 

Fact  and  Suffrage :  what  a  discrepancy !  Fact  decided  for 
some  coal-shaft  such  as  we  describe.  Suffrage  decides  for  such 
a  column.  Suffrage  having  money  in  its  pocket,  carries  it 
hollow,  for  the  moment.  And  so  there  is  Rayless  Majesty 
exalted  far  above  the  chimney-pots,  with  a  potential  Copper 
Likeness,  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  worth  of  copper  over 
and  above ;  and  a  King  properly  belonging  only  to  this  epoch. 
—  That  there  are  greedy  blockheads  in  huge  majority,  in  all 
epochs,  is  certain ;  but  that  any  sane  mortal  should  think  of 
counting  their  heads  to  ascertain  who  or  what  is  to  be  King, 
this  is  a  little  peculiar.  All  Democratic  men,  and  members  of 
the  Suffrage  Movement,  it  appears  to  me,  are  called  upon  to 
think  seriously,  with  a  seriousness  approaching  to  despair,  of 
these  things. 

Jefferson  Brick,  the  American  Editor,  twitted  me  with  the 
multifarious  patented  anomalies  of  overgrown  worthless  Dukes, 
Bishops  of  Durham  &c.,  which  poor  English  Society  at  present 
labors  under,  and  is  made  a  solecism  by.  To  which  what 
answer  could  I  make,  except,  that  surely  our  patented  anoma¬ 
lies  were  some  of  them  extremely  ugly,  and  yet,  alas,  that  they 
were  not  the  ugliest !  I  said :  “  Have  not  you  also  overgrown 
anomalous  Dukes  after  a  sort,  appointed  not  by  patent  ?  Over¬ 
grown  Monsters  of  Wealth,  namely;  who  have  made  money 
by  dealing  in  cotton,  dealing  in  bacon,  jobbing  scrip,  digging 
metal  in  California ;  who  are  become  glittering  man-mountains 
filled  with  gold  and  preciosities ;  revered  by  the  surrounding 
flunkies ;  invested  with  the  real  powers  of  sovereignty ;  and 
placidly  admitted  by  all  -men,  as  if  Nature  and  Heaven  had  so 
appointed  it,  to  be  in  a  sense  godlike,  to  be  royal,  and  fit  to 
shine  in  the  firmament,  though  their  real  worth  is  —  what  ? 
Brick,  do  you  know  where  human  creatures  reach  the  su¬ 
preme  of  ugliness  in  Idols  ?  It  were  hard  to  know  !  We  can 
say  only,  All  Idols  have  to  tumble,  and  the  hugest  of  them 
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with  the  heaviest  fall :  that  is  our  chief  comfort,  in  America 
as  here. 

“  The  Idol  of  Somnauth,  a  mere  mass  of  coarse  crockery  not 
worth  five  shillings  of  anybody’s  money,  sat  like  a  great  star¬ 
ing  god,  with  two  diamonds  for  eyes ;  worshipped  by  the 
neighboring  black  populations ;  a  terror  and  divine  mystery  to 
all  mortals,  till  its  day  came.  Till  at  last,  victorious  in  the 
name  of  Allah,  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  riding  up  with 
grim  battle-axe  and  heart  full  of  Moslem  fire,  took  the  liberty 
to  smite  once,  with  right  force  and  rage,  said  ugly  mass  of 
idolatrous  crockery  ;  which  thereupon  shivered,  with  unme- 
lodious  crash  and  jingle,  into  a  heap  of  ugly  potsherds,  yield¬ 
ing  from  its  belly  half  a  wagon-load  of  gold  coins.  You  can 
read  it  in  Gibbon,  —  probably,  too,  in  Lord  Ellenborough.  The 
gold  coins,  the  diamond  eyes,  and  other  valuable  extrinsic 
parts  were  carefully  picked  up  by  the  Faithful ;  confused  jingle 
of  intrinsic  potsherds  was  left  lying ;  —  and  the  Idol  of  Som¬ 
nauth  once  showing  what  it  was,  had  suddenly  come  to  a 
conclusion  !  Thus  end  all  Idols,  and  intrinsically  worthless 
man-mountains  never  so  illuminated  with  diamonds,  and  filled 
with  precious  metals,  and  tremulously  worshipped  by  the 
neighboring  flunky  populations  black  or  white ;  —  even  thus, 
sooner  or  later,  without  fail ;  and  are  shot  hastily,  as  a  heap 
of  potsherds,  into  the  highway,  to  be  crunched  under  wagon- 
wheels,  and  do  Macadam  a  little  service,  being  clearly  abolished 
as  gods,  and  hidden  from  man’s  recognition,  in  that  or  other 
capacities,  forever  and  a  day  ! 

“You  do  not  sufficiently  bethink  you,  my  republican  friend. 
Our  ugliest  anomalies  are  done  by  universal  suffrage,  not  by 
patent.  The  express  nonsense  of  old  Feudalism,  even  now,  in 
its  dotage,  is  as  nothing  to  the  involuntary  nonsense  of  modern 
Anarchy  called  ‘Freedom,’  ‘Republicanism,’  and  other  fine 
names,  which  expresses  itself  by  supply  and  demand  !  Con¬ 
sider  it  a  little. 

“  The  Bishop  of  our  Diocese  is  to  me  an  incredible  man ; 
and  has,  I  will  grant  you,  very  much  more  money  than  you  or 
I  would  now  give  him  for  his  work.  One  does  not  even  read 
those  Charges  of  his  ;  much  preferring  speech  which  is  articu- 
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late.  In  fact,  being  intent  on  a  quiet  life,  you  generally  keep 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  from  him,  and  strictly  leave 
him  to  his  own  fate.  Not  a  credible  man ;  —  perhaps  not  quite 
a  safe  man  to  be  concerned  with  ?  But  what  think  you  of  the 
‘  Bobus  of  Houndsditch  ’  of  our  parts  ?  He,  Sausage-maker 
on  the  great  scale,  knows  the  art  of  cutting  fat  bacon,  and 
exposing  it  seasoned  with  gray  pepper  to  advantage.  Better 
than  any  other  man  he  knows  this  art ;  and  I  take  the  liberty 
to  say  it  is  a  poor  one.  Well,  the  Bishop  has  an  income  of 
five  thousand  pounds  appointed  him  for  his  work ;  and  Bobus, 
to  such  a  length  has  he  now  pushed  the  trade  in  sausages,  gains 
from  the  universal  suffrage  of  men’s  souls  and  stomachs  ten 
thousand  a  year  by  it. 

“  A  poor  art,  this  of  Bobus’s,  I  say ;  and  worth  no  such 
recompense.  For  it  is  not  even  good  sausages  he  makes,  but 
only  extremely  vendible  ones  ;  the  cunning  dog  !  Judges  pro¬ 
nounce  his  sausages  bad,  and  at  the  cheap  price  even  dear ; 
and  finer  palates,  it  is  whispered,  have  detected  alarming  symp¬ 
toms  of  horseflesh,  or  worse,  under  this  cunningly  devised  gray- 
pepper  spice  of  his ;  so  that  for  the  world  I  would  not  eat 
one  of  his  sausages,  nor  would  you.  You  perceive  he  is  not 
an  excellent  honest  sausage-maker,  but  a  dishonest  cunning 
and  scandalous  sausage-maker ;  worth ,  if  he  could  get  his 
deserts,  who  shall  say  what  ?  Probably  certain  shillings  a 
week,  say  forty ;  possibly  (one  shudders  to  think)  a  long  round 
in  the  treadmill,  and  stripes  instead  of  shillings  !  And  yet 
what  he  gets,  I  tell  you,  from  universal  suffrage  and  the  un¬ 
shackled  ne-plus-ultra  republican  justice  of  mankind,  is  twice 
the  income  of  that  anomalous  Bishop  you  were  talking  of ! 

“  The  Bishop  I,  for  my  part,  do  much  prefer  to  Bobus.  The 
Bishop  has  human  sense  and  breeding  of  various  kinds ;  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  Greek,  if  you  should  ever  want  the  like 
of  that ;  knowledge  of  many  things ;  and  speaks  the  English 
language  in  a  grammatical  manner.  He  is  bred  to  courtesy, 
to  dignified  composure,  as  to  a  second  nature ;  a  gentleman 
every  fibre  of  him ;  which  of  itself  is  something  very  consider¬ 
able.  The  Bishop  does  really  diffuse  round  him  an  influence 
of  decorum,  courteous  patience,  solid  adherence  to  what  is 
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settled ;  teaches  practically  the  necessity  of  ‘  burning  one’s 
own  smoke ;  ’  and  does  practically  in  his  own  case  burn  said 
smoke,  making  lambent  flame  and  mild  illumination  out  of  it, 
for  the  good  of  men  in  several  particulars.  While  Bobus,  for 
twice  the  annual  money,  —  brings  sausages,  possibly  of  horse¬ 
flesh,  cheaper  to  market  than  another !  —  Brick,  if  you  will 
reflect,  it  is  not  ‘aristocratic  England,’  it  is  the  united  Poster¬ 
ity  of  Adam  who  are  grown,  in  some  essential  respects,  stupider 
than  barbers’  blocks.  Barbers’  blocks  would  at  least  say  noth¬ 
ing,  and  not  elevate,  by  their  universal  suffrages,  an  unfortunate 
Bobus  to  that  bad  height !  ” 

Alas,  if  such,  not  in  their  loose  tongues,  but  in  their  heart 
of  hearts,  is  men’s  way  of  judging  about  social  worth,  what 
kind  of  “  new  Aristocracy  ”  will  the  inconceivablest  perfection 
of  spoken  Suffrage  ever  yield  us  ?  Suffrage,  I  perceive  well, 
has  quite  other  things  in  store  for  us ;  we  need  not  torment 
poor  Suffrage  for  this  thing  !  Our  Intermittent  Friend  says 
once  :  — 

“  Men  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  this  their  universal  oust¬ 
ing  of  unjust,  incapable  and  in  fact  imaginary  Governors,  is  to 
issue  in  the  attainment  of  Governors  who  have  a  right  and  a 
capacity  to  govern.  Far  different  from  that  is  the  issue  men 
contemplate  in  their  present  revolutionary  operations.  Their 
universal  notion  now  is,  that  we  shall  henceforth  do  without 
Governors  ;  that  we  have  got  to  a  new  epoch  in  human  pro¬ 
gress,  in  which  Governing  is  entirely  a  superfluity,  and  the 
attempt  at  doing  it  is  an  offence,  think  several.  By  that  ad¬ 
mirable  invention  of  the  Constitutional  Parliament,  first  struck 
out  in  England,  and  now  at  length  hotly  striven  for  and  zeal¬ 
ously  imitated  in  all  European  countries,  the  task  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  any  task  there  may  still  be,  is  done  to  our  hand.  Perfect 
your  Parliament,  cry  all  men  :  apply  the  Ballot-box  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Suffrage  !  the  admirablest  method  ever  imagined  of 
counting  heads  and  gathering  indubitable  votes  :  you  will  thus 
gather  the  vote,  vox  or  voice,  of  all  the  two-legged  animals 
without  feathers  in  your  dominion ;  what  they  think  is  what 
the  gods  think,  —  is  it  not  ?  —  and  this  you  shall  go  and  do. 
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“  Whereby,  beyond  dispute,  your  Governor’s  task  is  im¬ 
mensely  simplified ;  and  indeed  the  chief  thing  you  can  now  re¬ 
quire  of  your  Governor  is  that  he  carefully  preserve  his  good 
humor,  and  do  in  a  handsome  manner  nothing,  or  some  pleasant 
fugle-motions  only.  Is  not  this  a  ‘  machine ;  ’  marking  new  epochs 
in  the  progress  of  discovery  ?  Machine  for  doing  Government 
too,  as  we  now  do  all  things  by  c  machinery.’  Only  keep  your 
free-presses,  ballot-boxes,  upright-shafts  and  cogwork  in  an 
oiled  unobstructed  condition ;  motive-power  of  popular  wind 
will  do  the  rest.  Here  verily  is  a  mill  that  beats  Birmingham 
hollow ;  and  marks  ‘  new  epochs  ’  with  a  witness.  What  a 
hopper  this  !  Heap  from  all  fields  whatsoever  you  find  stand¬ 
ing,  thistle-downs,  dock-seed,  hemlock-seed,  wheat,  rye  ;  tumble 
all  into  the  hopper,  —  see,  in  soft  blissful,  continuous  stream, 
meal  shall  daily  issue  for  you,  and -the  bread  of  life  to  mankind 
be  sure  !  ”  — 

The  aim  of  all  reformers,  parliamentary  and  other,  is  still 
defined  by  them  as  “just  legislation,”  just  laws  ;  with  which 
definition  who  can  quarrel  ?  They  will  not  have  “  class  legis¬ 
lation,”  which  is  a  dreadfully  bad  thing  ;  but  “  all-classes  legis¬ 
lation,”  I  suppose,  which  is  the  right  thing.  Sure  enough,  just 
laws  are  au  excellent  attainment,  the  first  condition  of  all  pros¬ 
perity  for  human  creatures  ;  but  few  reflect  how  extremely 
difficult  such  attainment  is  !  Alas,  could  we  once  get  laws 
which  were  just,  that  is  to  say,  which  were  the  clear  transcript 
of  the  Divine  Laws  of  the  Universe  itself ;  so  that  each  man 
were  incessantly  admonished,  under  strict  penalties,  by  all 
men,  to  walk  as  the  Eternal  Maker  had  prescribed;  and  he 
alone  received  honor  whom  the  Maker  had  made  honorable, 
and  whom  the  Maker  had  made  disgraceful,  disgrace  :  alas, 
were  not  here  the  very  “  Aristocracy  ”  we  seek  ?  A  new  veri¬ 
table  Hierarchy  of  Heaven,  —  approximately  such  in  very 
truth,  —  bringing  Earth  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  blessed  Law 
of  Heaven.  Heroic  men,  the  Sent  of  Heaven,  once  more  bore 
rule  :  and  on  the  throne  of  kings  there  sat  splendent,  not  King 
Hudson,  or  King  Popinjay,  but  the  Bravest  of  existing  Men ; 
and  on  the  gibbet  there  swung  as  a  tragic  pendulum,  admoni¬ 
tory  to  Earth  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  —  not  some  insignificant, 
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abject,  necessitous  outcast,  who  had  violently,  in  his  extreme 
misery  and  darkness,  stolen  a  leg  of  mutton,  —  but  veritably 
the  Supreme  Scoundrel  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  in  his  in¬ 
satiable  greed  and  bottomless  atrocity  had  long,  hoodwinking 
the  poor  world,  gone  himself,  and  led  multitudes  to  go,  in  the 
ways  of  gilded  human  baseness ;  seeking  temporary  profit 
(scrip,  first-class  claret,  social  honor,  and  the  like  small  ware), 
where  only  eternal  loss  was  possible  ;  and  who  now,  stripped 
of  all  his  gildings  and  cunningly  devised  speciosities,  swung 
there  an  ignominious  detected  scoundrel ;  testifying  aloud  to 
all  the  earth  :  “  Be  not  scoundrels,  not  even  gilt  scoundrels, 
any  one  of  you ;  for  God,  and  not  the  Devil,  is  verily  king, 
and  this  is  where  it  ends,  if  even  this  be  the  end  of  it  !  ” 

0  Heaven,  0  Earth,  what  an  “attainment  ”  were  here,  could 
we  but  hope  to  see  it !  Reformed  Parliament,  People’s  League, 
Hume-Cobden  agitation,  tremendous  cheers,  new  Battles  of 
Naseby,  French  Revolution,  and  Horrors  of  French  Revolution, 
—  all  things  were  cheap  and  light  to  the  attainment  of  this. 
For  this  were  in  fact  the  millennium  ;  and  indeed  nothing  less 
than  this  can  be  it. 

But  I  say  it  is  dreadfully  difficult  to  attain  !  And  though 
“  class  legislation  ”  is  not  it,  yet,  alas,  neither  is  “  all-classes 
legislation  ”  in  the  least  certain  to  be  it.  All  classes,  if  they 
happen  not  to  be  wise,  heroic  classes,  —  how,  by  the  cunning- 
est  jumbling  of  them  together,  will  you  ever  get  a  wisdom  or 
heroism  out  of  them  ?  Once  more  let  me  remind  you,  it  is 
impossible  forever.  Unwisdom,  contradiction  to  the  gods: 
how,  from  the  mere  vamping  together  of  hostile  voracities  and 
opacities,  never  so  dexterously  or  copiously  combined,  can  or 
could  you  expect  anything  else  ?  Can  any  man  bring  a  clean 
thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  No  man.  Voracities  and  opacities, 
blended  together  in  never  such  cunningly  devised  proportions, 
will  not  yield  noblenesses  and  illuminations ;  they  cannot  do 
it.  Parliamentary  reform,  extension  of  the  suffrage  ?  Good 
Heavens,  how  by  the  mere  enlargement  of  your  circle  of  in¬ 
gredients,  by  the  mere  flinging  in  of  new  opacities  and  vora¬ 
cities,  will  you  have  a  better  chance  to  distil  a  wisdom  from 
that  foul  caldron,  which  is  merely  bigger,  not  by  hypothesis 
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better?  You  will  have  a  better  chance  to  distil  zero  from  it ; 
evil  elements  from  all  sides,  now  more  completely  extinguish¬ 
ing  one  another,  so  that  mutual  destruction,  like  that  of  the 
Kilkenny  cats,  a  Parliament  which  produces  parliamentary 
eloquence  only,  and  no  social  guidance  either  bad  or  good  will 
be  the  issue,  —  as  we  now  in  these  years  sorrowfully  see. 

Universal  suffrage  :  what  a  scheme  to  substitute  for  the 
rev  elation  of  God  s  eternal  Law,  the  official  declaration  of  the 
account  of  heads !  It  is  as  if  men  had  abdicated  their  right 
to  attempt  following  the  above-said  Law,  and  with  melancholy 
resignation  had  agreed  to  give  it  up,  and  take  temporary  peace 
and  good  agreement  as  a  substitute.  In  all  departments  of 
our  affairs  it  is  so,  —  literary,  moral,  political,  social ;  and  in 
all  of  them  it  is  and  remains  eternally  wrong.  In  every  de¬ 
partment,  literary,  moral,  political,  social,  the  man  that  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  what  is  angrily  called  a  choice  of  his  own,  which 
will  mean  at  least  some  remnant  of  a  feeling  in  him  that  Na¬ 
ture  and  Fact  do  still  claim  a  choice  of  their  own,  and  are  like 
to  make  it  good  yet,  —  such  man  is  felt  as  a  kind  of  interloper 
and  dissocial  person,  who  obstructs  the  harmony  of  affairs, 
and  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  universal-suffrage  arrangement 
that  has  been  entered  upon.  Why  not  decide  it  by  dice  ? 
Universal  suffrage  for  your  oracle  is  equivalent  to  flat  despair 
of  answer.  Set  up  such  oracle,  you  proclaim  to  all  men  : 
“Friends,  there  is  in  Nature  no  answer  to  your  question;  and 
you  don’t  believe  in  dice.  Try  to  esteem  this  oracle  a  divine 
one,  and  be  thankful  that  you  can  thereby  keep  the  peace,  and 
go  with  an  answer  from  the  shrine  of  chaotic  Chance.” 

Peace  is  good ;  but  woe  to  the  cowardly  caitiff  of  a  man,  or 
collection  of  cowardly  caitiffs  styling  themselves  Nation,  that 
will  have  “peace  ”  on  these  terms  !  They  will  save  their  igno¬ 
ble  skin  at  the  expense  of  their  eternal  loyalty  to  the  highest 
God.  Peace  ?  Better  war  to  the  knife,  war  till  we  all  die, 
than  such  a  “peace.”  Eeject  it,  my  friend,  I  advise  thee; 
silently  swear  by  God  above,  that,  on  earth  below,  thou  for 
thy  part  never  wilt  accept  it.  Be  it  forever  far  from  us,  my 
poor  scattered  friends.  Let  us  fly  to  the  rocks  rather ;  and 
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silently  appealing  to  the  Eternal  Heaven,  await  an  hour  which 
is  full  surely  coming,  when  we  too  shall  have  grown  to  a  re¬ 
spectable  “company  of  poor  men,”  authorized  to  rally,  and 
with  celestial  lightning,  and  with  terrestrial  steel  and  such 
good  weapons  as  there  may  be,  spend  all  our  blood  upon 
it !  — 

After  all,  why  was  not  the  Hudson  Testimonial  completed  ? 
As  Moses  lifted  up  the  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  wilderness,  why 
was  not  Hudson’s  Statue  lifted  up  ?  Once  more  I  say,  it 
might  have  done  us  good.  Thither  too,  in  a  sense,  poor  poison- 
stricken  mortals  might  have  looked,  and  found  some  healing ! 
For  many  reasons,  this  alarming  populace  of  British  Statues 
wanted  to  have  its  chief.  The  liveliest  type  of  Choice  by 
Suffrage  ever  given.  The  consummate  flower  of  universal 
Anarchy  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  the  hearts  of  men :  was 
not  this  Statue  such  a  flower ;  or  do  we  look  for  one  more 
perfect  and  consummate  ? 


Of  social  Hierarchies,  and  Religions  the  parent  of  these, 
why  speak,  in  presence  of  social  Anarchy  such  as  is  here 
symbolized?  The  Apotheosis  of  Hudson  beckons  to  still 
deeper  gulfs  on  the  religious  side  of  our  affairs;  into  which  one 
shudders  to  look  down.  For  the  eye  rests  only  on  the  black¬ 
ness  of  darkness  ;  and,  shrunk  to  hissing  whispers,  inaudible 
except  to  the  finer  ear,  come  moanings  of  the  everlasting  tem¬ 
pest,  and  tones  of  alti  guai.  Nor  is  a  certain  vertigo  quite 
absent  from  the  strongest  heads  ;  a  mad  impulse  to  take  the 
leap,  then,  and  dwell  with  Eternal  Death,  since  it  seems  to  be 
the  rule  at  present !  One  hurried  glance  or  two,  —  holding 
well  by  what  parapets  there  still  are;  —  and  then  let  us  hasten 
to  begone. 

Worship,  wliat  we  call  human  religion,  has  undergone  vari¬ 
ous  phases  in  the  history  of  mankind.  To  the  primitive  man 
all  Forces  of  Nature  were  divine  :  either  for  propitiation  or 
for  admiration,  many  tilings,  and  in  a  sense  all  things,  de¬ 
manded  worship  from  him.  But  especially  the  Noble  Human 
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Soul  was  divine  to  him ;  and  announced,  as  it  ever  does,  with 
direct  impressiveness,  the  Inspiration  of  the  Highest ;  demand¬ 
ing  worship  from  the  primitive  man.  Whereby,  as  has  been 
explained  elsewhere,  this  latter  form  of  worship,  Ilero-worship 
as  we  call  it,  did,  among  the  ancient  peoples,  attract  and  sub¬ 
due  to  itself  all  other  forms  of  human  worship  ;  irradiating 
them  all  with  its  own  perennial  worth,  which  indeed  is  all 
the  worth  they  had,  or  that  any  worship  can  have.  Human 
worship  everywhere,  so  far  as  there  lay  any  worth  in  it,  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  Hero-worship  ;  this  Universe  wholly,  this 
temporary  Flame-image  of  the  Eternal,  was  one  beautiful  and 
terrible  Energy  of  Heroisms,  presided  over  by  a  Divine  Noble¬ 
ness  or  Infinite  Hero.  Divine  Nobleness  forever  friendly  to 
the  noble,  forever  hostile  to  the  ignoble :  all  manner  of  “  moral 
rules,”  and  well  “  sanctioned  ”  too,  flo’wed  naturally  out  of  this 
primeval  Intuition  into  Nature  ;  —  which,  I  believe,  is  still  the 
true  fountain  of  moral  rules,  though  a  much-forgotten  one  at 
present ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to  be  the  one  unchangeable,  eter¬ 
nally  indubitable  “Intuition  into  Nature”  we  have  yet  heard 
of  in  these  parts. 

To  the  primitive  man,  whether  he  looked  at  moral  rule,  or 
even  at  physical  fact,  there  was  nothing  not  divine.  Flame 
was  the  God  Loki,  &c. ;  this  visible  Universe  was  wholly  the 
vesture  of  an  Invisible  Infinite  ;  every  event  that  occurred 
in  it  a  symbol  of  the  immediate  presence  of  God.  Which  it 
intrinsically  is,  and  forever  will  be,  let  poor  stupid  mortals 
remember  or  forget  it !  The  difference  is,  not  that  God  has 
withdrawn ;  but  that  men’s  minds  have  fallen  hebetated,  stupid, 
that  their  hearts  are  dead,  awakening  only  to  some  life  about 
meal-time  and  cookery-time  ;  and  their  eyes  are  grown  dim, 
blinkard,  a  kind  of  horn-eyes  like  those  of  owls,  available 
chiefly  for  catching  mice. 

Most  excellent  Fitzsmithytrough,  it  is  a  long  time  since 
I  have  stopped  short  in  admiring  your  stupendous  railway 
miracles.  I  ^as  obliged  to  strike  work,  and  cease  admiring 
in  that  direction.  Very  stupendous  indeed ;  considerable 
improvement  in  old  roadways  and  wheel-and-axe  carriages  ; 
velocity  unexpectedly  great,  distances  attainable  ditto  ditto  : 
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all  this  is  undeniable.  But,  alas,  all  this  is  still  small  deer 
for  me,  my  excellent  Fitzsmithy trough  ;  truly  nothing  more 
than  an  unexpected  take  of  mice  for  the  owlish  part  of  you 
and  me.  Distances,  you  unfortunate  Fitz  ?  The  distances 
of  London  to  Aberdeen,  to  Ostend,  to  Vienna,  are  still  infi¬ 
nitely  inadequate  to  me !  Will  you  teach  me  the  winged 
flight  through  Immensity,  up  to  the  Throne  dark  with  excess 
of  bright  ?  You  unfortunate,  you  grin  as  an  ape  would  at 
such  a  question;  you  do  not  know  that  unless  you  can  reach 
thither  in  some  effectual,  most  veritable  sense,  you  are  a  lost 
Fitzsmithytrough,  doomed  to  Flela’s  death-realm  and  the  Abyss 
where  mere  brutes  are  buried.  I  do  not  want  cheaper  cotton, 
swifter  railways;  I  want  what  Novalis  calls  “God,  Freedom, 
Immortality :  ”  will  swift  railways,  and  sacrifices  to  Hudson, 
help  me  towards  that  ?  — 

As  propitiation  or  as  admiration,  “  worship  ”  still  continues 
among  men,  will  always  continue ;  and  the  phase  it  has  in  any 
given  epoch  may  be  taken  as  the  ruling  phenomenon  which 
determines  all  others  in  that  epoch.  If  Odin,  who  “invented 
runes,”  or  literatures,  and  rhythmic  logical  speech,  and  taught 
men  to  despise  death,  is  worshipped  in  one  epoch ;  and  if 
Hudson,  who  conquered  railway  directors,  and  taught  men  to 
become  suddenly  rich  by  scrip,  is  worshipped  in  another,  — 
the  characters  of  these  two  epochs  must  differ  a  good  deal ! 
Nay,  the  worst  of  some  epochs  is,  they  have  along  with  their 
real  worship  an  imaginary,  and  are  conscious  only  of 'the 
latter  as  worship.  They  keep  a  set  of  gods  or  fetishes,  reck¬ 
oned  respectable,  to  which  they  mumble  prayers,  asking  them¬ 
selves  and  others  triumphantly,  “Are  not  these  respectable 
gods  ?  ”  and  all  the  while  their  real  worship,  or  heart’s  love 
and  admiration,  which  alone  is  worship,  concentrates  itself  on 
quite  other  gods  and  fetishes,  —  on  Hudsons  and  scrips,  for 
instance.  Thus  is  the  miserable  epoch  rendered  twice  and 
tenfold  miserable,  and  in  a  manner  lost  beyond  redemption  ; 
having  superadded  to  its  stupid  Idolatries,  and 'brutish  forget- 
tings  of  the  true  God,  which  are  leading  it  down  daily  towards 
ruin,  an  immense  Hypocrisy,  which  is  the  quintessence  of  all 
idolatries  and  misbeliefs  and  unbeliefs,  and  taken  refuge  under 
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that,  as  under  a  thing  safe !  Europe  generally  has  lain  there 
a  long  time ;  England  I  think  for  about  two  hundred  years, 
spinning  certain  cottons  notably  the  while,  and  thinking  it  all 
right,  —  which  it  was  very  far  from  being.  But  the  time  of 
accounts,  slowly  advancing,  has  arrived  at  last  for  Europe, 
and  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  England  too  ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  whether  universal  make-believe  can  be  the  rule  in  Ene- 
lish  or  human  things ;  whether  respectable  Hebrew  and  other 
fetishes,  combined  with  real  worship  of  Yorkshire  and  other 
scrip,  will  answer  the  purpose  here  below  or  not ! 

It  is  certain,  whatever  gods  or  fetishes  a  man  may  have 
about  him,  and  pay  tithes  to,  and  mumble  prayers  to,  the  real 
“  religion  ”  that  is  in  him  is  his  practical  Hero  -  Worship. 
Whom  or  what  do  you  in  your  very  soul  admire,  and  strive 
to  imitate  and  emulate  ;  is  it  God’s  servant  or  the  Devil’s  ? 
Clearly  this  is  the  whole  question.  There  is  no  other  religion 
in  the  man  which  can  be  of  the  slightest  consequence  in  com¬ 
parison.  Theologies,  doxologies,  orthodoxies,  heterodoxies,  are 
not  of  moment  except  as  subsidiary  towards  a  good  issue  in 
this  ;  if  they  help  well  in  it,  they  are  good ;  if  not  well  or  at 
all,  they  are  nothing  or  bad. 

This  also  is  certain,  Nations  that  do  their  Hero-worship 
well  are  blessed  and  victorious  ;  Nations  that  do  it  ill  are 
accursed,  and  in  all  fibres  of  their  business  grow  daily  more 
so,  till  their  miserable  afflictive  and  offensive  situation  be- 
cordes  at  last  unendurable  to  Heaven  and  to  Earth,  and  the 
so-called  Nation,  now  an  unhappy  Populace  of  Misbelievers 
(miscreants  was  the  old  name),  bursts  into  revolutionary  tu¬ 
mult,  and  either  reforms  or  else  annihilates  itself.  How  other¬ 
wise  ?  Know  whom  to  honor  and  emulate  and  follow ;  know 
whom  to  dishonor  and  avoid,  and  coerce  under  hatches,  as  a 
foul  rebellious  thing :  this  is  all  the  Law  and  all  the  Proph¬ 
ets.  All  conceivable  evangels,  bibles,  homiletics,  liturgies  and 
litanies,  and  temporal  and  spiritual  law-books  for  a  man  or 
a  people,  issue  practically  there.  Be  right  in  that,  essentiall}r 
you  are  not  wrong  in  anything ;  you  read  this  Universe  tol¬ 
erably  aright,  and  are  in  the  way  to  interpret  well  what  the 
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will  of  its  Maker  is.  Be  wrong  in  that,  had  you  liturgies  the 
recommendablest  in  Nature,  and  bodies-of-divinity  as  big  as 
'in  Indiaman,  it  helps  you  not  a  whit ;  you  are  wrong  in  all 
things. 

How  in  anything  can  you  be  right  ?  You  read  this  Uni¬ 
verse  in  the  inmost  meaning  of  it  wrong:  gross  idolatrous 
Misbelief  is  what  I  have  to  recognize  in  you;  and,  super- 
added,  such  a  faith  in  the  saving  virtue  of  that  deadliest  of 
vices,  Hypocrisy,  as  no  People  ever  had  before  !  Beautiful 
recommendable  liturgies  ?  Your  liturgies,  the  recommenda¬ 
blest  in  Nature,  are  to  me  alarming  and  distressing ;  a  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  Calmuck  Prayer-mill, — not  my  way  of  praying. 
This  immense  asthmatic  spiritual  Hurdy-gurdy,  issuing  prac¬ 
tically  in  a  set  of  demigods  like  Hudson,  what  is  the  good  of 
it ;  why  will  you  keep  grinding  it  under  poor  men’s  windows  ? 
Since  Hudson  is  Yishnu,  let  the  Shasters  and  Vedas  be  con¬ 
formable  to  him.  Why  chant  divine  psalms  which  belonged 
to  a  different  Dispensation,  and  are  now  become  idle  and  far 
worse  ?  Not  melodious  to  me,  such  a  chant,  in  such  a  time  ! 
The  sound  of  it,  if  you  are  not  yet  quite  dead  to  spiritual 
sounds,  is  frightful  and  bodeful.  I  say,  this  litany  of  yours, 
were  the  wretched  populace  and  population  never  so  unani¬ 
mous  and  loud  in  it,  is  a  thing  no  God  can  hear ;  your  miser¬ 
able  “  religion,”  as  you  call  it,  is  an  idolatry  of  the  nature  of 
Mumbo-jumbo,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  discontinue  it  rather. 
You  are  Infidels,  persons  without  faith  ;  not  believing  what  is 
true  but  what  is  untrue ;  Miscreants,  as  the  old  fathers  well 
called  you,  —  appointed  too  inevitably,  unless  you  can  repent 
and  alter  soon  (of  which  I  see  no  symptoms),  to  a  fearful 
doom  ! 

“  It  was  always  so,”  you  indolently  say  ?  No,  Friend 
Heavyside,  it  was  not  always  so,  and  even  till  lately  was 
never  So ;  and  I  would  much  recommend  you  to  sweep  that 
foolish  notion,  which  you  often  fling  at  me,  and  always  keep 
about  you  as  one  of  your  main  consolations,  quite  out  of  your 
head.  Once  the  notion  was  my  own  too ;  I  know  the  notion 
very  well !  And  I  will  invite  you  to  ask  yourself  in  all  ways, 
Whether  it  is  not  possibly  a  rather  torpid  and  poisonous,  and 
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likewise  an  altogether  incorrect  and  delusive  notion  ?  Capa¬ 
ble,  I  assure  you,  of  being  quite  swept  out  of  a  man’s  head ; 
and  greatly  needing  to  be  so,  if  the  man  would  do  any  “  re¬ 
form,”  or  other  useful  work,  in  this  his  day  ! 

f  ill  such  notion  go  about  its  business,  there  cannot  even 
be  the  attempt  towards  reform.  Not  so  much  as  the  pulling 
down,  and  melting  into  warming-pans,  of  those  poor  Brazen 
Bepresentatives  of  Anarchy  can  be  accomplished ;  but  they 
will  stand  there  prophesying  as  now,  “ Here  is  the  ‘New 
Aristocracy  ’  you  want  ;  down  on  your  knees,  ye  Christian 
souls  !  ”  —  0  my  friend,  and  after  Hudson  and  the  other  Idols 
have  quite  gone  to  warming-pans,  have  you  computed  what 
agonistic  centuries  await  us,  before  any  “New  Aristocracy” 
worth  calling  by  the  name  of  “  real,”  can  by  likelihood  prove 
attainable  ?  From  the  stormful  trampling  down  of  Sham 
Human  Worth,  and  casting  it  with  wrath  and  scorn  into  the 
melting-pot,  onward  to  the  silent  sad  repentant  recognition 
of  Beal  Human  Worth,  and  the  capability  of  again  doing 
that  some  pious  reverence,  some  reverence  which  were  not 
practically  worse  than  none :  have  you  measured  what  an  in¬ 
terval  is  there  ?  Centuries  of  desperate  wrestle  against  Earth 
and  Hell,  on  the  part  of  all  the  brave  men  that  are  born. 
Too  true  this,  though  figuratively  spoken  !  Perilous  tempes¬ 
tuous  struggle  and  pilgrimage,  continual  marching  battle  with 
the  mud-serpents  of  this  Earth  and  the  demons  of  the  Pit  — 
centuries  of  such  a  marching  fight  (continually  along  the  edge 
of  Bed  Bepublic  too,  and  the  Abyss)  as  brave  men  were  not 
often  called  to  in  History  before  ! — and  the  brave  men  will 
not  yet  so  much  as  gird  on  their  harness  ?  They  sit  indo¬ 
lently  saying,  “  It  is  already  all  as  it  can  be,  as  it  was  wont 
to  be ;  and  universal  suffrage  and  tremendous  cheers  will 
manage  it  !  ”  — 

Collins’s  old  Peerage-Book,  a  dreadfully  dull  production, 
fills  one  with  unspeakable  reflections.  Beyond  doubt  a  most 
dull  production,  one  of  the  darkest  in  the  book  kind  ever  real¬ 
ized  by  Chaos  and  man’s  brain;  and  it  is  properly  all  we  Eng¬ 
lish  have  for  a  Biographical  Dictionary  ;  —  nay,  if  you  think 
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farther  of  it,  for  a  National  Bible.  Friend  Heavy  side  is  much 
astonished ;  but  I  see  what  I  mean  here,  and  have  long  seen. 
Clear  away  the  dust  from  your  eyes,  and  you  will  ask  this 
question,  ATiat  is  the  Bible  of  a  Nation,  the  practically  cred¬ 
ited  God’s-Message  to  a  Nation  ?  Is  it  not,  beyond  all  else, 
the  authentic  Biography  of  its  Heroic  Souls  ?  Ihis  is  the 
real  record  of  the  Appearances  of  God  in  the  History  of  a 
Nation  ;  this,  which  all  men  to  the  very  marrow  of  their 
bones  can  believe ,  and  which  teaches  all  men  what  the  nature 
of  the  Universe  when  you  go  to  work  in  it,  really  is.  A  hat 
the  Universe  was  thought  to  be  in  Judea  and  other  places, 
this  too  may  be  very  interesting  to  know :  but  what  it  is  in 
England  here  where  we  live  and  have  our  work  to  do,  that 
is  the  interesting  point.  —  “The  Universe?’  MUroudy  an¬ 
swers.  “  It  is  a  huge  dull  Cattle-stall  and  St.  Catherine’s 
Wharf :  with  a  few  pleasant  apartments  upstairs  for  those 
that  can  make  money.  Make  money ;  and  don  t  bother  about 
the  Universe  !  ”  That  is  MUroudy’s  notion ;  reckoned  a  quiet, 
innocent  and  rather  wholesome  notion  just  now ;  yet  clearly 
fitter  for  a  reflective  pig  than  for  a  man ;  —  working  continual 
damnation  therefore,  however  quiet  it  be ;  and  indeed  I  per¬ 
ceive  it  is  one  of  the  damnablest  notions  that  ever  came  into 
the  head  of  any  tfwo-legged  animal  without  feathers  in  this 
world.  That  is  MUroudy’s  Bible;  his  Apology,  poor  fellow, 
for  the  Want  of  a  Bible. 

But  how,  among  so  many  Shakspeares,  and  thinkers,  and 
heroic  singers,  our  National  Bible  should  be  in  such  a  state ; 
and  how  a  poor  dull  Bookseller  should  have  been  left,  —  not  to 
write  in  rhythmic  coherency,  worthy  of  a  Poet  and  of  all  our 
Poets,  —  but  to  shovel  together,  or  indicate,  in  huge  rubbish 
mountains  incondite  as  Chaos,  the  materials  for  writing  such 
a  Book  of  Books  for  England:  this  is  abundantly  amazing 
to  me,  and  I  wish  much  it  could  duly  amaze  us  all.  Litera¬ 
ture  has  no  nobler  task ;  —  in  fact  it  has  that  one  task,  and 
except  it  be  idle  rope-dancing,  no  other.  “  The  highest  prob¬ 
lem  of  Literature,”  says  Novalis,  very  justly,  “is  the  Writing 
of  a  Bible.” 

Nevertheless,  among  these  dust-mountains,  with  their  anti- 
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quarian  excerpts  and  sepulchral  brasses,  it  is  astonishing  what 
strange  fragments  you  do  turn  up,  miraculous  talismans  to  a 
reader  that  will  think,  —  windows  through  which  an  old  sunk 
world,  as  yet  all  built  upon  veracity,  and  full  of  rugged  noble¬ 
ness,  becomes  visible  ;  to  the  mute  wonder  of  the  modern 
mind.  It  struck  me  much,  that  of  these  ancient  peerages  a 
very  great  majority  had  visibly  had  authentic  “  heroes  ”  for 
their  founders;  noble  men,  of  whose  worth  no  clear-sighted 
King  could  be  in  doubt ;  and  that,  in  their  descendants  too, 
there  did  not  cease  a  strain  of  heroism  for  some  time,  —  the 
peership  generally  dying  out,  and  disappearing,  not  long  after 
that  ceased.  What  a  world,  that  old  sunk  one  ;  Beal  Govern¬ 
ors  governing  in  it ;  Shams  not  yet  anywhere  recognized  as 
tolerable  in  it !  A  world  whose  practical  president  was  not 
Chaos  with  ballot-boxes,  whose  outcome  was  not  Anarchy  plus 
a  street-constable.  In  how  high  and  true  a  sense,  the  Al¬ 
mighty  with  continual  enforcement  of  his  Laws  still  presided 
there ;  and  in  all  things  as  yet  there  was  some  degree  of 
blessedness  and  nobleness  there  ! 

One’s  heart  is  sore  to  think  how  far,  how  very  far  all  this 
has  vanished  from  us  ;  how  the  very  tradition  of  it  has  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  and  it  has  ceased  to  be  credible,  to  seem  desirable. 
Till  the  like  of  it  return,  —  yes,  my  constitutional  friend, 
such  is  the  sad  fact,  till  the  like  of  it,  in  new  form,  adapted 
to  the  new  times,  be  again  achieved  by  us ;  we  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  a  society  at  all ;  we  are  a  lost  gregarious  horde,  with 
Kings  of  Scrip  on  this  hand,  and  Famishing  Connaughts  and 
Distressed  Needlewomen  on  that  —  presided  over  by  the  An¬ 
arch  Old.  A  lost  horde,  —  who,  in  bitter  feeling  of  the  intoler¬ 
able  injustice  that  presses  upon  all  men,  will  not  long  be  able 
to  continue  even  gregarious  ;  but  will  have  to  split  into  street- 
barricades,  and  internecine  battle  with  one  another ;  and  to 
fight,  if  wisdom  for  some  new  real  Peerage  be  not  granted  us, 
till  we  all  die,  mutually  butchered,  and  so  rest,  —  so  if  not 
otherwise  ! 

Till  the  time  of  James  the  First,  I  find  that  real  heroic 
merit  more  or  less  was  actually  the  origin  of  peerages ;  never, 
fill  towards  the  end  of  that  bad  reign,  were  peerages  bar- 
Yol.  6  Y.Y 
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gained  for,  or  bestowed  on  men  palpably  of  no  worth  except 
their  money  or  connection.  But  the  evil  practice,  once  begun, 
spread  rapidly ;  and  now  the  Peerage-Book  is  what  we  see ;  — 
a  thing  miraculous  in  the  other  extreme.  A  kind  of  Proteus' 
flock,  very  curious  to  meet  upon  the  lofty  mountains,  so  many 
of  them  being  natives  of  the  deep  !  —  Our  menagerie  of  live 
Peers  in  Parliament  is  like  that  of  our  Brazen  Statues  in  the 
market-place ;  the  selection  seemingly  is  made  much  in  the 
same  way,  and  with  the  same  degree  of  felicity,  and  successful 
accuracy  in  choice.  Our  one  steady  regulated  supply  is  the 
class  definable  as  Supreme  Stump-Orators  in  the  Lawyer 
department ;  the  class  called  Chancellors  flows  by  something 
like  fixed  conduits  towards  the  Peerage ;  the  rest,  like  our 
Brazen  Statues,  come  by  popular  rule-of-thumb. 

Stump-Orators,  supreme  or  other,  are  not  beautiful  to  me 
in  these  days :  but  the  immense  power  of  Lawyers  among  us 
is  sufficiently  intelligible.  I  perceive,  it  proceeds  from  two 
causes.  First,  they  preside  over  the  management  and  security 
of  “  Property,”  which  is  our  God  at  present ;  they  are  thus 
properly  our  Pontiffs,  the  highest  Priests  we  have.  Then 
furthermore  they  possess  the  talent  most  valued,  that  of  the 
Tongue  ;  and  seem  to  us  the  most  gifted  of  our  intelligences, 
thereby  provoking  a  spontaneous  loyalty  and  worship. 

What  think  you  of  a  country  whose  kings  go  by  genealogy, 
and  are  the  descendants  of  successful  Lawyers  ?  A  poor 
weather-worn,  tanned,  curried,  wind-dried  human  creature, 
called  a  Chancellor,  all  or  almost  all  gone  to  horse-hair  and 
officiality  ;  the  whole  existence  of  him  tanned,  by  long  macera¬ 
tion,  public  exposure,  tugging  and  manipulation,  to  the  tough¬ 
ness  of  Yorkshire  leather,  —  meseems  I  have  seen  a  beauti- 
fuler  man  !  Not  a  leather  man  would  I  by  preference  appoint 
to  beget  my  kings.  Not  lovely  to  me  is  the  leather  species  of 
men  ;  to  whose  tanned  soul  God’s  Universe  has  become  a  jan¬ 
gling  logic-cockpit  and  little  other.  If  indeed  it  have  not  be¬ 
come  far  less  and  worse :  for  the  wretched  tanned  Chancellor, 
I  am  told,  is  usually  acquainted  with  the  art  of  lying  too,  — 
considerable  part  of  his  trade,  as  I  have  been  informed,  is  the 
talent  of  lying  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  laid  hold  of ;  a  dread- 
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ful  trick  to  learn  !  Out  of  such  a  man  there  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  much  “  revelation  of  the  Beautiful,”  I  should  say.  — 
0  Bull,  were  I  in  your  place,  I  would  try  either  to  get  other 
Peers,  or  else  to  abolish  the  concern,  —  which  latter  indeed, 
by  your  acquiescence  in  such  nominations,  and  by  many 
other  symptoms,  I  judge  to  be  unconsciously  your  fixed  in¬ 
tention. 

You  have  seen  many  Chancellors  made  Peers  in  these  late 
generations,  Mr.  Bull.  And  now  tell  me,  which  was  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  you  did  really  love  or  honor,  to  any  remarkable  degree  ? 
Alas,  you  never  within  authentic  memory  loved  any  of  them  ; 
you  could  n’t,  no  man  could !  Y ou  lazily  stared  with  some 
semblance  of  admiration  at  the  big  wig,  huge  purse,  reputa¬ 
tion  for  divine  talent,  and  sublime  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
tongue-fence  :  but  to  love  him,  —  that,  Mr.  Bull,  was,  once  for 
all,  a  thing  you  could  not  manage.  Who  of  the  seed  of  Adam 
could  ?  From  the  time  of  Chancellor  Bacon  downwards  (and 
beyond  that  your  Chancellors  are  dark  to  you  as  the  Muftis 
of  Constantinople),  I  challenge  you  to  show  me  one  Chan¬ 
cellor  for  whom,  had  the  wigs,  purses,  reputations  &c.  been 
peeled  off  him,  who  would  have  given  his  weight  in  Smithfield 
beef  sinking  offal.  You  unhappy  Bull,  governed  by  Kings 
you  have  not  the  smallest  regard  for;  wandering  in  an  extinct 
world  of  wearisome,  oppressive  and  expensive  shadows,  — 
nothing  real  in  it  but  the  Smithfield  beef,  nothing  preter¬ 
natural  in  it  but  the  Chartisms  and  threatened  street-barri¬ 
cades,  and  this  not  celestial  but  infernal ! 

Sure  enough,  I  find,  0  Heavyside,  England  once  was  a 
Hierarchy ;  as  every  Human  Society,  not  either  dead  or  else 
hastening  towards  death,  always  is :  but  it  has  long  ceased  to 
be  so  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection ;  and  is  now,  by 
its  Hudson  and  other  Testimonials,  testifying  in  a  silent  way 
to  the  thoughtful,  what  otherwise,  by  its  thousand-fold  an¬ 
archic  depravities,  miseries,  god-forgettings  and  open  devil- 
worships,  it  has  long  loudly  taught  them  to  expect,  that  we 
are  now  wending  towards  the  culmination  in  this  particular. 
That  to  the  modern  English  populations,  Supreme  Hero  and 
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Supreme  Scoundrel  are,  perhaps  as  nearly  as  is  possible  to 
human  creatures,  indistinguishable.  That  it  is  totally  uncer¬ 
tain,  perhaps  even  the  odds  against  you,  whether  the  figure 
whom  said  population  mount  to  the  place  of  honor,  is  not  in 
hi  ature  and  Fact  efo’shonorable  ;  whether  the  man  to  whom 
they  raise  a  column  does  not  deserve  a  coal-shaft.  And  in 
fine,  poor  devils,  that  their  universal  suffrage,  as  spoken,  as 
acted,  meditated,  and  imagined  ;  universal  suffrage,  —  I  do  not 
say  ballot-boxed  and  cunningly  constitutionalized,  but  boiled, 
distilled,  digested,  quintessenced,  till  you  get  into  the  very 
heart’s  heart  of  it,  —  is,  to  the  rational  soul,  except  for  stock- 
exchange,  and  the  like  very  humble  practical  purposes,  worth 
express  zero,  or  nearly  so.  I  think  probably  as  near  zero  as 
the  unassisted  human  faculties  and  destinies  ever  came,  or  are 
like  to  come. 

Hierarchy  ?  0  Heaven  !  If  Chaos  himself  sat  umpire,  what 
better  could  he  do  ?  Here  are  a  set  of  human  demigods,  as 
if  chosen  to  his  hand.  Hierarchy  with  a  vengeance !  —  if 
instead  of  God,  a  vulpine  beggarly  Beelzebub  or  swollen 
Mammon  were  our  Supreme  Hieros  or  Holy,  this  would  be  a 
Hierarchy  !  I  say,  if  you  want  Chaos  for  your  master,  adopt 
this ;  —  if  you  don’t,  I  beg  you  make  haste  to  adopt  some 
other  ;  for  this  is  the  broad  way  to  him  !  The  Eternal  Anarch, 
with  his  old  waggling  addle-head  full  of  mere  windy  rumor, 
and  his  old  insatiable  paunch  full  of  mere  hunger  and  indiges¬ 
tion  tragically  blended,  and  the  hissing  discord  of  all  the  Four 
Elements  persuasively  pleading  to  him,  —  he,  set  to  choose, 
would  be  very  apt  to  vote  for  such  a  set  of  demigods  to  you. 


As  to  the  Statues,  I  know  they  are  but  symptoms  of  An¬ 
archy  ;  it  is  not  they,  it  is  the  Anarchy,  that  one  is  anxious  to 
see  abated.  Remedy  for  the  Statues  will  be  possible ;  and,  as 
a  small  help,  undoubtedly  it  too,  in  the  mean  time,  is  desirable. 
Every  symptom  you  drive  in  being  a  curtailment  of  the  mal¬ 
ady,  by  all  means  cure  this  Statue-building  if  you  can  !  It 
will  be  one  folly  and  misery  less. 
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Government  is  loath  to  interfere  with  the  pursuits  of  any 
class  of  citizens ;  and  oftenest  looks  on  in  silence  while  follies 
are  committed.  But  Government  does  interfere  to  prevent 
afflictive  accumulations  on  the  streets,  mal-odorous  or  other 
unsanitary  public  procedures  of  an  extensive  sort;  regulates 
gully-drains,  cesspools ;  prohibits  the  piling  up  of  dung-heaps ; 
and  is  especially  strict  on  the  matter  of  indecent  exposures. 
Wherever  the  health  of  the  citizens  is  concerned,  much  more 
where  their  soul’s  health,  and  as  it  were  their  very  salvation, 
is  concerned,  all  Governments  that  are  not  chimerical  make 
haste  to  interfere. 

Now  if  dung-heaps  laid  on  the  streets,  afflictive  to  the  mere 
nostrils,  are  a  subject  for  interference,  what,  we  ask,  are  high 
columns,  raised  by  prurient  stupidity  and  public  delusion,  to 
blockheads  whose  memory  does  in  eternal  fact  deserve  the 
sinking  of  a  coal-shaft  rather  ?  Give  to  every  one  what  he 
deserves,  what  really  is  his :  in  all  scenes  and  situations  thou 
shalt  do  that,  —  or  in  very  truth  woe  will  betide  thee,  as  sure 
as  thou  art  living,  and  as  thy  Maker  lives.  Blockhead,  this  big 
Gambler  swollen  to  the  edge  of  bursting,  he  is  not  “  great  ” 
and  honorable  ;  he  is  huge  and  abominable  !  Thou  shalt  honor 
the  right  man,  and  not  honor  the  wrong,  under  penalties  of  an 
alarming  nature.  Honor  Barabbas  the  Bobber,  thou  shalt  sell 
old-clothes  through  the  cities  of  the  world  ;  shalt  accumulate 
sordid  moneys,  with  a  curse  on  every  coin  of  them,  and  be 
spit  upon  for  eighteen  hundred  years.  Baise  statues  to  the 
swollen  Gambler  as  if  he  were  great,  sacrifice  oblations  to 
the  King  of  Scrip,  —  unfortunate  mortals,  you  will  dearly  pay 
for  it  yet.  Quiet  as  Nature’s  counting-house  and  scrip-ledgers 
are,  no  faintest  item  is  ever  blotted  out  from  them,  for  or 
against;  and  to  the  last  doit  that  account  too  will  have  to 
be  settled.  Bigorous  as  Destiny ;  —  she  is  Destiny.  Chancery 
or  Fetter-Lane  is  soft  to  her,  when  the  day  of  settlement 
comes.  With  her,  in  the  way  of  abatement,  of  oblivion, 
neither  gods  nor  man  prevail.  “Abatement?  That  is  not 
our  way  of  doing  business ;  the  time  has  run  out,  the  debt  it 
appears  is  due.”  Will  the  law  of  gravitation  “abate”  for 
you  ?  Gravitation  acts  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  feet  per  second, 
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in  spite  of  all  prayers.  Were  it  the  crash  of  a  Solar  System, 
or  the  fall  of  a  Yarmouth  Herring,  all  one  to  gravitation. 

Is  the  fall  of  a  stone  certain ;  and  the  fruit  of  an  unwisdom 
doubtful?  You  unfortunate  beings !  Have  you  forgotten  it; 
in  this  immense  improvement  of  machinery,  cheapening  of 
cotton,  and  general  astonishing  progress  of  the  species  lately  ? 
With  such  extension  of  journals,  human  cultures,  universities, 
periodic  and  other  literatures,  mechanics’  institutes,  reform  of 
prison-discipline,  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  enfranchise¬ 
ment  by  ballot,  report  of  parliamentary  speeches,  and  singing 
for  the  million  ?  You  did  not  know  that  the  Universe  had 
laws  of  right  and  wrong ;  you  fancied  the  Universe  was  an 
oblivious  greedy  blockhead,  like  one  of  yourselves ;  attentive 
to  scrip  mainly ;  and  willing,  where  there  was  no  practical 
scrip,  to  forget  and  forgive  ?  And  so,  amid  such  universal 
blossoming  forth  of  useful  knowledges,  miraculous  to  the 
thinking  editor  everywhere,  —  the  soul  of  all  “  knowledge,” 
not  knowing  which  a  man  is  dark  and  reduced  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  beaver,  has  been  omitted  by  you?  You  have  omitted 
it,  and  you  should  have  included  it !  The  thinking  editor 
never  missed  it,  so  busy  wondering  and  worshipping  else¬ 
where  ;  but  it  is  not  here. 

And  alas,  apart  from  editors,  are  there  not  men  appointed 
specially  to  keep  you  in  mind  of  it;  solemnly  set  apart  for 
that  object,  thousands  of  years  ago?  Crabbe,  descanting  “on 
the  so-called  Christian  Clems,”  has  this  wild  passage  :  “  Legions 
of  them,  in  their  black  or  other  gowns,  I  still  meet  in  every 
country ;  masquerading,  in  strange  costume  of  body,  and  still 
stranger  of  soul  ;  mumming,  primming,  grimacing,  —  poor 
devils,  shamming,  aud  endeavoring  not  to  sham :  that  is  the 
sad  fact.  Brave  men  many  of  them,  after  their  sort ;  and  in 
a  position  which  we  may  admit  to  be  wonderful  and  dreadful ! 
On  the  outside  of  their  heads  some  singular  head-gear,  tulip- 
mitre,  felt  coal-scuttle,  purple  hat ;  and  in  the  inside,  —  I  must 
say,  such  a  Theory  of  God  Almighty’s  Universe  as  I,  for  my 
share,  am  right  thankful  to  have  no  concern  with  at  all !  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  as  broken-winged,  self-strangled,  mon¬ 
strous  a  mass  of  incoherent  incredibilities,  as  ever  dwelt  in  the 
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human  brain  before.  0  God,  giver  of  Light,  hater  of  Dark¬ 
ness,  of  Hypocrisy  and  Cowardice,  how  long,  how  long ! 

“For  two  centuries  now  it  lasts.  The  men  whom  God  has 
made,,  whole  nations  and  generations  of  them,  are  steeped  in 
Hypocrisy  from  their  birth  upwards  ;  taught  that  external 
varnish  is  the  chief  duty  of  man,  —  that  the  vice  which  is  the 
deepest  in  Gehenna  is  the  virtue  highest  in  Heaven.  Out  of 
which,  do  you  ask  what  follows  ?  Look  round  on  a  world  all 
bristling  with  insurrectionary  pikes ;  Kings  and  Papas  flying 
like  detected  coiners ;  and  in  their  stead  Icaria,  Red  Republic, 
new  religion  of  the  Anti-Virgin,  Literature  of  Desperation 
curiously  conjoined  with  Phallus-Worship,  too  clearly  herald¬ 
ing  centuries  of  bottomless  Anarchy  :  hitherto  one  in  the 
million  looking  with  mournful  recognition  on  it,  silently  with 
sad  thoughts  too  unutterable ;  and  to  help  in  healing  it  not 
one  anywhere  hitherto.” 

But  as  to  Statues,  I  really  think  the  Woods-and-Forests 
ought  to  interfere.  When  a  company  of  persons  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  set  up  a  Brazen  Image,  there  decidedly  arises,  besides 
the  question  of  their  own  five-pound  subscriptions,  which  men 
of  spirit  and  money  capital  without  employment,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  seeing  their  names  in  the  Newspapers  at  the 
cheap  price  of  five  pounds,  are  very  prompt  with,  —  another 
question,  not  nearly  so  easy  of  solution.  Namely,  this  quite 
preliminary  question :  Will  it  permanently  profit  mankind  to 
have  such  a  Hero  as  this  of  yours  set  up  for  their  admiration, 
for  their  imitation  and  emulation ;  or  will  it,  so  far  as  they  do 
not  reject  and  with  success  disregard  it  altogether,  unspeak¬ 
ably  tend  to  damage  and  disprofit  them?  In  a  word,  does 
this  Hero’s  memory  deserve  a  high  column ;  are  you  sure  it 
does  not  deserve  a  deep  coal-shaft  rather  ?  This  is  an  entirely 
fundamental  question  !  Till  this  question  be  answered  well  in 
the  affirmative,  there  ought  to  be  a  total  stop  of  progress ;  the 
misguided  citizens  ought  to  be  admonished,  and  even  gently 
constrained,  to  take  back  their  five-pound  notes  ;  to  desist 
from  their  rash  deleterious  enterprise,  and  retire  to  their 
affairs,  a  repentant  body  of  misguided  citizens. 
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But  farther  still,  and  supposing  the  first  question  perfectly 
disposed  of,  there  comes  a  second,  grave  too,  though  much  less 
peremptory :  Is  this  Statue  of  yours  a  worthy  commemoration 
of  a  sacred  man  ?  Is  it  so  excellent  in  point  of  Art  that  we 
can,  with  credit,  set  it  up  in  our  market-places  as  a  respectable 
approach  to  the  Ideal  ?  Or,  alas,  is  it  not  such  an  amorphous 
brazen  sooterkin,  bred  of  prurient  heat  and  darkness,  as  falls, 
if  well  seen  into,  far  below  the  Real  ?  The  Real,  if  you  will 
stand  by  it,  is  respectable.  The  coarsest  hob-nailed  pair  of 
shoes,  if  honestly  made  according  to  the  laws  of  fact  and 
leather,  are  not  ugly ;  they  are  honest,  and  fit  for  their  object ; 
the  highest  eye  may  look  on  them  without  displeasure,  nay 
with  a  kind  of  satisfaction.  This  rude  packing-case,  it  is 
faithfully  made ;  square  to  the  rule,  and  formed  with  rough- 
and-ready  strength  against  injury;  —  fit  for  its  use;  not  a 
pretentious  hypocrisy,  but  a  modest  serviceable  fact ;  whoever 
pleases  to  look  upon  it,  will  find  the  image  of  a  humble  man¬ 
fulness  in  it,  and  will  pass  on  with  some  infinitesimal  impulse 
to  thank  the  gods. 

But  this  your  “  Ideal,”  my  misguided  fellow-citizens  ?  Good 
Heavens,  are  you  in  the  least  aware  what  damage,  in  the  very 
sources  of  their  existence,  men  get  from  Cockney  Sooterkins 
saluting  them  publicly  as  models  of  Beauty  ?  I  charitably 
feel  you  have  not  the  smallest  notion  of  it,  or  you  would  shriek 
at  the  proposal !  Can  you,  my  misguided  friends,  think  it 
humane  to  set  up,  in  its  present  uncomfortable  form,  this 
blotch  of  mismolten  copper  and  zinc,  out  of  which  good 
warming-pans  might  be  made  ?  That  all  men  should  see 
this  ;  innocent  young  creatures,  still  in  arms,  be  taught  to 
think  this  beautiful ;  —  and  perhaps  women  in  an  interesting 
situation  look  up  to  it  as  they  pass  ?  I  put  it  to  your  reli¬ 
gious  feeling,  to  your  principles  as  men  and  fathers  of 
families  ! 

These  questions  the  Woods-and-Rorests,  or  some  other 
Public  Tribunal  constituted  for  the  purpose,  really  ought  to 
ask,  in  a  deliberate  speaking  manner,  on  the  part  of  the 
speechless  suffering  Populations :  it  is  the  preliminary  of 
all  useful  Statue-building,  Till  both  these  questions  are  well 
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answered,  the  Woods-and-Forests  should  refuse  permission; 
advise  the  misguided  citizens  to  go  home  and  repent.  Really, 
if  this  Statue-humor  go  on,  and  grow  as  it  has  lately  done, 
there,  will  be  such  a  Public-Statue  Board  requisite ;  or  the 
Woods-and-Forests  will  have  to  interfere,  with  such  imperfect 
law  as  now  is. 

The  Woods-and-Forests,  or  if  not  they,  then  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Sewers,  Sanitary  Board,  Scavenger  Board,  Cleans¬ 
ing  Committee,  or  whoever  holds  or  can  usurp  a  little  of  the 
sedile  authority,  —  cannot  some  of  them,  in  the  name  of  sense 
and  common  decency,  interfere  at  least  thus  far  ?  Namely, 
to  admonish  the  misguided  citizens,  subscribers  to  the  next 
Brazen  Monster,  or  sad  sculptural  solecism,  the  emblem  of  far 
sadder  moral  ones  ;  and  exhort  them,  three  successive  times, 
to  make  warming-pans  of  it  and  repent ;  —  or  failing  that, 
finding  them  obstinate,  to  say  with  authority:  “Well  then, 
persist ;  set  up  your  Brazen  Calf,  ye  misguided  citizens,  and 
worship  it,  you,  since  you  will  and  can.  But  observe,  let  it 
be  done  in  secret :  not  in  public ;  we  say,  in  secret,  at  your 
peril  !  You  have  pleased  to  create  a  new  Monster  into  this 
world ;  but  to  make  him  patent  to  public  view,  we,  for  our 
part,  beg  not  to  please.  Observe,  therefore.  Build  a  high 
enough  brick  case  or  joss-house  for  your  Brazen  Calf ;  with 
undiaphanous  walls,  and  lighted  by  sky-windows  only :  put 
your  Monster  into  that,  and  keep  him  there.  Thither  go  at 
your  pleasure,  there  assemble  yourselves,  and  worship  your 
bellyful,  you  absurd  idolaters  ;  ruin  your  own  souls  only,  and 
leave  the  poor  Population  alone ;  the  poor  speechless  un¬ 
conscious  Population,  whom  we  are  bound  to  protect,  and 
will!”  To  this  extent,  I  think  the  Woods-and-Forests  might 
reasonably  interfere. 
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JESUITISM. 

[1st  August,  1850.] 

As  in  the  history  of  human  things,  which  needs  above  all 
to  abridge  itself,  it  happens  usually  that  the  chief  actors  in 
great  events  and  great  epochs  give  their  name  to  the  series, 
and  are  loosely  reputed  the  causers  and  authors  of  them ;  as  a 
German  Reformation  is  called  of  Luther,  and  a  French  Reign 
of  Terror  passes  for  the  'work  of  Robespierre,  and  from  the 
Mneid  and  earlier  this  has  been  the  wont :  so  it  may  be  said 
these  current,  and  now  happily  moribund,  times  of  ours  are 
worthy  to  be  called,  in  loose  language,  the  Age  of  Jesuitism, — 
an  epoch  whose  Palinurus  is  the  wretched  mortal  known  among 
men  as  Ignatius  Loyola.  For  some  two  centuries  the  genius 
of  mankind  has  been  dominated  by  the  gospel  of  Ignatius, 
perhaps  the  strangest  and  certainly  among  the  fatalest  ever 
preached  hitherto  under  the  sun.  Some  acquaintance,  out  of 
Bartoli  and  others,  I  have  made  with  that  individual,  and  from 
old  years  have  studied  the  workings  of  him  ;  and  to  me  he 
seems  historically  definable,  he  more  than  another,  as  the 
poison-fountain  from  which  these  rivers  of  bitterness  that 
now  submerge  the  world  have  flowed. 

Counting  from  the  “  ever-blessed  Restoration,”  or  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  that  singular  new  Defender  of  the  Faith  called 
Charles  Second,  it  is  about  two  hundred  years  since  we  our¬ 
selves  commenced  that  bad  course  ;  and  deeply  detesting  the 
name  of  St.  Ignatius,  did  nevertheless  gradually  adopt  his 
gospel  as  the  real  revelation  of  God’s  will,  and  the  solid  rule 
of  living  in  this  world;  rule  long  since  grown  perfectly  ac¬ 
credited,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  reigning  supreme 
among  us  in  all  spiritual  and  social  matters  whatsoever.  The 
singular  gospel,  or  revelation  of  God’s  will  !  That  to  please 
the  supreme  Fountain  of  Truth  your  readiest  method,  now  and 
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then,  was  to  persist  in  believing  what  your  whole  soul  found 
to  be  doubtful  or  incredible.  That  poor  human  symbols  were 
higher  than  the  God  Almighty’s  facts  they  symbolized ;  that 
formulas,  with  or  without  the  facts  symbolized  by  them,  were 
sacred  and  salutary  ;  that  formulas,  well  persisted  in,  could 
still  save  us  when  the  facts  were  all  fled  !  A  new  revelation 
to  mankind ;  not  heard  of  in  human  experience,  till  Ignatius 
revealed  it  to  us.  That,  in  substance,  was  the  contribution  of 
Ignatius  to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  Under  that  thrice- 
stj^gian  gospel  we  have  all  of  us,  Papist  and  at  length  Protes¬ 
tant  too,  this  long  while  sat ;  a  “  doctrine  of  devils,”  I  do 
think,  if  there  ever  was  one  ;  —  and  are  now,  ever  since  1789, 
with  endless  misery  and  astonishment,  confusedly  awakening 
out  of  the  same,  uncertain  whether  towards  swift  agony  of 
social  death,  or  towards  slow  martyrdom  of  recovery  into 
spiritual  and  social  life. 

Not  that  poor  Loyola  did  all  the  feat  himself,  —  any  more 
than  Luther,  Robespierre,  and  other  such  did  in  the  parallel 
cases.  By  no  means.  Not  in  his  poor  person  shall  the 
wretched  Loyola  bear  the  guilt  of  poisoning  the  world  :  the 
world  was,  as  it  were,  in  quest  of  poison  ;  in  the  sure  course 
of  being  poisoned ;  and  would  have  got  it  done  by  some  one : 
Loyola  is  the  historical  symbol  to  us  of  its  being  done.  The 
most  conspicuous  and  ostentatious  of  the  world’s  poisoners; 
who,  solemnly  consecrating  all  the  rest  in  the  name  of  holi¬ 
ness  or  spiritual  Health,  has  got  the  work  of  poisoning  to  go 
on  with  never-imagined  completeness  and  acceleration  in  all 
quarters ;  and  is  worthy  to  have  it  called  after  him  a  Jesuitism, 
and  be  blamed  by  men  (how  judged  by  God,  we  know  not) 
for  doing  it.  That  it  is  done,  there  is  the  sad  fact  for  us  : 
which  infinitely  concerns  every  living  soul  of  us  ;  what  Igna¬ 
tius  got  or  is  to  get  for  doing  it,  —  this  shall  not  concern  us 
at  all. 

And  so,  before  dismissing  busy  English  readers  to  their  au¬ 
tumnal  grouse-shooting,  —  the  ramadhan,  sacred  fast,  or  month 
of  meditative  solitude  and  devout  prayerv  now  in  use  among 
the  English,  —  I  have  one  sad  thing  to  do  ■.  lead  them  a  little 
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to  the  survey  of  Ignatius  and  our  universal  Jesuitism  ;  and  ask 
them,  in  Heaven’s  name,  if  they  will  answer  such  a  question, 
What  they  think  of  it,  and  of  their  share  in  it  ?  For  this  is 
the  central  and  parent  phenomenon ;  the  great  Tartarean  Deep, 
this,  whence  all  our  miseries,  fatuities,  futilities  spring ;  the 
accursed  Hela’s  realm,  tenanted  by  foul  creatures,  ministers  of 
Death  Eternal,  out  of  which  poor  mortals,  each  for  himself, 
are  called  to  escape  if  they  can  !  Who  is  there  that  can  escape  ; 
that  can  become  alive  to  the  terrible  necessity  of  escaping  ? 
By  way  of  finish  to  this  offensive  and  alarming  set  of  Pam¬ 
phlets,  I  have  still  one  crowning  offence  and  alarm  to  try  if  I 
can  give.  The  message,  namely,  That  under  all  those  Cannibal 
Connaughts,  Distressed  Needlewomen,  and  other  woes  nigh 
grown  intolerable,  there  lies  a  still  deeper  Infinite  of  woe  and 
guilt,  chargeable  on  every  one  of  us  ;  and  that  till  this  abate, 
essentially  those  never  will  or  can. 

That  our  English  solitaries,  any  noticeable  number  of  them, 
in  their  grouse  ramaclhan,  or  elsewhere,  will  accept  the  mes¬ 
sage,  and  see  this  thing  for  my  poor  showing,  is  more  than  I 
expect.  Not  willingly  or  joyfully  do  men  become  conscious 
that  they  are  afloat,  they  and  their  affairs,  upon  the  Pool  of 
Erebus,  now  nameless  in  polite  speech ;  and  that  all  their 
miseries,  social  and  private,  are  fountains  springing  out  of  that, 
and  like  to  spring  perennially  with  ever  more  copiousness,  till 
once  you  get  away  from  that !  —  And  yet  who  knows  ?  Here 
and  there  a  thinking  English  soul,  the  reflection,  the  devotion, 
not  yet  quite  deafened  out  of  him  by  perpetual  noise  and 
babble  ;  such  a  soul  —  left  silent  in  the  solitude  of  some  ITmh- 

o 

land  corry,  waiting  perhaps  till  the  gillies  drive  his  deer  up  to 
him  —  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  take  a  thought  of  it ;  may 
prosecute  his  thought;  fling  down,  with  terror,  his  Joe-Wanton 
and  percussion-caps,  and  fly  to  a  better  kind  of  ramadhan, 
towards  another  kind  of  life  !  Sure  enough,  if  one  in  the  thou¬ 
sand  see  at  all,  in  this  sad  matter,  what  I  see  and  have  lono- 
seen  in  it,  his  life  either  suddenly  or  gradually  will  alter  in 
several  particulars ;  and  his  sorrow,  apprehension  and  amaze¬ 
ment  will  probably  grow  upon  him,  the  longer  he  considers  this 
affair;  and  his  life,  I  think,  will  alter  ever  farther;  —  and  he, 
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this  one  in  a  thousand,  will  forgive  me,  and  be  thankful  to  the 
Heavens  and  me,  while  he  continues  in  this  world  or  in  any 
world  !  — 

The  Spiritual,  it  is  still  often  said,  but  is  not  now  sufficiently 
considered,  is  the  parent  and  first-cause  of  the  Practical.  The 
Spiritual  everywhere  originates  the  Practical,  models  it,  makes 
it :  so  that  the  saddest  external  condition  of  affairs,  among 
men,  is  but  evidence  of  a  still  sadder  internal  one.  For  as 
thought  is  the  lifeffountain  and  motive-soul  of  action,  so,  in  all 
regions  of  this  human  world,  whatever  outward  thing  offers 
itself  to  the  eye,  is  merely  the  garment  or  body  of  a  thing 
which  already  existed  invisibly  within  ;  which,  striving  to  give 
itself  expression,  has  found,  in  the  given  circumstances,  that  it 
could  and  would  express  itself  —  so.  This  is  everywhere  true; 
and  in  these  times  when  men’s  attention  is  directed  outward 
rather,  this  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  will  receive. 

Do  you  ask  why  misery  abounds  among  us  ?  I  bid  you  look 
into  the  notion  we  have  formed  for  ourselves  of  this  Universe, 
and  of  our  duties  and  destinies  there.  If  it  is  a  true  notion, 
we  shall  strenuously  reduce  it  to  practice,  —  for  who  dare  or 
can  contradict  his  faith,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  Eternal 
Fact  that  is  around  him  ?  —  and  thereby  blessings  and  success 
will  attend  us  in  said  Universe,  or  Eternal  Fact  we  live  amidst  : 
of  that  surely  there  is  no  doubt.  All  revelations  and  intima¬ 
tions,  heavenly  and  earthly,  assure  us  of  that ;  only  a  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Bedlam  could  throw  a  doubt  on  that !  Blessings  and 
success,  most  surely,  if  our  notion  of  this  Universe,  and  our 
battle  in  it  be  a  true  one  ;  not  curses  and  futilities,  except  it 
be  not  true.  For  battle,  in  any  case,  I  think  we  shall  not 
want ;  harsh  wounds,  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  we  shall  have 
to  stand  :  but  it  will  be  a  noble  godlike  and  human  battle,  not 
an  ignoble  devil-like  and  brutal  one ;  and  our  wounds,  and  sore 
toils  (what  we  in  our  impatience  call  “  miseries  ”),  will  them¬ 
selves  be  blessed  to  us. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  a  false  notion  which  we 
believed  ;  alas,  if  it  were  even  a  false  notion  which  we  only 
pretended  to  believe  ?  What  battle  can  there  be,  in  that  latter 
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fatal  case!  Our  faith,  or  notion  of  this  Universe,  is  not  false 
only,  but  it  is  the  father  of  falsity  ;  a  thing  that  destroys  itself, 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  death  of  all  notion,  all  belief  or  motive 
to  action,  except  what  the  appetites  and  the  astucities  may 
yield.  We  have  then  the  thrice-baleful  Universe  of  Cant, 
prophesied  for  these  Latter  Days ;  and  no  “battle,”  but  a  kind 
of  bigger  Donnybrook  one,  is  possible  for  hapless  mortals  till 
that  alter.  Faith,  Fact,  Performance,  in  all  high  and  gradually 
in  all  low  departments,  go  about  their  business  ;  Inanity  well 
tailored  and  upholstered,  mild-spoken  Ambiguity,  decorous 
Hypocrisy  which  is  astonished  you  should  think  it  hypocriti¬ 
cal,  taking  their  room  and  drawing  their  wages  :  from  zenith 
to  nadir,  you  have  Cant,  Cant,  —  a  Universe  of  Incredibilities 
which  are  not  even  credited,  which  each  man  at  best  only  tries 
to  persuade  himself  that  he  credits.  Do  you  expect  a  divine 
battle,  with  noble  victories,  out  of  this  ?  I  expect  a  Hudson’s 
Statue  from  it,  brisk  trade  in  scrip,  with  Distressed  Needle¬ 
women,  Cannibal  Connaughts,  and  other  the  like  phenomena, 
such  as  we  now  everywhere  see  ! 

Indisputably  enough,  what  notion  each  forms  of  the  Universe 
is  the  all-regulating  fact  with  regard  to  him.  The  Universe 
makes  no  immediate  objection  to  be  conceived  in  any  way; 
pictures  itself  as  plainly  in  the  seeing  faculty  of  Newton’s  Dog 
Diamond,  as  of  Newton  ;  and  yields  to  each  a  result  accurately 
corresponding.  To  the  Dog  Diamond  dogs’-meat,  with  its  ad¬ 
juncts,  better  or  worse  ;  to  Newton  discovery  of  the  System 
of  the  Stars.  —  Not  the  Universe’s  affair  at  all ;  but  the  seeing 
party’s  affair  very  much,  for  the  results  to  each  correspond, 
with  exact  proportion,  to  his  notion  of  it. 

The  saddest  condition  of  human  affairs,  what  ancient  Prophets 
denounced  as  “  the  Throne  of  Iniquity,”  where  men  “  decree 
injustice  by  a  law :  ”  all  this,  with  its  thousand-fold  outer 
miseries,  is  still  but  a  symptom  ;  all  this  points  to  a  far  sadder 
disease  which  lies  invisible  within  !  In  new  dialect,  whatever 
modified  interpretation  we  may  put  upon  it,  the  same  must  be 
said  as  in  old  :  “  God’s  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  world  ;  ” 
and  it  would  much  behoove  many  of  us  to  know  well  that  the 
essential  fact  lies  there  and  not  elsewhere.  If  we  “  sin  against 
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God,”  it  is  most  certain  “  God’s  judgments”  will  overtake  us  ; 
and  whether  we  recognize  them  as  God’s  message  like  men,  or 
merely  rage  and  writhe  under  them  like  dogs,  and  in  our  blind 
agony,  each  imputing  it  to  his  neighbor,  tear  one  another  in 
pieces  under  them,  it  is  certain  they  will  continue  upon  us 
till  we  either  cease  “  sinning,”  or  are  all  torn  in  pieces  and 
annihilated. 

Wide-spread  suffering,  mutiny  and  delirium ;  the  hot  rage 
of  sansculottic  Insurrections,  the  cold  rage  of  resuscitated 
Tyrannies ;  the  brutal  degradation  of  the  millions,  the  pam¬ 
pered  frivolity  of  the  units ;  that  awful  unheeded  spectacle, 
“the  Throne  of  Iniquity  decreeing  injustice  by  a  law,”  as  the 
just  eye  can  see  it  everywhere  doing: — certainly  something- 
must  be  wrong  in  the  inner  man  of  the  world,  since  its  outer 
man  is  so  terribly  out  of  square  !  The  deliverer  of  the  world, 
therefore,  were  not  he  who  headed  sansculottic  insurrections 
never  so  successful,  but  he  who  pointed  out  to  the  world  what 
nightmares  were  resting  over  its.  soul.  Ignatius  Loyola,  and 
the  innumerable  company,  Papist,  Protestant,  Sham-christian, 
Anti-christian,  that  have  believed  his  revelation ;  universal 
prevalence,  from  pole  to  pole,  of  such  a  “  doctrine  of  devils  ;  ” 
reverent  or  quasi-reverent  faith  in  the  dead  human  formulas, 
and  somnolent  contempt  of  the  divine  ever-living  facts,  such 
as  reigns  now,  consecrated  and  supreme,  in  all  commonwealths 
and  countries,  and  hearts  of  men  ;  the  Human  Species,  as  it 
were,  unconsciously  or  consciously,  gone  all  to  one  Sodality  of 
Jesuitism  :  who  will  deliver  us  from  the  body  of  this  death  ! 
It  is  in  truth  like  death-in-life  ;  a  living-criminal  (as  in  the  old 
Roman  days)  with  a  corpse  lashed  fast  to  him.  What  wretch 
could  have  deserved  such  a  doom  ? 

As  to  this  Ignatius,  I  am  aware  he  is  admired,  and  even 
transcendently  admired,  or  what  we  call  worshipped,  by  mul¬ 
titudes  of  human  creatures,  who  to  this  day  expect,  or  en¬ 
deavor  to  expect,  some  kind  of  salvation  from  him ;  —  whom 
it  is  so  painful  to  enrage  against  me,  if  I  could  avoid  it !  Un¬ 
doubtedly  Ignatius,  centuries  ago,  gave  satisfaction  to  the 
Deyjl’s-Advocate,  the  Pope  and  other  parties  interested ;  was 
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canonized,  named  Saint,  and  raised  duly  into  Heaven  officially 
so  called ;  whereupon,  with  many,  he  passes,  ever  since,  for  a 
kind  of  God,  or  person  who  has  much  influence  with  the  gods. 
—  Alas,  the  admiration,  and  transcendent  admiration,  of  man¬ 
kind,  goes  a  strange  road  in  these  times  !  Hudson  too  had  his 
canonization :  and  by  Vox  Populi,  if  not  by  Pope  and  Devil’s 
Advocate,  was  raised  to  a  kind  of  brass  Olympus  by  mankind ; 
and  rode  there  for  a  year  or  two  ;  —  though  he  is  already  gone 
to  warming-pans  again.  A  poor  man,  in  our  day,  has  many 
gods  foisted  on  him;  and  big  voices  bid  him,  “Worship,  or 

be - !  ”  in  a  menacing  and  confusing  manner.  What  shall 

he  do  ?  By  far  the  greater  part  of  said  gods,  current  in  the 
public,  whether  canonized  by  Pope  or  Populus,  are  mere  dumb 
Apises  and  beatified  Prize-oxen; — nay  some  of  them,  who 
have  articulate  faculty,  are  devils  instead  of  gods.  A  poor 
man  that  would  save  his  soul  alive  is  reduced  to  the  sad  neces¬ 
sity  of  sharply  trying  his  gods  whether  they  are  divine  or  not ; 
which  is  a  terrible  pass  for  mankind,  and  lays  an  awful  prob¬ 
lem  upon  each  man.  The  man  must  do  it,  however.  At  his 
own  peril  he  will  have  to  do  this  problem  too,  which  is  one  of 
the  awfulest ;  and  his  neighbors,  all  but  a  most  select  portion 
of  them,  portion  generally  not  clad  in  official  tiaras,  can  be  of 
next  to  no  help  to  him  in  it,  nay  rather  will  infinitely  hinder 
iiim  in  it,  as  matters  go.  If  Ignatius,  worshipped  by  millions 
as  a  kind  of  god,  is,  in  eternal  fact,  a  kind  of  devil,  or  enemy 
of  whatsoever  is  godlike  in  man’s  existence,  surely  it  is  press- 
mgly  expedient  that  men  were  made  aware  of  it ;  that  men, 
with  whatever  earnestness  is  yet  in  them,  laid  it  awfully  to 
heart ! 

Prim  friend  with  the  black  serge  gown,  with  the  rosary, 
scapulary,  and  I  know  not  what  other  spiritual  block-and- 
tackle,  —  scowl  not  on  me.  If  in  thy  poor  heart,  under  its 
rosaries,  there  dwell  any  human  piety,  awe-struck  reverence 
towards  the  Supreme  Maker,  devout  compassion  towards  this 
poor  Earth  and  her  sons,  —  scowl  not  anathema  on  me,  listen 
to  me  ;  for  I  swear  thou  art  my  brother,  in  spite  of  rosaries 
and  scapularies  ;  and  I  recognize  thee,  though  thou  canst  not 
me ;  and  with  love  and  pity  know  thee  for  a  brother,  though 
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enchanted  into  the  condition  of  a  spiritual  mummy.  Hapless 
creature,  curse  me  not ;  listen  to  me,  and  consider  ;  —  perhaps 
even  thou  wilt  escape  from  mummyhood,  and  become  once 
more  a  living  soul ! 

Of  Ignatius,  then,  I  must  take  leave  to  say,  there  can  this 
be  recorded,  that  probably  he  has  done  more  mischief  in  the 
Earth  than  any  man  born  since.  A  scandalous  mortal,  O 
brethren  of  mankind  who  live  by  truth  and  not  by  falsity,  I 
must  call  this  man.  Altogether,  —  here  where  I  stand,  look¬ 
ing  on  millions  of  poor  pious  brothers  reduced  to  spiritual 
mummyhood,  who  curse  me  because  I  try  to  speak  the  truth 
to  them,  and  on  a  whole  world  canting  and  grimacing  from 
birth  to  death,  and  finding  in  their  life  two  serious  indubita- 
bilities,  Cookery  and  Scrip,  —  how,  if  he  is  the  representative 
and  chief  fountain  of  all  this,  can  I  call  him  other  than  the 
superlative  of  scandals  ?  A  bad  man,  I  think ;  not  good  by 
nature  ;  and  by  destiny  swollen  into  a  very  Ahriman  of  bad¬ 
ness.  Not  good  by  nature,  I  perceive.  A  man  born  greedy; 
whose  greatness  in  the  beginning,  and  even  in  the  end  if  we 
will  look  well,  is  indicated  chiefly  by  the  depth  of  his  appetite  : 
not  the  recommendable  kind  of  man  !  A  man  full  of  prurient 
elements  from  the  first ;  which  at  the  last,  through  his  long 
course,  have  developed  themselves  over  the  family  of  mankind 
into  an  expression  altogether  tremendous. 

A  young  Spanish  soldier  and  hidalgo  with  hot  Biscayan 
blood,  distinguished,  as  I  understand,  by  his  fierce  appetites 
chiefly,  by  his  audacities  and  sensualities,  and  loud  unreason¬ 
able  decision  That  this  Universe,  in  spite  of  rumors  to  the 
"  contrary,  was  a  Cookery-shop  and  Bordel,  wherein  garlic, 
jamaica-pepper,  unfortunate  females  and  other  spicery  and 
garnishing  awaited  the  bold  human  appetite,  and  the  rest  of 
it  was  mere  rumor  and  moonshine  :  with  this  life-theory  and 
practice  had  Ignatius  lived  some  thirty  years,  a  hot  human 
Papin’s-digester  and  little  other ;  when,  on  the  walls  of  Pam- 
peluna,  the  destined  cannon-shot  shattered  both  his  legs,  — 
leaving  his  head,  hitting  only  his  legs,  so  the  Destinies  would 
have  it,  —  and  he  fell  at  once  totally  prostrate,  a  wrecked 
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Papin’s-digester ;  lay  many  weeks  horizontal,  and  had  in  that 
tedious  posture  to  commence  a  new  series  of  reflections.  He 
began  to  perceive  now  that  “  the  rest  of  it  ”  was  not  mere 
rumor  and  moonshine  ;  that  the  rest  was,  in  fact,  the  whole 
secret  of  the  matter.  That  the  Cookery-shop  and  Bordel  was 
a  magical  delusion,  a  sleight-of-hand  of  Satan,  to  lead  Ignatius 
down,  by  garlic  and  finer  temporal  spiceries,  to  eternal  Hell ; 
—  and  that  in  short  he,  Ignatius,  had  lived  hitherto  as  a  de¬ 
graded  ferocious  Human  Pig,  one  of  the  most  perfect  scoun¬ 
drels  ;  and  was,  at  that  date,  no  other  than  a  blot  on  Creation, 
and  a  scandal  to  mankind. 

With  which  set  of  reflections  who  could  quarrel  ?  The  re¬ 
flections  were  true,  were  salutary  ;  nay  there  was  something 
of  sacred  in  them,  —  as  in  the  repentance  of  man,  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  by  erring  man  that  wrong  is  not  right,  that  wrong 
differs  from  right  as  deep  Hell  from  high  Heaven,  there  ever 

is.  Ignatius’s  soul  was  in  convulsions,  in  agonies  of  new-birth ; 
for  which  I  honor  Ignatius.  Human  sincerity  could  not  but 
have  told  him  :  “Yes,  in  several  respects,  thou  art  a  detestable 
Human  Pig,  and  disgrace  to  the  family  of  man ;  for  which  it 
behooves  thee  to  be  in  nameless  remorse,  till  thy  life  either 
mend  or  end.  Consider,  there  as  thou  liest  with  thy  two 
legs  smashed,  the  peccant  element  that  is  in  thee ;  discover 

it,  rigorously  tear  it  out ;  reflect  what  farther  thou  wilt  do. 
A  life  yet  remains ;  to  be  led,  clearly,  in  some  new  manner : 
how  wilt  thou  lead  it  ?  Sit  silent  for  the  rest  of  thy  days  ? 
In  some  most  modest  seclusion,  hide  thyself  from  a  human¬ 
kind  which  has  been  dishonored  by  thee  ?  Thy  sin  being  pru¬ 
riency  of  appetite,  give  that  at  least  no  farther  scope  under 
any  old  or  new  form  ?  ” 

I  admit,  the  question  was  not  easy.  Think,  in  this  his 
wrecked  horizontal  position,  what  could  or  should  the  poor 
individual  called  Inigo,  Ignatius,  or  whatever  the  first  name 
of  him  was,  have  done  ?  Truly  for  Ignatius  the  question  was 
very  complicated.  But,  had  he  asked  from  Nature  and  the 
Eternal  Oracles  a  remedy  for  wrecked  sensualism,  here  surely 
was  one  thing  that  would  have  suggested  itself :  To  annihilate 
his  pruriency.  To  cower,  silent  and  ashamed,  into  some  dim 
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corner ;  and  resolve  to  make  henceforth  as  little  noise  as  possi¬ 
ble.  That  would  have  been  modest,  salutary ;  that  might 
have  led  to  many  other  virtues,  and  gradually  to  all.  That,  I 
think,  is  what  the  small  still  voices  would  have  told  Ignatius, 
could  he  have  heard  them  amid  the  loud  bullyings  and  liturgy- 
ings ;  but  he  could  n’t,  perhaps  he  never  tried; — and  that, 
accordingly,  was  not  what  Ignatius  resolved  upon. 

In  fact,  Christian  doctrine,  backed  by  all  the  human  wis¬ 
dom  I  could  ever  hear  of,  inclines  me  to  think  that  Ignatius, 
had  he  been  a  good  and  brave  man,  should  have  consented,  at 
this  point,  to  be  damned,  —  as  was  clear  to  him  that  he  de¬ 
served  to  be.  Here  would  have  been  a  healing  solace  to  his 
conscience ;  one  transcendent  act  of  virtue  which  it  still  lay 
with  him,  the  worst  of  sinners,  to  do.  “To  die  forever,  as 
I  have  deserved;  let  Eternal  Justice  triumph  so,  by  means 
of  me  and  my  foul  scandals,  since  otherwise  it  may  not !  ” 
Selbsttodtung,  Annihilation  of  Self,  justly  reckoned  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  all  virtue :  here  is  the  highest  form  of  it,  still 
possible  to  the  lowest  man.  The  voice  of  Nature  this,  to  a 
repentant  outcast  sinner  turning  again  towards  the  realms  of 
manhood ;  —  and  I  understand  it  is  the  precept  of  all  right 
Christianity  too.  But  no,  Ignatius  could  not,  in  his  lowest 
abasement,  consent  to  have  justice  done  on  him,  not  on  him, 
ah  no ;  —  and  there  lay  his  crime  and  his  misfortune,  which 
has  brought  such  penalty  on  him  and  us. 

The  truth  is,  it  was  not  of  Eternal  Nature  and  her  Oracles 
that  Ignatius  inquired,  poor  man ;  it  was  of  Temporary  Art 
and  hers,  and  these  sang  not  of  self-annihilation,  or  Ignatius 
would  not  hear  that  part  of  their  song.  Not  so  did  Ignatius 
read  the  omens.  “  My  pruriency  being  terribly  forbidden  on 
one  side,  let  it,”  thought  Ignatius,  deeply  unconscious  of  such 
a  thought,  “  have  terrible  course  on  another.  Garlic-cookery 
and  such  like  excitations  are  accursed  to  me  forever ;  but  can¬ 
not  I  achieve  something  that  shall  still  assert  my  Ego  I  in  a 
highly  gratifying  manner  ?  ”  Alas,  human  sincerity,  hard  as 
his  scourging  had  been,  was  not  quite  attainable  by  him.  In 
his  frantic  just  agonies,  he  flung  himself  before  the  shrine  of 
Virgin  Marys,  Saints  of  the  Romish  Calendar,  three-hatted 
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Holy  Fathers,  and  uncertain  Thaumaturgic  Entities ;  praying 
that  he  might  be  healed  by  miracle,  not  by  course  of  nature ; 
and  that,  for  one  most  fatal  item,  his  pruriency  of  appetite 
might,  under  new  inverse  forms,  —  continue  with  him.  Which 
prayer,  we  may  say,  was  granted. 

In  the  depths  of  his  despair,  all  Nature  glooming  veritable 
reprobation  on  him,  and  Eternal  Justice  whispering,  “Accept 
what  thou  hast  merited,”  there  rose  this  altogether  turbid 
semi-artificial  glare  of  hope  upon  Ignatius,  “  The  Virgin  will 
save  me,  the  Virgin  has  saved  me  :  ”  —  Well  and  good,  I  say  ; 
then  be  quiet,  and  let  us  see  some  temperance  and  modesty 
in  you.  Far  otherwise  did  Ignatius  resolve :  temperance  and 
true  modesty  were  not  among  the  gifts  of  this  precious  in¬ 
dividual  the  Virgin  had  been  at  the  pains  to  save.  Many 
plans  Ignatius  tried  to  make  his  Ego  I  still  available  on  Earth, 
and  still  keep  Heaven  open  for  him.  His  pilgrimings  and 
battlings,  his  silent  sufferings  and  wrestlings  for  that  object, 
are  enormous,  and  reach  the  highest  pitch  of  the  prurient- 
heroic.  At  length,  after  various  failures  and  unsatisfactory 
half-successes,  it  struck  him:  “Has  not  there  lately  been  a 
sort  of  revolt  against  the  Virgin,  and  the  Holy  Father  who 
takes  care  of  her  ?  Certain  infernal  Heresiarchs  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere,  I  am  told,  have  risen  up  against  the  Holy 
Father,  arguing  with  terrible  plausibility  that  he  is  an  Unholy 
Phantasm :  he  ;  —  and  if  so,  what  am  I  and  my  outlooks  !  A 
new  light,  presumably  of  Hell,  has  risen  to  that  effect ;  which 
new  light  —  why  cannot  I  vow  here,  and  consecrate  myself,  to 
battle  against,  and  with  my  whole  strength  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  ?  ”  That  was  the  task  Ignatius  fixed  upon  as  his ; 
and  at  that  he  has  been  busy,  he  and  an  immense  and  ever- 
increasing  sodality  of  mortals,  these  three  hundred  years  ;  and, 
through  various  fortune,  they  have  brought  it  thus  far. 
Truly  to  one  of  the  most  singular  predicaments  the  affairs  of 
mankind  ever  stood  in  before. 

If  the  new  light  is  of  Hell,  0  Ignatius,  right :  but  if  of 
Heaven,  there  is  not,  that  I  know  of,  any  equally  damnable 
sin  as  thine !  No ;  thy  late  Pighood  itself  is  trivial  in  com¬ 
parison.  Frantic  mortal,  wilt  thou,  at  the  bidding  of  any 
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Papa,  war  against  Almighty  God  ?  Is  there  no  “  inspiration,” 
then,  but  an  ancient  Jewish,  Greekish,  Romish  one,  with  big 
revenues,  loud  liturgies  and  red  stockings  ?  The  Pope  is  old ; 
but  Eternity,  thou  shalt  observe,  is  older.  High-treason  against 
all  the  Universe  is  dangerous  to  do.  Quench  not  among  us,  I 
advise  thee,  the  monitions  of  that  thrice-sacred  gospel,  holier 
than  all  gospels,  which  dwells  in  each  man  direct  from  the 
Maker  of  him !  Frightfully  will  it  be  avenged  on  thee,  and 
on  all  that  follow  thee  ;  to  the  sixth  generation  and  farther, 
ail  men  shall  lie  under  this  gigantic  Upas-tree  thou  hast  been 
planting;  terribly  will  the  gods  avenge  it  on  thee,  and  on  all 
thy  Father  Adam’s  house  ! 


Ignatius’s  black  militia,  armed  with  this  precious  message 
of  salvation,  have  now  been  campaigning  over  all  the  world 
for  about  three  hundred  years  ;  and  openly  or  secretly  have 
done  a  mighty  work  over  all  the  world.  Who  can  count  what 
a  work !  Where  you  meet  a  man  believing  in  the  salutary 
nature  of  falsehoods,  or  the  divine  authority  of  things  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  fancying  that  to  serve  the  Good  Cause  he  must  call 
the  Devil  to  his  aid,  there  is  a  follower  of  Unsaint  Ignatius  ; 
not  till  the  last  of  these  men  has  vanished  from  the  Earth 
will  our  account  with  Ignatius  be  quite  settled,  and  his  black 
militia  have  got  their  mittimus  to  Chaos  again.  They  have 
given  a  new  substantive  to  modern  languages.  The  word 
“Jesuitism  ”  now,  in  all  countries,  expresses  an  idea  for  which 
there  was  in  Nature  no  prototype  before.  Not  till  these  late 
centuries  had  the  human  soul  generated  that  abomination,  or 
needed  to  name  it.  Truly  they  have  achieved  great  things  in 
the  world ;  and  a  general  result  which  we  may  call  stupendous. 
Not  victory  for  Ignatius  and  the  black  militia,  —  no,  till  the 
Universe  itself  become  a  cunningly  devised  Fable,  and  God 
the  Maker  abdicate  in  favor  of  Beelzebub,  I  do  not  see  how 
“  victory  ”  can  fall  on  that  side  !  But  they  have  done  such 
deadly  execution  on  the  general  soul  of  man;  and  have 
wrought  such  havoc  on  the  terrestrial  and  supernal  interests 
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of  this  world,  as  insure  to  Jesuitism  a  long  memory  in 
human  annals. 

How  many  three-hatted  Papas,  and  scandalous  Consecrated 
Phantasms,  cleric  and  laic,  convicted  or  not  yet  suspected  to 
be  Phantasms  and  servants  of  the  Devil  and  not  of  God,  does 
it  still  retain  in  existence  in  all  corners  of  this  afflicted  world ! 
Germany  had  its  War  of  Thirty  Years,  among  other  wars,  on 
this  subject ;  and  had  there  not  been  elsewhere  a  nobler  loy¬ 
alty  to  God’s  Cause  than  was  to  be  found  in  Germany  at  that 
date,  Ignatius  with  his  rosaries  and  gibbet-ropes,  with  his 
honey-mouthed  Fathers  Lammerlein  in  black  serge,  and  heavy- 
fisted  Fathers  Wallenstein  in  chain  armor,  must  have  carried 
it ;  and  that  alarming  Lutheran  new-light  would  have  been 
got  extinguished  again.  The  Continent  once  well  quenched 
out,  it  was  calculated  England  might  soon  be  made  to  follow, 
and  then  the  whole  world  were  blessed  with  orthodoxy.  So 
it  had  been  computed.  But  Gustavus,  a  man  prepared  to  die 
if  needful,  Gustavus  with  his  Swedes  appeared  upon  the  scene  ; 
nay  shortly  Oliver  Cromwell  with  his  Puritans  appeared  upon 
it;  and  the  computation  quite  broke  down.  Beyond  seas  and 
within  seas,  the  Wallensteins  and  Lammerleins,  the  Hyacinths 
and  Andreas  Habernfelds,  the  Lauds  and  Charleses,  —  in  fine, 
Ignatius  and  all  that  held  of  him,  —  had  to  cower  into  their 
holes  again,  and  try  it  by  new  methods.  Many  were  their 
methods,  their  fortune  various;  and  ever  and  anon,  to  the 
hope  or  the  terror  of  this  and  the  other  man  of  weak  judgment, 
it  has  seemed  that  victory  was  just  about  to  crown  Ignatius. 
True,  too  true,  the  execution  done  upon  the  soul  of  mankind 
has  been  enormous  and  tremendous  ;  but  victory  to  Ignatius 
there  has  been  none,  —  and  will  and  can  be  none. 

Hay  at  last,  ever  since  1789  and  ’93,  the  figure  of  the  quar¬ 
rel  has  much  altered ;  and  the  hope  for  Ignatius  (except  to 
here  and  there  a  man  of  weak  judgment)  has  become  a  flat 
impossibility.  For  Luther  and  Protestantism  Proper  having, 
so  to  speak,  withdrawn  from  the  battle-field,  as  entities  whose 
work  was  done,  there  then  appeared  on  it  Jean  Jacques  and 
French  Sansculottism  ;  to  which  all  creatures  have  gradually 
joined  themselves.  Whereby  now  we  have  Protestantism 
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Improper,  —  a  Protestantism  universal  and  illimitable  on  the 
part  of  all  men ;  the  whole  world  risen  into  anarchic  mutiny, 
with  pike  and  paving-stone ;  swearing  by  Heaven  above  and 
also  by  Hell  beneath,  by  the  Eternal  Yea  and  the  Eternal  Ho, 
that  Ignatius  and  Imposture  shall  not  rule  them  any  more, 
neither  in  soul  nor  in  body  nor  in  breeches-pocket  any  more  ; 
but  that  they  will  go  unruled  rather,  —  as  they  hope  it  will 
be  possible  for  them  to  do.  This  is  Ignatius’s  “  destruction  ” 
of  Protestantism  :  he  has  destroyed  it  into  Sansculottism,  such 
a  form  of  all-embracing  Protestantism  as  was  never  dreamt  of 
by  the  human  soul  before.  So  that  now,  at  last,  there  is  hope 
of  final  death  and  rest  to  Ignatius  and  his  labors.  Ignatius, 
1  perceive,  is  now  sure  to  die,  and  be  abolished  before  long; 
nay  is  already  dead,  and  will  not  even  galvanize  much  farther ; 
but,  in  fine,  is  hourly  sinking  towards  the  Abyss,  —  dragging 
much  along  with  him  thither.  Whole  worlds  along  with  him  : 
such  continents  of  things,  once  living  and  beautiful,  now  dead 
and  horrible ;  things  once  sacred,  now  not  even  commonly 
profane  :  —  fearful  and  wonderful,  to  every  thinking  heart 
and  seeing  eye,  in  these  days !  That  is  the  answer,  slowly 
enunciated,  but  irrevocable  and  indubitable,  which  Ignatius 
gets  in  Heaven’s  High  Court,  when  he  appeals  there,  asking, 
“  Am  I  a  Sanctus  or  not,  as  the  Papa  and  his  Devil’s-Advocate 
told  me  I  was  ?  ” 

The  “vivaciousness  ”  of  Jesuitism  is  much  spoken  of,  as  a 
thing  creditable.  And  truly  it  is  remarkable,  though  I  think 
in  the  way  of  wonder  even  more  than  of  admiration,  what  a 
quantity  of  killing  it  does  require.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
Cromwells  and  Gustavuses,  and  what  they  did,  they  and  theirs, 
—  it  is  near  a  century  now  since  Pombal  and  Aranda,  secular 
and  not  divine  men,  yet  useful  antiseptic  products  of  their 
generation,  felt  called,  if  not  consciously  by  Heaven,  then  by 
Earth  which  is  unconsciously  a  bit  of  Heaven,  to  cut  down 
this  scandal  from  the  world,  and  make  the  earth  rid  of  J esuit- 
ism  for  one  thing.  What  a  wide-sweeping  sheer  they  gave  it, 
as  with  the  sudden  scythe  of  universal  death,  is  well  known ; 
and  how,  mown  down  from  side  to  side  of  the  world  in  one 
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day,  it  had  to  lie  sorrowfully  slain  and  withering  under  the 
sun.  After  all  which,  nay  after  1793  itself,  does  not  Jesuit¬ 
ism  still  pretend  to  be  alive,  and  in  this  year  1850,  still  (by 
dint  of  steady  galvanism)  show  some  quivering  in  its  fingers 
and  toes  ?  Vivacious,  sure  enough ;  and  I  suppose  there  must 
be  reasons  for  it,  which  it  is  well  to  note  withal.  But  what 
if  such  vivaciousness  were,  in  good  part,  like  that  of  evil 
weeds;  if  the  “strength”  of  Jesuitism  were  like  that  of 
typhus-fever,  not  a  recommendable  kind  of  strength  ! 

I  hear  much  also  of  “  obedience,”  how  that  and  the  kindred 
virtues  are  prescribed  and  exemplified  by  J esuitism ;  the  truth 
of  which,  and  the  merit  of  which,  far  be  it  from  me  to  deny. 
Obedience,  a  virtue  universally  forgotten  in  these  days,  will 
have  to  become  universally  known  again.  Obedience  is  good, 
and  indispensable :  but  if  it  be  obedience  to  what  is  wrong 
and  false,  — -  good  Heavens,  there  is  no  name  for  such  a  depth 
of  human  cowardice  and  calamity  ;  spurned  everlastingly  by 
the  gods.  Loyalty  ?  Will  you  be  loyal  to  Beelzebub  ?  Will 
you  “  make  a  covenant  with  Death  and  Hell  ”  ?  I  will  not  be 
loyal  to  Beelzebub  ;  I  will  become  a  nomadic  Choctaw  rather, 
a  barricading  Sansculotte,  a  Conciliation-Hall  repealer;  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  is  venial  to  that. 

The  virtues  of  Jesuitism,  seasoned  with  that  fatal  condiment, 
are  other  than  quite  virtuous !  To  cherish  pious  thoughts,  and 
assiduously  keep  your  eye  directed  to  a  Heaven  that  is  not 
real :  will  that  yield  divine  life  to  you,  or  hideous  galvanic 
life-in-death  ?  To  cherish  many  quasi-human  virtues,  really 
many  possibilities  of  virtue  ;  and  wed  them  all  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  God  can  be  served  by  believing  what  is  not  true  : 
to  put  out  the  sacred  lamp  of  Intellect  within  you  ;  to  decide 
on  maiming  yourself  of  that  higher  godlike  gift,  which  God 
himself  has  given  you  with  a  silent  but  awful  charge  in  regard 
to  it ;  to  be  bullied  and  bowowed  out  of  your  loyalty  to  the. 
God  of  Light  by  big  Phantasms  and  three-hatted  Chimeras  : 
can  I  call  that  by  the  name  of  nobleness  or  human  courage  ? 
—  “  Could  not  help  it,”  say  you  ?  If  “  a  man  cannot  help  it,” 
a  man  must  allow  me  to  say  he  has  unfortunately  given  the 
most  conspicuous  proof  of  caitiffhood  that  lay  within  his 
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human  possibility,  and  he  must  cease  to  brag  to  me  about  his 
“  virtues,”  in  that  sad  case  ! 

But,  in  fact,  the  character  of  the  poor  creature  named 
Ignatius,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  and  worst,  concerns  us 
little  ;  not  even  that  of  the  specific  Jesuit  Body  concerns  us 
much.  The  Jesuits  proper  have  long  since  got  their  final 
mittimus  from  England.  Nor,  in  the  seventeenth  century, — 
with  an  ubiquitous  alarming  Toby  Mathews,  Andreas  Habern- 
feld  and  Company  ;  with  there  a  Father  Hyacinth,  and  here 
a  William  Laud  and  Charles  First, — was  this  by  any  means 
so  light  a  business  as  we  now  fancy.  But  it  has  been  got 
accomplished.  Long  now  have  the  English  People  under¬ 
stood  that  Jesuits  proper,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  Nothing 
(which  is  the  commonest  case),  are  servants  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness :  by  Puritan  Cromwelliads  on  the  great  scale,  and 
on  the  small  by  diligent  hunting,  confinement  in  the  Clink 
Prison,  and  judicial  tribulation,  — let  us  say,  by  earnest  pious 
thought  and  fight,  and  the  labors  of  the  valiant  born  to  us,  — 
this  country  has  been  tolerably  cleared  of  J esuits  proper  ;  nor 
is  there  danger  of  tlieir  ever  coming  to  a  head  here  again. 
But,  alas,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit  Body  avails  us  little, 
when  the  Jesuit  Soul  has  so  nestled  itself  in  the  life  of  man¬ 
kind  everywhere.  What  we  have  to  complain  of  is,  that  all 
men  are  become  Jesuits  !  That  no  man  speaks  the  truth  to 
you  or  to  himself,  but  that  every  man  lies,  —  with  blasphe¬ 
mous  audacity,  and  does  not  know  that  he  is  lying,  — before 
God  and  man,  in  regard  to  almost  all  manner  of  things.  This 
is  the  fell  heritage  bequeathed  us  by  Ignatius  ;  to  this  sad 
stage  has  our  battle  with  him  come. 

Consider  it,  good  reader ;  —  and  yet  alas,  if  thou  be  not  one 
of  a  thousand,  what  is  the  use  of  bidding  thee  consider  it ! 
The  deadliest  essence  of  the  curse  we  now  labor  under  is  that 
the  light  of  our  inner  eyesight  is  gone  out ;  that  such  things 
are  not  discernible  by  considering.  “Cant  and  even  sincere 
Cant :  ”  0  Heaven,  when  a  man  doing  his  sincerest  is  still 
but  canting!  For  this  is  the  sad  condition  of  the  insincere 
man :  he  is  doomed  all  his  days  to  deal  with  insincerities ; 
Vol.  6  Z.Z 
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to  live,  move,  and  have  his  being  in  traditions  and  conven¬ 
tionalities.  If  the  traditions  have  grown  old,  the  convention¬ 
alities  will  be  mostly  false  ;  true  in  no  sense  can  they  be  for 
him  :  never  shall  he  behold  the  truth  of  any  matter ;  formu¬ 
las,  theologic,  economic  and  other,  certain  superficial  readings 
of  truth,  required  in  the  market-place,  these  he  will  take  with 
him,  these  he  will  apply  dexterously,  and  with  these  he  will 
have  to  satisfy  himself.  Sincerity  shall  not  exist  for  him ; 
he  shall  think  that  he  has  found  it,  while  it  is  yet  far  away. 
The  deep,  awful  and  indeed  divine  quality  of  truth  that  lies 
in  every  object,  and  in  virtue  of  which  the  object  exists,  — 
from  his  poor  eyes  this  is  forever  hidden.  Not  with  austere 
divine  realities  which  belong  to  the  Universe  and  to  Eternity, 
but  with  paltry  ambiguous  phantasms,  comfortable  and  un¬ 
comfortable,  which  belong  to  his  own  parish,  and  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  week  or  generation,  shall  he  pass  his  days. 

There  had  been  liars  in  the  world  ;  alas,  never  since  the 
Old  Serpent  tempted  Eve,  had  the  world  been  free  of  liars, 
neither  will  it  be  :  but  there  was  in  this  of  Jesuit  Ignatius 
an  apotheosis  of  falsity,  a  kind  of  subtle  quintessence  and 
deadly  virus  of  lying,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen 
before.  Measure  it,  if  you  can ;  prussic-acid  and  chloroform 
are  poor  to  it  !  Men  had  served  the  Devil,  and  men  had  very 
imperfectly  served  God ;  but  to  think  that  God  could  be 
served  more  perfectly  by  taking  the  Devil  into  partnership, 

—  this  was  a  novelty  of  St.  Ignatius.  And  this  is  now  no 
novelty;  to  such  extent  has  the  Jesuit  chloroform  stupefied 
us  all.  This  is  the  universal  faith  and  practice,  for  several 
generations  past,  of  the  class  called  good  men  in  this  world. 
They  are  in  general  mutineers,  sansculottes,  angry  disorderly 
persons,  and  a  class  rather  worthy  to  be  called  bad,  who 
hitherto  assert  the  contrary  of  this.  “  Be  careful  how  you 
believe  truth,”  cries  the  good  man  everywhere  :  “  Composure 
and  a  whole  skin  are  very  valuable.  Truth,  —  who  knows? 

—  many  things  are  not  true  ;  most  things  are  uncertainties, 
very  prosperous  things  are  even  open  falsities  that  have  been 
agreed  upon.  There  is  little  certain  truth  going.  If  it  is  n’t 
orthodox  truth,  it  will  play  the  very  devil  with  you!  ” 
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Did  the  Human  Species  ever  lie  in  such  a  soak  of  horrors, 
—  sunk  like  steeping  flax  under  the  wide-spread  fetid  Hell- 
waters,  : —  In  all  spiritual  respects  dead,  dead ;  voiceless  to¬ 
wards  Heaven  for  centuries  back  ;  merely  sending  up,  in  the 
form  of  mute  prayer,  such  an  odor  as  the  angels  never  smelt 
before !  It  has  to  lie  there,  till  the  worthless  part  has  been 
rotted  out ;  till  much  has  been  rotted  out,  I  do  perceive ;  — 
and  perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  the  precious  lint  fibre. 
itself  is  in  danger;  and  men,  if  they  are  not  delivered,  will 
cease  to  be  men,  or  to  be  at  all !  0  Heavens,  with  divine 

Hudson  on  this  hand,  and  divine  Ignatius  on  that,  and  the 
Gorham  Controversy  going  on,  and  the  Irish  Tenant  Agitation 
(which  will  soon  become  a  Scotch  and  an  English  ditto)  just 
about  beginning,  is  not  the  hour  now  nearly  come  ?  Words 
fail  us  when  we  would  speak  of  what  Ignatius  has  done  for 
men.  Probably  the  most  virulent  form  of  sin  which  the  Old 
Serpent  has  yet  rejoiced  in  on  our  poor  Earth.  For  me  it  is 
the  deadliest  high  treason  against  God  our  Maker  which  the 
soul  of  man  could  commit. 

And  this,  then,  is  the  horrible  conclusion  we  have  arrived 
at,  in  England  as  in  all  countries ;  and  with  less  protest 
against  it  hitherto,  and  not  with  more,  in  England  than  in 
other  countries  ?  That  the  great  body  of  orderly  consider¬ 
ate  men ;  men  affecting  the  name  of  good  and  pious,  and 
who,  in  fact,  excluding  certain  silent  exceptionary  individ¬ 
uals  one  to  the  million,  such  as  the  Almighty  Beneficence 
never  quite  withholds,  are  accounted  our  best  men,  —  have 
unconsciously  abnegated  the  sacred  privilege  and  duty  of 
acting  or  speaking  the  truth ;  and  fancy  that  it  is  not  truth 
that  is  to  be  acted,  but  that  an  amalgam  of  truth  and  falsity 
is  the  safe  thing.  In  parliament  and  pulpit,  in  book  and 
speech,  in  whatever  spiritual  thing  men  have  to  commune 
of,  or  to  do  together,  this  is  the  rule  they  have  lapsed  into, 
this  is  the  pass  they  have  arrived  at.  We  have  to  report 
that  Human  Speech  is  not  true !  That  it  is  false  to  a  degree 
never  witnessed  in  this  world  till  lately.  Such  a  subtle  virus 
of  falsity  in  the  very  essence  of  it,  as  far  excels  all  open 
lying,  or  prior  kinds  of  falsity ;  false  with  consciousness  of 
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being  sincere  !  The  heart  of  the  world  is  corrupted  to  the 
core  ;  a  detestable  devil’s-poison  circulates  in  the  life-blood 
of  mankind;  taints  with  abominable  deadly  malady  all  that 
mankind  do.  Such  a  curse  never  fell  on  men  before. 

For  the  falsity  of  speech  rests  on  a  far  deeper  falsity. 
False  speech,  as  is  inevitable  when  men  long  practise  it,  falsi¬ 
fies  all  things ;  the  very  thoughts,  or  fountains  of  speech  and 
action  become  false.  Ere  long,  by  the  appointed  curse  of 
Heaven,  a  man’s  intellect  ceases  to  be  capable  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  truth,  when  he  permits  himself  to  deal  in  speaking  or  act¬ 
ing  what  is  false.  Watch  well  the  tongue,  for  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  life  !  Oh,  the  foul  leprosy  that  heaps  itself  in  mon¬ 
strous  accumulation  over  Human  Life,  and  obliterates  all  the 
divine  features  of  it  into  one  hideous  mountain  of  purulent 
disease,  when  Human  Life  parts  company  with  truth ;  and 
fancies,  taught  by  Ignatius  or  another,  that  lies  will  be  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  it !  We  of  these  late  centuries  have  suffered  as  the 
sons  of  Adam  never  did  before  ;  hebetated,  sunk  under  moun¬ 
tains  of  torpid  leprosy ;  and  studying  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  this  is  health. 

And  if  we  have  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  death  into  the 
Sorcerer’s  Sabbath  of  Anarchy,  is  it  not  the  chief  of  blessings 
that  we  are  awake  at  all  ?  Thanks  to  Transcendent  Sanscu- 
lottism  and  the  long-memorable  French  Revolution,  the  one 
veritable  and  tremendous  Gospel  of  these  bad  ages,  divine 
Gospel  such  as  we  deserved,  and  merciful  too,  though  preached 
in  thunder  and  terror!  Napoleon  Campaignings,  September 
Massacres,  Reigns  of  Terror,  Anacharsis  Clootz  and  Pontiff 
Robespierre,  and  still  more  beggarly  tragicalities  that  we  have 
since  seen,  and  are  still  to  see :  what  frightful  thing  were  not 
a  little  less  frightful  than  the  thing  we  had?  Peremptory 
was  our  necessity  of  putting  J esuitism  away,  of  awakening  to 
the  consciousness  of  Jesuitism.  “  Horrible,”  yes :  how  could 
it  be  other  than  horrible  ?  Like  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  it 
lies  round  us,  one  nightmare  wilderness,  and  wreck  of  dead- 
men’s  bones,  this  false  modern  world ;  and  no  rapt  Ezekiel  in 
prophetic  vision  imaged  to  himself  things  sadder,  more  horrible 
and  terrible,  than  the  eyes  of  men,  if  they  are  awake,  may  now 
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deliberately  see.  Many  yet  sleep ;  but  the  sleep  of  all,  as  we 
judge  by  their  maundering  and  jargoning,  their  Gorham  Con¬ 
troversies,  street-barricadings,  and  uneasy  tossings  and  som¬ 
nambulisms,  is  not  far  from  ending.  Novalis  says,  “  We  are 
near  awakening  when  we  dream  that  we  are  dreaming.” 


A  man’s  “  religion  ”  consists  not  of  the  many  things  he  is  in 
doubt  of  and  tries  to  believe,  but  of  the  few  he  is  assured  of, 
and  has  no  need  of  effort  for  believing.  His  religion,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  a  discerned  fact,  and  coherent  system  of  discerned 
facts  to  him  ;  he  stands  fronting  the  worlds  and  the  eternities 
upon  it :  to  doubt  of  it  is  not  permissible  at  all !  He  must 
verify  or  expel  his  doubts,  convert  them  into  certainty  of  Yes 
or  No ;  or  they  will  be  the  death  of  his  religion.  — But,  on  the 
other  hand,  convert  them  into  certainty  of  Yes  and  No;  or 
even  of  Yes  though  No,  as  the  Ignatian  method  is,  what  will 
become  of  your  religion  ?  Let  us  glance  a  little  at  this  strange 
aspect  of  our  affairs. 

What  a  man’s  or  nation’s  available  religion  at  any  time  is, 
may  sometimes,  especially  if  he  abound  in  Bishops,  Gorham 
Controversies,  and  richly  endowed  Churches  and  Church- 
practices,  be  difficult  to  say.  Bor  a  Nation  which,  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  closed  its  Bible  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  hanged  the  dead  body  of  its  Cromwell,  and  accepted 
one  Charles  Second  for  Defender  of  its  Faith  so  called ;  for 
such  a  Nation,  which  has  closed  its  Bible,  and  decided  that  the 
sufficient  and  much  handier  practice  would  be  to  kiss  the  out¬ 
side  of  said  Bible,  and  in  all  senses  swear  zealously  by  the 
same  without  opening  it  again,  —  the  question  what  its  “re¬ 
ligion  ”  is,  may  naturally  be  involved  in  obscurities  !  Such 
dramaturgic  fugle-worship  going  on  everywhere,  and  kissing 
of  the  closed  Bible,  what  real  worship,  religion,  or  recognition 
of  a  Divine  Necessity  in  Nature  and  Life,  there  may  be  Or, 
in  fact,  is  there  any  left  at  all  ?  Very  little,  I  should  say. 

The  religion  of  a  man  in  these  strange  circumstances,  what 
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living  conviction  lie  has  about  his  Destiny  in  this  Universe, 
falls  into  a  most  strange  condition ;  —  and,  in  truth,  I  have 
observed,  is  apt  to  take  refuge  in  the  stomach  mainly.  The 
man  goes  through  his  prescribed  fugle-motions  at  church  and 
elsewhere,  keeping  his  conscience  and  sense  of  decency  at  ease 
thereby ;  and  in  some  empty  part  of  his  brain,  if  he  have  fancy 
left,  or  brain  other  than  a  beaver’s,  there  goes  on  occasionally 
some  dance  of  dreamy  hypotheses,  sentimental  echoes,  shadows, 
and  other  inane  make-believes,  —  which  I  think  are  quite  the 
contrary  of  a  possession  to  him  ;  leading  to  no  clear  Faith,  or 
divine  life-and-death  Certainty  of  any  kind  ;  but  to  a  torpid 
species  of  delirium  somnians  and  delirium  stertens  rather.  In 
his  head  or  in  his  heart  this  man  has  of  available  religion  none. 
But  descend  into  his  stomach,  purse  and  the  adjacent  regions, 
you  then  do  awaken,  even  in  the  very  last  extremity,  a  set  of 
divine  beliefs,  were  it  only  belief  in  the  multiplication-table, 
and  certain  coarser  outward  forms  of  meum  and  tuum.  He 
believes  in  the  inalienable  nature  of  purchased  beef,  in  the 
duty  of  the  British  citizen  to  fight  for  himself  when  injured, 
and  other  similar  faiths  :  —  an  actual  “  religion  ”  of  its  sort,  or 
revelation  of  what  the  Almighty  Maker  means  with  him  in 
this  Earth,  and  has  irrefragably,  as  by  direct  inspiration, 
charged  him  to  do.  This  is  the  man’s  religion ;  this  poor 
scantling  of  “  divine  convictions  ”  which  you  find  lying,  mostly 
inarticulate,  in  deep  sleep  at  the  bottom  of  his  stomach,  and 
have  such  difficulty  in  raising  into  any  kind  of  elocution  or 
conscious  wakefulness. 

Alas,  so  much  of  him,  his  soul  almost  wholly,  is  not  only 
asleep  there,  but  gone  drowned  and  dead.  The  “  religion  ”  you 
awaken  in  him  is  often  of  a  very  singular  quality ;  enough  to 
make  the  observer  pause  in  silence.  Such  a  religion,  issuing 
practically  in  Hudson  Statues,  and,  alas,  also  in  Distressed 
Needlewomen,  Cannibal  Connauglits,  and  “remedial  measures 
suited  to  the  occasion,”  was  never  seen  among  Adam’s  Pos¬ 
terity  before.  But  it  is  this  modern  man’s  religion  ;  all  the 
religion  you  will  get  of  him.  And  if  you  can  winnow  out 
the  fugle-motions,  fantasies,  sentimentalisms,  make-believes, 
and  other  multitudinous  chaff,  so  that  his  religion  stands 
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before  you  in  its  net  condition,  you  may  contemplate  it  with 
scientific  astonishment,  with  innumerable  reflections,  and  may 
perhaps  draw  wise  inferences  from  it. 

A  singular  piece  of  scribble,  in  Sauerteig’s  hand,  bearing 
marks  of  haste  and  almost  of  rage  (for  the  words,  abbreviated 
to  the  bone,  tumble  about  as  if  in  battle  on  the  paper),  occurs 
to  me  at  this  moment,  entitled  Schivein’sche  Weltansicht ;  and 
I  will  try  to  decipher  and  translate  it. 

“  Pig  Philosophy. 

‘‘If  the  inestimable  talent  of  Literature  should,  in  these 
swift  days  of  progress,  be  extended  to  the  brute  creation,  hav¬ 
ing  fairly  taken  in  all  the  human,  so  that  swine  and  oxen  could 
communicate  to  us  on  paper  what  they  thought  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  there  might  curious  results,  not  uninstructive  to  some 
of  us,  ensue.  Supposing  swine  (I  mean  four-footed  swine),  of 
sensibility  and  superior  logical  parts,  had  attained  such  cul¬ 
ture  ;  and  could,  after  survey  and  reflection,  jot  down  for  us 
their  notion  of  the  Universe,  and  of  their  interests  and  duties 
there,  —  might  it  not  well  interest  a  discerning  public,  perhaps 
in  unexpected  ways,  and  give  a  stimulus  to  the  languishing 
book-trade  ?  The  votes  of  all  creatures,  it  is  understood  at 
present,  ought  to  be  had  ;  that  you  may  ‘  legislate  ’  for  them 
with  better  insight.  ‘  How  can  you  govern  a  thing,’  say  many, 
‘without  first  asking  its  vote?’  Unless,  indeed,  you  already 
chance  to  know  its  vote,  —  and  even  something  more,  namely, 
what  you  are  to  think  of  its  vote  ;  what  it  wants  by  its  vote ; 
and,  still  more  important,  what  Nature  wants,  which  latter, 
at  the  end  of  the  account,  is  the  only  thing  that  will  be  got ! 
—  Pig  Propositions,  in  a  rough  form,  are  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

“1.  The  Universe,  so  far  as  sane  conjecture  can  go,  is  an 
immeasurable  Swine’s-trough,  consisting  of  solid  and  liquid, 
and  of  other  contrasts  and  kinds  ;  —  especially  consisting  of 
attainable  and  unattainable,  the  latter  in  immensely  greater 
quantities  for  most  pigs. 
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2.  Moral  evil  is  unattainability  of  Pig’s-wash  :  moral  good, 
attainability  of  ditto. 

“  3.  ‘  What  is  Paradise,  or  the  State  of  Innocence  ?  ’  Para¬ 
dise,  called  also  State  of  Innocence,  Age  of  Gold,  and  other 
names,  was  (according  to  Pigs  of  weak  judgment)  unlimited 
attainability  of  Pig’s-wash  ;  perfect  fulfilment  of  one’s  wishes, 
so  that  the  Pig’s  imagination  could  not  outrun  reality :  a  fable 
and  an  impossibility,  as  Pigs  of  sense  now  see. 

“  4.  '  Define  the  Whole  Duty  of  Pigs.’  It  is  the  mission  of 
universal  Pighood,  and  the  duty  of  all  Pigs,  at  all  times,  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  unattainable  and  increase  that  of 
attainable.  All  knowledge  and  device  and  effort  ought  to  be 
directed  thither  and  thither  only ;  Pig  Science,  Pig  Enthusi¬ 
asm  and  Devotion  have  this  one  aim.  It  is  the  Whole  Duty 
of  Pigs. 

“  5.  Pig  Poetry  ought  to  consist  of  universal  recognition  of 
the  excellence  of  Pig’s-wash  and  ground  barley,  and  the  felicity 
of  Pigs  whose  trough  is  in  order,  and  who  have  had  enough  : 
Hrumph ! 

“  6.  The  Pig  knows  the  weather  ;  he  ought  to  look  out  what 
kind  of  weather  it  will  be. 

“  7.  ‘  Who  made  the  Pig  ?  ’  Unknown  ;  —  perhaps  the  Pork- 
butcher  ? 

“8.  'Have  you  Law  and  Justice  in  Pigdom  ?’  Pigs  of  ob¬ 
servation  have  discerned  that  there  is,  or  was  once  supposed 
to  be,  a  thing  called  justice.  Undeniably  at  least  there  is  a  senti¬ 
ment  in  Pig-nature  called  indignation,  revenge,  &c.,  which,  if  one 
Pig  provoke  another,  comes  out  in  a  more  or  less  destructive 
manner  :  hence  laws  are  necessary,  amazing  quantities  of  laws. 
For  quarrelling  is  attended  with  loss  of  blood,  of  life,  at  any 
rate  with  frightful  effusion  of  the  general  stock  of  Hog’s-wash, 
and  ruin  (temporary  ruin)  to  large  sections  of  the  universal 
Swine’s-trough :  wherefore  let  justice  be  observed,  that  so 
quarrelling  be  avoided. 

“  9.  ‘  What  is  justice  ?  ’  Your  own  share  of  the  general 
Swine’s-trough,  not  any  portion  of  my  share. 

“  10.  ‘  But  what  is  “  my  ”  share  ?  ’  Ah  !  there  in  fact  lies 
the  grand  difficulty ;  upon  which  Pig  science,  meditating  this 
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long  while,  can  settle  absolutely  nothing.  My  share  —  lirumph  ! 
—  my  share  is,  on  the  whole,  whatever  I  can  contrive  to  get 
without  being  hanged  or  sent  to  the  hulks.  For  there  are 
gibbets,  treadmills,  I  need  not  tell  you,  and  rules  which  Law¬ 
yers  have  prescribed. 

“  11.  ‘  Who  are  Lawyers  ?  ’  Servants  of  God,  appointed  re- 
vealers  of  the  oracles  of  God,  who  read  off  to  us  from  day  to 
day  what  is  the  eternal  Commandment  of  God  in  reference  to 
the  mutual  claims  of  his  creatures  in  this  world. 

“  12.  ‘  Where  do  they  find  that  written  ?  ’  In  Coke  upon 
Lyttelton. 

“  13.  ‘  Who  made  Coke  ? ’  Unknown:  the  maker  of  Coke’s 
wig  is  discoverable.  —  ‘  What  became  of  Coke  ?  ’  Died.  — 
‘  And  then  ?  ’  Went  to  the  undertaker  ;  went  to  the  ”  —  But 
we  must  pull  up  :  Sauerteig’s  fierce  humor,  confounding  ever 
farther  in  his  haste  the  four-footed  with  the  two-footed  animal, 
rushes  into  wilder  and  wilder  forms  of  satirical  torch-dancing, 
and  threatens  to  end  in  a  universal  Bape  of  the  Wigs,  which 
in  a  person  of  his  character  looks  ominous  and  dangerous. 
Here,  for  example,  is  his  fifty-first  “  Proposition,”  as  he  calls 
it :  — 

“51.  ‘What  are  Bishops?’  Overseers  of  souls.  —  ‘What 
is  a  soul  ?  ’  The  thing  that  keeps  the  body  alive.  —  ‘  How  do 
they  oversee  that  ?  ’  They  tie  on  a  kind  of  aprons,  publish 
charges  ;  I  believe  they  pray  dreadfully ;  macerate  themselves 
nearly  dead  with  continual  grief  that  they  cannot  in  the  least 
oversee  it.  —  ‘  And  are  much  honored  ?  ’  By  the  wise  very 
much. 

“  52.  ‘  Define  the  Church.’  I  had  rather  not.  —  ‘  Do  you 
believe  in  a  Future  state  ?  ’  Yes,  surely.  —  ‘  What  is  it  ?  ’ 
Heaven,  so  called.  —  ‘  To  everybody  ?  ’  I  understand  so  ;  hope 
so!  —  ‘What  is  it  thought  to  be?’  Hrumph!- — ‘No  Hell, 
then,  at  all  ?  ’  —  Hrumph  !  ” 


The  Fine  Arts  are  by  some  thought  to  be  a  kind  of  religion ; 
the  chief  religion  this  poor  Europe  is  to  have  in  time  coming : 
and  undoubtedly  it  is  in  Literature,  Poetry  and  the  other 
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kindred  Arts,  where  at  least  a  certain  manliness  of  temper, 
and  liberty  to  follow  truth,  prevails  or  might  prevail,  that  the 
world’s  chosen  souls  do  now  chiefly  take  refuge,  and  attempt 
what  “Worship  of  the  Beautiful”  may  still  be  possible  for 
them.  The  Poet  in  the  Pine  Arts,  especially  the  Poet  in 
Speech,  what  Fichte  calls  the  “  Scholar  ”  or  the  “  Literary 
Man,”  is  defined  by  Fichte  as  the  “  Priest  ”  of  these  Modern 
Epochs,  —  all  the  Priest  they  have.  And  indeed  Nature 
herself  will  teach  us  that  the  man  born  with  what  we  call 
“genius,”  which  will  mean,  born  with  better  and  larger  under¬ 
standing  than  others  ;  the  man  in  whom  “  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty,”  given  to  all  men,  has  a  higher  potentiality ;  — 
that  he,  and  properly  he  only,  is  the  perpetual  Priest  of  Men  ; 
ordained  to  the  office  by  God  himself,  whether  men  can  be 
so  lucky  as  to  get  him  ordained  to  it  or  not :  nay,  he  does 
the  office,  too,  after  a  sort,  in  this  and  in  all  epochs.  Ever 
must  the  Fine  Arts  be  if  not  religion,  yet  indissolubly  united 
to  it,  dependent  on  it,  vitally  blended  with  it  as  body  is  with 
soul. 

Why  should  I  say,  Ignatius  Loyola  ruined  our  Fine  Arts  ? 
Ignatius  thought  not  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  nor  is  the  guilt  all 
his.  Ignatius,  intent  on  the  heart  of  the  matter,  did  but  con¬ 
secrate  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  and  religiously  welcome  as 
life  in  God,  the  universal  death  in  the  Devil  which  of  itself 
was  preparing  to  come,  —  on  the  Fine  Arts  as  on  all  things. 
The  Fine  Arts  are  not  what  I  most  regret  in  the  catastrophe 
so  frightfully  accelerated  and  consummated  by  him  !  If  men’s 
practical  faith  have  become  a  Pig  Philosophy,  and  their  divine 
worship  have  become  a  Mumbo-jumboism,  soliciting  in  dumb 
agony  either  change  to  the  very  heart  or  else  extinction  and 
abolition,  it  matters  little  what  their  fine  or  other  arts  may  be. 
All  arts,  industries  and  pursuits  they  have,  are  tainted  to  the 
heart  with  foul  poison  ;  carry  not  in  them  the  inspiration  of 
God,  but  (frightful  to  think  of !)  that  of  the  Devil  calling  and 
thinking  himself  God ;  and  are  smitten  with  a  curse  forever¬ 
more.  What  judgment  the  Academy  of  Cognoscenti  may  pro¬ 
nounce  on  them,  is  unimportant  to  me ;  what  splendor  of 
upholstery  and  French  cookery,  and  temporary  bullion  at  the 
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Bank,  may  be  realized  from  them,  is  important  to  M‘Croudy, 
not  to  me. 

Such  bullion,  I  perceive  well,  can  but  be  temporary  ;  —  and 
if  it  were  to  be  eternal,  would  bullion  reconcile  me  to  them  ? 
No,  M£Croudy,  never.  Bullion,  temporary  bullion  itself, 
awakens  the  hallelujah  of  flunkies ;  but  even  eternal  bullion 
ought  to  make  small  impression  upon  men.  To  men  I  count 
it  a  human  blessedness,  and  stern  benignity  of  Heaven,  that 
when  their  course  is  false  and  ignoble,  their  bullion  begins  to 
leave  them  ;  that  ultimate  bankruptcy,  and  flat  universal  ruin, 
published  in  the  gazette,  and  palpable  even  to  flunkies,  follows 
step  by  step,  at  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  all  solecisms 
under  this  sun.  Certain  as  shadow  follows  substance ;  it  is 
the  oldest  law  of  Fate:  — and  one  good  day,  open  ruin,  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  foul  destruction,  does  overtake  them  all.  Let  us 
bless  God  for  it.  Were  it  otherwise,  what  end  could  there  be 
of  solecisms  ?  The  temporary  paradise  of  quacks  and  flunkies 
were  now  an  eternal  paradise ;  how  could  the  noble  soul  find 
harbor  or  patience  in  this  world  at  all  ?  This  world  were 
the  inheritance  of  the  ignoble ;  —  a  very  Bedlam,  as  some 
sceptics  have  fancied  it;  made  by  malignant  gods  in  their 
sport. 

But  as  to  Jesuitism  in  the  Fine  Arts,  and  how  its  unsus¬ 
pected  thrice-unblessed  presence  here  too  smites  the  genius  of 
mankind  with  paralysis,  there  were  much  to  be  said.  Sorrow- 
ful  reflections  lie  in  that,  far  beyond  what  a  discerning  public 
fancies  in  these  days ;  reflections  which  cannot  be  entered 
upon,  which  can  hardly  be  indicated  afar  off,  at  present.  Here 
too,  as  elsewhere,  the  consummate  flower  of  Consecrated  Un- 
veracity  reigns  supreme ;  and  here  as  elsewhere  peaceably 
presides  over  an  enormous  Life-in-Death  ! 

“  May  the  Devil  fly  away  with  the  Fine  Arts !  ”  exclaimed 
confidentially  once,  in  my  hearing,  one  of  our  most  distin¬ 
guished  public  men  ;  a  sentiment  that  often  recurs  to  me.  I 
perceive  too  well  how  true  it  is,  in  our  case.  A  public  man, 
intent  on  any  real  business,  does,  I  suppose,  find  the  Fine 
Arts  rather  imaginary.  The  Fine  Arts,  wherever  they  turn 
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up  as  business,  whatever  Committee  sit  upon  them,  ane  sure 
to  be  the  parent  of  much  empty  talk,  laborious  hypocrisy, 
dilettantism,  futility;  involving  huge  trouble  and  expense 
and  babble,  which  end  in  no  result,  if  not  in  worse  than  none. 
The  practical  man,  in  his  moments  of  sincerity,  feels  them  to 
be  a  pretentious  nothingness ;  a  confused  superfluity  and  nui¬ 
sance,  purchased  with  cost,  —  what  he  in  brief  language  denomi¬ 
nates  a  bore.  It  is  truly  so,  in  these  degraded  days  :  —  and 
the  Fine  Arts,  among  other  fine  interests  of  ours,  are  really 
called  to  recognize  it,  and  see  what  they  will  do  in  it.  For 
they  are  become  the  Throne  of  Hypocrisy,  I  think  the  highest 
of  her  many  thrones,  these  said  Arts ;  which  is  very  sad  to 
consider!  Nowhere,  not  even  on  a  gala-day  in  the  Pope’s 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  is  there  such  an  explosion  of  intolerable 
hypocrisy,  on  the  part  of  poor  mankind,  as  when  you  admit 
them  into  their  Royal  Picture-gallery,  Glyptothek,  Museum, 
or  other  divine  Temple  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Hypocrisy  doubly 
intolerable  ;  because  it  is  not  here,  as  in  St.  Peter’s  and  some 
other  Churches,  an  obliged  hypocrisy  but  a  voluntary  one. 
Nothing  but  your  own  vanity  prompts  you  here  to  pretend 
worshipping ;  you  are  not  bound  to  worship,  and  twaddle  pre¬ 
tended  raptures,  criticisms  and  poetic  recognitions,  unless  you 
like  it ;  —  and  you  do  not  the  least  know  what  a  damnable 
practice  it  is,  or  you  would  n’t !  I  make  a  rule,  these  many 
years  back,  to  speak  almost  nothing,  and  encourage  no  speech 
in  Picture-galleries  ;  to  avoid  company,  even  that  of  familiar 
friends,  in  such  situations ;  and  perambulate  the  place  in 
silence.  You  can  thus  worship  or  not  worship,  precisely  as 
the  gods  bid  you ;  and  are  at  least  under  no  obligation  to  do 
hypocrisies,  if  you  cannot  conveniently  worship. 

The  fact  is,  though  men  are  not  in  the  least  aware  of  it,  the 
Fine  Arts,  divorced  entirely  from  Truth  this  long  while,  and 
wedded  almost  professedly  to  Falsehood,  Fiction  and  such  like, 
are  got  into  what  we  must  call  an  insane  condition :  they  walk 
abroad  without  keepers,  nobody  suspecting  their  sad  state,  and 
do  fantastic  tricks  equal  to  any  in  Bedlam,  —  especially  when 
admitted  to  work  “  regardless  of  expense,”  as  we  sometimes 
see  them !  What  earnest  soul  passes  that  new  St.  Stephen’s, 
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and  its  wilderness  of  stone  pepper-boxes  with  their  tin  flags 
atop,  worth  two  millions  I  am  told,  without  mentally  exclaim¬ 
ing  Apage,  and  cutting  some  pious  cross  in  the  air  !  If  that  be 
“  ideal  beauty,”  except  for  sugar-work,  and  the  more  elaborate 
kinds  of  gingerbread,  what  is  real  ugliness  ?  To  say  merely 
(with  an  architectonic  trumpet-blast  that  cost  two  millions), 
“  Good  Christians,  you  observe  well  I  am  regardless  of  ex¬ 
pense,  and  also  of  veracity,  in  every  form  ?  ”  Too  truly  these 
poor  Fine  Arts  have  fallen  mad  ! 

The  Fine  Arts  once  divorcing  themselves  from  truth,  are 
quite  certain  to  fall  mad,  if  they  do  not  die,  and  get  flown 
away  with  by  the  Devil,  which  latter  is  only  the  second-worst 
result  for  us.  Truth,  fact,  is  the  life  of  all  things ;  falsity, 
“  fiction  ”  or  whatever  it  may  call  itself,  is  certain  to  be  death, 
and  is  already  insanity,  to  whatever  thing  takes  up  with  it. 
Fiction,  even  to  the  Fine  Arts,  is  not  a  quite  permissible 
thing.  Sparingly  permissible,  within  iron  limits  ;  or  if  you  will 
reckon  strictly,  not  permissible  at  all !  The  Fine  Arts  too, 
like  the  coarse  and  every  art  of  Man’s  god-given  Faculty,  are 
to  understand  that  they  are  sent  hither  not  to  fib  and  dance, 
but  to  speak  and  work ;  and,  on  the  whole,  that  God  Almighty’s 
Facts,  such  as  given  us,  are  the  one  pabulum  which  will  yield 
them  any  nourishment  in  this  world.  0  Heavens,  had  they 
always  well  remembered  that,  what  a  world  were  it  now ! 

This  seems  strange  doctrine :  but  it  is  to  me,  this  long 
while,  too  sorrowfully  certain ;  and  I  invite  all  my  artist 
friends,  of  the  painting,  sculpturing,  speaking,  writing,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  singing  and  rhyming  department,  to  meditate  upon 
it,  till,  with  amazement,  remorse,  and  determination  to  amend, 
they  get  to  see  what  lies  in  it !  Homer’s  Iliad,  if  you  exam¬ 
ine,  is  no  Fiction  but  a  Ballad  History  ;  the  heart  of  it  burn¬ 
ing  with  enthusiastic  ill-informed  belief.  It  “sings”  itself, 
because  its  rude  heart,  rapt  into  transcendency  of  zeal  and 
admiration,  is  too  full  for  speaking.  The  “valor  of  Tydides,” 
“wrath  of  the  divine  Achilles  in  old  Greece,  in  Phthiotis  and 
iEtolia,  to  earnest  souls  that  could  believe  them,  these  things 
were  likely  to  be  interesting  !  Human  speech  was  once  wholly 
true;  as  transcendent  human  speech  still  is.  The  Hebrew 
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Bible,  is  it  not,  before  all  things,  true ,  as  no  other  Book  ever 
was  or  will  be  ?  All  great  Poems,  all  great  Books,  if  you 
search  the  first  foundation  of  their  greatness,  have  been  veridi¬ 
cal,  the  truest  they  could  get  to  be.  Never  will  there  be  a 
great  Poem  more  that  is  not  veridical,  that  does  not  ground 
itself  on  the  Interpreting  of  Fact ;  to  the  rigorous  exclusion 
of  all  falsity,  fiction,  idle  dross  of  every  kind  :  never  can  a 
Poem  truly  interest  human  souls,  except  by,  in  the  first  place, 
taking  with  it  the  belief  of  said  souls.  Their  belief ;  that 
is  the  whole  basis,  essence,  and  practical  outcome,  of  human 
souls  :  leave  that  behind  you,  as  “  Poets  ”  everywhere  have  for 
a  long  time  done,  what  is  there  left  the  Poets  and  you ! 

The  early  Nations  of  the  world,  all  Nations  so  long  as  they 
continued  simple  and  in  earnest,  knew  without  teaching  that 
their  History  was  an  Epic  and  Bible,  the  clouded  struggling 
Image  of  a  God’s  Presence,  the  action  of  heroes  and  god- 
inspired  men.  The  noble  intellect  that  could  disenthrall  such 
divine  image,  and  present  it  to  them  clear,  unclouded,  invisible 
coherency  comprehensible  to  human  thought,  was  felt  to  be  a 
Vates  and  the  chief  of  intellects.  No  need  to  bid  him  sing  it, 
make  a  Poem  of  it.  Nature  herself  compelled  him;  except  in 
Song  or  in  Psalm,  such  an  insight  by  human  eyes  into  the 
divine  was  not  utterable.  These  are  the  Bibles  of  Nations ; 
to  each  its  Believed  History  is  its  Bible.  Not  in  Judea  alone, 
or  Hellas  and  Latium  alone ;  but  in  all  lands  and  all  times. 
Nor,  deeply  as  the  fact  is  now  forgotten,  has  it  essentially  in 
the  smallest  degree  ceased  to  be  the  fact,  nor  will  it  cease. 
With  every  Nation  it  is  so,  and  with  every  man;  —  for  every 
Nation,  I  suppose,  was  made  by  God,  and  every  man  too  ? 
Only  there  are  some  Nations,  like  some  men,  who  know  it ; 
and  some  who  do  not.  The  great  Nations  are  they  that  have 
known  it  well ;  the  small  and  contemptible,  both  of  men  and 
Nations,  are  they  that  have  either  never  known  it,  or  soon  for¬ 
gotten  it  and  never  laid  it  to  heart.  Of  these  comes  nothing. 
The  measure  of  a  Nation’s  greatness,  of  its  worth  under  this 
sky  to  God  and  to  men,  is  not  the  quantity  of  cotton  it  can 
spin,  the  quantity  of  bullion  it  has  realized ;  but  the  quantity 
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of  heroisms  it  has  achieved,  of  noble  pieties  and  valiant  wis¬ 
doms  that  were  in  it,  —  that  still  are  in  it. 

Beyond  doubt  the  Almighty  Maker  made  this  England  too ; 
and  has  been  and  forever  is  miraculously  present  here.  The 
more  is  the  pity  for  us  if  our  eyes  are  grown  owlish,  and  can¬ 
not  see  this  fact  of  facts  when  it  is  before  us !  Once  it  was 
known  that  the  Highest  did  of  a  surety  dwell  in  this  Nation, 
divinely  avenging,  and  divinely  saving  and  rewarding ;  leading, 
by  steep  dnd  flaming  paths,  by  heroisms,  pieties  and  noble 
acts  and  thoughts,  this  Nation  heavenward,  if  it  would  and 
dared.  Known  or  not,  this  (or  else  the  terrible  inverse  of 
this)  is  forevermore  the  fact !  The  History  of  England  too, 
had  the  Eine  or  other  Arts  taught  us  to  read  it  right,  is  the 
record  of  the  Divine  Appearances  among  us ;  of  the  bright¬ 
nesses  out  of  Heaven  that  have  irradiated  our  terrestrial 
struggle  ;  and  spanned  our  wild  deluges,  and  weltering  seas 
of  trouble,  as  with  celestial  rainbows,  and  symbols  of  eternal 
covenants.  It  is  the  Bible  of  the  Nation  :  what  part  of  it  they 
have  laid  to  heart,  and  do  practically  know  for  truth,  is  the 
available  Bible  they  have. 

Ask  yourselves,  What  are  the  eternal  covenants  which  you 
can  believe,  and  dare  not  for  your  life’s  sake  but  go  and 
observe  ?  These  are  your  Bible,  your  God’s  Word  such  as  it 
may  be  :  these  you  will  continually  .struggle  to  obey ;  other 
than  these,  not  continually,  or  authentically  at  all.  Did  the 
Maker  of  this  Universe  reveal  himself,  to  your  believing  In¬ 
tellect,  in  scrip  mainly,  in  Cotton  Trades,  and  profitable  indus¬ 
tries  and  gamblings  ?  Here  too  you  will  see  “  miracles  :  ” 
tubular  bridges,  gutta-percha  telegraphs ;  not  to  speak  of 
sudden  Hudson  cornucopias,  scrip  manna-showers,  and  pillar- 
of-cloud  for  all  the  flunkies,  —  miracles  after  a  sort.  Your 
Bible  will  be  a  Political  Economy ;  your  psalmist  and  evange 
list  will  be  MUroudy ;  your  practical  worship  the  insatiable 
desire,  and  continual  sacred  effort,  to  make  money.  Bible,  of 
one  or  the  other  sort,  bible,  evangelist,  and  worship  you  in¬ 
fallibly  will  have  :  —  and  some  are  God-worships,  fruitful  in 
human  heroisms,  in  blessed  arts,  and  deeds  long-memorable, 
shining  with  a  sacred  splendor  of  the  empyrean  across  all 
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earthly  darknesses  and  contradictions  :  and  some  again  are,  to 
a  terrible  extent,  Devil-worships,  fruitful  in  temporary  bullion, 
in  upholstery,  gluttony  and  universal  varnish  and  gold-leaf $ 
and  issuing,  alas,  at  length  in  street-barricades,  and  a  confused 
return  of  them  to  the  Devil  whose  they  are  !  —  My  friend,  I 
have  to  speak  in  crude  language,  the  wretched  times  being 
dumb  and  deaf  :  and  if  thou  find  no  truth  under  this  but 
the  phantom  of  an  extinct  Hebrew  one,  I  at  present  cannot 
help  it. 

Hengst  Invasions,  Norman  Conquests,  Battles  of  Brunan- 
burg,  Battles  of  Evesham,  Towton ;  Plantagenets,  Wars  of 
Boses,  Wars  of  Boundheads  :  does  the  fool  in  his  heart  believe 
that  all  this  was  a  Donnybrook  Bedlam,  originating  nowhere, 
proceeding  no-whither  ?  His  beautifully  cultivated  intellect 
has  given  him  such  interpretation,  and  no  better,  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  we  live  in  ?  He  discerns  it  to  be  an  enormous  sooty 
Weaving-shop,  and  turbid  Manufactory  of  eatables  and  drink¬ 
ables  and  wearables  ;  sparingly  supplied  with  provender  by 
the  industrious  individuals,  and  much  infested  by  the  mad  and 
idle.  And  he  can  consent  to  live  here  ;  he  does  not  continu¬ 
ally  think  of  suicide  as  a  remedy  ?  The  unhappy  mortal :  if 
a  soul  ever  awaken  in  him  again,  his  first  thought  will  be  of 
prussic-acid,  I  should  say  !  — 

All  History,  whether  MUroudy  and  his  Pine  Arts  know 
the  fact  or  not,  is  an  inarticulate  Bible  ;  and  in  a  dim  intricate 
manner  reveals  the  Divine  Appearances  in  this  lower  world. 
Por  God  did  make  this  world,  and  does  forever  govern  it ;  the 
loud-roaring  Loom  of  Time,  with  all  its  French  revolutions, 
Jewish  revelations,  “  weaves  the  vesture  thou  seest  Him  by.” 
There  is  no  Biography  of  a  man,  much  less  any  History,  or 
Biography  of  a  Nation,  but  wraps  in  it  a  message  out  of 
Heaven,  addressed  to  the  hearing  ear  or  to  the  not  hearing. 
What  this  Universe  is,  what  the  Laws  of  God  are,  the  Life  of 
every  man  will  a  little  teach  it  you ;  the  Life  of  All  Men  and 
of  All  Things,  only  this  could  wholly  teach  it  you,  —  and  you 
are  to  be  open  to  learn. 

Who  are  they,  gifted  from  above,  that  will  convert  volumi¬ 
nous  Dryasdust  into  an  Epic  and  even  a  Bible  ?  Who  will 
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smelt,  in  the  all-victorious  fire  of  his  soul,  these  scandalous 
bewildering  rubbish-mountains  of  sleepy  Dryasdust,  till  they 
give  up  the  golden  ingot  that  lies  imprisoned  in  them  ?  The 
veritable  “  revelation,”  this,  of  the  ways  of  God  to  England ; 
how  the  Almighty  Power,  and  his  mysterious  Providences,  dealt 
heretofore  with  England ;  more  and  more  what  the  Almighty’s 
judgments  with  us,  his  chastisements  and  his  beneficences, 
were  ;  what  the  Supreme  Will,  since  ushering  this  English 
People  on  the  stage  of  things,  has  guided  them  to  do  and  to 
become.  Pine  Arts,  Literatures,  Poetries  ?  If  they  are  Hu¬ 
man  Arts  at  all,  where  have  they  been  wool-gathering,  these 
centuries  long  ;  —  wandering  literally  like  creatures  fallen 
mad ! 

It  awakens  graver  thoughts  than  were  in  Marlborough, 
that  saying  of  his,  That  he  knew  no  English  History  but  what 
he  had  learned  from  Shakspeare.  In  Shakspeare’s  grand  in¬ 
telligence  the  History  of  England,  cursory  as  was  his  study 
of  it,  does  model  itself,  for  the  first  time,  into  something  of 
rhythmic  and  poetic ;  there  are  scattered  traits  and  tones  of 
a  National  Epos  in  those  Historical  Plays  of  his.  In  Shak¬ 
speare,  more  than  in  another,  lay  that  high  vates  talent  of  inter¬ 
preting  confused  human  Actualities,  and  unfolding  what  divine 
melodious  Ideals,  or  Thoughts  of  the  Supreme,  were  embod¬ 
ied  in  them :  he,  more  than  any  other,  might  have  done  some¬ 
what  towards  making  History  a  Bible.  But,  alas,  it  was  not  in 
the  Temple  of  the  nations,  with  all  intelligences  ministering 
to  him  and  co-operating  with  him,  that  his  workshop  was  laid  ; 
it  was  in  the  Bankside  Play-house  that  Shakspeare  was  set  to 
work,  and  the  sovereign  populace  had  ware  for  their  sixpence 
from  him  there  ! 

After  all,  I  do  not  blame  the  poor  Fine  Arts  for  taking  into 
fiction,  and  into  all  the  deeper  kinds  of  falsity  which  grow 
from  that.  Ignatius,  and  a  world  too  ready  to  follow  him,  had 
discovered  the  divine  virtues  of  fiction  in  far  higher  provinces  ; 
the  road  to  fiction  lay  wide  open  for  all  things  !  But  Nature’s 
eternal  voice,  inaudible  at  present  or  faintly  audible,  proclaims 
the  contrary  nevertheless ;  and  will  make  it  known  again  one 
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day.  Fiction,  I  think,  or  idle  falsity  of  any  kind,  was  never 
tolerable,  except  in  a  world  which  did  itself  abound  in  practi¬ 
cal  lies  and  solemn  shams  ;  and  which  had  gradually  impressed 
on  its  inhabitants  the  inane  form  of  character  tolerant  of  that- 
kind  of  ware.  A  serious  soul,  can  it  wish,  even  in  hours  of 
relaxation,  that  you  should  fiddle  empty  nonsense  to  it  ?  A 
serious  soul  would  desire  to  be  entertained,  either  with  abso¬ 
lute  silence,  or  with  what  was  truth,  and  had  fruit  in  it,  and 
was  made  by  the  Maker  of  us  all.  With  the  idle  soul  I  can 
fancy  it  far  otherwise  ;  but  only  with  the  idle. 

Given  an  idle  potentate,  monster  of  opulence,  gluttonous 
bloated  Nawaub,  of  black  color  or  of  white,  —  naturally  he 
will  have  prating  story-tellers  to  amuse  his  half-sleepy  hours 
of  rumination ;  if  from  his  deep  gross  stomach,  sinking  over¬ 
loaded  as  if  towards  its  last  torpor,  they  can  elicit  any  tran¬ 
sient  glow  of  interest,  tragic  or  comic,  especially  any  wrinkle 
of  momentary  laughter,  however  idle,  great  shall  be  their  re¬ 
ward.  Wits,  story-tellers,  ballad-singers,  especially  dancing- 
girls  who  understand  their  trade,  are  in  much  request  with 
such  gluttonous  half-sleeping,  black  or  white  Monster  of  Opu¬ 
lence.  A  bevy  of  supple  dancing-girls  who  with  the  due  mix¬ 
ture  (mixture  settled  by  custom),  and  with  not  more  than  the 
due  mixture,  of  lascivious  fire,  will  represent  to  him,  brandish¬ 
ing  their  daggers,  and  rhythmically  chanting  and  posturing, 
the  Loves  of  Vishnu,  Loves  of  Adonis,  Death  of  Psyche,  Bar¬ 
ber  of  Seville,  or  whatever  nonsense  there  may  be,  according 
to  time  or  country  :  these  are  the  kind  of  artists  fit  for  such 
unfortunate  stuffed  stupefied  Nawaub,  in  his  hours  of  rumi¬ 
nation  ;  upon  these  his  hot  heavy-laden  eye  may  rest  without 
abhorrence  ;  if  with  perceptible  momentary  satisfaction  emerg¬ 
ing  from  his  bottomless  ennui,  • —  then  victory  and  gold-purses 
to  the  artist ;  be  such  artist  crowned  with-  laurel  or  with  pars¬ 
ley,  and  declared  divine  in  presence  of  all  men. 

Luxurious  Europe,  in  its  reading  publics,  dilettanti,  cogno¬ 
scenti  and  other  publics,  is  wholly  one  big  ugly  Nawaub  of 
that  kind ;  who  has  converted  all  the  Fine  Arts  into  after- 
dinner  amusements ;  slave  adjuncts  to  his  cookeries,  uphol¬ 
steries,  tailories,  and  other  palpably  Coarse  Arts.  The  brutish 
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monster  lias  turned  all  the  Nine  Muses,  who  by  birth  are  sacred 
Priestesses  of  Heaven,  into  scandalous  Bayaderes ;  and  they 
dance  with  supple  motions,  to  enlighten  the  vile  darkness  of 
his  ennui  for  him.  Too  truly  mad ,  these  poor  Fine  Arts  ! 
The  Coarse  Arts  too,  if  he  had  not  an  authentic  stomach  and 
skin,  which  always  bring  him  a  little  right  again  in  those 
departments,  would  go  mad. 

How  all  things  hang  together  !  Universal  Jesuitism  hav¬ 
ing  once  lodged  itself  in  the  heart,  you  will  see  it  in  the  very 
finger-nails  by  and  by.  Calculate  how  far  it  is  from  Sophocles 
and  Aeschylus  to  Knowles  and  Scribe ;  how  Homer  has  grad¬ 
ually  changed  into  Sir  Harris  Nicolas ;  or  what  roads  the 
human  species  must  have  travelled  before  a  Psalm  of  David 
could  become  an  Opera  at  the  Haymarhet,  and  men,  with  their 
divine  gift  of  Music,  instead  of  solemnly  celebrating  the  high¬ 
est  fact,  or  “  singing  to  the  praise  of  God,”  consented  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  lowest  nonsense,  and  sing  to  the  praise  of  Jenny 
Lind  and  the  Gazza  Ladra,  —  perhaps  the  step  from  Oliver 
Cromwell  to  Lord  John  Russell  will  not  seem  so  unconscion¬ 
able  !  I  find  it  within,  and  not  without,  the  order  of  Nature; 
and  that  all  things,  like  all  men,  are  blood-relations  to  one 
another. 

This  accursed  nightmare,  which  we  name  Jesuitism,  will 
have  to  vanish ;  our  comfort  is,  that  life  itself  is  not  much 
longer  possible  otherwise.  But  I  say,  have  you  computed 
what  a  distance  forwards  it  may  be  towards  some  new  Psalm 
of  David  done  with  our  new  appliances,  and  much  improved 
wind-instruments,  grammatical  and  other  ?  That  is  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  new  Golden  Age,  my  friend ;  not  less  than  that, 
I  lament  to  say  !  And  the  centuries  that  intervene  are  a  foul 
agonistic  welter  through  the  Stygian  seas  of  mud :  a  long 
Scavenger  Age ,  inevitable  where  the  Mother  of  Abominations 
has  long  dwelt. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  one  is  not  blind  withal  to  the  celebrated 
virtues  that  are  in  Jesuitism ;  to  its  missionary  zeal,  its  con- 
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tempt  of  danger,  its  scientific,  heroic  and  other  prowesses,  of 
which  there  is  such  celebrating.  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are 
virtues  in  it ;  that  we  and  it,  along  with  this  immeasurable 
sea  of  miseries  which  it  has  brought  upon  us,  shall  ulti¬ 
mately  get  the  benefit  of  its  virtues  too.  Peruvian  bark,  of 
use  in  human  agues  ;  tidings  from  the  fabulous  East  by  D’Her- 
belot,  Du  Halde,  and  others ;  examples  of  what  human  energy 
and  faculty  are  equal  to,  even  under  the  inspiration  of  Igna¬ 
tius  :  nothing  of  this  small  residue  of  pearls  from  such  a  con¬ 
tinent  of  putrid  shell-fish,  shall  be  lost  to  the  world.  Nay,  I 
see,  across  this  black  deluge  of  consecrated  Falsity,  the  world 
ripening  towards  glorious  new  developments,  unimagined  hith¬ 
erto,  —  of  which  this  abominable  mud-deluge  itself,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  submerge  us  all,  was  the  inevitable  precursor,  and  the 
means  decreed  by  the  Eternal.  If  it  please  Heaven,  we  shall 
all  yet  make  our  Exodus  from  Houndsditch,  and  bid  the  sordid 
continents,  of  once  rich  apparel  now  grown  poisonous  Ou’-clo’, 
a  mild  farewell !  Exodus  into  wider  horizons,  into  God’s  day¬ 
light  once  more  ;  where  eternal  skies,  measuring  more  than 
three  ells,  shall  again  overarch  us  ;  and  men,  immeasurably 
richer  for  having  dwelt  among  the  Hebrews,  shall  pursue  their 
human  pilgrimage,  St.  Ignatius  and  much  other  saint.ship,  and 
superstitious  terror  and  lumber,  lying  safe  behind  us,  like  the 
nightmares  of  a  sleep  that  is  past !  — 

I  said  the  virtue  of  obedience  was  not  to  be  found  except 
among  the  Jesuits  :  how,  in  fact,  among  the  Hnt-i-Jesuits,  still 
in  a  revolutionary  posture  in  this  world,  can  you  expect  it  ? 
Sansculottism  is  a  rebel ;  has  its  birth,  and  being,  in  open 
mutiny ;  and  cannot  give  you  examples  of  obedience.  It  is  so 
with  several  other  virtues  and  cardinal  virtues  ;  they  seem  to 
have  vanished  from  the  world ;  —  and  I  often  say  to  myself, 
Jesuitism  and  other  Superstitious  Scandals  cannot  go,  till  we 
have  read  and  appropriated  from  them  the  tradition  of  these 
lost  noblenesses,  and  once  more  under  the  new  conditions  made 
them  ours.  Jesuitism,  the  Papa  with  his  three  hats,  and 
whole  continents  of  chimerical  lumber  will  then  go ;  their 
errand  being  wholly  done.  We  cannot  make  our  Exodus  from 
Houndsditch  till  we  have  got  our  own  along  with  us  !  The 
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Jew  old-clothes  having  now  grown  fairly  pestilential,  a  poison¬ 
ous  incumbrance  in  the  path  of  men,  burn  them  up  with  revo¬ 
lutionary  fire,  as  you  like  and  can  :  even  so,  —  but  you  shall 
not  quit  the  place  till  you  have  gathered  from  their  ashes  what 
of  gold  or  other  enduring  metal  was  sewed  upon  them,  or 
woven  in  the  tissue  of  them.  That  is  the  appointed  course  of 
human  things. 

Here  are  two  excerpts  from  the  celebrated  Gathercoal,  a 
Yankee  friend  of  mine  ;  which  flash  strangely  a  kind  of  torch- 
gleam  into  the  hidden  depths  ;  and  indicate  to  us  the  grave  and 
womb  of  Jesuitism,  and  of  several  other  things  :  — 

“Moses  and  the  Jews  did  not  make  God’s  Laws,”  exclaims 
he ;  “  no,  by  no  means ;  they  did  not  even  read  them  in  a  way 
that  has  been  final,  or  is  satisfactory  to  me  !  In  several  im¬ 
portant  respects  I  find  said  reading  decidedly  bad ;  and  will 
not,  in  any  wise,  think  of  adopting  it.  How  dare  I,  think 
you  ?  —  And  yet,  alas,  if  we  forget  to  read  these  Laws  at  all ; 
if  we  go  along  as  if  they  were  not  there  ! 

“  My  enlightened  friends  of  this  present  supreme  age,  what 
shall  I  say  to  you  ?  That  Time  does  rest  on  Eternity  ;  that 
he  who  has  no  vision  of  Eternity  will  never  get  a  true  hold  of 
Time,  or  its  affairs.  Time  is  so  constructed ;  that  is  the  fact 
of  the  construction  of  this  world.  And  no  class  of  mortals 
who  have  not  —  through  Nazareth  or  otherwise  —  come  to  get 
heartily  acquainted  with  such  fact,  perpetually  familiar  with 
it  in  all  the  outs  and  ins  of  their  existence,  have  ever  found 
this  Universe  habitable  long.  Alas,  no;  their  fraternities, 
equalities,  free-trade  philosophies,  greatest-happiness  princi¬ 
ples,  soon  came  to  a  conclusion ;  and  the  poor  creatures  had  to 
go,  —  to  the  Devil,  I  fear !  Generations  such  as  ours  play  a 
curious  part  in  World-History. 

“  They  sit  as  Apes  do  round  a  fire  in  the  woods,  but  know 
not  how  to  feed  it  with  fresh  sticks.  They  have  to  quit  it 
soon,  and  march  —  into  Chaos,  as  I  conjecture;  into  that  land 
of  Avhich  Bedlam  is  the  Mount  Zion.  The  world  turns  out  not 
to  be  made  of  mere  eatables  and  drinkables,  of  newspaper 
puffs,  gilt  carriages,  conspicuous  flunkies ;  no,  but  of  some¬ 
thing  other  than  these  !  Old  Suetonius  Romans,  corrupt  bab- 
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bling  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  examples  more  than  one : 
consider  them  ;  be  taught  by  them,  add  not  to  the  number  of 
them.  Heroism,  not  the  apery  and  traditions  of  Heroism  ; 
the  feeling,  spoken  or  silent,  that  in  man’s  life  there  did  lie  a 
Godlike,  and  that  his  Time-history  was  verily  but  an  emblem 
of  some  Eternal :  without  this  there  had  been  no  Lome  either; 
it  was  this  that  had  made  old  Lome,  old  Greece,  and  old  Judea. 
Apes,  with  their  wretched  blinking  eyes,  squatted  round  a  fire 
which  they  cannot  feed  with  new  wood ;  which  they  say  will 
last  forever  without  new  wood,  —  or,  alas,  which  they  say  is 
going  out  forever  :  it  is  a  sad  sight  !  ” 

Elsewhere  my  eccentric  friend,  as  some  call  him,  — whose 
centre ,  however,  I  think  I  have  got  into,  —  has  this  pas¬ 
sage  :  — 

“  Church,  do  you  say  ?  Look  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem  :  an  infant  laid  in  a  manger  !  Look, 
thou  ass,  and  behold  it ;  it  is  a  fact,  —  the  most  indubitable  of 
facts :  thou  wilt  thereby  learn  innumerable  things.  J esus  of 
Nazareth  and  the  life  he  led,  and  the  death  he  died,  does  it 
teach  thee  nothing  ?  Through  this,  as  through  a  miraculous 
window,  the  heaven  of  Martyr  Heroism,  the  ‘  divine  depths  of 
Sorrow,’  of  noble  Labor,  and  the  unspeakable  silent  expanses 
of  Eternity,  first  in  man’s  history  disclose  themselves.  The 
admiration  of  all  nobleness,  divine  worship  of  godlike  noble¬ 
ness,  how  universal  it  is  in  the  history  of  man ! 

“  But  mankind,  that  singular  entity  mankind,  is  like  the 
fertilest,  fluidest,  most  wondrous  element,  an  element  in  which 
the  strangest  things  crystallize  themselves,  and  spread  out  in 
the  most  astounding  growths.  The  event  at  Bethlehem  was 
of  the  Year  One  ;  but  all  years  since  that,  eighteen  hundred  of 
them  now,  have  been  contributing  new  growth  to  it,  —  and 
see,  there  it  stands :  the  Church  !  Touching  the  earth  with 
one  small  point ;  springing  out  of  one  small  seedgrain,  rising 
out  therefrom,  ever  higher,  ever  broader,  high  as  the  Heaven 
itself,  broad  till  it  overshadow  the  whole  visible  Heaven  and 
Earth,  and  no  star  can  be  seen  but  through  it.  From  such  a 
seedgrain  so  has  it  grown  ;  planted  in  the  reverences  and  sa¬ 
cred  opulences  of  the  soul  of  mankind;  fed  continually  by  all 
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the  noblenesses  of  some  forty  generations  of  men.  The  world- 
tree  of  the  Nations  for  so  Iona: ! 

“  Alas,  if  its  roots  are  now  dead,  and  it  have  lost  hold  of  the 
firm  earth,  or  clear  belief  of  mankind,  —  what,  great  as  it  is, 
can  by  possibility  become  of  it  ?  Shaken  to  and  fro,  in  Jesuit¬ 
isms,  Gorham  Controversies,  and  the  storms  of  inevitable 
Fate,  it  must  sway  hither  and  thither;  nod  ever  farther  from 
the  perpendicular ;  nod  at  last  too  far ;  and  —  sweeping  the 
Eternal  Heavens  clear  of  its  old  brown  foliage  and  multitudi¬ 
nous  rooks’-nests  —  come  to  the  ground  with  much  confused 
crashing,  and  disclose  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  Upper  Lights 
again  !  The  dead  world-tree  will  have  declared  itself  dead. 
It  will  lie  there  an  imbroglio  of  torn  boughs  and  ruined  frag¬ 
ments,  of  bewildered  splittings  and  wide-spread  shivers :  out 
of  which  the  poor  inhabitants  must  make  what  they  can  !  ”  — 
Enough  now  of  Gathercoal  and  his  torch-gleams. 

Simple  souls  still  clamor  occasionally  for  what  they  call  “  a 
new  religion.”  My  friends,  you  will  not  get  this  new  religion 
of  yours  ;  —  I  perceive,  you  already  have  it,  have  always  had 
it !  All  that  is  true  is  your  “  religion,”  —  is  it  not  ?  Com¬ 
manded  by  the  Eternal  God  to  be  perfoi'med,  I  should  think, 
if  it  is  true !  Do  you  not  already,  in  your  dim  heads,  know 
truths  by  the  thousand  ;  and  yet,  in  your  dead  hearts,  will  you 
perform  them  by  the  ten,  by  the  unit  ?  New  religion !  One 
last  word  with  you  on  this  rather  contemptible  subject. 

You  say,  The  old  ages  had  a  noble  belief  about  the  world, 
and  therefore  were  capable  of  a  noble  activity  in  the  world. 
My  friends,  it  is  partly  true  :  your  Scepticism  and  Jesuitism, 
your  ignoble  no-belief,  except  what  belief  a  beaver  or  judicious 
pig  were  capable  of,  is  too  undeniable :  observe,  however,  that 
in  this  your  fatal  misery,  there  is  action  and  reaction;  and  do 
not  confound  the  one  with  the  other.  Put  the  thing  in  its  right 
posture ;  cart  not  before  horse,  if  you  would  make  an  effort  to 
stir  from  this  fatal  spot !  It  is  your  own  falsity  that  makes 
the  Universe  incredible.  I  affirm  to  you,  this  Universe,  in  all 
times,  and  in  your  own  poor  time  as  well,  is  the  express  image 
and  direct  counterpart  of  the  human  souls,  and  their  thoughts 
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and  activities,  who  dwell  there.  It  is  a  true  adage,  “  As  the 
fool  thinks,  the  bell  clinks.”  “This  mad  Universe,”  says 
Novaks,  “  is  the  waste  picture  of  your  own  dream.”  Be  noble 
of  mind,  all  Nature  gives  response  to  your  heroic  struggle  for 
recognition  by  her ;  with  her  awful  eternal  voices  answers  to 
every  mind,  “Yea,  I  am  divine;  be  thou.”  From  the  cloud- 
whirlwind  speaks  a  God  yet,  my  friend,  to  every  man  who  has 
a  human  soul.  To  the  inhuman  brute-soul,  indeed,  she  answers, 
“Yea,  I  am  brutal;  a  big  cattle-stall,  rag-fair-  and  St.  Cathe¬ 
rine’s  wharf :  enter  thou,  and  fat  victual,  if  thou  be  faithful, 
shall  not  fail.” 

Not  because  Heaven  existed,  did  men  know  Good  from  Evil; 
the  “  because,”  I  invite  you  to  consider,  lay  quite  the  other  way. 
It  was  because  men,  having  hearts  as  well  as  stomachs,  felt 
there,  and  knew  through  all  their  being,  the  difference  between 
Good  and  Evil,  that  Heaven  and  Hell  first  came  to  exist.  That 
is  the  sequence  ;  that  and  not  the  contrary.  If  you  have  now 
no  Heaven  to  look  to  ;  if  you  now  sprawl,  lamed  and  lost,  sunk 
to  the  chin  in  the  pathless  sloughs  of  this  lower  world  without 
guidance  from  above,  know  that  the  fault  is  not  Heaven’s 
at  all;  but  your  own!  Our  poor  friends  “the  Apes  by  the 
Dead  Sea  ”  have  now  no  Heaven  either ;  they  look  into  this 
Universe  now,  and  find  it  tragically  grown  to  be  the  Humbug 
they  insisted  on  its  being.  Moses  went  his  ways,  and  this  en¬ 
chantment  fell  upon  them !  Such  “  enchantments  ”  rhadaman- 
thine  Nature  does  yet  daily  execute  on  the  rebellious  ;  he  that 
has  eyes  may  still  daily  see  them,  —  fearful  and  wonderful 
ever  as  of  old. 

How  can  you  believe  in  a  Heaven,  —  the  like  of  you  ?  What 
struggle  in  your  mean  existence  ever  pointed  thitherward  ? 
None.  The  first  heroic  soul  sent  down  into  this  world,  he, 
looking  up  into  the  sea  of  stars,  around  into  the  moaning 
forests  and  big  oceans,  into  life  and  death,  love  and  hate,  and 
joy  and  sorrow,  and  the  illimitable  loud-thundering  Loom  of 
Time,  —  was  struck  dumb  by  it  (as  the  thought  of  every  earnest 
soul  still  is)  ,  and  fell  on  his  face,  and  with  his  heart  cried  for 
salvation  in  the  world- whirlpool :  to  him  the  “  open  secret  of 
this  Universe  ”  was  no  longer  quite  a  secret,  but  he  had  caught 
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a  glimpse  of  it,  —  much  hidden,  from  the  like  of  us  in  these 
times  :  “  Do  nobly,  thou  slialt  resemble  the  Maker  of  all  this ; 
do  ignobly,  the  Enemy  of  the  Maker.”  This  is  the  “divine 
sense  of  Eight  and  Wrong  in  man  ;  ”  true  reading  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  Universe  forevermore ;  the  indisputable  God’s- 
message  still  legible  in  every  created  heart,  —  though  speedily 
erased  and  painted  over,  under  “  articles,”  and  cants  and  empty 
ceremonials,  in  so  many  hearts  ;  making  the  “  open  secret  ”  a 
very  shut  one  indeed !  — 

My  friends,  across  these  fogs  of  murky  twaddle  and  philan- 
thropism,  in  spite  of  sad  decadent  “world-trees,”  with  their 
rookeries  of  foul  creatures,  —  the  silent  stars,  and  all  the  eter¬ 
nal  luminaries  of  the  world,  shine  even  now  to  him  that  has 
an  eye.  In  this  day  as  in  all  days,  around  and  in  every  man, 
are  voices  from  the  gods,  imperative  to  all,  if  obeyed  by  even 
none,  which  say  audibly,  “Arise,  thou  son  of  Adam,  son  of 
Time ;  make  this  thing  more  divine,  and  that  thing,  —  and  thy¬ 
self,  of  all  things  ;  and  work,  and  sleep  not ;  for  the  Night 
cometh,  wherein  no  man  can  work  !  ”  He  that  has  an  ear  may 
still  hear. 

Surely,  surely  this  ignoble  sluggishness,  sceptical  torpor, 
Indifference  to  all  that  does  not  bear  on  Mammon  and  his 
interests  is  not  the  natural  state  of  human  creatures ;  and  is 
not  doomed  to  be  their  final  one !  Other  states  once  were,  or 
there  had  never  been  a  Society,  or  any  noble  thing,  among  us 
at  all.  Under  this  brutal  stagnancy  there  lies  painfully  im¬ 
prisoned  some  tendency  which  could  become  heroic. 

The  restless  gnawing  ennui  which,  like  a  dark  dim  ocean- 
flood,  communicating  with  the  Plilegethons  and  Stygian  deeps, 
begirdles  every  human  life  so  guided,  —  is  it  not  the  pain¬ 
ful  cry  even  of  that  imprisoned  heroism  ?  Imprisoned  it  will 
never  rest ;  set  forth  at  present,  on  these  sad  terms,  it  cannot 
be.  You  unfortunates,  what  is  the  use  of  your  money-bags,  of 
your  territories,  funded  properties,  your  mountains  of  posses¬ 
sions,  equipments  and  mechanic  inventions,  which  the  flunky 
pauses  over,  awe-struck,  and  almost  rises  into  epos  and  prophecy 
at  sight  of  ?  No  use,  or  less  than  none.  Your  skin  is  covered, 
Vol.  C  &•& 
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and  your  digestive  and  other  bodily  apparatus  is  supplied ;  and 
you  have  but  to  wish  in  these  respects,  and  more  is  ready  •, 
and — the  Devils,  I  think,  are  quizzing  you.  You  ask  for 
“  happiness,”  “  0  give  me  happiness  !  ”  —  and  they  hand  you 
ever  new  varieties  of  covering  for  the  skin,  ever  new  kinds  of 
supply  for  the  digestive  apparatus,  new  and  ever  new,  worse 
or  not  a  whit  better  than  the  old ;  and  —  and  —  this  is  your 
“  happiness  ”  ?  As  if  you  were  sick  children  ;  as  if  you  were 
not  men,  but  a  kind  of  apes  ! 

I  rather  say,  be  thankful  for  your  ennui ;  it  is  your  last  mark 
of  manhood;  this  at  least  is  a  perpetual  admonition,  and  true 
sermon  preached  to  you.  Prom  the  chair  of  verity  this,  what¬ 
ever  chairs  be  chairs  of  cantitj.  Happiness  is  not  come,  nor 
like  to  come ;  ennui,  with  its  great  waste  ocean-voice,  moans 
answer,  Never,  never.  That  ocean- voice,  I  tell  you,  is  a  great 
fact,  it  comes  from  Phlegethon  and  the  gates  of  the  Abyss  ;  its 
bodeful  never-resting  inexorable  moan  is  the  voice  of  primeval 
Pate,  and  of  the  eternal  necessity  of  things.  Will  you  shake 
away  your  nightmare  and  arise ;  or  must  you  lie  writhing 
under  it,  till  death  relieve  you  ?  Unfortunate  creatures  !  You 
are  fed,  clothed,  lodged  as  men  never  were  before  ;  every  day 
in  new  variety  of  magnificence  are  you  equipped  and  attended 
to ;  such  ’wealth  of  material  means  as  is  now  yours  was  never 
dreamed  of  by  man  before  :  —  and  to  do  any  noble  thing,  with 
all  this  mountain  of  implements,  is  forever  denied  you.  Only 
ignoble,  expensive  and  unfruitful  things  can  you  now  do ; 
nobleness  has  vanished  from  the  sphere  where  you  live.  The 
way  of  it  is  lost,  lost ;  the  possibility  of  it  has  become  incred¬ 
ible.  We  must  try  to  do  without  it,  I  am  told.  —  Well ;  rejoice 
in  your  upholsteries  and  cookeries,  then,  if  so  be  they  will 
make  you  “  happy.”  Let  the  varieties  of  them  be  continual 
and  innumerable.  In  all  things  let  perpetual  change,  if  that 
is  a  perpetual  blessing  to  you,  be  your  portion  instead  of  mine  ; 
incur  that  Prophet’s  curse,  and  in  all  things  in  this  sublunary 
world  “  make  yourselves  like  unto  a  wheel.”  Mount  into  your 
railways ;  whirl  from  place  to  place,  at  the  rate  of  fifty,  or  if 
you  like  of  five  hundred  miles  an  hour  :  you  cannot  escape 
from  that  inexorable  all-encircling  ocean-moan  of  ennui.  No  : 
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if  you  would  mount  to  the  stars,  and  do  yacht-voyages  under 
the  belts  ’  of  J upiter,  or  stalk  deer  on  the  ring  of  Saturn,  it 
would  still  begirdle  you.  You  cannot  escape  from  it,  you  can 
but  change  your  place  in  it,  without  solacement  except  one 
moment’s.  That  prophetic  Sermon  from  the  Deeps  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  you,  till  you  wisely  interpret  it  and  do  it,  or  else  till 
the  Crack  of  Doom  swallow  it  and  you.  Adieu :  Au  revoir. 


- 

' 
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THE  PORTRAITS  OF  JOHN  KNOX. 


i. 

Theodore  Beza,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1580,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Geneva  a  well-printed,  clearly  expressed,  and  on  the 
whole  considerate  and  honest  little  volume,  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  purporting  to  be  “  leones,  that  is  to  say,  true  Portraits, 
of  men  illustrious  in  the  Reformation  of  Religion  and  Resto¬ 
ration  of  Learning:”1  Volume  of  perhaps  250  pages,  but  in 
fact  not  numerically  paged  at  all,  which  is  sometimes  described 
as  4to,  but  is  in  reality  8vo  rather,  though  expanded  by  the 
ample  margin  into  something  of  a  square  form.  It  is  dedicated 
to  King  James  VI.  of  Scotland;  then  a  small  rather  watery 
boy  hardly  yet  fourteen,  but  the  chief  Protestant  King  then  ex¬ 
tant  ;  the  first  Icon  of  all  being  that  of  James  himself.  The 
Dedication  has  nothing  the  least  of  fulsome  or  even  panegyri¬ 
cal  ;  and  is  in  fact  not  so  much  a  Dedication  as  a  longish  pref¬ 
ace,  explanatory  of  Beza’s  impulse  towards  publishing  such  a 
book,  namely,  the  delight  he  himself  has  in  contemplating  the 
face  of  any  heroic  friend  of  Letters  and  of  true  Religion  ;  and 
defending  himself  withal,  to  us  superfluously  enough,  against 
any  imputation  of  idolatry  or  image-worship,  which  scrupulous 
critics  might  cast  rrpon  him,  since  surely  painting  and  engrav¬ 
ing  are  permissible  to  mankind ;  and  that,  for  the  rest,  these 

1  leones,  id  est  Yerte  Imagines,  Virorum  doctrina  simul  et  pietate  illus- 
trium,  quorum  pr®cipue  ministerio  partim  bonarum  Literarum  studia  sunt 
restituta,  partim  vera  Religio  in  variis  Orbis  Christian!  regionibus,  nostra 
patrumque  memoria  fuit  instaurata :  additis  eorundem  vitse  &  operce  de- 
scriptionibus,  quibus  adiect®  sunt  nonnull®  pictur®  quas  Emblemata  vocant. 
Theodoro  Beza  Auctore.  —  Genevan  Apud  Joannem  Laonium.  M.D.LXXX. 
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Icons  are  by  no  means  to  be  introduced  into  God’s  House,  but 
kept  as  private  furniture  in  your  own.  Tbe  only  praise  lie 
bestows  on  J ames  is  tbe  indisputable  one  that  he  is  head  of  a 
most  Protestant  nation ;  that  he  is  known  to  have  fine  and 
most  promising  faculties ;  which  may  God  bring  to  perfection, 
to  the  benefit  of  his  own  and  many  nations  ;  of  which  there  is 
the  better  hope,  as  he  is  in  the  mean  while  under  the  tuition  of 
two  superlative  men,  Dominus  Georgius  Buchananus,  the  fa¬ 
cile  princeps  in  various  literary  respects,  and  Dominus  Petrus 
Junius  (or  Jonck,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called,  meaning  “  Young  ”), 
also  a  man  of  distinguished  merit. 

The  Royal  Icon,  which  stands  on  the  outside,  and  precedes 
the  Dedication,  is  naturally  the  first  of  all :  fit  ornament  to 
the  vestibule  of  the  whole  work  —  a  half-ridiculous  half-pathetic 
protecting  genius,  of  whom  this  (opposite)  is  the  exact  figure. 

Some  Fourscore  other  personages  follow ;  of  personages 
fourscore,  but  of  Icons  only  Thirty-eight ;  Beza,  who  clearly 
had  a  proper  wish  to  secure  true  portraits,  not  having  at  his 
command  any  further  supply ;  so  that  in  forty-three  cases 
there  is  a  mere  frame  of  a  woodcut,  with  nothing  but  the 
name  of  the  individual  who  should  have  filled  it,  given. 

A  certain  French  translator  of  the  Book,  who  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  next  year,  Simon  Goulart,  a  French  friend,  fellow 
preacher,  and  distinguished  co-presbyter  of  Beza’s,  of  whom 
there  will  be  much  farther  mention  soon,  seems  to  have  been 
better  supplied  than  Beza  with  engravings.  He  has  added 
from  his  own  resources  Eleven  new  Icons ;  many  of  them 
better  than  the  average  of  Beza’s,  and  of  special  importance 
some  of  them  ;  for  example  that  of  Wickliffe,  the  deep-lying 
tap-root  of  the  whole  tree  ;  to  want  whose  portrait  and  have 
nothing  but  a  name  to  offer  was  surely  a  want  indeed.  Gou- 
lart’s  Wickliffe  gratifies  one  not  a  little ;  and  to  the  open- 
minded  reader  who  has  any  turn  for  physiognomic  inquiries 
is  very  interesting ;  a  most  substantial  and  effective-looking 
man ;  easily  conceivable  as  Wickliffe,  though,  as  in  my  own 
case,  one  never  saw  a  portrait  of  him  before ;  a  solid,  broad- 
browed,  massive-headed  man ;  strong  nose,  slightly  aquiline, 
beard  of  practical  length  and  opulent  growth  ;  evidently  a 
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thoughtful,  cheerful,  faithful  and  resolute  man ;  to  whom  in¬ 
deed  a  very  great  work  was  appointed  in  this  world ;  that  of 
inaugurating  the  new  Reformation  and  new  epoch  in  Europe, 
with  results  that  have  been  immense,  not  yet  completed  but 
expanding  in  our  own  day  with  an  astonishing,  almost  alarm¬ 
ing  swiftness  of  development.  This  is  among  the  shortest  of 


all  the  Icon  articles  or  written  commentaries  in  Beza’s  Work. 
We  translate  it  entire,  as  a  specimen  of  Beza’s  well-meant,  but 
too  often  vague,  and  mostly  inane  performance  in  these  enter 
prises  ;  which  to  the  most  zealous  reader  of  his  own  time 
could  leave  so  little  of  distinct  information,  and  to  most 
readers  of  our  own,  none  at  all;  the  result  little  more  than 
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interjectional,  a  pious  emotion  towards  Heaven  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  mentioned ;  result  very  vague  indeed. 

Wickliffe.  —  “  Let  this,  England,  be  thy  greatest  honor  for¬ 
ever  that  thou  didst  produce  John  Wickliffe  (albeit  thou  hast 
since  somewhat  stained  that  honor)  ;  the  first  after  so  many 
years  that  dared  to  declare  war  against  the  Roman  Harlot, 
who  audaciously  mocked  the  Kings  of  Europe,  intoxicated 
with  her  strong  drink.  This  effort  was  so  successful  that  ever 
since  that  Wicked  One  has  been  mortally  wounded  by  the 
blow  which  Wickliffe  by  the  sword  of  the  Word  of  God  dealt 
to  her.  And  although  for  a  time  the  wound  appeared  do  be 
closed,  since  then  it  has  always  burst  open  again ;  and  finally, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  remains  incurable.  Nothing  was  want¬ 
ing  to  thee,  excellent  champion,  except  the  martyr’s  crown  ; 
which  not  being  able  to  obtain  in  thy  life,  thou  didst  receive 
forty  years  after  thy  death,  when  thy  bones  were  burnt  to 
powder  by  Antichrist ;  who  by  that  single  act  of  wickedness 
has  forever  branded  himself  with  the  stamp  of  cruelty,  and 
has  acquired  for  thee  a  glory  so  much  the  more  splendid. 

“  John  Wickliffe  flourished  in  the  year  1372.  He  died  after 
diverse  combats,  in  the  year  1387.  His  bones  were  burnt  at 
Oxford  in  the  year  1410.” 

No,  not  at  Oxford,  but  at  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire,  as 
old  Fuller  memorably  tells  us  :  “  Such  the  spleen  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Constance,”  says  he,  “they  not  only  cursed  his  memory, 
as  dying  an  obstinate  heretic,  but  ordered  that  his  bones  (with 
this  charitable  caution,  Of  it,’  the  body,  ‘may  be  discerned 
from  the  bodies  of  other  faithful  people  ’)  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground  and  thrown  far  off  from  any  Christian  burial.  In 
obedience  hereunto,  Richard  Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Diocesan  of  Lutterworth,  sent  his  officers  (vultures  with  a 
quick-sight  scent  at  a  dead  carcass)  to  ungrave  him  accord¬ 
ingly.  To  Lutterworth  they  come,  Sumner,  Commissary  Offi¬ 
cial,  Chancellor,  Proctors,  Doctors,  and  the  servants  (so  that 
the  remnant  of  the  body  would  not  hold  out  a  bone  against  so 
many  hands),  take  what  was  left  out  of  the  grave  and  burnt 
them  to  ashes,  and  cast  them  into  Swift,  a  neighboring  brook 
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running  hard  by.  Thus  this  brook  hath  conveyed  his  ashes 
into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  Seas,  and 
they  into  the  main  Ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of  Wickliffe 
are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which- now  is  dispersed  all  the 
world  over.”  1 

Beza’s  selection  of  subjects  to  figure  in  this  book  of  Icons  is 
by  no  means  of  fanatically  exclusive,  or  even  strait-laced  char¬ 
acter.  Erasmus,  a  tolerably  good  portrait,  and  a  mild,  lauda- 
f°hyi  gentle  and  apologetic  account  of  the  man,  is  one  of  his 
figures.  The  Printers,  Etienne,  Froben,  for  their  eximious 
services  in  the  cause  of  good  letters,  bonarum  literarum  j  nay 
King  Francis  I.  is  introduced  in  gallant  beaver  and  plume,  with 
his  surely  very  considerable  failings  well  veiled  in  shadow, 
and  hardly  anything  but  eulogy,  on  the  score  of  his  benefi¬ 
cences  to  the  Paris  University,  —  and  probably  withal  of  the 
primitive  fact  that  he  was  Beza’s  King.  “  Sham  Bishops, 
pseudo-episcopi ,”  “  cruel  murderers  of  God’s  messengers,”  “  ser¬ 
vants  of  Satan,”  and  the  like  hard  terms  are  indeed  never 
wanting ;  but  on  the  whole  a  gentle  and  quiet  frame  of  mind 
is  traceable  in  Beza  throughout ;  —  and  one  almost  has  the 
suspicion  that,  especially  as  his  stock  both  of  Icons  and  of 
facts  is  so  poor,  one  considerable  subsidiary  motive  to  the 
publication  may  have  been  the  Forty  Emblems,  “ pictures  quas 
Emblemata  vacant”  pretty  little  engravings,  and  sprightly 
Latin  verse,  which  follow  on  these  poor  prose  Icons  ;  and 
testify  to  all  the  intelligent  world  that  Beza’s  fine  poetic 
vein  is  still  flowing,  and  without  the  much-censured  erotic,  or 
other  impure  elements,  which  caused  so  much  scandal  in  his 
younger  days. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Book  turns  up  a  brief,  vague  eulogy 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  with  only  two  characters 
introduced ;  Patrick  Hamilton,  the  Scottish  proto-martyr,  as 
second  in  the  list ;  and,  in  frank  disregard  of  the  chronology, 
as  first  and  leading  figure,  “  Johannes  Cnoxus  Giffordiensis 
Scotus  ;  ”  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  reader  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  Knox,  as  written  indelibly,  and  in  detail,  in 
his  words  and  actions  legible  to  this  day,  the  following  strange 
1  Fuller’s  Church  History,  Section  ii.  Book  iv, 
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Icon ;  very  difficult  indeed  to  accept  as  a  bodily  physiognomy 
of  the  man  you  have  elsewhere  got  an  image  of  for  yourself, 
by  industrious  study  of  these  same. 

Surely  quite  a  surprising  individual  to  have  kindled  all 
Scotland,  within  few  years,  almost  within  few  months,  into 


JOANNES  CNOXVS* 


perhaps  the  noblest  flame  of  sacred  human  zeal,  and  brave 
determination  to  believe  only  what  it  found  completely  believ¬ 
able,  and  to  defy  the  whole  world  and  the  devil  at  its  back,  in 
unsubduable  defence  of  the  same.  Here  is  a  gentleman  seem¬ 
ingly  of  a  quite  eupeptic,  not  to  say  stolid  and  thoughtless 
frame  of  mind ;  much  at  his  ease  in  Zion,  and  content  to  take 
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things  as  they  come,  if  only  they  will  let  him  digest  his 
victuals,  and  sleep  in  a  whole  skin.  Knox,  you  can  well 
perceive,  in  all  his  writings  and  in  all  his  way  of  life,  was 
emphatically  of  Scottish  build ;  eminently  a  national  speci¬ 
men ;  in  fact  what  we  might  denominate  the  most  Scottish 
of  Scots,  and  to  this  day  typical  of  all  the  qualities  which 
belong  nationally  to  the  very  choicest  Scotsmen  we  have 
known,  or  had  clear  record  of :  utmost  sharpness  of  discern¬ 
ment  and  discrimination,  courage  enough,  and,  what  is  still 
better,  no  particular  consciousness  of  courage,  but  a  readiness 
in  all  simplicity  to  do  and  dare  whatsoever  is  commanded  by 
the  inward  voice  of  native  manhood  ;  on  the  whole  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  simple  but  complete  incompatibility  with  whatever  is 
false  in  word  or  conduct;  inexorable  contempt  and  detesta¬ 
tion  of  what  in  modern  speech  is  called  humbug.  Nothing 
hypocritical,  foolish,  or  untrue  can  find  harbor  in  this  man ; 
a  pure,  and  mainly  silent,  tenderness  of  affection  is  in  him, 
touches  of  genial  humor  are  not  wanting  under  his  severe 
austerity ;  an  occasional  growl  of  sarcastic  indignation  against 
malfeasance,  falsity,  and  stupidity ;  indeed  secretly  an  exten¬ 
sive  fund  of  that  disposition,  kept  mainly  silent,  though  in¬ 
wardly  in  daily  exercise ;  a  most  clear-cut,  hardy,  distinct, 
and  effective  man ;  fearing  God  and  without  any  other  fear. 
Of  all  this  you  in  vain  search  for  the  smallest  trace  in  this 
poor  Icon  of  Beza’s.  No  feature  of  a  Scottish  man  traceable 
there,  nor  indeed,  you  would  say,  of  any  man  at  all ;  an 
entirely  insipid,  expressionless  individuality,  more  like  the 
wooden  Figure-head  of  a  ship  than  a  living  and  working  man; 
highly  unacceptable  to  every  physiognomic  reader  and  knower 
of  Johannes  Cnoxus  Giffordiensis  Scotus. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  a  surprise,  and  is  almost 
a  consolation,  to  find  that  Beza  has  as  little  knowledge  of 
Knox’s  biography  as  of  his  natural  face.  Nothing  here,  or 
hardly  anything  but  a  blotch  of  ignorant  confusion.  The 
year  of  Knox’s  birth  is  unknown  to  Beza,  the  place  very  in¬ 
distinctly  known.  Beza  reports  him  to  have  studied  with 
great  distinction  under  John  Major  at  St.  Andrews ;  the  fact 
being  that  he  was  one  winter  under  Major  at  Glasgow,  but 
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never  under  Major  at  St.  Andrews,  nor  ever  a  university  stu¬ 
dent  elsewhere  at  all ;  that  his  admired  neologieal  prelections 
at  St.  Andrews  are  a  creature  of  the  fancy  ;  and  in  short  that 
Beza’s  account  of  that  early  period  is  mere  haze  and  ignorant 
hallucination.  Having  received  the  order  of  priesthood,  thinks 
Beza,  he  set  to  lecturing  in  a  so  valiantly  neologieal  tone  in 
Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  that  Cardinal  Beaton  could  no  longer 
stand  it ;  but  truculently  summoned  him  to  appear  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  a  given  day,  and  give  account  of  himself ;  where¬ 
upon  Knox,  evading  the  claws  of  this  man-eater,  secretly  took 
himself  away  “  to  Ilamestonum,”  —  a  town  or  city  unknown 
to  geographers,  ancient  or  modern,  but  which,  according  to 
Beza,  was  then  and  there  the  one  refuge  of  the  pious,  unicum 
tunc  piorum  asylum.  Towards  this  refuge  Cardinal  Beaton 
thereupon  sent  assassins  (entirely  imaginary),  who  would  for 
certain  have  cut  off  Knox  in  his  early  spring,  had  not  God’s 
providence  commended  him  to  the  care  of  “  Langudrius,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  nobleman  in  Scotland,”  by  whom  his  precious  life  was  pre¬ 
served.  This  town  of  “  Hamestonum,  sole  refuge  of  the  pious,” 
and  this  protective  “Langudrius,  a  principal  nobleman,”  are  ex¬ 
tremely  wonderful  to  the  reader  ;  and  only  after  a  little  study 
do  you  discover  that  “  Langudrius,  a  principal  nobleman,”  is 
simply  the  Laird  of  Langniddry,  and  that  “  Hamestonum  ” 
the  city  of  refuge  is  Cockburn  the  Laird  of  Ormis ton’s  ;  both 
of  whom  had  Sons  in  want  of  education ;  three  in  all,  two  of 
Langniddry’s  and  one  of  Ormiston’s,  who,  especially  the  first, 
had  been  lucky  enough  to  secure  John  Knox’s  services  as 
tutor !  The  rest  of  the  narrative  is  almost  equally  absurd,  or 
only  saved  from  being  so  by  its  emptiness  and  vagueness ; 
and  the  one  certain  fact  we  come  upon  is  that  of  Knox’s  tak¬ 
ing  leave  of  his  congregation,  and  shortly  afterwards  ordain¬ 
ing  in  their  presence  his  successor,  chosen  by  them  and  him, 
followed  by  his  death  in  fifteen  days,  dates  all  accurately 
given ;  on  which  latter  point,  what  is  curious  to  consider, 
Beza  must  have  had  exact  information,  not  mere  rumor. 

From  all  this  we  might  infer  that  Beza  had  never  personally 
had  the  least  acquaintance  with  Knox,  never  in  all  likelihood 
seen  him  with  eyes  ;  which  latter  on  strict  examination  of  the 
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many  accurate  particulars  to  be  found  in  the  Lives  of  Beza, 
and  especially  in  Bayle’s  multifarious  details  about  him, 
comes  to  seem  your  legitimate  conclusion.  Knox’s  journeys 
to  Geneva,  and  his  two  several  residences,  as  preacher  to  the 
Church  of  the  English  Exiles  there,  do  not  coincide  with 
Beza’s  contemporary  likelihoods ;  nor  does  Beza  seem  to  have 
been  a  person  whom  Knox  would  have  cared  to  seek  out. 
Beza  was  at  Lausanne,  teaching  Greek,  and  not  known  other¬ 
wise  than  as  a  much-censured,  fashionable  young  Frenchman 
and  too  erotic  poet ;  nothing  of  theological  had  yet  come 
from  him,  —  except,  while  Knox  was  far  off,  the  questionable 
Apology  for  Calvin’s  burning  of  Servetus,  which  cannot  have 
had  much  charm  for  Knox,  a  man  by  no  means  fond  of  public 
burning  as  an  argument  in  matters  of  human  belief,  rather  the 
reverse  by  all  symptoms  we  can  trace  in  him.  During  Knox’s 
last  and  most  important  ministration  in  Geneva,  Beza,  still 
officially  Professor  of  Greek  at  Lausanne,  was  on  an  intricate 
mission  from  the  French  Huguenots  to  the  Protestant  Princes 
of  Germany,  and  did  not  come  to  settle  in  Geneva  till  Spring, 
1559.  several  months  after  Knox  had  permanently  left  it. 

Directly  after  finishing  his  Book,  Beza  naturally  forwarded 
a  copy  to  Edinburgh,  to  the  little  patron  Sovereign  there ; 
probably  with  no  writing  in  it ;  there  being  such  a  comfortable 
Dedication  and  Frontispiece  to  the  Book,  but  along  with  it  a 
short  letter  to  Buchanan,  the  little  King’s  Head-Tutor,  of 
which  happily  there  is  a  copy  still  preserved  to  us,  and  ready 
translated,  as  follows  :  — 

“  Behold,  my  dear  Buchanan,  a  notable  instance  of  double 
extravagance  in  a  single  act ;  affording  an  illustration  of  the 
characteristic  frenzy  of  poets,  —  provided  you  admit  me  to  a 
participation  of  that  title.  I  have  been  guilty  of  trifling  with 
a  serious  subject,  and  have  dedicated  my  trifles  to  a  king.  If 
with  your  usual  politeness,  and  in  consideration  of  our  ancient 
friendship,  you  should  undertake  to  excuse  both  these  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  King,  I  trust  the  matter  will  have  a  fortunate 
issue :  but  if  you  refuse,  I  shall  be  disappointed  in  my  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  scope  of  this  little  Work,  such  as  it  is,  you  will 
learn  from  the  preface ;  namely  that  the  King,  when  he  shall 
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be  aware  of  the  high  expectations  which  he  has  excited  in  all 
the  Churches,  may  at  the  same  time,  delighted  with  those  vari¬ 
ous  and  excellent  examples,  become  more  and  more  familiar 
with  his  duty.  Of  this  Work  I  likewise  send  a  copy  to  you, 
that  is,  owls  to  Athens ;  and  request  you  to  accept  it  as  a 
token  of  my  regard.  My  late  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms,  if  it 
has  reached  your  country,  will  I  hope  inspire  you  with  the 
design  of  reprinting  your  own,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Church :  and,  believe  me,  it  is  not  so  much  myself  as  the  whole 
Church  that  entreats  you  to  accelerate  this  scheme.  Farewell, 
excellent  man.  May  the  Lord  Jesus  bless  your  hoary  hairs 
more  and  more,  and  long  preserve  you  for  our  sake.  —  Geneva, 
March  the  sixteenth,  1580.”  1 

What  Buchanan  or  the  King  thought  of  this  Book,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  two  Icons,  Johannes  Cnoxus  and  the  little  silver 
Pepper-box  of  a  King,  we  have  not  anywhere  the  slightest  in¬ 
timation.  But  one  little  fact,  due  to  the  indefatigable  scru¬ 
tiny  and  great  knowledge  of  Mr.  David  Laing,  seems  worthy 
of  notice.  This  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Scottish  Royal  Trea¬ 
surer’s  accounts,  of  date,  Junij  1581  (one  of  the  volumes  not 
yet  printed)  : 

“  Itim,  To  Adrianc  Vaensoun,  Fleming  painter,  for  twa 
picturis  painted  be  him,  and  send  \_sent\  to  Theodoras  Besa, 
conforme  to  ane  precept  as  the  samin  producit  upon  compt 
beris  £8  10s  ”  (14s.  2d.  sterling). 

The  Itim  and  Adrianc  indicate  a  clerk  of  great  ignorance. 
In  Painters’  Dictionaries  there  is  no  such  name  as  Vaensoun; 
but  there  is  a  famous  enough  Vansomer,  or  even  family  or  clan 
of  Vansomers,  natives  of  Antwerp;  one  of  whom,  Paulus  Van¬ 
somer,  is  well  known  to  have  painted  with  great  acceptance  at 
King  James’s  Court  in  England  (from  1606  to  1620).  He  died 
here  in  1621 ;  and  is  buried  in  St.-Martin’s-in-the-Fields :  Ex- 
imius  factor.  It  is  barely  possible  this  “  Fleming  painter  ” 
may  have  been  some  individual  of  these  Vansomers ;  but  of 
course  the  fact  can  never  be  ascertained.  Much  more  interest¬ 
ing  would  it  be  to  know  what  Theodorus  Beza  made  of  the 

1  Buchanani  Epistolce,  p.  28.  Translated  by  Dr.  Irving,  Life  and  Writings 
of  George  Buchanan  (Edinburgh,  1807),  p.  184. 
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“twa  picturis  ”  when  they  reached  him  at  Geneva ;  and  where, 
if  at  all  in  rerum  naturd,  they  now  are  !  All  we  can  guess,  if 
there  be  any  possibility  of  conjecturing  so  much  in  the  vague  is, 
That  these  twa  picturis  might  he  portraits  of  His  Majesty  and 
J ohannes  Cnoxus  by  an  artist  of  some  real  ability,  intended  as 
a  silent  protest  against  the  Beza  Pepper-box  and  Figure-head, 
in  case  the  leones  ever  came  to  a  second  edition  ;  which  it 
never  did. 

Unknown  to  his  Scottish  Majesty,  and  before  the  “Adriano 
Vaensoun  ”  pictures  got  under  way,  or  at  least  before  they  were 
paid  for,  Monsieur  Simon  Goulart  had  got  out  his  French  trans¬ 
lation  of  Beza’s  Book ;  and  with  sufficient  emphasis  contra¬ 
dicted  one  of  the  above  two  Icons,  that  of  “Jean  Cnoxe  de 
Gifford  en  Ecosse,”  the  alone  important  of  the  two.  Goulart 
had  come  to  Geneva  some  eight  or  nine  years  before ;  was  at 
this  time  Beza’s  esteemed  colleague  and  co-presbyter,  ulti¬ 
mately  Beza’s  successor  in  the  chief  clerical  position  at 
Geneva ;  a  man  already  distinguished  in  the  world ;  “  wrote 
twenty-one  books,”  then  of  lively  acceptance  in  the  theologi¬ 
cal  or  literary  world,  though  now  fallen  dim  enough  to  man¬ 
kind.  Goulart’s  Book  had  the  same  publisher  as  Beza’s  last 
year,  —  Apud  Joannem  Laonium  ;  and  contains  a  kind  of  pref¬ 
ace  or  rather  postscript,  for  it  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  the 
Icons,  and  before  his  translation  of  the  Emblems,  which 
latter,  as  will  be  seen,  he  takes  no  notice  of ;  nor  in  regard  to 
the  Icons  is  there  a  word  said  of  the  eleven  new  woodcuts, 
for  most  part  of  superior  quality,  which  Goulart  had  fur¬ 
nished  to  his  illustrious  friend ;  but  only  some  apology  for 
the  straggle  of  French  verses,  which  he  has  been  at  the  pains 
to  introduce  in  his  own  zealous  person  at  the  end  of  many 
of  the  Icons.  As  the  piece  is  short,  and  may  slightly  illus¬ 
trate  the  relations  of  Author  and  Translator,  we  give  it  here 
entire :  — 

“Au  Lecteur. 

“Hu  consentement  de  M.  Theodore  de  Besze,  j’ay  traduit 
ce  livre,  le  plus  fidelement  qu’il  m’a  este  possible.  Au  reste, 
apres  la  description  des  personnes  illustres  j’ai  adjouste 
quelques  vers  fran<jais  a  chacun,  exprimant  comme  j’ai  peu 
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les  epigram  mes  Latins  de  1’ auteur  la  ou  ils  se  sont  rencontrez, 
et  fournissant  les  autres  vers  de  ma  rude  invention :  ce  que 
j’ay  voulu  vous  faire  entendre,  afin  qu’on  n’imputast  a  l’auteur 
choses  qu’il  eust  peu  agencer  trop  mieux  sans  comparaison,  si 
le  temps  lui  eust  permis  ce  faire,  et  si  son  esprit  eust  encline 
a  y  mettre  la  main.” 

Goulart’s  treatment  of  liis,  Beza’s,  original  is  of  the  most 
conscientious  exactitude ;  the  translation  everywhere  correct 
to  a  comma;  true  everywhere  to  Beza’s  meaning,  and  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  giving  a  touch  of  new  lucidity  ;  he  uses  the 
same  woodcuts  that  Beza  did,  plus  only  his  own  eleven,  of 
which,  as  already  said,  there  is  no  mention  or  hint.  In  one 
instance,  and  not  in  any  other,  has  an  evident  misfortune 
befallen  him,  in  the  person  of  his  printer ;  the  printer  had 
two  woodcuts  to  introduce;  one  of  Jean  Diaze, —  a  tragic 
Spanish  Protestant,  fratricidally  murdered  at  Neuburg  in 
the  Oberpfalz,  1546,  —  the  other  of  Melchior  Wolmar,  an 
early  German  friend  and  loved  intimate  of  Beza’s,  from 
whom  Beza,  at  Orleans,  had  learned  Greek :  the  two  Icons 
in  outline  .have  a  certain  vague  similarity,  which  had  deceived 
the  too  hasty  printer  of  Goulart,  who,  after  inserting  Beza’s 
Icon  of  Diaze,  again  inserts  it,  instead  of  Wolmar.  This  is 
the  one  mistake  or  palpable  oversight  discoverable  in  Gou¬ 
lart’s  accurately  conscientious  labor,  which  everywhere  else 
reproduces  Beza  as  in  a  clear  mirror.  But  there  is  one  other 
variation,  not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  mere  oversight  of  printer 
or  pressman,  but  by  clear  intention  on  the  part  of  Goulart, 
which  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  our  readers :  the  notable 
fact,  namely,  that  Goulart  has,  of  his  own  head,  silently  alto¬ 
gether  withdrawn  the  Johannes  Cnoxus  of  Beza,  and  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it  this  now  adjoined  Icon,  one  of  his  own  eleven, 
which  has  no  relation  or  resemblance  whatever  to  the  Beza 
likeness,  or  to  any  other  ever  known  of  Knox.  A  portrait 
recognizably  not  of  Knox  at  all ;  but  of  William  Tyndale 
translator  of  the  Bible,  a  fellow  exile  of  Knox’s  at  Geneva ; 
which  is  found  repeated  in  all  manner  of  collections,  and  is 
now  everywhere  accepted  as  Tyndale’s  likeness  ! 
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This  surely  is  a  wonderful  transaction  on  the  part  of  con¬ 
scientious,  hero-worshipping  Goulart  towards  his  hero  Beza 
and  indeed  will  seem  to  most  persons  to  be  explicable  only  on 
the  vague  hypothesis  that  some  old  or  middle-aged  inhabitant 
of  Geneva,  who  had  there  sometimes  transiently  seen  Knox, 
twenty-one  years  ago  (Knox  had  left  Geneva  in  January,  1559 

JEAJST  CNOX  VE  GIFFORD 

EH  ESCOSSE 


and,  preaching  to  a  group  of  poor  English  exiles,  probably  was 
never  very  conspicuous  there),  had  testified  to  Beza  or  to  Gou¬ 
lart  that  the  Beza  Figure-head  was  by  no  means  a  likeness  of 
Knox ;  which  fatal  information,  on  inquiry,  had  been  con¬ 
firmed  into  clear  proof  in  the  negative,  and  that  Beza  and 
Goulart  had  thereupon  become  convinced,  and  Goulart,  with 
Beza,  taking  a  fresh,  and  again  unfortunate  departure,  had 
agreed  that  here  was  the  real  Dromio,  and  had  silently  in- 
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serted  William  Tyndale  accordingly.  This  is  only  a  vague 
hypothesis,  for  why  did  not  the  old  or  middle-aged  inhabitant 
of  Geneva  testify  with  equal  certainty  that  the  Tyndale  wood- 
cut  was  just  as  little  a  likeness  of  Knox,  and  check  Goulart 
and  Beza  in  their  new  unfortunate  adventure  ?  But  to  us  the 
conclusion,  which  is  not  hypothetical  at  all,  must  surely  be 
that  neither  Beza  nor  Goulart  had  any  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  real  physiognomy  or  figure  of  Johannes  Cnoxus,  and 
in  all  subsequent  researches  on  that  subject  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  mutually  annihilative ;  and  any  testimony  they  could 
give  mere  zero,  and  of  no  account  at  all. 

This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  result  which  actually 
followed.  Twenty-two  years  after  this  of  Beza  (1602),  a 
Dutch  Theologian,  one  Verheiden,  whose  knowledge  of  theo¬ 
logical  Icons  was  probably  much  more  distinct  than  Beza’s, 
published  at  the  Hague  a  folio  entitled  Prcestantium  aliquot 
Theologoruvi  &c.  Effigies,  in  which  Knox  figures  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  form ;  done,  as  the  signature  bears,  by  Hondius, 
an  Engraver  of  known  merit,  but  cognizant  seemingly  of  Beza’s 
Book  only,  and  quite  ignorant  of  Goulart’s  translation  and  its 
Tyndale  Knox ;  who  presents  us,  to  our  surprise,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  with  the  portrait  given  opposite  ;  considerably  more  alive 
and  credible  as  a  human  being  than  Beza’s  Figure-head ;  and 
bearing  on  it  the  monogram  of  Hondius  ;  so  that  at  least  its 
authorship  is  indisputable. 

This,  as  the  reader  sees,  represents  to  us  a  much  more  effec¬ 
tive-looking  man  in  matters  of  reformation  or  vigorous  action ; 
in  fact  it  has  a  kind  of  brow-beating  or  almost  bullying  aspect ; 
a  decidedly  self-sufficient  man,  but  with  no  trace  of  feature  in 
him  that  physiognomically  can  remind  us  of  Knox.  The  river 
of  beard  flowing  from  it  is  grander  than  that  in  the  Figure¬ 
head,  and  the  Book  there,  with  its  right  hand  reminding  you 
of  a  tied-up  bundle  of  carrots  supporting  a  kind  of  loose  little 
volume,  are  both  charitably  withdrawn.  This  woodcut,  it 
appears,  pleased  the  late  Sir  David  Wilkie  best  of  all  the 
Portraits  he  had  seen,  and  was  copied  or  imitated  by  him  in 
that  notable  Picture  of  his,  “  Knox  preaching  before  Queen 
Mary,”  —  one  of  the  most  impossible  pictures  ever  painted  by 
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a  man  of  such  indubitable  genius,  including  therein  piety, 
enthusiasm,  and  veracity,  —  in  brief  the  probably  intolerablest 
figure  that  exists  of  Knox ;  and  from  one  of  the  noblest  of 
Scottish  painters  the  least  expected.  Such  by  accident  was 


the  honor  done  to  Hondius’s  impossible  Knox ;  not  to  our 
advantage,  but  the  contrary.  All  artists  agree  at  once  that 
this  of  Hondius  is  nothing  other  than  an  improved  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  old  Beza  Figure-head ;  the  face  is  turned  to  the 
other  side,  but  the  features  are  preserved,  so  far  as  adding 
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some  air  at  least  of  animal  life  would  permit ;  the  costume, 
carefully  including  the  little  patch  of  ruffles  under  the  jaw,  is 
reproduced;  and  in  brief  the  conclusion  is  that  Hondius  or 
Yerheiden  had  no  doubt  but  the  Beza  portrait,  though  very 
dead  and  boiled-looking,  had  been  essentially  like  ;  and  needed 
only  a  little  kindling  up  from  its  boiled  condition  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  reader.  Goulart’s  French  Translation  of  Beza,, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  Tyndale  figure  there,  as  we  have 
said,  seems  to  be  unknown  to  Yerheiden  and  his  Hondius  ; 
indeed  Verheiden’s  library,  once  furnished  with  a  Beza,  having 
no  use  for  a  poor  Interpretation.  In  fact  we  should  rather 
guess  the  success  of  Goulart  in  foreign  parts,  remote  from 
Geneva  and  its  reading  population,  to  have  been  inconsider¬ 
able  ;  at  least  in  Scotland  and  England,  where  no  mention  of 
it  or  allusion  to  it  is  made,  and  where  the  Book  at  this  day  is 
fallen  extremely  scarce  in  comparison  with  Beza’s ;  no  copy 
to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  and  dealers  in  old  books 
testifying  that  it  is  of  extreme  rarity ;  and  would  now  bring, 
said  one  experienced-looking  old  man,  perhaps  twenty  guineas. 
Beza’s  boiled  Figure-head  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  one  canonical  Knox,  and  the  legitimate  function  of  every 
limner  of  Knox  to  be  that  of  Hondius,  the  reproduction  of  the 
Beza  Figure-head,  with  such  improvements  and  invigorations 
as  his  own  best  judgment  or  happiest  fancy  might  suggest. 
Of  the  Goulart  substitution  of  Tyndale  for  Knox,  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  notice  or  remembrance  anywhere,  or  if  any, 
then  only  a  private  censure  and  suppression  of  the  Goulart  and 
his  Tyndale.  Meanwhile,  such  is  the  wild  chaos  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  bad  prints,  the  whirligig  of  time  did  bring  about  its  re¬ 
venge  upon  poor  Beza.  In  Les  Portraits  des  Hommes  Illustres 
qui  ont  le  phis  contribue  au  Retablissement  des  belles  lettres  et 
de  la  vraye  Religion  (A  Geneve,  1673),  the  woodcut  of  Knox 
is  contentedly  given,  as  Goulart  gave  it  in  his  French  Trans¬ 
lation  ;  and  for  that  of  Beza  himself  the  boiled  Figure-head, 
which  Beza  denominated  Knox  !  The  little  silver  Pepper-box 
is  likewise  given  again  there  as  portrait  of  Jacobus  YI., — 
Jacobus  who  had,  in  the  mean  time,  grown  to  full  stature,  and 
died  some  fifty  years  ago.  For  not  in  Nature,  but  only  in 
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some  chaos  thrice  confounded,  with  Egyptian  darkness  super- 
added,  is  there  to  be  found  any  history  comparable  to  that  of 
old  bad  prints.  For  example,  of  that  disastrous  old  Figure¬ 
head,  produced  to  view  by  Beza,  who  or  what  did  draw  it, 
when  or  from  what  authority,  if  any,  except  that  evidently 
some  human  being  did,  and  presumably  from  some  original  or 
other,  must  remain  forever  a  mystery.  In  a  large  Gvangev, 
fifty  or  sixty  big  folios,  and  their  thousands  of  prints,  I  have 
seen  a  summary  collection,  of  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  of  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  Heroes  of  the  Reformation, 
Knox  among  them  ;  all  flung  down  in  the  form  of  big  circular 
blotch,  like  the  opened  eggs  for  an  omelet,  and  among  these 
fourteen  or  fifteen  egg-yolks,  hardly  two  of  which  you  could 
determine  even  what  they  wished  to  resemble. 

For  the  last  century  or  so,  by  far  the  most  famed  and 
trusted  of  Scottish  Knox  Portraits  has  been  that  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Torphichen  family,  at  Calder  House,  some 
twelve  or  more  miles  from  Edinburgh.  This  Picture  was 
public  here  in  the  Portrait  Exhibition  in  1869,  and  a  photo¬ 
graph  or  attempt  at  photograph  was  taken  of  it,  but  with 
little  success,  the  colors  having  mostly  grown  so  black.  By 
the  great  kindness  of  the  now  Lord  Torphichen,  the  Picture 
was,  with  prompt  and  conspicuous  courtesy,  which  I  shall 
not  soon  forget,  sent  up  again  for  inspection  here,  and  ex¬ 
amination  by  artistic  judges  ;  and  was  accordingly  so  exam¬ 
ined  and  inspected  by  several  persons  of  eminence  in  that 
department ;  all  of  whom  were,  almost  at  first  sight,  unani¬ 
mous  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  picture  of  no  artistic  merit ;  — 
impossible  to  ascribe  it  to  any  namable  painter,  having  no 
style  or  worth  in  it,  as  a  painting;  guessable  to  be  perhaps 
under  a  century  old,  and  very  clearly  an  improved  copy  from 
the  Beza  Figure-head.  Of  course  no  photographing  was  at¬ 
tempted  on  our  part;  but  along  with  it  there  had  been  most 
obligingly  sent  a  copy  of  the  late  Mr.  Penny  of  Calder’s  en¬ 
graving  ;  a  most  meritorious  and  exact  performance,  of  which 
no  copy  was  discoverable  in  the  London  shops,  though,  at 
Mr.  Graves’s  and  elsewhere,  were  found  one  or  two  others  of 
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much  inferior  exactitude  to  Mr.  Penny’s  engraving :  —  of  this 
a  photograph  was  taken,  which,  in  the  form  of  woodcut,  is  on 
the  next  page  subjoined. 

This  Torphichen  Picture  is  essentially  like  the  Beza  wood- 
cut,  though  there  has  been  a  strenuous  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  hopelessly  incompetent  Painter  to  improve  upon  it,  suc¬ 
cessful  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  the  bunch  of  carrots,  which  is 
rendered  almost  like  a  human  hand ;  for  the  rest  its  original 
at  once  declares  itself,  were  it  only  by  the  loose  book  held  in 
said  hand ;  by  the  form  of  the  nose  and  the  twirl  of  ruffles 
under  the  left  cheek;  clearly  a  bad  picture,  done  in  oil,  some 
generations  ago,  for  which  the  Beza  Figure-head  served  as 
model,  accidentally  raised  to  pictorial  sovereignty  by  the  vox 
popioli  of  Scotland.  On  the  back  of  the  canvas,  in  clear, 
strong  hand,  by  all  appearance  less  than  a  century  old,  are 
written  these  words:  “Rev.  Mr.  John  Knox.  The  first  sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Supper  given  in  Scotland  after  the  Reformation, 
was  dispensed  by  him  in  this  hall.”  A  statement,  it  appears, 
which  is  clearly  erroneous,  if  that  were  of  much  moment. 
The  Picture  as  a  guide  to  the  real  likeness  of  Knox  was 
judged  by  us  to  offer  no  help  whatever ;  but  does  surely 
testify  to  the  Protestant  zeal  of  some  departed  Lord  Torphi¬ 
chen  ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  conspicuous 
fidelity  of  that  noble  house  in  all  its  branches  to  Knox  and 
his  Reformation,  from  first  to  last,  through  all  his  and  its 
perils  and  struggles,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  its  singular 
currency  in  Scotland,  in  the  later  generation  or  two.  Certain 
the  picture  is  a  poor  and  altogether  commonplace  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Beza  Figure-head ;  and  has  nevertheless,  as  I  am 
assured  by  judgments  better  than  my  own,  been  the  progeni¬ 
tor  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  incredible  Knoxes,  the  name  of 
which  is  now  legion.  Nearly  all,  I  said,  not  quite  all,  for  one 
or  two  set  up  to  be  originals,  not  said  by  whom,  and  seem  to 
partake  more  of  the  Hondius  type ;  having  a  sullen  or  sulky 
expression  superadded  to  the  self-sufficiency  and  copious  river 
of  beard,  bestowed  by  Hondius. 

The  so-called  original  Knox,  still  in  Glasgow  University, 
is  thus  described  to  me  by  a  friendly  Scottish  artist,  Mr. 
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Robert  Tait,  Queen  Anne  Street,  of  good  faculties  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  such  things,  as  of  doubtful  derivation  from  the 
Beza  Icon,  though  -engraved  and  recommended  as  such  by 
1  inkerton,  and  as  being  an  “  altogether  weak  and  foolish 


head.”  From  the  same  artist  I  also  learn  that  the  bronze 
figure  in  the  monument  at  Glasgow  is  a  visible  derivative 
from  Beza,  through  Torphichen.  And  in  brief  this  poor  Fig¬ 
ure-head  has  produced,  and  is  still  producing,  through  various 
venters,  a  quite  Protean  pecus  of  incredible  portraits  of  Knox ; 
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—  the  latest  of  note,  generally  known,  is  M(  Crie’s  frontispiece 
to  the  Life  of  Knox,  and  probably  the  most  widely  spread 
in  our  generation  that  given  in  Chambers’s  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary.  A  current  portrait,  I  suppose,  of  the  last  centuiy, 
although  there  is  no  date  on  it,  “in  the  possession  of  Miss 
Knox  of  Edinburgh,  painted  by  De  Vos,”  has  some  air  of 
generic  difference,  but  is  evidently  of  filiality  to  Hondius  or 
Torphichen  withal;  and  as  to  its  being  painted  by  De  Vos, 
there  is  no  trace  of  that  left  visible,  nor  of  Miss  Knox,  the 
once  proprietress ;  not  to  add,  that  there  is  a  whole  clan  of 
Dutch  De  Yoses,  and  no  Christian  name  for  the  Miss  Knox 
one.  Another  picture  not  without  impressiveness  has  still 
its  original  in  Holyrood  House ;  and  is  thought  to  be  of  some 
merit  and  of  a  different  clan  from  the  Torphichen ;  but  with 
a  pair  of  compasses  in  the  hand  of  it,  instead  of  a  Bible  ;  and 
indeed  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Laing  to  be  the  portrait 
of  an  architect  or  master-builder,  and  to  be  connected  merely 
with  the  eedilities,  not  with  the  theologies  of  Holyrood  House. 
A  much  stranger  “  original  Picture  of  Knox  ”  is  still  to  be 
found  in  Hamilton  Palace,  but  it  represents  unfortunately, 
not  the  Prophet  of  the  Reformation,  but  to  all  appearance 
the  professional  Merry  Andrew  of  that  family.  —  Another 
artist  friend  of  great  distinction,  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  sculptor, 
sums  up  his  first  set  of  experiences,  which  have  since  been 
carried  to  such  lengths  and  depths,  in  these  words,  dated 
January  28,  1874:  — 

“  I  called  to  thank  you  for  the  loan  of  John  Knox’s  por¬ 
trait  [Engraving  of  the  Somerville,  of  which  there  will  be 
speech  enough  by  and  by],  and  to  beg  you  to  do  me  the 
favor  of  looking  at  the  sketches  which  I  have  modelled,  and 
to  give  me  your  valuable  opinion  about  them. — I  have  just 
been  to  the  British  Museum,  and  have  seen  engravings  after 
four  pictures  of  John  Knox.  The  only  one  which  looks  done 
from  Nature,  and  a  really  characteristic  portrait,  is  that  of 
which  you  have  a  print.  It  is  I  find  from  a  picture  ‘  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Somerville.’  Two  more,  which  are  very 
like  each  other  in  quality,  and  in  quantity  of  beard  and  gar¬ 
ments,  are,  one  in  the  possession  of  a  Miss  Knox  of  Edinburgh 
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(painted  by  De  Vos),  the  other  at  Calder  House  (Lord  Tor- 
phichen’s).  The  fourth,  which  is  very  bad,  wherein  he  is 
represented  laughing  like  a  ‘  Hofnarr,’  is  from  a  painting 
in  Hamilton  Palace ;  but  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  John 
Knox,  as  he  has  a  turned-up  nose  and  looks  funny.” 

But  enough  now,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  soul- 
confusing  spectacle  of  Proteus  driving  all  his  monstrous  flock, 
product  of  Chaos,  to  view  the  lofty  mountains,  and  the  sane 
minds  of  men. 


H. 

Will  the  reader  consent,  at  this  stage  of  our  little  enter¬ 
prise,  to  a  few  notices  or  excerpts  direct  from  Knox  himself ; 
from  his  own  writings  and  actions  ?  perhaps  it  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  from  these,  even  on  the  part  of  outsiders  and  strangers  to 
Knox,  to  catch  some  glimpses  of  his  inward  physiognomy, 
though  all  credible  traces  of  his  outward  or  bodily  lineaments 
appear  hitherto  to  have  fallen  impossible.  Here  is  a  small 
touch  of  mirth  on  the  part  of  Knox,  from  whom  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  expect  very  opposite  things.  It  is  the  report  of  a  Ser¬ 
mon  by  one  Arth,  a  Black  or  Gray  Friar  of  the  St.  Andrews 
neighborhood,  seemingly  a  jocular  person,  though  not  without 
serious  ideas  :  Sermon,  which  was  a  discourse  on  “  Cursing  ” 
(Clerical  Excommunication),  a  thing  the  priests  were  wonder¬ 
fully  given  to  at  that  time,  had  been  preached  first  in  Dundee, 
and  had  got  for  poor  Arth  from  certain  jackmen  of  the  Bishop 
of  Brechin,  instead  of  applause,  some  hustling  and  even  cuff¬ 
ing,  followed  by  menaces  and  threatened  tribulation  from  the 
Bishop  himself ;  till  Arth  got  permission  to  deliver  his  ser¬ 
mon  again  in  the  Kirk  of  St.  Andrews  to  a  distinguished 
audience  ;  who  voted  the  purport  and  substance  of  it  to  be  es¬ 
sentially  true  and  justifiable.  Here,  at  second  hand  is  Knox’s 
summary  of  the  discourse,  written  many  years  after  :  — 

“The  theme  [text]  of  his  sermon  was  ‘Veritie  is  the 
strongest  of  all  things.’  His  discourse  of  Cursing  was,  That 
if  it  were  rightly  used,  it  was  the  most  fearful  thing  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  for  it  was  the  very  separation  of  man  from 
God ;  but  that  it  should  not  be  used  rashly  and  for  every  light 
Yol.  6  B.BB 
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cause,  but  only  against  open  and  incorrigible  sinners.  But 
now  (said  he)  the  avarice  of  priests  and  the  ignorance  of  their 
office,  lias  caused  it  altogether  to  be  vilipended ;  for  the  priest 
(said  he)  whose  duty  and  office  is  to  pray  for  the  people, 
stands  up  on  Sunday  and  cries,  ‘  Ane  has  tynt  a  spurtil  ’  ( lost 
a  'porridge,  stick).  ‘  There  is  ane  flail  stolen  from  them  be¬ 
yond  the  burn.’  ‘  The  good-wife  of  the  other  side  of  the  gate 
has  tynt  a  horn  spune  ’  (lost  a  horn  spoon).  1  God’s  maleson 
and  mine  I  give  to  them  that  knows  of  this  gear  and  restores 
it  not.’  How  the  people  mocked  their  cursing,  he  farther  told 
a  merry  tale  ;  how,  after  a  sermon  he  had  made  at  Dumferm- 
ling,  he  came  to  a  house  where  gossips  were  drinking  their 
Sunday’s  penny,  and  he,  being  dry,  asked  drink.  ‘  Yes,  Father 
(said  one  of  the  gossips),  ye  shall  have  drink ;  but  ye  maun 
first  resolve  ane  doubt  which  is  risen  among  us,  to  wit,  what 
servant  will  serve  a  man  best  on  least  expenses.’  ‘  The  good 
Angel  (said  I),  who  is  man’s  keeper,  who  makes  greatest 
service  without  expenses.’  ‘Tush  (said  the  gossip),  we  mean 
no  so  high  matters  :  we  mean,  what  honest  man  will  do  great¬ 
est  service  for  least  expenses  ?  ’  And  while  I  was  musing 
(said  the  Friar)  what  that  should  mean,  he  said,  ‘I  see,  Fa¬ 
ther,  that  the  greatest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men.  Know 
ye  not  how  the  Bishops  and  their  officials  serve  us  husband¬ 
men  ?  Will  they  not  give  to  us  a  letter  of  Cursing  for  a  plack 
(sag,  farthing  English ],  to  last  for  a  year,  to  curse  all  that 
look  ower  our  dyke  ?  and  that  keeps  our  corn  better  nor  the 
sleeping  boy  that  will  have  three  shillings  of  fee,  a  sark,  and 
a  pair  of  shoon  (shirt  and  pair  of  shoes']  in  the  year.  And 
therefore  if  their  cursing  dow  (avail]  anything,  we  bold  the 
Bishops  best-cheap  servants  in  that  respect  that  are  within 
the  realm.’”1 

Knox  never  heard  this  discourse  himself ;  far  away,  he, 
from  Arth  and  St.  Andrews  at  that  time.  But  he  has  con- 

1  The  Works  of  John  Knox,  collected  and  edited  by  David  Laing  (the  first 
complete,  and  perfectly  annotated  Edition  ever  given :  a  highly  meritorious, 
and,  considering  all  the  difficulties,  intrinsic  and  accidental,  even  a  heroic  Per¬ 
formance  ;  for  which  all  Scotland,  and  in  a  sense  all  the  world,  is  debtor  to 
Mr,  Laing) ;  0  vols.  Edinburgh,  1846-1864,  i,  p,  37  et  seq. 
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trived  to  make  out  of  it  and  the  circumstances  surrounding, 
a  little  picture  of  old  Scotch  life,  bright  and  real  looking,  as 
if  by  Teniers  or  Ostade. 

Knox’s  first  concern  with  anything  of  Public  History  in 
Scotland  or  elsewhere,  and  this  as  yet  quite  private  and  noted 
only  by  himself,  is  his  faithful  companionship  of  the  noble 
martyr  W  ishart,  in  the  final  days  of  his  sore  pilgrimage  and 
battle  in  this  world.  Wishart  had  been  driven  out  of  Scot¬ 
land,  while  still  quite  young,  for  his  heretical  proceedings; 
and  had  sought  refuge  in  England ;  had  gained  great  love  for 
his  fine  character  and  qualities,  especially  during  his  stay,  of 
a  year  or  more,  in  Cambridge  University,  as  one  of  his  most 
ardent  friends  and.  disciples  there,  Emery  Tylney,  copiously 
testifies,  in  what  is  now  the  principal  record  and  extant  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Wishart,  —  still  preserved  in  Foxe’s  Martyrology. 

In  consequence  of  the  encouraging  prospects  that  had  risen 
in  Scotland,  Wishart  returned  thither  in  1546,  and  began 
preaching,  at  last  publicly,  in  the  streets  of  Dundee,  with 
great  acceptance  from  the  better  part  of  the  population  there. 
Perils  and  loud  menacings  from  official  quarters  were  not 
wanting  ;  finally  Wishart  had  moved  to  other  safer  places  of 
opportunity  ;  thence  back  to  Dundee,  where  pestilence  was 
raging;  and  there,  on  impulse  of  his  own  conscience  only, 
had  “  planted  himself  between  the  living  and  the  dead,”  and 
been  to  many  a  terrestrial  help  and  comfort,  —  not  to  speak 
of  a  celestial.  The  pest  abating  at  Dundee,  he  went  to  East 
Lothian ;  and  there,  with  Haddington  for  head-quarters,  and 
some  principal  gentry,  especially  the  Lairds  of  Langniddry 
and  Ormiston,  protecting  and  encouraging,  and  beyond  all 
others  with  John  Knox,  tutor  to  these  gentlemen’s  sons,  at¬ 
tending  him,  with  the  liveliest  appreciation  and  most  admir¬ 
ing  sympathy,  —  indeed  acting,  it  would  seem,  as  Captain  of 
his  Body-guard.  For  it  is  marked  as  a  fact  that  the  mon¬ 
strous  Cardinal  Beaton  had  in  this  case  appointed  a  specific 
assassin,  a  devil-serving  Priest,  to  track  Wishart  diligently 
in  these  journeyings  about  of  his,  which  were  often  noctur¬ 
nal  and  opportune  for  such  a  thing,  and,  the  sooner  the  fetter, 
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do  him  to  death ;  and  on  the  one  clear  glimpse  allowed  us  of 
Knox,  it  was  he  that  carried  the  “two-handed  sword,”  pro¬ 
vided  for  Wishart’s  safety  against  such  chances.  This  assas¬ 
sin  project  against  Wishart  is  probably  the  origin  of  Beza’s 
notion  about  Beaton’s  intention  to  assassinate  Knox ;  who 
was  at  this  time  far  below  the  notice  of  such  a  high  mighti¬ 
ness,  and  in  all  probability  had  never  been  heard  of  by  him. 
Knox  had  been  privately  a  most  studious,  thoughtful,  and 
intelligent  man  for  long  years,  but  was  hitherto,  though  now 
in  his  forty -first  year,  known  only  as  tutor  to  the  three  sons  of 
Langniddry  and  Ormiston  (“  Langudrius  and  Hamestonum  ”)  ; 
and  did  evidently  carry  the  two-handed  sword,  on  the  last  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  it  could  have  availed  in  poor  Wishart’s  case. 

Knox’s  account  of  Wishart,  written  down  hastily  twenty 
years  after,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  is  full  of  a 
noble,  heartfelt,  we  might  call  it  holy  sympathy,  —  pious  and 
pure  in  a  high  degree.  The  noble  and  zealous  Wishart,  “at 
the  end  of  the  Holy  dayis  of  Yule,”  1546,  came  to  Hadding¬ 
ton,  full  of  hope  that  the  great  tidings  he  was  preaching 
would  find  a  fervor  of  acceptance  from  the  people  there ;  but 
Wishart’s  disappointment,  during  the  three  days  and  nights 
that  this  visit  lasted,  was  mournfully  great.  The  first  day 
the  audience  was  considerable  (what  Knox  calls  “reasona¬ 
ble  ”),  but  nothing  like  what  had  been  expected,  and  formerly 
usual  to  Wishart  in  that  kirk  on  such  occasions.  The  second 
day  it  was  worse,  and  the  third  “  so  sclender,  that  many  won¬ 
dered.”  The  fact  was  that  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  after¬ 
wards  so  famous  and  infamous,  at  this  time  High  Sheriff  of 
the  County  of  Haddington,  and  already  a  stirring  question¬ 
able  gentleman  of  ambidexterous  ways,  had  been  busy,  pri¬ 
vately  intimating  from  his  great  Cardinal,  that  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  hear  Wishart  and  his  preachings ;  and  that  pru¬ 
dent  people  would  do  well  to  stay  away.  The  second  night 
Wishart  had  lodged  at  Lethington,  with  Maitland,  father  of 
the  afterwards  notable  Secretary  Lethington  (a  pleasant  little 
twinkle  of  interest  to  secular  readers)  ;  and  the  elder  Lething¬ 
ton,  though  not  himself  a  declared  Protestant,  had  been  hos¬ 
pitably  good  and  gracious  to  Wishart. 
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The  third  day  he  was  again  appointed  to  preach ;  but,  says 
Knox,  “  before  his  passing  to  the  sermon  there  came  to  him  a 
boy  with  ane  letter  from  the  West  land,”  —  Ayr  and  the  other 
zealous  shires  in  that  quarter,  in  which  he  had  already  been 
preaching,  —  “  saying  that  the  gentlemen  there  could  not  keep 
diet  with  him  at  Edinburgh,  as  they  had  formerly  agreed  ” 
(Hoped  that  there  might  have  been  some  Bond  or  engagement 
for  mutual  protection  on  the  part  of  these  Western  Gentlemen 
suddenly  falling  vain  for  poor  Wishart).  Wishart’s  spirits 
were  naturally  in  deep  depression  at  this  news,  and  at  such  a 
silence  of  the  old  zeal  all  round  him  ;  —  all  the  world  seeming 
to  forsake  him,  and  only  the  Cardinal’s  assassin  tracking  him 
with  continual  menace  of  death.  He  called  for  Knox,  “  who 
had  awaited  upon  him  carefully  from  the  time  he  came  to 
Lothian ;  with  whom  he  began  to  enter  in  purpose  [to  enter 
on  discourse'],  that  he  wearied  of  the  world ;  for  he  perceived 
that  men  began  to  weary  of  God.”  Knox,  “  wondering  that  he 
desired  to  keep  any  purpose  before  Sermon  (for  that  was  never 
his  accustomed  use  before),  said,  ‘  Sir,  the  time  of  Sermon  ap¬ 
proaches  :  I  will  leave  you  for  the  present  to  your  meditation ;  ’ 
and  so  took  the  letter  foresaid,  and  left  him.  The  said  Maister 
George  spaced  up  and  down  behind  the  high  altar  more  than 
half  an  hour  :  his  very  countenance  and  visage  declared  the 
grief  and  alteration  of  his  mind.  At  last  he  passed  to  the 
pulpit,  but  the  auditure  was  small.  He  should  have  begun  to 
have  entreated- the  Second  Table  of  the  Law;  but  thereof  in 
that  sermon,  he  spake  very  little,  but  began  on  this  manner  : 
1 0  Lord  how  long  shall  it  be,  that  thy  holy  word  shall  be  de¬ 
spised,  and  men  shall  not  regard  their  own  salvation.  I  have 
heard  of  thee,  Haddington,  that  in  thee  would  have  been  at 
ane  vain  Clerk  Play  [Mystery  Play]  two  or  three  thousand 
people  ;  and  now  to  hear  the  messenger  of  the  Eternal  God, 
of  all  thy  town  or  parish,  cannot  be  numbered  a  hundred  per¬ 
sons.  Sore  and  fearful  shall  the  plagues  be  that  shall  ensue 
this  thy  contempt :  with  fire  and  sword  thou  shalt  be  plagued ; 
yea,  thou  Haddington,  in  special,  strangers  shall  possess  thee, 
and  you  the  present  inhabitants  shall  either  in  bondage  serve 
your  enemies  or  else  ye  shall  be  chased  from  your  own  habita- 
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tion,  and  that  because  ye  have  not  known,  nor  will  not  know, 
the  time  of  God’s  merciful  visitation.’  In  such  vehemency, 
and  threatenings  continued  that  servant  of  God  near  an  hour 
and  a  half,  in  the  which  he  declared  all  the  plagues  that  en¬ 
sued,  as  plainly  as  after  [ afterwards ]  our  eyes  saw  them  per¬ 
formed.  In  the  end  he  said,  ‘  I  have  forgotten  myself  and  the 
matter  that  I  should  have  entreated ;  but  let  these  my  last 
words  as  concerning  public  preaching,  remain  in  your  minds, 
till  that  God  send  you  new  comfort.’  Thereafter  he  made  a 
short  paraphrase  upon  the  Second  Table  of  the  Law,  with  an 
exhortation  to  patience,  to  the  fear  of  God,  and  unto  the  works 
of  mercy ;  and  so  put  end,  as  it  were,  making  his  last  testa¬ 
ment.”  1 

The  same  night  on  Wishart’s  departing  from  Haddington, 
“  he  took  his  good-night,  as  it  were  forever  of  all  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,”  says  Knox,  “  especially  from  Hew  Douglas  of  Lang- 
niddry.  John  Knox  pressing  to  have  gone  with  him,  he  said, 
‘  Kay,  return  to  your  bairnes  [pupils']  ;  and  God  bless  you. 
One  is  sufficient  for  one  sacrifice.’  And  so  he  caused  a  twa- 
handed  sword  (which  commonly  was  carried  with  the  said 
Maister  George)  be  taken  from  the  said  John  Knox,  who, 
albeit  unwillingly,  obeyed,  and  returned  with  Hew  Douglas  to 
Langniddry,”  —  never  to  see  his  face  more.  “  Maister  George, 
having  to  accompany  him,  the  Laird  of  Ormeston,  John  Sandi- 
lands  of  Caldar  younger  [Ancestor  of  the  now  Lords  Torphichen] 
the  Laird  of  Brounstoun  and  others,  with  their  servants,  passed 
upon  foot  (for  it  was  a  vehement  frost)  to  Ormeston.” 

In  a  couple  of  hours  after,  Bothwell,  with  an  armed  party, 
surrounded  Ormiston ;  got  Wishart  delivered  to  him,  upon 
solemn  pledge  of  his  oath  and  of  his  honor  that  no  harm 
should  be  done  him  ;  and  that  if  the  Cardinal  should  threaten 
any  harm  against  Wishart,  he,  Bothwell,  would  with  his  whole 
strength,  and  of  his  own  power,  redeliver  him  safe  in  this 
place.  Whereupon,  without  battle  or  struggle,  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  depart  with  Wishart ;  delivered  him  straightway  to 
the  Cardinal,  —  who  was  expressly  waiting  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  at  once  rolled  off  with  him  to  Edinburgh  Castle, 
1  Works  of  Knox,  i.  pp.  137,  138. 
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soon  after  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews  (to  the  grim  old  oubliette 
a  la  Louis  XI.,  still  visible  there) ;  and,  in  a  month  more  to 
death  by  the  gallows  and  by  fire.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
still  conspicuous  foul  deeds  of  Patrick  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  in  this  world,  who  in  his  time  did  so  many.  -  The  memory 
of  all  this  had  naturally  in  Knox’s  mind  a  high  and  mournful 
beauty,  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Wishart  came  to  St.  Andrews 
in  the  end  of  January,  1546,  and  was  mercilessly  put  to  death 
there  on  the  first  of  March  following. 

Connected  unexpectedly  with  the  tragic  end  of  Wishart,  and 
in  singular  contrast  to  it,  here  is  another  excerpt,  illustrating 
another  side  of  Knox’s  mind.  It  describes  a  fight  between 
the  Crozier-bearers  of  Dunbar  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  of 
Cardinal  Beaton. 

u  The  Cardinal  was  known  proud  ;  and  Dumbar,  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  was  known  a  glorious  fool ;  and  yet,  because  some¬ 
times  he  was  called  the  King’s  Maister  [ 'had  been  tutor  to  James 
V.],  he  was  chancellor  of  Scotland.  The  Cardinal  comes  even 
this  same  year,  in  the  end  of  harvest,  to  Glasgow ;  upon  what 
purpose  we  omit.  But  while  they  remain  together,  the  one  in 
the  town,  and  the  other  in  the  Castle,  question  rises  for  bear¬ 
ing  of  their  croces  [ croziers ].  The  Cardinal  alleged,  by  reason 
of  his  Cardinalship,  and  that  he  was  Legatus  Natus  and  Pri¬ 
mate  within  Scotland  in  the  Kingdom  of  Antichrist,  that  he 
should  have  the  pre-eminence,  and  that  his  croce  should  not 
only  go  before,  but  that  also,  it  should  only  be  borne  whereso¬ 
ever  he  was.  Good  Gukstoun  Glaikstour  [  Gowkston  Madster ] 
the  foresaid  Archbishop,  lacked  no  reasons,  as  he  thought,  for 
maintenance  of  his  glorie  :  He  was  ane  Archbishop  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  in  his  awn  Cathedral  seat  and  Church,  and  there¬ 
fore  aught  to  give  place  to  no  man  •  the  power  of  the  Cardinal 
was  but  begged  from  Rome,  and  appertained  but  to  his  own 
person,  and  not  to  his  bishoprick ;  for  it  might  be  that  his  suc¬ 
cessor  should  not  be  Cardinal.  But  his  dignity  was  annexed 
with  his  office,  and  did  appertain  to  all  that  ever  should  be 
Bishops  of  Glasgow.  Howsoever  these  doubts  were  resolved 
by  the  doctors  of  divinity  of  both  the  Prelates,  yet  the  decision 
was  as  ye  shall  hear.  Coming  forth  (or  going  in,  all  is  one), 
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at  the  queir-door  [choir-door']  of  Glasgow  Kirk  begins  a  striving 
for  state  betwixt  the  two  croce-bearers,  so  that  from  glooming 
they  come  to  shouldering ;  from  shouldering  they  go  to  buffets, 
and  from  dry  blaws  by  neffis  and  neffelling  [fists  and  fisti¬ 
cuffing]  ;  and  then  for  charity’s  sake,  they  cry  Dispersit  dedit 
pauperibus ;  and  assay  which  of  the  croces  was  finest  metal, 
which  staff  was  strongest,  and  which  bearer  could  best  defend 
his  maister’s  pre-eminence,  and  that  there  should  be  no  superi¬ 
ority  in  that  behalf,  to  the  ground  goes  both  the  croces.  And 
then  began  no  little  fray,  but  yet  a  merry  game  ;  for  rockets 
[rochets]  were  rent,  tippets  were  torn,  crowns  were  knapped 
[cracked],  and  side  [long]  gowns  micht  have  been  seen  wan¬ 
tonly  wag  from  the  one  wall  to  the  other.  —  Many  of  them 
lacked  beards  and  that  was  the  more  pity ;  and  therefore  could 
not  buckle  other  [each  other]  by  the  byrse  [bristles,  —  hair  or 
beard],  as  bold  men  would  have  done.  But  fy  on  the  jackmen 
that  did  not  their  duty  ;  for  had  the  one  part  of  them  rencoun¬ 
tered  the  other^  then  had  all  gone  richt.  But  the  sanctuary, 
we  suppose,  saved  the  lives  of  many.  How  merilie  soever  this 
be  written,  it  was  bitter  bourding  [mirth]  to  the  Cardinal  and 
his  court.  It  was  more  than  irregularity ;  yea  it  micht  weel 
have  been  judged  lease-majesty  to  the  son  of  perdition,  the 
Pape’s  awn  person ;  and  yet  the  other  in  his  folly,  as  proud 
as  a  pacock,  would  let  the  Cardinal  know  that  he  was  Bishop 
when  the  other  was  but  Beaton  before  he  gat  Abirbrothok  ” 
[Abbacy  of  Arbroath  in  1523,  twenty-two  years  ago,  from  his 
uncle,  —  uncle  retaining  half  of  the  revenues)} 

This  happened  on  the  4th  June,  1545;  and  seemed  to  have 
planted  perpetual  enmity  between  these  two  Church  digni¬ 
taries  ;  and  yet,  before  the  end  of  February  following,  —  Pope’s 
Legate  Beaton  being  in  immediate  need  of  Bight  Revd.  Gowk- 
ston’s  signature  for  the  burning  of  martyr  Wishart  at  St. 
Andrews,  —  these  two  servants  of  His  Infernal  Majesty  were 
brought  to  a  cordial  reconcilement,  and  brotherhood  in  doing 
their  father’s  will ;  no  less  a  miracle,  says  Knox,  than  “  took 
place  at  the  accusation  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  Pilate 
and  Herod,  who  before  were  enemies,  were  made  friends  by 
1  IPorls  of  Knox,  i.  pp.  145-147. 
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consenting  of  them  both  to  Christ’s  condemnation ;  sole  dis¬ 
tinction  being  that  Pilate  and  Herod  were  brethren  in  the 
estate  called  Temporal,  and  these  two,  of  whom  we  now  speak, 
were  brethren  (sons  of  the  same  father,  the  Devil)  in  the 
Estate  Ecclesiastical.” 

It  was  on  the  1st  March,  1546,  that  the  noble  and  gentle 
Wishart  met  his  death;  in  the  last  days  of  February  that 
Archbishop  Gowkston  reconciled  himself  to  co-operate  with 
Pilate  Beaton  Legatus  Natus : — three  months  hence  that  the 
said  Pilate  Beaton,  amazing  Hinge  of  the  Church,  was  stolen 
in  upon  in  his  now  well-nigh  impregnable  castle  of  St.  An¬ 
drews,  and  met  his  stern  quietus.  “  I  am  a  priest,  I  am  a 
priest :  fy,  fy :  all  is  gone !  ”  were  the  last  words  he  spoke. 
Knox’s  narrative  of  all  this  is  of  a  most  perfect  historical 
perspicuity  and  business-like  brevity ;  and  omitting  no  par¬ 
ticular,  neither  that  of  buxom  “  Marion  Ogilvy  ”  and  her  pecul¬ 
iar  services,  nor  that  of  Melvin,  the  final  swordsman,  who 
“stroke  him  twyse  or  thrise  through  with  a  stog-sweard,” 
after  his  notable  rebuke  to  Lesley  and  him  for  their  unseemly 
choler.1  He  carefully  abstains  from  any  hint  of  criticism  pro 
or  contra  on  the  grim  transaction ;  though  one  sees  evidently 
that  the  inward  feeling  was  that  of  deliverance  from  a  hideous 
nightmare,  pressing  on  the  soul  of  Knox  and  the  eternal  inter¬ 
ests  of  Scotland. 

Knox  individually  had  not  the  least  concern  with  this  affair 
of  Beaton,  nor  for  eight  or  ten  months  more  did  he  personally 
come  in  contact  with  it  at  all.  But  ever  since  the  capture 
of  Wishart,  the  position  of  Knox  at  Langniddry  had  become 
insecure ;  and  on  rumor  after  rumor  of  peril  approaching,  he 
had  been  forced  to  wander  about  from  one  covert  to  another, 
with  his  three  pupils;  till  at  length  their  two  fathers  had 
agreed  that  he  should  go  with  them  to  the  castle  of  St.  An¬ 
drews,  literally  at  that  time  the  one  sure  refuge ;  siege  of  it 
by  poor  Arran,  or  the  Duke  of  Chatelkerault  as  he  afterwards 
became,  evidently  languishing  away  into  utter  futility ;  and 
the  place  itself  being,  what  the  late  Cardinal  fancied  he  had 
made  it,  impregnable  to  any  Scottish  force.  He  arrived  there 
i  Works  of  Knox,  i.  pp.  174-177. 
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with  his  pupils  10  April,  1547 ;  and  was  before  long,  against 
his  will  or  expectation,  drawn  into  a  height  of  notability  in 
public  affairs,  from  which  he  never  rested  more  while  his  life 
lasted,  —  two-and-twenty  years  of  such  labors  and  perils  as  no 
other  Scottish  man  went  through  in  that  epoch,  till  death  set 
him  free. 

Beaton’s  body  was  already  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  months 
lying  salted  in  the  sea-tower  oubliette ,  waiting  some  kind  of 
Christian  burial.  The  “Siege”  had  dwindled  into  plain  im- 
potency  of  loose  blockade,  and  even  to  pretence  of  treaty  on 
the  Regent’s  part.  Knox  and  his  pupils  were  in  safety  in 
castle  and  town ;  and  Knox  tells  us  that  “  he  began  to  exercise 
them  [his  pupils]  after  his  accustomed  manner.  Besides 
grammar,  and  other  humane  authors,  he  read  unto  them  a 
catechism,  account  whereof  he  caused  them  give  publicly  in 
the  parish  Kirk  of  St.  Andrews.  He  read  moreover  unto  them 
the  Evangel  of  John,  proceeding  where  he  left  at  his  departing 
from  Langniddry,  where  before  his  residence  was  ;  and  that 
Lecture  he  read  in  the  chapel,  within  the  castle  at  a  certain 
hour.  They  of  the  place,  but  especially  Maister  Henry  Bal- 
naves  and  John  Rough,  preacher,  perceiving  the  manner  of 
his  doctrine,  began  earnestly  to  travail  with  him,  that  he  would 
take  the  preaching  place  upon  him.  But  he  utterly  refused, 
alleging  ‘  That  he  would  not  ryne  where  God  had  not  called 
him ;  ’  meaning  that  he  would  do  nothing  without  a  lawful 
vocation. 

“  Whereupon  they  privily  among  themselves  advising,  hav¬ 
ing  with  them  in  council  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  they 
concluded  that  they  would  give  a  charge  to  the  said  John,  and 
that  publicly  by  the  mouth  of  their  preacher.”  Which  accord¬ 
ingly  with  all  solemnity  was  done  by  the  said  Rough,  after  an 
express  sermon  on  the  Election  of  Ministers,  and  what  power 
lay  in  the  call  of  the  congregation,  how  small  soever,  upon  any 
man  discerned  by  them  to  have  in  him  the  gifts  of  God. 
John  Rough  “directed  his  words  to  the  said  John,  charging 
him  to  refuse  not  the  holy  vocation  of  preaching,  even  as  he 
hoped  to  avoid  God’s  heavy  displeasure ;  and  turning  to  the 
congregation,  asked  them  ‘  Was  not  this  your  charge  to  me  ? 
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and  do  ye  not  approve  this  vocation  ?  ’  They  answered  ‘  It 
was;  and  we  approve  it.’  Whereat  the  said  John,  abashed, 
burst  forth  in  most  abundant  tears,  and  withdrew  himself  to 
his  chamber.  His  countenance  and  behavior,  from  that  day 
till  the  day  that  he  was  compelled  to  present  himself  to  the 
public  place  of  preaching,  did  sufficiently  declare  the  grief  and 
trouble  of  his  heart ;  for  no  man  saw  any  sign  of  mirth  in  him, 
neither  yet  had  he  pleasure  to  accompany  any  man,  many  days 
together.” 

In  its  rude  simplicity  this  surely  is  a  notable  passage  in 
the  history  of  such  a  man,  and  has  a  high  and  noble  meaning 
in  it. 

About  two  months  after  Knox’s  being  called  to  the  ministry 
in  this  manner,  a  French  fleet  “  with  an  army  the  like  whereof 
was  never  seen  in  that  firth  before,  came  within  sight  of  St. 
Andrews,”  —  likely  to  make  short  work  of  the  Castle  there ! 
To  the,  no  doubt,  great  relief  of  Arran  and  the  Queen  Dowager, 
who  all  this  while  had  been  much  troubled  by  cries  and  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  Priests  and  Bishops.  After  some  days  of 
siege,  —  “  the  pest  within  the  castle,”  says  Knox,  “  alarming 
some  more  than  the  French  force  without,”  and  none  of  the 
expected  help  from  England  arriving,  the  besieged,  on  the 
31st  July,  1547,  surrendered  St.  Andrews  Castle  :  prisoners  to 
France,  high  and  low,  but  with  shining  promises  of  freedom 
and  good  treatment  there,  which  promises,  however,  were  not 
kept  by  the  French  ;  for  on  reaching  Rouen,  “  the  principal 
gentlemen,  who  looked  for  freedom,  were  dispersed  and  put  in 
sundry  prisons.  The  rest  [Knox  among  them]  were  left  in 
the  gallies,  and  there  miserable  entreated.” 

There  are  two  luminous  little  incidents  connected  with  this 
grim  time,  memorable  to  all.  Knox  describes,  and,  also,  it  is 
not  doubted,  is  the  hero  of  the  scene  which  follows  :  — 

“  These  that  were  in  the  gallies  were  threatened  with  tor¬ 
ments,  if  they  would  not  give  reverence  to  the  Mass,  for  at 
certain  times  the  Mass  was  said  in  the  galley,  or  else  heard 
upon  the  shore,  in  presence  of  the  forsaris  [formats']  ;  but  they 
could  never  make  the  poorest  of  that  company  to  give  rever- 
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ence  to  that  idol.  Y ea,  when  upon  the  Saturday  at  night,  they 
sang  their  Salve  Regina,  the  whole  Scottishmen  put  on  their 
caps,  their  hoods  or  such  thing  as  they  had  to  cover  their 
heads  ;  and  when,  that  others  were  compelled  to  kiss  a 
paynted  brod  [board,  bit  of  wood]  which  they  call  Nostre  Dame 
they  were  not  pressed  after  once ;  for  this  was  the  chance. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  at  Nances  [Nantes]  their  great  Salve 
was  sung,  and  a  glorious  painted  Lady  was  brought  in  to  be 
kissed,  and  among  others,  was  presented  to  one  of  the  Scot¬ 
tishmen  then  chained.  He  gently  said,  ‘  Trouble  me  not, 
such  ane  idole  is  accursed;  and  therefore  I  will  not  touch  it.’ 
The  Patron  and  the  Arguesyn  [ Argousin ,  Serjeant  who  com¬ 
mands  the  formats]  with  two  officers,  having  the  chief  charge 
of  all  such  matters,  said,  ‘  Thou  shalt  handle  it ;  ’  and  so  they 
violently  thrust  it  to  his  face,  and  put  it  betwixt  his  hands ; 
who  seeing  the  extremity,  took  the  idol  and  advisedly  looking 
about,  cast  it  in  the  river,  and  said,  ‘  Let  our  Lady  now  saif 
herself ;  she  is  licht  aneuch  ;  let  her  learn  to  swim.’  After 
that  was  no  Scottish  man  urged  with  that  idolatry.”  1 

Within  year  and  day  the  Trench  galleys  —  Knox  still 
chained  in  them  —  reappeared  in  St.  Andrews  P>ay,  part  of  a 
mighty  French  fleet  with  6,000  hardy,  experienced  French  sol¬ 
diers,  and  their  necessary  stores  and  furnitures,  —  come  with 
full  purpose  to  repair  the  damages  Protector  Somerset  had 
done  by  Pinkie  Battle,  and  to  pack  the  English  well  home ; 
and,  indeed,  privately,  to  secure  Scotland  for  themselves  and 
their  Guises,  and  keep  it  as  an  open  French  road  into  England 
thenceforth.  They  first  tried  Broughty  Castle  with  a  few 
shots,  where  the  English  had  left  a  garrison,  which  gave  them 
due  return ;  but  without  farther  result  there.  Knox’s  galley 
seems  to  have  been  lying  not  far  from  Broughty ;  Knox  him¬ 
self,  with  a  notable  “  Maister  James  Balfour  ”  close  by  him  ; 
utterly  fordone  in  body,  and  thought  by  his  comrades  to 
be  dying,  when  the  following  small,  but  noteworthy  passage 
occurred  :  — 

“The  said  Maister  James  and  John  Knox  being  intil  one 
galley  and  being  wondrous  familiar  with  him  [Knox]  would 
1  Works  of  Knox,  i.  p.  227. 
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often  times  ask  his  judgment,  ‘  If  he  thought  that  ever  they 
should  be  delivered  ?  ’  Whose  answer  was  ever,  fra  the  day 
that  they  entered  in  the  gallayis,  ‘  That  God  wald  deliver 
them  from  that  bondage,  to  his  glorie,  even  in  this  lyef,’ 
And  lying  betwixt  Dundee  and  St.  Andrews,  the  second  time 
that  the  gallayis  returned  to  Scotland,  the  said  John  being  so 
extremely  seak  [sic&]  that  few  hoped  his  life,  the  said  Maister 
James  willed  him  to  look  to  the  land,  and  asked  if  he  knew 
it  ?  Who  answered,  1  Yes :  I  knaw  it  weel ;  for  I  see  the 
stepill  {steeple ]  of  that  place,  where  God  first  in  public  opened 
my  mouth  to  his  glorie,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded,  how  weak 
that  ever  I  now  appear,  that  I  shall  not  depart  this  lyeff,  till 
that  my  tongue  shall  glorifie  his  godlie  name  in  the  same 
place.’  This  reported  the  said  Maister  James,  in  presence  of 
many  famous  witness,  many  years  before  that  ever  the  said 
J ohn  set  futt  in  Scotland,  this  last  time  to  preache.” 

Knox  sat  nineteen  months,  chained,  as  a  galley  slave  in 
this  manner  ;  or  else,  as  at  last  for  some  months,  locked  up  in 
the  prison  of  Kouen  ;  and  of  all  his  woes,  dispiritments,  and 
intolerabilities,  says  no  word  except  the  above  “  miserable  en¬ 
treated.”  But  it  seems  hope  shone  in  him  in  the  thickest 
darkness,  refusing  to  go  out  at  all.  The  remembrance  of  which 
private  fact  was  naturally  precious  and  priceless  all  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

The  actual  successes  of  these  6,000  veteran  French  were 
small  compared  with  their  expectations  ;  the  weary  siege  of 
Haddington,  where  Somerset  had  left  a  garrison,  not  very 
wisely  thought  military  critics,  they  had  endless  difficulties 
with,  and,  but  for  the  pest  among  the  townsfolk  and  garrison, 
were  never  like  to  have  succeeded  in.  The  fleet,  however, 
stood  gloriously  out  to  sea;  and  carried  home  a  prize,  they 
themselves  might  reckon  next  to  inestimable,  —  the  royal  little 
Mary,  age  six,  crowned  five  years  ago  Queen  of  Scots,  and  now 
covenanted  to  wed  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  be  brought  up 
in  that  country,  with  immense  advantage  to  the  same.  They 
steered  northward  by  the  Pentland  Firth,  then  round  by  the 
Hebrides  and  West  coast  of  Ireland,  prosperously  through  the 
summer  seas  ;  and  by  about  the  end  of  July,  1548,  their  jewel 
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of  a  child  was  safe  in  St.  Germain-en-Laye  :  the  brightest  and 
bonniest  little  Maid  in  all  the  world,  —  setting  out,  alas,  to¬ 
wards  the  blackest  destiny  !  — 

Most  of  this  winter  Knox  sat  in  the  prison  of  Rouen,  busy 
commentating,  prefacing,  and  trimming  out  a  Book  on  Prot¬ 
estant  Theology,  by  his  friend  Balnaves  ;  and  anxiously  ex¬ 
pecting  his  release  from  this  French  slavery,  which  hope,  by 
help  of  English  Ambassadors,  and  otherwise,  did  at  length, 
after  manifold  difficulties,  find  fulfilment. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  Knox,  Balnaves  of  Hallhill, 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  and  the  other  exiles  of  St.  Andrews, 
found  themselves  safe  in  England,  under  the  gracious  protec¬ 
tion  of  King  Edward  VI.  ;  Knox  especially  under  that  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Cranmer,  who  naturally  at  once  discerned  in  him  a 
valuable  missionary  of  the  new  Evangelical  Doctrine  ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  employed  him  to  that  end. 

Knox  remained  in  England  some  five  years ;  he  was  first 
appointed,  doubtless  at  Granmer’s  instigation,  by  the  English 
Council,  Preacher  in  Berwick  and  neighborhood  ;  thence,  about 
a  year  after,  in  Newcastle.  In  1551  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Six  Chaplains  to  Edward,  who  were  appointed  to  go  about  all 
over  England  spreading  abroad  the  reformed  faith,  which  the 
people  were  then  so  eager  to  hear  news  of.  His  preaching 
was,  by  the  serious  part  of  the  community,  received  with 
thankful  approbation ;  and  he  had  made  warm  friends  among 
that  class ;  and  naturally,  also,  given  offence  to  the  lukewarm 
or  half-and-half  Protestants  ;  especially  to  Tonstall,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  for  his  too  great  detestation  of  the  Mass.  To  the 
Council,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  he  rose  in  value  ; 
giving  always  to  them,  when  summoned  on  such  complaints, 
so  clear  .and  candid  an  account  of  himself.  In  the  third  year 
of  his  abode  in  England,  1552,  he  was  offered  by  them  the 
Bishopric  of  Rochester  ;  but  declined  it,  and,  soon  after,  the 
living  of  Allhallows,  Bread  Street,  London,  which  also  he  de¬ 
clined.  On  each  of  these  occasions  he  was  again  summoned 
by  the  King’s  Council  to  give  his  reasons  ;  and  again  gave 
them,  —  Church  in  England  not  yet  sufficiently  reformed ; 
too  much  of  vestments  and  of  other  Popish  fooleries  remaining  ; 
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bishops  or  pastors  without  the  due  power  to  correct  their  flock 
which  every  pastor  ought  to  have  ;  —  was  again  dismissed  by 
the  Council,  without  censure,  to  continue  in  his  former  em¬ 
ployment,  where,  he  said,  his  persuasion  was  that  he  could 
be  more  useful  than  preaching  in  London  or  presiding  at 
Rochester. 

Knox  many  times  lovingly  celebrates  the  young  Protestant 
King,  and  almost  venerates  him,  as  one  clearly  sent  of  God  for 
the  benefit  of  these  realms,  and  of  all  good  men  there  ;  regard¬ 
ing  his  early  death  as  a  heavy  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.  It  was  on  the  6th  J uly,  1553,  that  Edward  died ;  and 
in  the  course  of  that  same  year  Knox  with  many  other  Protes¬ 
tants,  clergy  and  laity,  had  to  leave  England,  to  avoid  the  too 
evident  intentions  of  Bloody  Mary,  so  soon  culminating  in  her 
fires  of  Smithfield  and  marriage  with  Philip  II.  Knox  seems 
to  have  lingered  to  the  very  last ;  his  friends,  he  says,  had  to 
beseech  him  with  tears,  almost  to  force  him  away.  He  was 
leaving  many  that  were  dear  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  dear ; 
amongst  others  Marjory  Bowes,  who  (by  the  earnest  resolution 
of  her  mother)  was  now  betrothed  to  him ;  and  his  ulterior 
course  was  as  dark  and  desolate  as  it  could  well  be.  From 
Dieppe,  where  he  first  landed  on  crossing  the  Channel,  he 
writes  much  of  his  heartfelt  grief  at  the  dismal  condition  of 
affairs  in  England,  truly  more  afflicting  than  that  of  native 
Scotland  itself ;  and  adds  on  one  occasion,  with  a  kind  of 
sparkle  of  disdain,  in  reference  to  his  own  poor  wants  and 
troubles  :  — 

“  I  will  not  mak  you  privy  how  rich  I  am,  but  off  [from) 
London  I  departit  with  less  money  than  ten  groats ;  but  God 
has  since  provided,  and  will  provide,  I  doubt  not,  hereafter 
abundantly  for  this  life.  Either  the  Queen’s  Majesty  [o/ 
England]  or  some  Treasurer  will  be  XL  pounds  richer  by  me, 
for  so  meikle  lack  I  of  duty  of  my  patents  [ year’s  salary  as 
Royal  Chaplain].  But  that  little  troubles  me.” 

From  Dieppe,  in  about  a  month,  poor  Knox  wandered  forth, 
to  look  into  the  churches  of  Switzerland,  —  French  Huguenots, 
Good  Samaritans,  it  is  like,  lodging  and  furthering  him  through 
France.  He  was,  for  about  five  months,  Preacher  at  Frank- 
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fort-on-Mayn,  to  a  Church  of  English  exiles  there';  from  which, 
by  the  violence  of  certain  intrusive  High-Church  parties,  as 
we  may  style  them,  met  by  a  great  and  unexpected  patience 
on  the  part  of  Knox,  he  felt  constrained  to  depart,  —  followed 
by  the  less  ritual  portion  of  his  auditory.  He  reached  Geneva 
(April,  1555) ;  and,  by  aid  of  Calvin  and  the  general  willing 
mind  of  the  city  magistrates,  there  was  a  spacious  (quondam 
Papist)  Church  conceded  him  ;  where  for  about  three  years, 
not  continuous,  but  twice  or  oftener  interrupted  by  journeys 
to  Dieppe,  and,  almost  one  whole  year,  by  a  visit  to  Scotland, 
he,  loyally  aided  by  one  Goodman,  an  English  colleague  or 
assistant,  preached  and  administered  to  his  pious  and  other¬ 
wise  forlorn  Exiles,  greatly  to  their  comfort,  as  is  still  evident. 
In  Scotland  (November,  1555-July,  1556)  he  labored  inces¬ 
santly,  kindling  the  general  Protestant  mind  into  new  zeal  and 
new  clearness  of  resolve  for  action,  when  the  time  should  come. 
He  had  many  private  conferences  in  Edinburgh  ;  much  preach¬ 
ing,  publicly  in  various  towns,  oftener  privately,  in  welkaffected 
mansions  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  saw  plainly  the  incipient 
filaments  of  what  by  and  by  became  so  famous  and  so  all- 
important,  as  the  National  “  Covenant”  and  its  “Lords  of  the 
Congregation.”  His  Marjory  Bowes,  in  the  mean  wdiile,  he  had 
wedded.  Marjory’s  pious  mother  and  self  were  to  be  with  him 
henceforth,  —  over  seas  at  Geneva,  first  of  all.  For  summons, 
in  an  earnest  and  even  solemn  tone,  coming  to  him  from  his 
congregation  there,  he  at  once  prepared  to  return ;  quitted 
Scotland,  he  and  his ;  leaving  promise  with  his  future  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  that  on  the  instant  of  signal  from  them 
he  would  reappear  there. 

In  1557,  the  Scotch  Protestant  Lords  did  give  sign ;  upon 
which  Knox,  with  sorrowing  bat  hopeful  heart,  took  leave  of 
his  congregation  at  Geneva ;  but  was  met,  at  Dieppe,  by  con¬ 
trary  message  from  Scotland,  to  his  sore  grief  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  As  Mr.  Laing  calculates,  he  occupied  his  forced  leisure 
there  by  writing  his  widely  offensive  First  Blast  against  the 
monstrous  Regiment  of  Women,  —  of  which  strange  book  a  word 
farther  presently.  Having  blown  this  wild  First  Blast,  and 
still  getting  negatory  answers  out  of  Scotland,  he  returned  to 
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Geneva  and  his  own  poor  church  there  ;  and  did  not  till  Jan¬ 
uary,  1559,  on  brighter  Scotch  tidings  coming,  quit  that  city,  — 
straight  for  Scotland  this  time,  the  tug  of  war  now  actually 
come.  For  the  quarrel  only  a  few  days  after  Knox’s  arrival 
blazed  out  into  open  conflagration,  at  St.  Johnston’s  (hodie 
Perth),  with  the  open  fall  of  Dagon  and  his  temples  there  ;  and 
no  peace  was  possible  henceforth  till  either  Mary  of  Guise  and 
her  Papist  soldieries  left  Scotland  or  Christ’s  Congregation  and 
their  cause  did.  In  about  two  years  or  less,  after  manifold 
vicissitudes,  it  turned  out  that  it  was  not  Knox  and  his  cause, 
but  Queen  Regent  Mary  and  hers  that  had  to  go.  After  this 
Knox  had  at  least  no  more  wanderings  and  journeyings  abroad 
“  in  sore  trouble  of  heart,  whither  God  knoweth ;  ”  though  for 
the  twelve  years  that  remained  there  was  at  home  abundant 
labor  and  trouble,  till  death  in  1572  delivered  him. 

With  regard  to  his  First  Blast  against  the  monstrous  Begi- 
ment  of  Women  (to  which  there  never  was  any  Second,  though 
that  and  even  a  Third  were  confidently  purposed  by  its  author), 
it  may  certainly  be  called  the  least  “successful”  of  all  Knox’s 
writings.  Offence,  and  that  only,  was  what  it  gave  to  his 
silent  friends,  much  more  to  his  loudly  condemnatory  enemies, 
on  its  first  appearance ;  and  often  enough  afterwards  it  re- 
emerged  upon  him  as  a  serious  obstacle  in  his  affairs,  —  wit¬ 
ness  Queen  Elizabeth,  mainstay  of  the  Scottish  Reformation 
itself,  who  never  could  forgive  him  for  that  Blast.  And  now, 
beyond  all  other  writings  of  Knox,  it  is  fallen  obsolete  both  in 
manner  and  in  purport,  to  every  modern  mind.  Unfortunately, 
too,  for  any  literary  reputation  Knox  may  have  in  this  end  of 
the  Island,  it  is  written  not  in  the  Scottish,  but  in  the  common 
English  dialect ;  completely  intelligible  therefore  to  everybody : 
read  by  many  in  that  time ;  and  still  likeliest  to  be  the  book 
any  English  critic  of  Knox  will  have  looked  into,  as  his  chief 
original  document  about  the  man.  It  is  written  with  very 
great  vehemency ;  the  excuse  for  which,  so  far  as  it  may  really 
need  excuse,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  written  while 
the  fires  of  Smithfield  were  still  blazing,  on  hest  of  Bloody 
Mary,  and  not  long  after  Mary  of  Guise  had  been  raised  to  the 
Regency  of  Scotland :  maleficent  Crowned  Women  these  two, 
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covering  poor  England  and  poor  Scotland  with  mere  ruin  and 
horror,  in  Knox’s  judgment, — and  may  we  not  still  say  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  that  of  all  candid  persons  since  ?  The 
Book  is  by  no  means  without  merit ;  has-  in  it  various  little 
traits,  unconsciously  autobiographic  and  other,  which  are  illu¬ 
minative  and  interesting.  One  ought  to  add  withal  that  Knox 
was  no  despiser  of  women ;  far  the  reverse  in  fact ;  his  behav¬ 
ior  to  good  and  pious  women  is  full  of  respect,  and  his  tender¬ 
ness,  his  patient  helpfulness  in  their  sufferings  and  infirmities 
(see  the  Letters  to  his  mother-in-law  and  others)  are  beautifully 
conspicuous.  Eor  the  rest,  his  poor  Book  testifies  to  many  high 
intellectual  qualities  in  Knox,  and  especially  to  far  more  of 
learning  than  has  ever  been  ascribed  to  him,  or  is  anywhere 
traceable  in  his  other  writings.  He  proves  his  doctrine  by  ex¬ 
tensive  and  various  reference,  —  to  Aristotle,  Justin,  the  Pan¬ 
dects,  the  Digest,  Tertullian,  Ambrose,  Augustin,  Chrysostom, 
Basil :  there,  and  nowhere  else  in  his  books,  have  we  direct 
proof  how  studiously  and  profitably  his  early  years,  up  to  the 
age  of  forty,  must  have  been  spent.  A  man  of  much  varied, 
diligent,  and  solid  reading  and  inquiry,  as  we  find  him  here ; 
a  man  of  serious  and  continual  meditation  we  might  already 
have  known  him  to  be.  By  his  sterling  veracity,  not  of  word 
only,  but  of  mind  and  of  character,  by  his  sharpness  of  intel¬ 
lectual  discernment,  his  power  of  expression,  and  above  all  by 
his  depth  of  conviction  and  honest  burning  zeal,  one  first  clearly 
judges  what  a  preacher  to  the  then  earnest  populations  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  England,  thirsting  for  right  knowledge,  this  Knox 
must  have  been. 

It  may  surprise  many  a  reader,  if  we  designate  John  Knox 
as  a  “  Man  of  Genius :  ”  and  truly  it  was  not  with  what  we  call 
“  Literature,”  and  its  harmonies  and  symmetries,  addressed  to 
man’s  Imagination,  that  Knox  was  ever  for  an  hour  concerned ; 
but  with  practical  truths  alone,  addressed  to  man’s  inmost 
Belief,  with  immutable  Facts,  accepted  by  him,  if  he  is  of  loyal 
heart,  as  the  daily  voices  of  the  Eternal,  —  even  such  in  all 
degrees  of  them.  It  is,  therefore,  a  still  higher  title  than 
“  Man  of  Genius  ”  that  will  belong  to  Knox  ;  that  of  a  heaven- 
inspired  seer  and  heroic  leader  of  men.  But  by  whatever  name 
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we  call  it,  Knox’s  spiritual  endowment  is  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  class;  intrinsically  capable  of  whatever  is  noblest  in 
literature  and  in  far  higher  things.  His  Books,  especially  his 
History  of  the  Reformation,  if  well  read,  which  unfortunately 
is  not  possible  for  every  one,  and  has  grave  preliminary  diffi¬ 
culties  for  even  a  Scottish  reader,  still  more  for  an  English 
one,  testify  in  parts  of  them  to  the  finest  qualities  that  belong 
to  a  human  intellect ;  still  more  evidently  to  those  of  the  moral, 
emotional,  or  sympathetic  sort,  or  that  concern  the  religious 
side  of  man’s  soul.  It  is  really  a  loss  to  English  and  even  to 
universal  literature  that  Knox’s  hasty  and  strangely  interest¬ 
ing,  impressive,  and  peculiar  Book,  called  the  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  has  not  been  rendered  far  more  exten¬ 
sively  legible  to  serious  mankind  at  large  than  is  hitherto  the 
case. 

There  is  in  it,  when  you  do  get  mastery  of  the  chaotic  details 
and  adherences,  perpetually  distracting  your  attention  from 
the  main  current  of  the  Work,  and  are  able  to  read  that,  and 
leave  the  mountains  of  annotation  victoriously  cut  off,  a  really 
singular  degree  of  clearness,  sharp  just  insight  and  perspicacity, 
now  and  then  of  picturesqueness  and  visuality,  as  if  the  thing 
were  set  before  your  eyes  ;  and  everywhere  a  feeling  of  the 
most  perfect  credibility  and  veracity  :  that  is  to  say  altogether, 
of  Knox’s  high  qualities  as  an  observer  and  narrator.  His 
account  of  every  event  he  was  present  in  is  that  of  a  well- 
discerning  eye-witness.  Things  he  did  not  himself  see,  but  had 
reasonable  cause  and  abundant  means  to  inquire  into,  —  battles 
even  and  sieges  are  described  with  something  of  a  Homeric 
vigor  and  simplicity.  This  man,  you  can  discern,  has  seized 
the  essential  elements  of  the  phenomenon,  and  done  a  right 
portrait  of  it ;  a  man  with  an  actually  seeing  eye.  The  battle 
of  Pinkie,  for  instance,  nowhere  do  you  gain,  in  few  words  or 
in  many,  a  clearer  view  of  it :  the  battle  of  Carberry  Hill,  not 
properly  a  fight,  but  a  whole  day’s  waiting  under  mutual  men¬ 
ace  to  fight,  which  winds  up  the  controversy  of  poor  Mary 
with  her  Scottish  subjects,  and  cuts  off  her  ruffian  monster  of 
a  Bothwell,  and  all  the  monstrosities  cleaving  to  him,  forever 
from  her  eyes,  is  given  with  a  like  impressive  perspicuity. 
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The  affair  of  Cupar  Muir,  which  also  is  not  a  battle,  but  a 
more  or  less  unexpected  meeting  on  the  ground  for  mortal 
duel,  —  especially  unexpected  on  the  Queen  Regent  and  her 
Frenchmen’s  part,  —  remains  memorable,  as  a  thing  one  had 
seen,  to  every  reader  of  Knox.  Not  itself  a  fight,  but  the  pro¬ 
logue  or  foreshadow  of  all  the  fighting  that  followed.  The 
Queen  Regent  and  her  Frenchmen  had  marched  in  triumphant 
humor  out  of  Falkland,  with  their  artillery  ahead,  soon  after 
midnight,  trusting  to  find  at  St.  Andrews  the  two  chief  Lords 
of  the  Congregation,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  Lord  James  (after¬ 
wards  Regent  Murray),  with  scarcely  a  hundred  men  about 
them,  —  found  suddenly  that  the  hundred  men,  by  good  indus¬ 
try  overnight,  had  risen  to  an  army  ;  and  that  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  itself,  under  these  two  Lords,  was  here,  as  if  by  tryst,  at 
mid-distance ;  skilfully  posted,  and  ready  for  battle  either  in 
the  way  of  cannon  or  of  spear.  Sudden  halt  of  the  triumphant 
Falklanders  in  consequence  ;  and  after  that,  a  multifarious 
manoeuvring,  circling,  and  wheeling,  now  in  clear  light,  now 
hidden  in  clouds  of  mist ;  Scots  standing  steadfast  on  their 
ground,  and  answering  message-trumpets  in  an  inflexible  man¬ 
ner,  till,  after  many  hours,  the  thing  had  to  end  in  an  “ap¬ 
pointment,”  truce,  or  offer  of  peace,  and  a  retreat  to  Falkland 
of  the  Queen  Regent  and  her  Frenchmen,  as  from  an  enter¬ 
prise  unexpectedly  impossible.  All  this  is,  with  luminous  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  business-like  simplicity  and  brevity,  set  forth  by 
Knox  ;  who  hardly  names  himself  at  all ;  and  whose  personal 
conduct  in  the  affair  far  excels  in  merit  all  possible  merit  of 
description  of  it ;  this  being  probably  to  Knox  the  most  agitat¬ 
ing  and  perilous  of  all  the  days  of  his  life.  The  day  was  Mon¬ 
day,  11  June,  1559 ;  yesterday,  Sunday  10th,  at  St.  Andrews, 
whither  Knox  had  hastened  on  summons,  he  preached  publicly 
in  the  Kirk  there,  mindful  of  his  prophecy  from  the  French 
galleys,  fifteen  years  ago,  and  regardless  of  the  truculent 
Hamilton,  Archbishop  and  still  official  ruler  of  the  place ;  who 
had  informed  him  the  night  before  that  if  he  should  presume 
to  try  such  a  thing,  he  (the  truculent  Archbishop)  would  have 
him  saluted  with  “twelve  culverings,  the  most  part  of  which 
would  land  upon  his  nose.”  The  fruit  of  which  sermon  had 
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been  the  sudden  flight  to  Falkland  overnight  of  Right  Rev¬ 
erend  Hamilton  (who  is  here  again,  much  astonished,  on  Cupar 
Muir  this  day),  and  the  open  declaration  and  arming  of  St. 
Andrews  town  in  favor  of  Knox  and  his  cause. 

The  Queen  Regent,  as  was  her  wont,  only  half  kept  her 
pacific  treaty.  Herself  and  her  Frenchmen  did,  indeed,  retire 
wholly  to  the  south  side  of  the  Forth ;  quitting  Fife  altogether ; 
■but  of  all  other  points  there  was  a  perfect  neglect.  Her  gar¬ 
rison  refused  to  quit  Perth,  as  per  bargain,  and  needed  a  blast 
or  two  of  siege-artillery,  and  danger  of  speedy  death,  before 
they  would  withdraw  5  and  a  shrewd  suspicion  had  risen  that 
she  would  seize  Stirling  again,  and  keep  the  way  open  to 
return.  This  last  concern  was  of  prime  importance ;  and  all 
the  more  pressing  as  the  forces  of  the  Congregation  had  nearly 
all  returned  home.  On  this  Stirling  affair  there  is  a  small 
anecdote,  not  yet  entirely  forgotten :  which  rudely  symbolizes 
the  spirit  of  the  population  at  that  epoch,  and  is  worth  giving. 
The  Ribbons  of  St.  Johnston  is  or  was  its  popular  title.  Knox 
makes  no  mention  of  it ;  but  we  quote  from  The  Muse’s 
ThrenocLie,  or  rather  from  the  Annotations  to  that  poor  doggerel ; 
which  are  by  James  Cant,  and  of  known  authenticity. 

The  Earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Lord  James,  who  had  private 
intelligence  on  this  matter,  and  were  deeply  interested  in  it, 
but  without  force  of  their  own,  contrived  to  engage  three  hun¬ 
dred  stanch  townsmen  of  Perth  to  march  with  them  to  Stir¬ 
ling  on  a  given  night,  and  do  the  affair  by  stroke  of  hand. 
The  three  hundred  ranked  themselves  accordingly  on  the  ap¬ 
pointed  night  (one  of  the  last  of  J une,  1559) ;  and  so  fierce 
was  their  humor,  they  had  each,  instead  of  the  scarf  or  ribbon 
which  soldiers  then  wore  round  their  neck,  tied  an  effective 
measure  of  rope,  mutely  intimating,  “If  I  flinch  or  falter,  let 
me  straightway  die  the  death  of  a  dog.”  They  were  three 
hundred  these  stanch  Townsmen  when  they  marched  out  of 
Perth ;  but  the  country  gathered  to  them  from  right  and  from 
left,  all  through  the  meek  twilight  of  the  summer  night ;  and 
on  reaching  Stirling  they  were  five  thousand  strong.  The 
gates  of  Stirling  were  flung  wide  open,  then  strictly  barricaded ; 
and  the  French  marching  thitherward  out  of  Edinburgh,  had 
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to  wheel  right  about,  faster  than  they  came ;  and  in  fact  re¬ 
treat  swiftly  to  Dunbar ;  and  there  wait  reinforcement  from 
beyond  seas.  This  of  the  three  hundred  Perth  townsmen  and 
their  ropes  was  noised  of  with  due  plaudits  ;  and,  in  calmer 
times,  a  rather  heavy-footed  joke  arose  upon  it,  and  became 
current ;  and  men  would  say  of  such  and  such  a  scoundrel 
worthy  of  the  gallows,  that  he  deserved  a  St.  Johnston's  rib¬ 
bon.  About  a  hundred  years  ago,  James  Cant  used  to  see,, 
in  the  Town-clerk’s  office  at  Perth,  an  old  Picture  of  the  March 
of  these  three  hundred  with  the  ropes  about  their  necks  ; 
whether  there  still  I  have  no  account ;  but  rather  guess  the 
negative.1 

The  siege  of  Leith,  which  followed  hereupon,  in  all  its  de¬ 
tails,  —  especially  the  preface  to  it,  that  sudden  invasion  of 
the  Queen  Regent  and  her  Frenchmen  from  Dunbar,  forcing 
Knox  and  his  Covenanted  Lords  to  take  refuge  in  the  “  Quarrel 
Holes  ”  ( quarry  holes),  on  the  Eastern  flank  of  the  Calton 
Hill,  with  Salisbury  Crags  overhanging  it,  what  he  elsewhere 
calls  “  the  Craigs  of  Edinburgh,”  as  their  one  defensible  post 
against  their  French  enemies :  this  scene,  which  lasted  two 
nights  and  two  days,  till  once  the  French  struck  into  Leith, 
and  began  fortifying,  dwells  deeply  impressed  on  Knox’s 
memory  and  feelings. 

Besides  this  perfect  clearness,  naivete,  and  almost  uninten¬ 
tional  picturesqueness,  there  are  to  be  found  in  Knox’s  swift¬ 
flowing  History  many  other  kinds  of  “  geniality,”  and  indeed  of 
far  higher  excellences  than  are  wont  to  be  included  under  that 
designation.  The  grand  Italian  Dante  is  not  more  in  earnest 
about  this  inscrutable  Immensity  than  Knox  is.  There  is  in 
Knox  throughout  the  spirit  of  an  old  Hebrew  Prophet,  such 
as  may  have  been  in  Moses  in  the  Desert  at  sight  of  the  Burn¬ 
ing  Bush ;  spirit  almost  altogether  unique  among  modern 
men,  and  along  with  all  this,  in  singular  neighborhood  to  it, 
a  sympathy,  a  veiled  tenderness  of  heart,  veiled,  but  deep 
and  of  piercing  vehemence,  and  withal  even  an  inward  gay- 
ety  of  soul,  alive  to  the  ridicule  that  dwells  in  whatever  is 

1  The  Muse’s  Threnodie ,  by  Mr.  H.  Adamson  (first  printed  in  1638),  edited, 
with  annotations,  by  James  Cant  (Perth,  1774),  pp.  126,  127. 
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ridiculous,  in  fact  a  fine  vein  of  humor,  which  is  wanting  in 
Dante. 

The  interviews  of  Knox  with  the  Queen  are  what  one  would 
most  like  to  produce  to  readers ;  but  unfortunately  they  are  of 
a  tone  which,  explain  as  we  might,  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand 
could  be  made  to  sympathize  with  or  do  justice  to  in  behalf  of 
Knox.  The  treatment  which  that  young,  beautiful,  and  high 
Chief  Personage  in  Scotland  receives  from  the  rigorous  Knox 
would,  to  most  modern  men,  seem  irreverent,  cruel,  almost 
barbarous.  Here  more  than  elsewhere  Knox  proves  himself  — 
here  more  than  anywhere  bound  to  do  it  —  the  Hebrew  Prophet 
in  complete  perfection ;  refuses  to  soften  any  expression  or  to 
call  anything  by  its  milder  name,  or  in  short  for  one  moment 
to  forget  that  the  Eternal  God  and  His  Word  are  great,  and 
that  all  else  is  little,  or  is  nothing ;  nay  if  it  set  itself  against 
the  Most  High  and  H^s  Word,  is  the  one  frightful  thing  that 
this  world  exhibits. 

He  is  never  in  the  least  ill-tempered  with  Her  Majesty  ;  but 
she  cannot  move  him  from  that  fixed  centre  of  all  his  thoughts 
and  actions :  Do  the  will  of  God,  and  tremble  at  nothing ;  do 
against  the  will  of  God,  and  know  that,  in  the  Immensity  and 
the  Eternity  around  you,  there  is  nothing  but  matter  of  terror. 
Nothing  can  move  Knox  here  or  elsewhere  from  that  standing- 
ground  ;  no  consideration  of  Queen’s  sceptres  and  armies  and 
authorities  of  men  is  of  any  efficacy  or  dignity  whatever  in 
comparison ;  and  becomes  not  beautiful  but  horrible,  when  it 
sets  itself  against  the  Most  High. 

One  Mass  in  Scotland,  he  more  than  once  intimates,  is  more 
terrible  to  him  than  all  the  military  power  of  France,  or,  as  he 
expresses  it,  the  landing  of  ten  thousand  armed  men  in  any  part 
of  this  realm,  would  be.  The  Mass  is  a  daring  and  unspeaka¬ 
bly  frightful  pretence  to  worship  God  by  methods  not  of  God’s 
appointing ;  open  idolatry  it  is,  in  Knox’s  judgment ;  a  mere 
invitation  and  invocation  to  the  wrath  of  God  to  fall  upon  and 
crush  you.  To  a  common,  or  even  to  the  most  gifted  and  tol¬ 
erant  reader,  in  these  modern  careless  days,  it  is  almost  alto¬ 
gether  impossible  to  sympathize  with  Knox’s  horror,  terror, 
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and  detestation  of  tlie  poor  old  Hocus-pocus  {Hoc  est  Corpus ) 
of  a  Mass  ;  but  to  every  candid  reader  it  is  evident  that  Knox 
was  under  no  mistake  about  it,  on  bis  own  ground,  and  that  this 
is  verily  his  authentic  and  continual  feeling  on  the  matter. 

There  are  four  or  five  dialogues  of  Knox  with  the  Queen,  — 
sometimes  in  her  own  Palace  at  her  own  request ;  sometimes 
by  summons  of  her  Council ;  but  in  all  these  she  is  sure  to 
come  off  not  with  victory,  but  the  reverse  :  and  Knox  to  retire 
unmoved  from  any  point  of  interest  to  him.  She  will  not 
come  to  public  sermon,  under  any  Protestant  (that  is,  for  her, 
Heretical)  Preacher.  Knox,  whom  she  invites  once  or  oftener 
to  come  privately  to  where  she  is,  and  remonstrate  with  her,  if 
he  find  her  offend  in  anything,  cannot  consent  to  run  into  back¬ 
stairs  of  Courts,  cannot  find  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  pay  visits 
in  that  direction,  or  to  consort  with  Princes  at  all.  Mary  often 
enough  bursts  into  tears,  oftener  than  once  into  passionate  long- 
continued  fits  of  weeping,  —  Knox  standing  with  mild  and 
pitying  visage,  but  without  the  least  hair’s-breadth  of  recant¬ 
ing  or  recoiling :  waiting  till  the  fit  pass,  and  then  with  all 
softness,  but  with  all  inexorability,  taking  up  his  theme  again. 
The  high  and  graceful  young  Queen,  we  can  well  see,  had  not 
met,  nor  did  meet,  in  this  world  with  such  a  man. 

The  hardest-hearted  reader  cannot  but  be  affected  with  some 
pity,  or  think  with  other  than  softened  feelings  of  this  ill- 
starred,  young,  beautiful,  graceful,  and  highly  gifted  human 
creature,  planted  down  into  so  unmanageable  an  environment. 
So  beautiful  a  being,  so  full  of  youth,  of  native  grace  and 
gift ;  meaning  of  herself  no  harm  to  Scotland  or  to  anybody ; 
joyfully  going  her  Progresses  through  her  dominions ;  fond  of 
hawking,  hunting,  music,  literary  study  ; 1  cheerfully  accept¬ 
ing  every  gift  that  outdoor  life,  even  in  Scotland,  can  offer  to 
its  right  joyous-minded  and  ethereal  young  Queen.  With 
irresistible  sympathy  one  is  tempted  to  pity  this  poor  Sister- 
soul,  involved  in  such  a  chaos  of  contradictions ;  and  hurried 
down  to  tragical  destruction  by  them.  No  Clytemnestra  or 

1  “  The  Queen  readeth  daily  after  her  dinner,  instructed  by  a  learned  man, 
Mr.  George  Bowhanan,  somewhat  of  Livy.” — Randolph  to  Cecil,  April  7, 
1562  (cited  in  Irving’s  Life  of  Buchanan,  p.  114). 
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Medea,  when  one  thinks  of  that  last  scene  in  Fotheringay,  is 
more  essentially  a  theme  of  tragedy.  The  tendency  of  all 
is  to  ask,  “  What  peculiar  harm  did  she  ever  mean  to  Scotland, 
or  to  any  S  cottish  man  not  already  her  enemy  ?  ”  The  answer 
to  which  is,  “Alas,  she  meant  no  harm  to  Scotland;  was  per¬ 
haps  loyal  y  wishing  the  reverse  ;  but  was  she  not  with  her 
whole  industry  doing,  or  endeavoring  to  do,  the  sum-total  of 
all  harm  whatsoever  that  was  possible  for  Scotland,  namely  the 
covering  it  up  in  Papist  darkness,  as  in  an  accursed  winding- 
sheet  of  spiritual  death  eternal  ?  ”  —  That,  alas,  is  the  dis¬ 
mally  true  account  of  what  she  tended  to,  during  her  whole 
life  in  Scotland  or  in  England  ;  and  there,  with  as  deep  a  tragic 
feeling  as  belongs  to  Clytemnestra,  Medea,  or  any  other,  we 
must  leave  her  condemned. 

The  story  of  this  great  epoch  is  nowhere  to  be  found  so 
impressively  narrated  as  in  this  Book  of  Knox’s ;  a  hasty 
loose  production,  but  grounded  on  the  completest  knowledge, 
and  with  visible  intention  of  setting  down  faithfully  both  the 
imperfections  of  poor  fallible  men,  and  the  unspeakable  mer¬ 
cies  of  God  to  this  poor  realm  of  Scotland.  And  truly  the 
struggle  in  itself  was  great,  nearly  unique  in  that  section  of 
European  History ;  and  at  this  day  stands  much  in  need  of 
being  far  better  known  than  it  has  much  chance  of  being  to 
the  present  generation.  I  suppose  there  is  not  now  in  the 
whole  world  a  nobility  and  population  that  would  rise,  for  any 
imaginable  reason,  into  such  a  simple  nobleness  of  resolution 
to  do  battle  for  the  highest  cause  against  the  powers  that  be, 
as  those  Scottish  nobles  and  their  followers  at  that  time  did. 
Robertson’s  account,  in  spite  of  its  clearness,  smooth  regu¬ 
larity,  and  complete  intelligibility  down  to  the  bottom  of  its 
own  shallow  depths,  is  totally  dark  as  to  the  deeper  and  in¬ 
terior  meaning  of  this  great  movement ;  cold  as  ice  to  all  that 
is  highest  in  the  meaning  of  this  phenomenon  ;  which  has 
proved  the  parent  of  endless  blessing  to  Scotland  and  to  all 
Scotsmen.  Robertson’s  fine  gifts  have  proved  of  no  avail ; 
his  sympathy  with  his  subject  being  almost  null,  and  his 
aim  mainly  to  be  what  is  called  impartial,  that  is,  to  give 
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no  pain  to  any  prejudice,  and  to  be  intelligible  on  a  first 
perusal. 

Scottish  Puritanism,  well  considered,  seems  to  me  distinctly 
the  noblest  and  completest  form  that  the  grand  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  Reformation  anywhere  assumed.  We  may  say  also  that 
it  has  been  by  far  the  most  widely  fruitful  form;  for  in  the 
next  century  it  had  produced  English  Cromwellian  Puritanism, 
with  open  Bible  in  one  hand,  drawn  Sword  in  the  other,  and 
victorious  foot  trampling  on  Romish  Babylon,  that  is  to  say 
irrevocably  refusing  to  believe  what  is  not  a  Fact  in  God’s 
Universe,  but  a  mingled  mass  of  self-delusions  and  mendaci¬ 
ties  in  the  region  of  Chimera.  So  that  now  we  look  for  the 
effects  of  it  not  in  Scotland  only,  or  in  our  small  British 
Islands  only,  but  over  wide  seas,  huge  American  continents 
and  growing  British  Nations  in  every  zone  of  the  earth. 
And,  in  brief,  shall  have  to  admit  that  John  Knox,  the  au¬ 
thentic  Prometheus  of  all  that,  has  been  a  most  distinguished 
Son  of  Adam,  and  had  probably  a  physiognomy  worth  looking 
at.  We  have  still  one  Portrait  of  him  to  produce,  the  Somer¬ 
ville  Portrait  so  named,  widely  different  from  the  Beza  Icon 
and  its  progeny ;  and  will  therewith  close. 

III. 

In  1836  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
or  the  late  Charles  Knight  in  the  name  of  that,  published  an 
engraving  of  a  Portrait  which  had  not  before  been  heard  of 
among  the  readers  of  Knox,  and  which  gave  a  new  and  greatly 
more  credible  account  of  Knox’s  face  and  outward  appearance. 
This  is  what  has  since  been  called  the  Somerville  Portrait  of 
Knox ;  of  which  Engraving  a  fac-simile  is  here  laid  before  the 
reader.  In  1849  the  same  Engraving  was  a  second  time  pub¬ 
lished,  in  Knight’s  Pictorial  History  of  England.  It  was  out 
of  this  latter  that  I  first  obtained  sight  of  it ;  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  had  another  copy  of  the  Engraving  framed  and  hung 
up  beside  me ;  believing  that  Mr.  Knight,  or  the  Society  he 
published  for,  had  made  the  due  inquiries  from  the  Somerville 
family,  and  found  the  answers  satisfactory ;  I  myself  nothing 
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doubting  to  accept  it  as  the  veritable  Portrait  of  Knox.  Copies' 
of  this  Engraving  are  often  found  in  portfolios,  but  seldom 
hung  upon  the  walls  of  a  study ;  and  I  doubt  if  it  has  ever  had 
much  circulation,  especially  among  the  more  serious  readers 
of  Knox.  Eor  my  own  share,  I  had  unhesitatingly  believed 
in  it ;  and  knew  not  that  anybody  called  it  in  question,  till 
two  or  three  years  ago,  in  the  immense  uproar  which  arose 
in  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  a  monument  to  Knox,  and  the 
utter  collapse  it  ended  in,  —  evidently  enough  not  for  want 
of  money,  to  the  unlimited  amount  of  millions,  but  of  any 
plan  that  could  be  agreed  on  with  the  slightest  chance  of 
feasibility.  This  raised  an  inquiry  as  to  the  outward  appear¬ 
ance  of  Knox,  and  especially  as  to  this  Somerville  Likeness, 
which  I  believed,  and  cannot  but  still  believe,  to  be  the  only 
probable  likeness  of  him,  anywhere  known  to  exist.  Its  his¬ 
tory,  what  can  be  recovered  of  it,  is  as  follows. 

On  the  death  of  the  last  Baron  Somerville,  some  three  or 
four  years  ago,  the  Somerville  Peerage,  after  four  centuries  of 
duration,  became  extinct ;  and  this  Picture  then  passed  into 
the  possession  of  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  family,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Ralph  Smyth  of  Gaybrook,  near  Mullingar,  Ireland. 
This  lady  was  a  stranger  to  me  ;  but  on  being  applied  to, 
kindly  had  a  list  of  questions  with  reference  to  the  Knox  Por¬ 
trait,  which  were  drawn  up  by  an  artist  friend,  and  sent  to 
her,  minutely  answered ;  and  afterwards,  with  a  courtesy  and 
graceful  kindness,  ever  since  pleasant  to  think  of,  offered  on 
her  coming  to  London  to  bring  the  Picture  itself  hither.  All 
which  accordingly  took  effect ;  and  in  sum,  the  Picture  was 
intrusted  altogether  to  the  keeping  of  these  inquirers,  and 
stood  for  above  three  months  patent  to  every  kind  of  exami¬ 
nation,  —  until  it  was,  by  direction  of  its  lady  owner,  removed 
to  the  Loan  Gallery  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  where 
it  remained  for  above  a  year.  And  in  effect  it  was  inspected, 
in  some  cases  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  by  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Artists  and  judges  of  art  that  could  be  found  in 
London.  On  certain  points  they  were  all  agreed ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  it  was  a  portrait  in  all  probability  like  the  man 
intended  to  be  represented;  that  it  was  a  roughly  executed 
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work ;  probably  a  copy ;  certainly  not  of  earlier,  most  likely 
of  later  date,  than  Godfrey  Kneller’s  time;  that  the  head 
represented  must  have  belonged  to  a  person  of  distinguished 
talent,  character  and  qualities.  For  the  rest,  several  of  these 
gentlemen  objected  to  the  costume  as  belonging  to  the  Puritan 
rather  than  to  Knox’s  time  ;  concerning  which  preliminary 
objection  more  anon,  and  again  more. 

Mr.  Robert  Tait,  a  well-known  Artist,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  who  has  taken  great  pains  in  this  matter, 
says  :  — 

“  The  Engraving  from  the  Somerville  Portrait  is  an  unusu¬ 
ally  correct  and  successful  representation  of  it,  yet  it  conveys 
a  higher  impression  than  the  picture  itself  does  ;  the  features, 
especially  the  eyes  and  nose,  are  finer  in  form,  and  more  firmly 
defined  in  the  engraving  than  in  the  picture,  while  the  bricky 
color  in  the  face  of  the  latter  and  a  somewhat  glistening 
appearance  in  the  skin  give  rather  a  sensual  character  to  the 
head.  These  defects  or  peculiarities  in  the  color  and  surface 
are,  however,  probably  due  to  repainting ;  the  Picture  must 
have  been  a  good  deal  retouched,  when  it  was  lined,  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  and  signs  are  not  wanting  of  even 
earlier  manipulation.  .  .  .  Some  persons  have  said  that  the 
dress,  especially  the  falling  band,  belongs  to  a  later  age  than 
that  of  Knox,  and  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  Portrait ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  for  white  collars  or  bands,  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  were  in  use  in  Knox’s  time,  and  are  found 
in  the  portraits,  and  frequently  referred  to,  in  the  literature 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign.” 

The  remark  of  Mr.  Tait  in  reference  to  the  somewhat  un¬ 
pleasant  “  surface  ”  of  the  Somerville  Picture  is  clearly  illus¬ 
trated  by  looking  at  an  excellent  copy  of  it,  painted  a  few 
months  ago  by  Mr.  Samuel  Laurence,  in  which,  although  the 
likeness  is  accurately  preserved,  the  head  has  on  account  of 
the  less  oily  “  surface  ”  of  the  picture  a  much  more  refined 
appearance.1 

1  Since  this  was  first  printed,  Mr.  Laurence  himself  favors  me  with 
the  following  remarks,  which  seem  too  good  to  be  lost :  .  .  .  “  I  wish  the 
reason  for  my  copying  the  Somerville  Picture  had  been  given,  viz.  its  being 
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At  the  top  of  the  folio  Book,  which  Knox  holds  with  his 
right-hand  fingers,  there  are  in  the  Picture,  though  omitted  in 
the  Engraving,  certain  letters,  two  or  three  of  them  distinct, 
the  others  broken,  scratchy,  and  altogether  illegible.  Out  of 
these,  various  attempts  were  made  by  several  of  us  to  decipher 
some  precise  inscription;  but  in  all  the  languages  we  had, 
nothing  could  be  done  in  that  way,  till  at  length,  what  might 
have  happened  earlier,  the  natural  idea  suggested  itself  that 
in  all  likelihood  the  folio  volume  was  the  Geneva  Bible  ;  and 
that  the  half-obliterated  letters  were  probably  the  heading  of 
the  page.  Examination  at  the  British  Museum  was  at  once 
made  ;  of  which,  from  a  faithful  inspector,  this  is  the  report : 
“  There  are  three  folio  editions,  printed  in  Roman  type,  of  the 
Geneva  Bible,  1560,  ’62,  ’70.  The  volume  represented  in  the 
Picture,  which  also  is  in  Roman,  not  in  Black  Letter,  fairly 
resembles  in  a  rough  way  the  folio  of  1562.  Each  page  has 
two  columns  for  the  text,  and  a  narrow  stripe  of  commentary, 
or  what  is  now  called  margin,  in  very  small  type  along  the 
edges,  which  is  more  copious  and  continuous  than  in  the  origi¬ 
nal,  but  otherwise  sufficiently  indicates  itself.  Headings  at 
the  top  of  the  pages  in  larger  type  than  that  of  the  text.  Each 
verse  is  separate,  and  the  gaps  at  the  ends  of  many  of  them 
are  very  like  those  seen  in  the  Picture.” 

I  was  informed  hy  Mrs.  Ralph  Smyth  that  she  knew  noth¬ 
ing  more  of  the  Picture  than  that  it  had,  as  long  as  she  could 
remember,  always  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Somerville  town- 
house  in  Hill  Street,  Mayfair,  —  but  this  Lady  being  still 
young  in  years,  her  recollection  does  not  carry  us  far  back. 


in  a  state  of  dilapidation  and  probable  decay.  Entirely  agreeing  with  your 
own  impressions  as  to  its  representing  the  individuality  and  character  of  the 
man,  I  undertook  to  make  a  copy  that  should,  beside  keeping  the  character, 
represent  the  condition  of  this  Picture  in  its  undamaged  state.  It  is  now  not 
only  ‘  much  cracked,’  but  the  half-tints  are  taken  off,  by  some  bad  cleaner : 
the  gradations  between  the  highest  lights  and  the  deepest  shades  wanting ; 
hence  the  unpleasant  look.  I  think  it  more  than  a  matter  of  'surface.'  The 
very  ground,  a  ‘  bricky  ’  red  one,  exposed,  here  and  there  ;  the  effect  of  which 
upon  the  colors  may  be  likened  to  a  tune  played  upon  a  pianoforte  that  has 
missing  keys  ...  —  Samuel  Laurence  (6  Wells  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
March  30,  1875).” 
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One  other  light  point  in  her  memory  was,  a  tradition  in  the 
family  that  it  was  brought  into  their  possession  by  James,  the 
thirteenth  Baron  Somerville;  but  all  the  Papers  connected 
with  the  family  having  been  destroyed  some  years  ago  by  lire, 
in  a  solicitor’s  office  in  London,  there  was  no  means  either  of 
verifying  or  contradicting  that  tradition. 

Of  this  James,  thirteenth  Lord  Somerville,  there  is,  the 
following  pleasant  and  suggestive  notice  by  Boswell,  in  his 
Life  of  Johnson  :  — 

“The  late  Lord  Somerville,  who  saw  much  both  of  great 
and  brilliant  life,  told  me,  that  he  had  dined  in  company  with 
Pope,  and  that  after  dinner  the  ‘  little  man,’  as  he  called  him, 
drank  his  bottle  of  Burgundy,  and  was  exceedingly  gay  and 
entertaining.” 

And  as  a  foot-note  Boswell  adds  :  — 

“  Let  me  here  express  my  grateful  remembrance  of  Lord 
Somerville’s  kindness  to  me,  at  a  very  early  period.  He  was 
the  first  person  of  high  rank  that  took  particular  notice  of  me 
in  the  way  most  flattering  to  a  young  man,  fondly  ambitious 
of  being  distinguished  for  his  literary  talents ;  and  by  the 
honor  of  his  encouragement  made  me  think  well  of  myself, 
and  aspire  to  deserve  it  better.  He  had  a  happy  art  of  com¬ 
municating  his  varied  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  short  re¬ 
marks  and  anecdotes,  with  a  quiet  pleasant  gravity,  that  was 
exceedingly  engaging.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  hours  which 
I  enjoyed  with  him  at  his  apartments  in  the  Royal  Palace  of 
Holyrood  House,  and  at  his  seat  near  Edinburgh,  which  he 
himself  had  formed  with  an  elegant  taste.”1 

The  vague  guess  is  that  this  James,  thirteenth  Baron  Somer¬ 
ville,  had  somewhere  fallen  in  with  an  excellent  Portrait 
of  Knox,  seemingly  by  some  distinguished  Artist  of  Knox’s 
time  ;  and  had  had  a  copy  of  it  painted,  —  presumably  for  his 
mansion  of  Drum,  near  Edinburgh,  long  years  perhaps  before 
it  came  to  Mayfair. 

Among  scrutinizers  here,  it  was  early  recollected  that  there 
hung  in  the  Royal  Society’s  rooms  an  excellent  Portrait  of 
Buchanan,  undisputedly  painted  by  Francis  Porbus ;  that 
1  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  Fitzgerald’s  edit.  (Lond.  1874),  ii.  p.  434. 
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Knox  and  Buchanan  were  children  of  the  same  year  (1505), 
and  that  both  the  Portrait  of  Buchanan  and  that  of  Knox  in¬ 
dicated  for  the  sitter  an  age  of  about  sixty  or  more.  So  that 
one  preliminary  doubt,  Was  there  in  Scotland,  about  1565,  an 
artist  capable  of  such  a  Portrait  as  this  of  Knox  ?  was  com¬ 
pletely  abolished ;  and  the  natural  inquiry  arose,  Can  any 
traces  of  affinity  between  these  two  be  discovered  ? 

The  eminent  Sculptor,  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  whose  judgment 
of  painting  and  knowledge  of  the  history,  styles  and  epochs 
of  it,  seemed  to  my  poor  laic  mind  far  beyond  that  of  any 
other  I  had  communed  with,  directly  visited,  along  with  me, 
the  Royal  Society’s  collection ;  found  in  this  Buchanan  per¬ 
ceptible  traces  of  kinship  with  the  Knox  Portrait ;  and  visited 
thereupon,  and  examined,  with  great  minuteness,  whatever 
Porbuses  we  could  hear  of  in  London,  or  neighborhood.  And 
always,  as  was  evident  to  me,  with  growing  clearness  of  con¬ 
viction  that  this  Portrait  of  Knox  was  a  coarse  and  rapid,  but 
effective,  probably  somewhat  enlarged,  copy  after  Porbus,  done 
to  all  appearance  in  the  above-named  Baron  Somerville’s  time  ; 
that  is,  before  1766.  Mr.  Boehm,  with  every  new  Porbus, 
became  more  interested  in  this  research ;  and  regretted  with 
me  that  so  few  Porbuses  were  attainable  here,  and  of  these, 
several  not  by  our  Buchanan  Porbus,  Francis  Porbus,  or 
Pourbus,  called  in  our  dictionaries,  le  vieux,  but  by  his  son 
and  by  his  father.  Last  Autumn  Mr.  Boehm  was  rusticating 
in  the  Netherlands.  There  lie  saw  and  examined  many  Por¬ 
buses,  and  the  following  is  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his 
researches  there  :  — 

“  I  will  try,  as  best  I  can,  to  enumerate  the  reasons  why  I 
think  that  the  Somerville  Picture  is  a  copy,  and  why  a  copy 
after  Francis  Porbus. 

“That  it  is  a  copy  done  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  can  be  easily  seen  by  the  manner  of  painting,  and  by 
the  mediums  used,  which  produced  a  certain  circular  cracking 
throughout  the  picture,  peculiar  only  to  the  paintings  of  that 
period.  Its  being  a  little  over  the  size  of  nature  suggests 
that  it  was  done  after  a  smaller  picture,  as  it  is  not  probable 
had  it  been  done  from  life,  or  from  a  life-sized  head,  the 
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artist  would  have  got  into  those  proportions ;  and  most  of 
the  portraits  by  Porbus  (as  also  by  Holbein,  Albrecht  Dtirer, 
the  contemporary  and  previous  masters)  are  a  little  under 
life-size,  as  the  sitter  would  appear  to  the  painter  at  a  certain 
distance.. 

“The  Somerville  Picture  at  first  reminded  me  more  of 
Porbus  than  of  any  other  painter  of  that  time,  although  I  did 
not  then  know  whether  Porbus  had  ever  been  in  England,  as, 
judging  by  the  fact  that  he  painted  Knox’s  contemporary 
George  Buchanan,  we  may  now  fairly  suppose  was  the  case. 
Last  Autumn  at  Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp,  I 
carefully  examined  no  less  than  forty  portraits  by  Francis 
Porbus,  le  vieux.  There  are  two  pictures  at  Bruges  in  each 
of  which  are  sixteen  portrait  heads,  carefully  painted  and  well 
preserved,  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  Buchanan ;  and  I 
can  most  vividly  figure  to  myself  that  the  original  after  which 
the  said  copy  was  painted  must  have  been  like  that  and  not 
otherwise ;  indeed  if  I  had  found  the  original  in  a  corner  of 
one  of  the  galleries,  my  astonishment  would  have  been  as 
small  as  my  pleasure  in  apprising  you  of  the  find  would  have 
been  great.  In  some  of  these  forty  portraits  the  costumes, 
including  the  large  white  collar,  which  has  been  objected  to, 
are  very  similar  to  John  Knox’s ;  and  in  the  whole  of  them 
there  are  traces  in  drawing,  arrangement  of  light  and  shadow, 
conception  of  character,  and  all  those  qualities  which  can  never 
quite  be  drowned  in  a  reproduction,  and  which  are,  it  seems 
to  me,  clearly  discerned  in  this  copy,  done  by  a  free  and  swift 
hand,  careful  only  to  reproduce  the  likeness  and  general  effect, 
and  heedless  of  the  delicate  and  refined  touch  of  the  great 
master.  —  J.  E.  Boehm.” 

From  the  well-known  and  highly  estimated  Mr.  Merritt  of 
the  N ational  Gallery,  —  who  had  not  heard  of  the  Picture  at 
all,  nor  of  these  multifarious  researches,  but  who  on  being 
applied  to  by  a  common  friend  (for  I  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  personally  knowing  Mr.  Merritt)  kindly  consented 
to  go  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  examine  the 
Picture,  —  I  receive,  naturally  with  pleasure  and  surprise,  the 
following  report :  — 
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“  54  Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 

9  January,  1875. 

“  After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  Portrait,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  signs  of  age  are  absent  from  the  surface,  and  I 
should  therefore  conjecture  that  it  is  a  copy  of  a  portrait  of 
the  time  of  Francis  Pourbus,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  portrait  of  George  Buchanan,  which  I  believe  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Royal  Society. 

“  My  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  Somerville  Portrait  being  of 
Knox.  Strongly  marked  features  like  those  were  not  likely 
to  be  confounded  with  any  other  man’s.  The  world  has  a 
way  of  handing  down  the  lineaments  of  great  men.  Records 
and  tradition,  as  experience  has  shown  me,  do  their  work  in 
this  respect  very  effectively.  —  Henry  Merritt.” 

This  is  all  the  evidence  we  have  to  offer  on  the  Somerville 
Portrait.  The  preliminary  objection  in  respect  to  costume,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  without  validity,  and  may  be  classed,  in 
House-of-Commons  language,  as  “  frivolous  and  vexatious.” 
The  Picture  is  not  an  ideal,  but  that  of  an  actual  man,  or  still 
more  precisely,  an  actual  Scottish  ecclesiastical  man.  In 
point  of  external  evidence,  unless  the  original  turn  up,  which 
is  not  impossible,  though  much  improbable,  there  can  be  none 
complete  or  final  in  regard  to  such  a  matter ;  but  with  internal 
evidence  to  some  of  us  it  is  replete,  and  beams  brightly  with 
it  through  every  pore.  For  my  own  share  if  it  is  not  John 
Knox  the  Scottish  hero  and  evangelist  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
I  cannot  conjecture  who  or  what  it  is. 
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